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Annual  meet  focuses  on  ACTS 


By  John  Justice 


The  focus  of  the  diocese's  annual 
convention  Jan.  21-23  in  Raleigh  will 
be  the  ACTS  campaign.  Substantive 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  conven- 
tion—the 172nd  one  held  by  the  dio- 
cese—to put  the  spotlight  on  the  dio- 
cese's capital  funds  campaign. 

Other  important  aspects  of  the  event 
will  include:  decision  by  delegates  on 
tight  budgets  for  1988;  an  address  by 
nationally  known  hunger  activist  Robert 
Hayes;  and  debates  on  an  exceptional- 
ly wide-ranging  spate  of  resolutions. 
Bishop  Robert  Estill  will  make  his  sixth 
address  since  becoming  bishop  in  1983, 
and  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.  will 
make  his  third  address  since  his  1985 
election  as  suffragan  bishop. 

Downtown  restaurants  are  staffing 
up  especially  for  the  approximately 
300  lay  and  140  clergy  delegates  who 
will  convene  in  the  Raleigh  Civic  and 
Convention  Center.  As  always,  con- 
vention will  have  some  extras:  Clergy 
spouses  will  have  lunch  Friday  at  the 
Governor's  Mansion  and  coffee  the 
next  morning  at  the  home  of  Joyce  and 
Robert  Estill.  Copies  of  the  brand-new 
history  of  the  diocese  will  be  featured 
at  the  convention  exhibition  arranged 
by  the  Rev.  Harrison  Simons,  rector  of 
St.  Stephen's  and  vicar  of  St.  Cyprian's, 
both  in  Oxford. 

But  this  convention  is  different  in 
that  it's  been  structured  to  point  toward 
the  offical  launching  of  the  ACTS  cam- 
paign. 

A  different  look 

ACTS  stands  for  A  Celebration 
Through  Stewardship,  the  name  given 
to  the  diocese's  campaign  to  raise 
$6,645,000  for  three  purposes:  $2.9 
million  for  a  youth  facility  at  the  dioce- 
san conference  center  in  Browns  Sum- 
mit; $2  million  for  outreach  work  in  the 
diocese  and  elsewhere;  and  $1.5  million 
for  development  of  congregations. 

Ordinarily,  the  annual  convention 
opens  with  Holy  Eucharist  at  one  of 
churches  hosting  the  event.  This  year, 
however,  the  convention  will  begin 
with  a  general  session  at  7  p.m.  on 
Thursday.  Then,  after  the  rest  of  the 
convention  work  has  been  done— bud- 
gets, elections,  resolutions  and  other— 
the  convention  will  close  with  a  Eucha- 
rist designed  to  unite  the  delegates,  fam- 
ily, guest  and  friends  behind  the  ACTS 
effort.  The  Eucharist  will  be  held  in  the 
Civic  Center  and  is  scheduled  to  begin 
at  11:30  a.m.  on  Saturday. 

The  worship  service  was  planned  by 
the  Rev.  Philip  Byrum.  He's  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Albemarle,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Diocese's  Liturgy  and  Wor- 
ship Commission.  The  special  service 
will  feature  a  video  on  the  capital  funds 
drive.  Congregations  have  been  invited 
by  Bishop  Estill  to  send  youth  represen- 
tives  and  choir  members  to  help  with 
the  celebration.  The  convention  will 
end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

Delegates  will  be  presented  total 


diocesan  budgets  edging  toward  the  $2 
million  mark.  The  proposed  Episcopal 
Maintenance  Fund  for  1988  is  $621,989, 
up  from  1987's  $577,862.  The  propos- 
ed Church's  Program  Fund  for  1988  is 
$1,340,837,  compared  with  $1,262,591. 
If  approved,  the  budgets  would  total 
$1,962,826. 

(The  Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund 
goes  mainly  for  the  support  of  the 
bishop  and  operations  of  the  diocesan 
house  of  Raleigh.  The  Church's  Pro- 
gram Fund  pays  for  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Social  Ministries  director,  pro- 
gram director,  communications  direc- 
tor, college  work,  operations  of  com- 
mittees and  commissions,  diocesan  con- 
tribution to  the  national  church  and 
other.) 

The  proposed  budget  figures  are 
lower  than  the  ones  set  by  Diocesan 


Council  in  September,  1987.  This  is 
because  of  a  shortfall  in  acceptance  by 
congregations  of  their  diocesan  quotas. 
Faced  near  the  end  of  1987  with  a 
shortfall  of  $24,952,  Council  decided  to 
make  an  across-the-board  cut  of  7.9%. 
Exempt  from  the  cut  were  salaries,  em- 
ployee fringe  benefits,  travel,  mission 
church  assistance,  conference  center 
and  national  church  program  contri- 
bution. The  result  is  the  two  proposed 
budgets  shown  on  pages  14  and  15. 

Gone  from  this  year's  convention  is 
the  traditional  Friday  night  banquet.     " 
However,  at  Friday  lunch  delegates  and 
others  will  have  a  chance  to  hear  from 
an  attorney  who  turned  his  back  on  a 
Wall  Street  career  to  become  one  of  the 
nation's  most  effective  advocates  for 
the  homeless. 

Robert  Hayes  will  speak  at  a  soup- 


Convention  Highlights 


Holy  Eucharist/ACTS,  a  celebration 

Through  Stewardship.  Celebration  to  launch  the  Diocese's 
$6,645,000  capital  funds  drive  for  the  Conference  Center, 
outreach  work  and  development  of  congregations. 

Resolutions,  resolutions  resolutions! 

Debate  on  Holy  Bible,  victims  of  crime,  Satanism,  cop-killers, 
evangelism,  equal  ordination  and  membership  rights,  Biblical 
sexuality  and  much  more! 

Budget  decisions.  Consideration  of  proposed 
1988  diocesan  budgets  slashed  7.9%  from  requested  funds 
and  totaling  nearly  $2  million. 

Hunger  luncheon:  Attorney/activist  Robert 
Hayes  to  speak  on  problems  of  affordable  housing,  decent 
shelter  and  sufficient  food. 

Words  from  the  bishops:  Addresses 

by  Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill  and  Suffragan  Bishop  Frank  H. 
Vest  Jr. 

NeW  History:   Recently  published  history  of  the 
diocese  on  display  at  convention  exhibition  center. 

Governor's  Mansion:  Lunch  for  clergy 

spouses. 


and-sandwich  lunch  in  the  Shaw  Uni- 
versity ballroom  at  11:30  a.m.  on  Fri- 
day. Hayes,  who  has  been  featured  on 
the  "Today"  show  and  has  grappled 
with  Mayor  Ed  Koch  on  issues  of  the 
homeless,  is  counsel  for  the  National 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless  in  New  York 
City.  His  talk  will  focus  on  the  themes 
of  affordable  housing,  decent  shelter 
and  sufficient  food.  Hayes'  appearance 
is  sponsored  by  the  Hunger  Commis- 
sion of  the  diocese,  chaired  by  the  Rev. 
Verdery  Kerr,  rector  of  St.  Thomas', 
Reidville.  (For  information  on  the  lun- 
cheon and  talk  by  Hayes,  please  call 
Kerr  at  919-349-3511.1 

As  of  this  writing,  19  resolutions  had 
been  submitted  for  consideration  by 
delegates.  And  there  may  be  more,  since 
the  Thurday  night  business  session  in- 
cludes introduction  of  late  resolutions. 

Tithing,  budgets, 
canon  changes 

Two  resolutions  having  to  do  with 
money  are  being  presented  by  the 
Stewardship  Commission  chaired  by  the 
Rev.  Ted  Vorhees,  vicar  of  St.  John's, 
Wake  Forest.  "A  Diocesan  Stewardship 
Statement"  asks  Convention  to  adopt 
the  10%  tithe  "as  the  minimum  stan- 
dard of  our  giving  as  set  forth  by  the  au- 
thority of  Holy  Scripture."  The  other, 
"A  Study  of  the  Funding  of  the  Diocesan 
Budgets,"  calls  for  formation  of  a  study 
commission  "to  consider  alternatives  to 
funding  of  the  Diocesan  budgets  con- 
sistent with  the  teaching  of  Christian 
Stewardship.   .   ." 

The  Rev.  William  Brettmann,  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Social  Ministries 
Commission,  is  presenting  two  memo- 
rials to  the  national  church's  General 
Convention,  which  will  meet  this  sum- 
mer in  Detroit.  One  resolution  asks  that 
national  church  canons  be  amended  so 
as  not  to  deny  anyone  ordination  in 
the  Episcopal  church  "because  of  race, 
color,  ethnic  origin,  sex,  disability,  sex- 
ual orientation,  or  age,  except  as  other- 
wise specified  by  Canon."  The  other 
requests  a  similar  canonical  change  to 
guarantee  equal  rights  and  status  of  all 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Pre- 
senters of  the  resolutions  state  that  the 
requested  canonical  changes  are  need- 
ed to  bring  canons  into  line  with  the 
Baptismal  Covenant. 

Two  Charlotte  delegates— John  Bol- 
ing  Jr.  and  the  Rev.  Walter  D.  Edwards 
Jr.— are  presenting  a  total  of  eight  reso- 
lutions. Boling's  are  entitled  "Political 
and  Religious  Violence,"  "Youth  Evan- 
gelism," "Biblical  Sexuality,"  "Media 
Responsibility,"  and  "Freedom  of  Ex- 
pression." Edwards  is  submitting  "Cop- 
Killers,"  "Satanism"  and  "The  Holy  Bi- 
ble." Boling  is  a  delegate  from  St. 
John's,  and  Edwards  is  vicar  of  All 
Saints'. 

The  hefty  load  of  resolutions  also  in- 
cludes ones  on  victims  of  crime,  nu- 
clear missiles,  employee  relations  and 
others.  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 
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1988 


Summary  Report  of  the 
Commission  on 
Constitution  and  Canons 

The  report  from  the  Commission  on  Con- 
stitution and  Canons  to  the  1988  Convention 
of  the  Diocese  will  include  the  following 
components: 

Part  I 

A.  Amendments  to  the  Articles  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  proposed  on  Second  Reading, 
having  been  passed  on  First  Reading  by  the 
1987  Convention.  (Ref.  1987  Journal,  pp. 
214-16) 

B.  Amendments  to  canons  to  use  "enrolled 
confirmed  adult  communicants  in  good  stan- 
ding" language  that  is  consistent  with  the 
amended  Articles  in  Part  I. A.,  above.  (Ref. 
1986  Journal,  pp.  264-701 

C.  Amendments  to  canons  to  be  proposed 
on  the  following  subjects: 

—The  role  of  the  Trustees 

—  Registers  and  reports  of  services  perform- 
ed by.  clergy 

—The  Bishop's  presence  at  interviews  of  or- 
dination candidates  with  the  Commission  on 
Ministry 

—Eliminating  the  title  of  "Registrar,"  and 
clarifying  the  functions  of  the  Historiogra- 
pher, Department  of  Records  and  History,  and 
Diocesan  Archives 

—Setting  minimum  procedure  standards  for 
meetings  of  parish  and  mission  vestries. 

Part  II 

Amendments  to  Articles  of  the  Constitution 
to  be  proposed  on  First  Reading,  and  to  the 
canons,  which  would  change  personal  pro- 
nouns to  gender-neutral  language. 

Part  III 

Amendments  to  Articles  XIII  and  XIV,  to 
be  proposed  on  First  Reading,  to  authorize 
our  Commission  on  Constitution  and  Canons 
to  make  editorial  revisions  to  our  legislation 
without  prior  action  by  the  Convention.  Such 
changes  would  be  reported  to  the  subsequent 
Convention  and  would  stand,  as  changed,  in 
the  absence  of  disapproval  by  that  Conven- 
tion. 

Other  Business 

The  Report  will  conclude  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  other  matters  that  the  Commission 
has  had  referred  to  it,  or  has  otherwise  con- 
sidered during  the  year,  and  the  disposition 
of  these  matters. 

The  Rev.  Huntington  Williams  Jr,  Chairman 

Kanuga  Conferences,  Inc. 

It  has  clearly  been  a  successful  year  for 
Kanuga  in  every  way.  The  center  has  made 
many  improvements  and  additions  to  its 
physical  plant,  the  programs  it  sponsors  are 
being  well  received  and  attended  by  persons 
from  many  states,  and  its  reputation  for 
quality  service,  especially  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  its  people,  continues  to  grow. 
Some  significant  events  were: 

—The  healthy  growth  of  the  Edgar  Hartley, 
Jr.,  Program  Endowment;  a  memorial  to  the 
previous  Executive  Director,  the  fund  will 
provide  scholarship  assistance  for  Kanuga 
Conferences  and  support  for  the  Program 
Committee's  work. 

— Rannie  Townsend's  becoming  Kanuga's 
second  full-time  Director  of  Program  in  March. 

—Clark  Plexico's  joining  the  staff  as  Direc- 
tor of  Promotion  in  April  and  Sandy  Lynch's 
return  as  Director  of  Maintence  in  September. 

—Moving  into  a  6800  square  foot  adminis- 
tration building,  which  affords  the  staff— for 
the  first  time— both  adequate  and  comfortable 
working  space. 

—The  announcement  of  three  major 
memorial  gifts— the  Neill  Entrance  Park  (for 
Bob  Neill  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Winston- 
Salem),  the  Flanagan  Center  (in  the  Chapel's 
undercroft,  a  meeting  room  for  up  to  100 
with  adjacent  small  group  rooms),  and  the 
Minkler  Grove  (five  classroom  buildings  with 
nearby  restrooms,  renovated  and  landscaped 
for  groups  of  40  to  75  in  each  building). 

—The  magnificent  challenge  gift  from  Mrs. 
Harry  L.  Fox  of  Atlanta  to  construct  a  lake- 
front  activities  building  to  be  opened  in  June 


1988  at  Camp  Kanuga  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

—Another  year  of  good  attendance  begin- 
ning with  the  Vestry  Conference  in  January 
and  concluding  with  Winterlight  XII  in  Decem- 
ber, altogether  hosting  36  Kanuga  programs, 
71  church  groups,  and  97  other  client  organi- 
zations, a  total  of  19,133  persons,  spending 
67,153  guest  days. 

—The  National  (which  became  interna- 
tional) Symposium  on  Faith  Development  in 
Young  Children,  an  ecumenical  effort  attrac- 
ting representatives  from  18  religious  bodies 
and  featuring  as  principal  speakers  the  na- 
tion's foremost  figures  in  the  field. 

In  making  this  report,  we  express  gratitude 
to  the  many  parishes  and  ECW  chapters  in 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  which  make 
annual  gifts  that  are  so  very  important  to  the 
continuing  effort  for  this  good  place.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  to  admit  disappointment 
that  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  policy  ex- 
cludes line  items  of  gift  support  for  specific 
places  and  institutions  like  Kanuga.  A  grant 
from  the  diocese,  which  could  be  counted 
upon  each  year,  would  give  the  center  a 
budgetary  boost,  but  as  importantly,  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  largest  of  Kanuga's  parent 
Carolina  dioceses  could  mean  so  much  to 
those  who  serve  at  and  for  Kanuga. 

Albert  S.  Gooch,  President 


Trustees  of  the  Diocese 

The  Trustees  of  the  Diocese  report  the 
following  actions  taken  by  them  as  Trustees 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  One  Hundred 
Seventieth  Convention  of  the  Diocese: 

Jan.  23,  1987:  The  Trustees  delivered  a 
deed  of  trust  to  James  R.  Bryant,  Trustee  for 
Southern  National  Bank  of  North  Carolina 
securing  note  in  the  sum  of  $250,000  ex- 
ecuted by  St.  Margaret's  Episcopal  Church, 
Providence  Township,  Mecklenburg  County, 
conveying  4.53  acres  in  Providence 
Township. 

May  1,  1987:  The  Trustees  conveyed  lands 
held  for  the  benefit  of  Christ  Church  Parish, 
Albemarle,  North  Carolina,  the  mission  con- 
gregation having  become  a  parish. 

May  10,  1987:  The  Trustees  conveyed  land 
in  Fayetteville  to  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina, 
it  having  been  conveyed  to  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 

June  18,  1987:  The  Trustees  conveyed  Lots 
7  and  8,  Block  46,  Map  of  Mayodan  to  Jerry 
Glenn  Kallam  and  wife,  Faye  Gonn  Kallam 
for  the  sum  of  $50,000.00.  The  Mission  con- 
gregation of  Mayodan  is  to  receive  the  in- 
come from  said. 

June  23,  1987:  The  Trustees  executed  a 
sewer  easement  10  feet  in  width  35.12  feet  in 
length  over  property  on  Jefferson  Road  held 
for  the  benefit  of  St.  Barnabas  Mission,  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
R.  Smutney. 

July  2,  1987:  The  Trustees  executed  an 
easement  to  the  Town  of  Tarboro  over  land 
adjacent  to  Hendricks  Creek  over  which  a 
drainage  system  20  feet  in  width  will  be  con- 
structed. 

Aug.  5,  1987:  The  Trustees  authorized  the 
payment  of  $1,000  for  an  option  granted  by 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Phillips  to  buy  eight  acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  Conference  Center  for 
$85,000.  Dr.  Phillips  will  contribute  $15,000 
toward  the  purchase  price. 

Sept.  1,  1987:  The  Trustees  executed  deed 
conveying  a  tract  of  land  in  Franklinton,  N.C., 
60  by  100  feet  in  area,  to  Leslie  T.  Guiffrida 
for  the  sum  of  $2,500. 

Miss  Cornelia  Tongue,  Trustee 

A.L.  Purrington,  Jr.,  Trustee 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W.Estill.Trustee  and 

Bishop 

Commission  on  Christia'n 
Social  Ministries 

During  1987,  CSM  has  continued  to  carry 
out  existing  programs  and  initiate  new  ones. 
A  few  of  the  highlights  are  as  follows: 

1.  I  came  on  board  as  the  new  Director 
in  March.  Over  the  past  10  months,  I  have 
traveled  almost  15,000  miles  visiting  parishes 
and  getting  to  know  the  diocese.  My  schedule 
has  been  full  with  preaching,  teaching,  net- 
working with  people,  inside  and  outside  the 
Episcopal  Church.  On  top  of  that  travel,  I 
took  part  in  a  peace  delegation  to  Israel,  Jor- 
dan and  Tunisia.  This  fall,  I  went  with  a 
delegation  to  El  Salvador. 

2.  CSM  Commission  spent  three  days 
together  in  March,  reorganizing  and  defining 
four  major  work  areas:  (1).  Human  sexuality. 


(2).  Racism.  (3).  Peace  work,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Central  America.  (4).  Criminal 
justice.  Economic  justice  was  defined  as  the 
basic  concern  linking  all  of  our  work. 

3.  Thanks  to  a  gift,  we  were  able  to  con- 
tribute $200,000  worth  of  medical  supplies  to 
Nicaraguan  relief  through  the  Carolina  Inter- 
faith  Task  Force  on  Central  America  (CITCA). 
The  diocese  also  worked  with  CITCA  -to  raise 
$30,000  for  powdered  milk  for  the  children 
of  Nicaragua. 

4.  Migrant  ministries  was  engaged  in  assis- 
tance to  people  who  want  U.S.  status  through 
the  new  immigration  law.  Plans  have  been 
developed  and  a  grant  request  made  to  build 
a  center  for  migrant  work  in  the  Newton 
Grove  area. 

5.  Legislatively,  we  worked  hard  to  get  a 
new  law  passed  abolishing  the  death  penalty 
for  children  under  17.  In  the  Raleigh  area,  we 
have  worked  with  the  gay  and  lesbian  com- 
munity to  raise  civil  rights  issues  before  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council.  In  the  fall,  our  dio- 
cese became  a  member  of  the  State  Council 
for  Social  Legislation.  This  will  help  us  to 
focus  as  we  do  legislative  advocacy  work  in 

.  the  future. 

6.  Two  major  conferences  are  planned  for 
1988:  one  on  human  sexuality  on  April  16 
and  one  on  racism  on  April  29-30.  In  1987, 
we  participated  in  major  conferences  on 
AIDS,  land  stewardship  and  the  rural  crisis. 

7.  After  doing  a  wonderful  job,  the  Rev. 
Art  Kortheuer  resigned  as  chair  of  the  Peace 
Initiative  Task  Force.  Ann  Thompson  will  re- 
place him. 

8.  The  Refugee  Committee  is  presently  stu- 
dying new  ways  of  providing  help  to  refugees 
and  in  1988  plans  to  define  an  active  program 
for  parishes  in  the  diocese. 

9.  Our  newly  formed  AIDS  Committee  is 
planning  more  educational  events,  a  booth  at 
Convention,  possible  legislative  work  in  1988 
and  a  library  of  resources  at  the  Diocesan 
House. 

10.  CSM  spent  long  hours  in  working  on 
the  specifics  around  the  social  ministries  por- 
tion of  the  ACTS  capital  funds  drive. 

11.  The  Committee  on  Pastoral  Concerns 
on  Homosexuality  has  been  meeting  to  plan 
for  educational  programs  on  homosexuality 
in  local  churches.  They  also  are  planning  the 
April  16  conference  on  human  sexuality. 

12.  The  Commission  received  the  abortion 
resolution  from  Diocesan  Convention  and  de- 
cided not  to  return  it  to  the  172nd  Conven- 
tion for  any  action. 

A  final  personal  analysis  and  thanks. 
Analysis:  The  diocese  has  done  great  work 
in  spawning  various  projects— Habitat  for 
Humanity,  soup  kitchens,  hospice,  shelters, 
etc.  That  work  must  continue,  but  the  crying 
need  now  is  how  to  get  to  the  root  causes 
and  systems  which  make  these  programs 
necessary.  That  will  be  the  truly  difficult 
work.  It  will  require  a  willingness  to  see  the 
social  crisis  through  the  lens  of  economic 
justice. 

Finally,  thanks,  thanks  and  more  thanks  to 
the  people  of  the  diocese  who  have  welcomed 
me  so  warmly.  I  am  especially  grateful  to  the 
entire  CSM  Commission  under  the  most  able 
and  committed  leadership  of  Brack  Town- 
send.  God  bless  you  all— real  good! 

The  Rev.  Jim  Lewis,  Director 


Department  of  Mission 
and  Outreach 

The  Department  of  Mission  and  Outreach, 
composed  of  three  members  of  the  Diocesan 
Council  and  all  of  the  Convocation  Deans 
and  Lay  Wardens,  is  responsible  for  oversight 
of  the  programs  of  the  Diocese,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  College  Work,  which  is  a  separate 
department.  In  order  for  our  Department  to 
understand  and  evaluate  the  various  pro- 
grams, each  Department  member  has  esta- 
blished contact  with  two  commissions;  they 
have  also  received  minutes  and  reports  from 
the  chairmen.  At  the  September  Budget  Hear- 
ings, we  not  only  discussed  budget  requests 
with  each  of  the  chairmen,  but  we  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear,  firsthand,  about  the 
work  of  their  commission  and  their  plans  for 
the  future.  Following  these  hearings,  our  De- 
partment reviewed  and  made  decisions  about 
each  budget  line  item  pertaining  to  program 
and  submitted  them,  through  the  Budget  De- 
partment, to  the  Diocesan  Council.  We  felt 
that  this  process  worked  well. 

Our  Department  has  spent  several  meetings 
discussing  new  church  development  (church 
expansion).  This  function,  formerly  carried 
out  by  the  Small  Church  Commission,  is  part 
of  our  responsibility  as  prescribed  by  Canon. 
Mr.  Ted  McEachern,  Province  IV  New  Church 


Development  consultant,  met  with  us  in  June. 
From  his  presentation  and  discussion,  we 
have  developed  procedures  for  working  with 
new  congregations  in  the  initial  and  early  stages 
of  their  growth.  As  you  know,  a  portion  of 
the  funds  raised  in  the  capital  funds  cam- 
paign will  be  designated  for  new  church  devel- 
opment. We  have  designed  procedures  for 
the  use  of  these  funds  to  assist  new  congrega- 
tions with  land  purchase  or  construction  costs 
through  loans  and/or  grants.  We  are  also 
looking  at  growth  patterns  in  our  Diocese 
with  an  eye  towards  future  church  expansion. 

Based  on  recommendations  from  last  year's 
Department,  two  special  task  forces  were 
appointed  by  the  Bishop:  one  to  study  the 
future  relationship  between  the  Diocese  and 
Christ  the  King  Center;  the  other,  to  study 
the  most  effective  ministry  for  the  deaf  and 
other  handicapped  persons  in  this  Diocese. 
We  received  reports  and  recommendations 
from  these  two  groups.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  we  endorsed  the  recommendation  that 
Christ  the  King  Center  and  the  Chapel  of  Hope 
become  one  entity;  and  that  a  priest-director 
be  employed,  with  the  Diocese  funding  this 
salary  through  the  Program  Budget.  We  further 
recommended  that  this  plan  be  given  at  least 
a  five-year  trial  period.  This  was  referred  to 
the  Bishop  and  the  Diocesan  Council  for  imple- 
mentation. With  regard  to  the  second  study, 
we  recommended  to  the  Bishop  and  the  Coun- 
cil that  a  Coordinator  for  Deaf  Ministries  be 
employed,  and  that  this  item,  including  sala- 
ry, travel,  and  program  funds  be  reflected  in 
the  Program  Budget. 

Our  Department  is  committed  to— and 
challenged  by— our  tasks.  We  will  continue  to 
search  for  more  effective  ways  to  understand 
and  evaluate  programs.  We  will  also  evaluate 
the  newly  developed  procedures  for  new 
church  development  as  they  are  put  into  ac- 
tion. It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve 
with  the  members  of  this  Department  in  these 
important  tasks. 

Anne  Tomlinson,  Chairman 


Episcopal  Churchwomen 

An  ongoing  ministry  of  the  Churchwomen 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  the  goal  of  a 
completed  facility  for  our  youth.  In  1977  the 
ECW  voted  unanimously  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing to  fund  a  feasibility  study  for  a  "Camp 
and  Conference  Center."  Since  that  time  the 
Churchwomen  have  consistently  contributed 
toward  this  vision.  We  applaud  the  decision 
of  the  diocese  to  raise  funds  to  accomplish  this 
and  we  pledge  our  constant  support. 

Today's  ECW  continues  to  recognize  and 
affirm  the  vast  diversity  of  talents  and  minis- 
tries of  women  in  the  Church— those  gifts 
given  to  us  by  God  to  be  used  in  service  for 
others.  With  this  emphasis  in  mind,  our  1987 
theme,  "The  Vine  and  the  Branches,"  was  in- 
itiated at  the  annual  February  Retreat.  It  was 
continued  in  the  officers'  training  sessions 
held  in  March  in  the  convocations;  and  at  our 
105th  Annual  Meeting  in  April  the  keynote 
speaker,  Jean  Haldane  of  Seattle,  further  de- 
veloped this  as— "He  is  the  Vine:  Empower- 
ing Our  Ministries." 

A  second  theme  has  been  evident  this  year. 
Underlying  all  events  is  the  women's  cry 
against  sexism  and  for  full  participation  in 
the  Church. 

In  June  we  co-sponsored  "Second  Decade  .  .  . 
And  Beyond,"  reflecting  on  the  years  since 
women's  ordination  and  looking  at  the  pro- 
blems and  potential  of  both  ordained  and  lay 
women.  1987  has  been  a  year  that  the  church- 
women have  "discovered"  our  clergywomen 
and  the  dimension,  perspective  and  balance 
that  they  bring  to  our  ordained  ministry. 

At  our  annual  Fall  Seminar,  the  Rev.  Nancy 
Reynolds  Pagano  validated  for  us  that,  in- 
deed, women  are  not  the  invisible  gender  of 
the  people  of  God.  Citing  myriads  of  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible,  she  affirmed  the  definite 
inclusiveness  of  the  Bible.  It  enlightened  all 
and  opened  eyes  for  some,  as  she  uncovered 
lost  traditions  and  unveiled  mistranslations. 

In  the  hopes  that  women  will  begin  to  par- 
ticipate more  in  national  security  issues,  Ses- 
sions on  Saturday,  in  conjunction  with  the 
North  Carolina  Council  of  Women's  Organi- 
zations, sponsored  in  November  a  statewide 
conference  entitled  "Demystifying  the  Arms 
Race:  A  Citizen's  Guide  to  National  Security." 

The  Lex  Mathews  Scholarship  for  Women, 
also  included  in  the  ACTS  campaign,  repre- 
sents a  giant  step  forward  for  women.  This 
fund  designed  to  help  women  over  35  re- 
enter the  work  force  has  already  reached  over 
$28,000,  nearing  our  targeted  goal  of  $30,000 
at  which  time  the  first  scholarship  will  be 
awarded. 


Our  Diocesan  UTO  Treasurer,  Ellen  For- 
syth, has  taken  steps  to  change  procedures 
for  grant  applications  in  order  to  expand  the 
role  of  women  in  the  decision-making  process. 
This  year  our  diocese  gave  a  record  amount 
of  $70,768  of  a  national  total  of  $3,025,877. 
Three  grants  were  returned  to  our  diocese: 
$10,000  to  Tarboro  Community  Outreach, 
$5,000  to  Hospice  of  Harnett  County,  and 
$5,000  to  the  Resource  Center  for  Women's 
Ministries  in  the  South,  based  in  Greensboro. 

At  present  we  have  83  pledging  ECW  bran- 
ches in  our  diocese.  In  1986  these  Church- 
women gave  more  than  $268,000  in  outreach. 

1987  finds  the  ECW  integrating  into  its  pro- 
gram the  ideas  generated  by  a  two-year  study 
under  Mary  Harris'  leadership;  benefiting 
from  our  first  year  of  computerization,  hav- 
ing enlisted  the  services  of  the  Women's  Re- 
source Center  in  Raleigh;  and  beginning  to 
work  toward  a  new  goal  of  encouraging  each 
Branch  to  assess  its  relevancy  as  we  seek  to 
carry  out  Christ's  twofold  mission  of  faith 
and  service. 

June  G.  Gregory,  President 

Summary  Report  of 
the  Historiographer 

The  Historiographer  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Records  and  History 
and  the  Archivist  Michelle  Francis  to  build  a 
strong  history  and  heritage  foundation  for  the 
Diocese.  Within  the  year  the  Historiographer 
has: 

—Published  extensively  in  The  Communi- 
cant with  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  to 
the  Diocese  parts  of  its  heritage. 

—Aided  in  obtaining  the  important  Rev. 
John  Norton  Atkins  Papers  concerning  Epis- 
copal missionaries  in  the  western  mountains 
for  the  Archives. 

—Aided  in  acquiring  Bishop  Thomas  Fraser's 
40  boxes  of  papers  for  the  Archives. 

—Developed  a  Master  File  Index  of  Dioce- 
san history  sources. 

—Helped  edit  parts  of  the  new  Diocesan 
History  and  assembled  the  Bibliography. 

—Answered  numerous  letters  concerning 
the  history  of  the  Diocese. 

—Worked  with  the  Department  of  Records 
and  History  and  the  Archivist  in  planning  the 
Parish  Historians  Organization. 

—Taught,  along  with  the  Archivist,  a  history 
workshop  at  St.  Mary's  College  and  along  with 
the  Archivist  entertained  Dr.  Nell  Bellamy,  Na- 
tional Episcopal  Church  Archivist  from  Austin, 
Texas. 

—Spoke  at  the  yearly  celebration  of  the 
Committee  of  St.  John's  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Williamsboro,  N.C. 

—Sent  the  Committee  of  St.  John's  Church 
historical  information  on  the  origin  of  St. 
John's  Church. 

—Outlined  the  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Baker 
for  future  publication  and  reference. 

—Along  with  the  Archivist  set  up  the  Parish 
histories  project  which  will  be  complete  in 
two  years. 

—Began  a  new  mailing  of  a  Historiographer's 
Newsletter  citing  recently  acquired  historical 
materials. 

—Developed  a  Historiographer's  logo  and 
stationery  for  the  Diocese. 

—Mailed  a  list  of  reviewers  of  historical 
works  to  the  Rev.  Harrison  Simons  and  to  the 
Publicity  Committee  for  the  new  Diocesan 
History. 

The  Historiographer  plans  to  attend  the 
National  Episcopal  Church  Historiographers' 
Convention  in  New  Orleans,  summer  1988. 
The  Diocese  has  established  a  new  travel  fund 
for  the  Historiographer  to  attend  the  meeting. 
The  fund  pays  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cost. 

At  present  the  Historiographer  is  working 
on  the  origin  of  North  Carolina  Colonial 
parishes. 

The  Historiographer  has  received  wonder- 
ful cooperation  from  the  Bishops,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Records  and  History,  the  Archivist, 
and  all  those  Parish  historians  working  away 
on  their  individual  histories.  Dr.  Nell  Bellamy 
stated,  "You  [the  Diocese]  are  far  ahead  of 
most  other  Dioceses  in  what  you  are  doing  in 
our  history  and  heritage." 

Frank  Grubbs,  PhD 


Commission  on  St. 
Andrew's,  Woodleaf 

The  annual  homecoming,  commemorating 
the  147th  year  since  the  consecration,  was 
held  on  Aug.  30,  1987.  The  communion  ser- 
vice from  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (17891 
was  used.  This  book  was  in  use  when  the 


church  was  consecrated  in  1840.  The  celebrant 
was  the  Rev.  Royal  Dedrick,  St.  Matthew's, 
Salisbury,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Tunkle, 
St.  Luke's,  Salisbury,  and  the  Rev.  Willis 
Rosenthal,  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Cooleemee.  Special  music  was  provided  by  an 
antique  pump  organ  and  a  hammer  dulcimer. 
After  the  picnic  under  the  oaks,  the  Order  of 
Holy  Baptism  was  administered  by  the  Rev. 
Claude  Collins,  St.  George's,  Woodleaf.  The 
candidate  for  Holy  Baptism  is  a  fourth  genera- 
tion member  of  a  St.  Andrew's-St.  George's 
family. 

St.  Andrew's  is  included  on  a  list  of  historic 
properties  in  Rowan  County.  Tour  groups,  in- 
cluding school  classes  studying  North  Caro- 
lina history,  visit  regularly.  A  historical  high- 
way marker  has  been  purchased  to  designate 
the  location  and  significance  of  St.  Andrew's. 

G.  W.  Etheridge,  Chairman 


Pastoral  Concerns 
Committee  on 
Homosexuality 

The  Pastoral  Concerns  Committee  on 
Homosexuality  was  established  by  the  1986 
Diocesan  Convention  to  foster  better  under- 
standing of  homosexuality  by  dispelling  myths 
and  prejudices  about  homosexuality,  to  pro- 
vide pastoral  support,  and  to  give  life  to  the 
claim  of  homosexual  persons  "upon  the  love, 
acceptance,  and  pastoral  care  and  concern  of 
the  Church,"  as  recognized  by  the  General 
Convention  resolution  in  1976. 

This  Committee  was  established  in  the 
summer  of  1986  and  our  first  task  was  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  pastoral  dimensions  of 
homosexuality,  and  to  learn  how  to  talk  about 
and  support  one  another  in  these  discussions. 

This  past  year  we  have  developed  a  com- 
prehensive bibliography  for  laity  and  clergy 
of  the  Diocese.  On  an  individual  basis,  we 
have  provided  counseling  and  information  to 
a  variety  of  requests  for  help  from  the  people 
of  the  Diocese,  and  we  have  shared  books 
and  other  resources  with  the  clergy.  We  have 
also  set  up  displays  at  the  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion and  the  Clergy  Conference.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  articles  by  members  of  our 
committee  in  "Please  Note"  and  The  Com- 
municant. 

Several  members  attended  conferences  on 
Homosexuality  and  the  Church,  and  we  have 
invited  outside  resource  people  to  come  and 
speak  to  the  Committee.  We  have  also  ad- 
vocated for  the  civil  rights  of  homosexuals  in 
local  newspapers,  with  the  Governor's  Office, 
and  with  the  Raleigh  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Committee  tries  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  Integrity  AIDS  Committee  and  ef- 
forts of  the  Durham  clergy,  in  order  to  be  a 
source  of  compassion  in  the  Durham  com- 
munity. The  Committee  has  also  been  in  con- 
tact with  other  similar  Diocesan  committees 
in  other  states  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in- 
formation and  resources. 

In  1988,  the  Committee  will  be  co-sponsor- 
ing, with  Bill  Brettmann  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, a  Diocesan  conference  on  Spirituality 
and  Sexuality  to  be  held  at  St.  Francis  Episco- 
pal Church  on  April  16,  1988.  The  theme  of 
this  conference  will  reflect  our  growing  con- 
cern that  the  Episcopal  Church  speak  to  the 
relationship  between  sexuality  and  spirituali- 
ty, and  that  homosexuality  is  a  dimension  of 
sexuality,  and  that  we  all  need  to  enter  into 
this  dialogue  and  learn  from  each  other,  and 
thereby  reduce  homophobic  fears  and  con- 
cerns. 

The  Committee  also  intends  to  be  a  contin- 
uing resource  for  the  Diocese  in  1988  with 
the  new  Episcopal  Church  curriculum  enti- 
tled "Sexuality:  A  Divine  Gift— A  Sacramental 
Approach  to  Human  Sexuality  and  Family 
Life."  One  of  the  Committee  members  will  be 
attending  a  training  session  in  1988  on  these 
curricular  materials. 

The  Committee  has  traveling  teams  availa- 
ble to  visit  and  meet  with  congregations,  ves- 
tries, and  adult  education  classes  on  request 
to  lead  discussions  on  issues  of  sexuality  and 
spirituality.  The  Committee  hopes  to  have  a 
brochure  printed  in  1988  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  laity  and  clergy. 

The  members  of  the  Pastoral  Concerns 
Committee  on  Homosexuality  are:  Jim  Brax- 
ton,  Vickie  Jamieson-Drake,  Kent  Otto,  Greg 
Fuquay,  Ann  Thompson,  Paul  Wessinger, 
Bryan  Griswold,  Julie  Clarkson,  Phil  Bend, 
Jim  Lewis,  and  Bill  Coolidge,  chairperson. 

The  Rev.  William  Coolidge,  Chairperson 
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re  realize  that  the  mission 
of  the  church  is  to  reach  out  to 
help  those  in  need  all  over  the 
diocese.  Through  the  Parish  Grant 
program  we  have  enlisted  the  im- 
agination and  energy  of  local  con- 
gregations and  their  communities 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
those  communities.  It  needs  to  be 
used  more! 

—Report  of  the  Department  of 
Planning  and  Review 


Trustees  of  the  Francis  J. 
Murdoch  Memorial  Society 

The  Francis  J.  Murdoch  Memorial  Society 
was  founded  by  Margaret  Murdoch  to  honor 
her  brother,  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Murdoch,  late 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  Salis- 
bury. The  Society  makes  loans  to  persons 
preparing  for  the  ordained  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  loan  is  converted  to  a 
non-repayable  grant  when  the  recipient  is  ac- 
tually ordained. 

During  1987  the  Society  made  grants  to 
Samuel  Howard  Johnson,  Virginia  Norton 
Herring,  Sonja  Snyder  Hudson,  and  John  K. 
Gibson  for  study  at  various  theological  semi- 
naries. 

Applications  for  grants  by  the  Society  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Convenor  of  the  Trust- 
ees, whose  name  is  listed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Convention.  Completed  applications  should 
be  endorsed  by  the  aspirant's  Rector  or  Vicar 
and  sent  to  the  Convenor  for  Trustee  action. 

Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  seminary 
education,  combined  with  the  ever-decreasing 
sums  available  for  financial  aid,  the  Society  is 
being  called  upon  increasingly  to  make  grants 
available  to  seminary  students.  The  result  is 
that  grants  tend  to  be  quite  small  and  some- 
times the  Society  can  make  no  response  at 
all.  For  these  reasons  it  would  be  a  great  help 
for  the  Society  to  receive  gifts  from  interested 
persons  and  organizations  to  support  and  ex- 
tend this  very  important  work. 

The  Rev.  Earl  H.  Brill,  Convenor 

Thompson  Children's  Home 

Thompson  Children's  Home  has  had  another 
good  year  ot  ministry  to  emotionally  disturb- 
ed children  and  their  families.  It  has  also  been 
a  year  of  staff  transition.  No  interim  person 
was  ever  more  blessed  than  I  with  the  coop- 
eration and  support  he  received  from  our  fine 
staff. 

Two  other  reports  supplement  this  one. 
The  first  was  written  by  Craig  Bass,  Campus 
Administrator,  and  the  second  by  Brenda 
Lea,  Administrator  of  Development  &  Public 
Relations.  During  1987  Thompson  Children's 
Home's  Charlotte  campus  and  Goldsboro 
group  home  continued  serving  children  and 
families  through  five  very  special  programs. 

The  Charlotte  Residential  Treatment  pro- 
gram remained  full  throughout  the  year, 
directly  serving  34  individual  children,  ages 
6-13,  and  22  families,  with  an  average  daily 
population  of  24  children  in  care. 

By  virtue  of  its  location  in  the  east,  Thomp- 
son's Goldsboro  Group  Home  furthers  the 
agency's  mission  as  a  statewide  agency  for 
children  and  their  families.  The  program  is 
designed  to  support  family  reunion.  Proximi- 
ty to  families  is  important  in  reaching  that 
goal.  Last  year  we  served  9  children  and  their 
families  with  all  9  families  involved  in  pro- 
gram goals.  3  of  those  children  have  been 
reunited  with  their  families. 

Respite  Care  for  mentally  handicapped  in- 
dividuals was  begun  in  Charlotte  as  a  new 
service  to  families.  This  program,  which  pro- 
vides weekend  care  with  a  leisure  focus,  cur- 
rently serves  9  individuals  and  families.  We 
hope  to  extend  the  program  to  serve  36  in- 
dividuals by  the  end  of  1988. 

Two  programs  on  the  Charlotte  campus 
have  been  established  to  meet  the  needs  of 
"latch-key"  children  and  their  families  in  east- 
ern Mecklenburg  County.  The  After-School 
Care  program  serves  an  average  of  18  school- 
aged  children  each  afternoon  and  on  school 
holidays.  The  children  are  transported  to 
Thompson  from  area  schools  for  activities  such 
as  swimming,  games,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
gymnasium  fun. 

Thompson  Day  Camp  provides  summer  day 
care  and  camping  opportunities.  63  children 
were  served  in  the  10-week  camp  this  year, 
with  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  36 
children.  The  camp,  which  featured  swimm- 
ing, nature  skills,  overnight  camping,  outdoor 
cooking,  fishing,  arts  and  crafts,  and  many 
other  activities,  was  a  huge  success! 

What  makes  Thompson  special?  Our  Episco- 
pal Church  family!  Thompson  Home  is  your 
home,  our  ministry  and  your  ministry,  and 
most  importantly,  our  children  are  your  chil- 
dren. 

Dr.  Robert  Coles  of  Harvard  University 
once  wrote,  "Few  centers  treating  children 
have  a  chapel  or  a  chaplain,  but  Thompson 
has  both.  At  Thompson  there  is  a  moral  and 
spiritual  perspective  which  psychiatry  alone 
doesn't  offer;  there's  a  general  philosophy  of 
faith  and  hope." 

Of  the  some  250  Episcopal  churches  and 
missions  across  the  state,  165  give  to  Thomp- 


son. In  1987,  119  contact  people  were  named 
to  represent  Thompson  in  their  local  church- 
es. Thirty-six  (361  churches  are  participating 
in  a  Cottage  Adoption  Program  designed  to 
meet  some  of  the  special  needs  of  the  children 
and/or  their  cottages. 

Less  than  20%  of  Thompson's  voluntary 
support  comes  directly  from  Episcopal  church 
budgets.  We  rely  heavily  on  churchwomen 
and  the  annual  Thanksgiving  Offering.  As 
one  Episcopal  rector  noted  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing^ "Thompson  is  family.  We  must  help.  Sure- 
ly Christ  Himself  comes  to  us  in  and  through 
these  children." 

The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Johnson 
Interim  Executive  Director 


Department  of  Planning 
and  Review 

It  is  stated  in  Canon  15  Section  5  that  the 
Bishop  and  Diocesan  Council  shall  have  the 
responsibility  for  a  continuing  study  of  the 
long  range  objectives  of  the  church's  work  in 
the  Diocese  and  in  Section  4  of  the  same 
canon,  the  Diocesan  Council  shall  organize 
"such  other  departments  as  in  its  judgement 
may  be  necessary."  To  this  end,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Review  was  organized 
this  year. 

A  resolution  passed  at  the  last  convention 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  task  force  to 
study  Diocesan  Commissins,  Committees  and 
Agencies.  We  have  started  this  study  with 
the  following  results. 

Evangelism  and  Renewal  Commission:  Their 
needs  are  being  addressed,  but  not  met.  Evan- 
gelism takes  many  forms  and  the  church's 
role  should  be  to  let  people  know  they  can 
witness  in  many  different  ways.  Various  work- 
shops have  been  held  and  hopefully  these 
can  be  extended  to  the  convocation  level.  We 
commend  what  they  are  doing  and  hope  their 
objectives  can  be  met  in  1988. 

We  recommend  to  the  Education  and  Train- 
ing Commission  that  they  put  their  efforts  into 
all  kinds  of  education:  children,  confirmands, 
and  adults.  There  are  a  lot  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple teaching  and  no  Episcopal  programs  for 
them.  We  are  very  concerned  that  materials 
are  not  available  and  we  heartily  endorse 
their  work  to  get  some  and  hope  they  pursue 
with  highest  priority  this  line  of  endeavor. 
The  Education  and  Training  Commission  sug- 
gested a  purpose  statement  for  each  Commis- 
sion be  put  in  the  Diocesan  directory  which 
lists  "Other"  Commission  Members.  They 
feel  that  this  would  be  helpful. 

The  Commission  on  Christian  Social  Minis- 
tries' stated  role  is  "to  pioneer,  to  interpret,  to 
enable,  and  to  encourage  the  Diocese  and  con-, 
gregations  to  recognize  and  to  develop  pro- 
grams and  ministries  to  address  human  and 
social  needs;  to  celebrate  what  is  being  done 
on  a  local  level  and  convey  the  Good  News 
of  these  efforts  to  the  Diocese."  We  feel  that 
these  goals  are  generally  acceptable  within 
the  Diocese  and  will  provide  a  united  focus 
for  Christian  Social  Ministries.  We  believe 
that  any  substantial  extension  of  these  goals 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  thorough 
consideration. 

While  the  Diocese  does  not  generally  sup- 
port Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions,  it 
does  maintain  a  high  profile  in  educational 
institutions  through  its  college  chaplaincy  pro- 
grams seiving  10  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  Diocese.  This  work  constitutes 
28%  of  the  church's  program  budget  (exclusive 
of  National  Church  program).  With  particular 
regard  to  charitable  institutions,  the  church 
has  become  an  enabler— a  facilitator  of  new 
initiatives,  rather  than  a  supporter  of  existing 
institutions. 

We  realize  that  the  mission  of  the  church  is 
to  reach  out  to  help  those  in  need  all  over  the 
Diocese.  Through  the  Parish  Grant  program 
we  have  enlisted  the  imagination  and  energy 
of  local  congregations  and  their  communities 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  those  commu- 
nities. It  needs  to  be  used  more! 

The  Hunger  Commission  is  an  excellent  form 
of  evangelism.  They  recommend  a  decrease 
of  5  on  their  commission.  Has  this  been  done? 

The  Companion  Diocese  Commission  has 
been  very  active  and  we  commend  their  good 
work. 

More  use  could  be  made  of  the  Clergy  De- 
ployment Commission.  Word  of  mouth  seems 
to  be  the  preferred  route. 

ECW  has  stated  that  they  feel  their  board  is 
too  large  and  they  are  studying  this. 

Women's  Issues  Commission  is  very  strong 
on  long  range  planning. 

We  believe  the  ACTS  campaign  should  be 
the  major  focus  for  this  year  and  therefore 
we  do  not  recommend  any  new  financial  or 


program  goals  for  the  Diocese. 

A  resolution  from  convention  concerning 
lay  employees  of  the  Diocese  was  also  given 
to  us  for  our  consideration.  After  sending 
questionnaires  to  all  Parishes  in  the  Diocese 
concerning  salary,  benefits  and  educational 
requirements  of  their  lay  employees  we  col- 
lated all  replies.  We  feel  that  to  compete  in 
the  work  place  and  keep  good  lay  employees 
we  must  pay  salaries  and  have  benefits  equi- 
table with  those  in  business.  Since  so  many 
of  our  lay  employees  are  part-time,  it  is  very 
hard  to  compare  salaries  from  city  to  town. 
We  have  great  concern  that  health  benefits 
and  pensions  are  not  being  offered  to  all  full 
time  employees.  We  would  like  to  refer  this 
issue  to  the  Business  and  Finance  Department 
of  Council  to  see  that  all  lay  employees  are 
compensated  fairly  and  with  full  benefits. 

Barbara  S.  Jester,  Chairman 


Comission  on  Marriage 

During  1987,  the  Commission  on  Marriage 
completed  the  "study,  review,  and  report" 
phase  of  its  charge  contained  in  the  1984  Dio- 
cesan Journal  of  the  168th  Annual  Conven- 
tion. Submitted  to  the  Joint  Standing  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Affairs  and  Health,  in  order 
for  them  to  study,  review,  and  report  to  the 
69th  General  Convention  were:  the  1984  Cler- 
gy Survey,  the  1986  Lay  Survey  and  their  re- 
spective findings;  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
"Aspects  of  Redemption  in  Marriage"  by  a  com- 
mission member  and  psychotherapist;  a  docu 
ment  entitled  "Considerations  of  the  Marriage 
Canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Unit- 
ed States"  and  a  Communicant  article  by  a  com- 
mission member  and  seminarian;  commission 
members'  responses  to  a  working  paper  pro- 
posed by  the  said  Joint  Standing  Commission; 
and,  a  Clergy  Resource  Manual  for  Marriage 
Preparation  and  Counseling  by  yet  another 
commisson  member  and  member  of  the 
clergy. 

Appointed  at  last  year's  convention  to  suc- 
ceed the  very  able  Nancy  Pagano,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  saying  to  her  and  to  the  very  able 
members  of  the  Commission  who  have  serv- 
ed since  1984,  "Servants,  well  done!" 

The  present  task  before  the  Commission 
is  to  sponsor  an  educational  workshop(s)  on 
Holy  Matrimony  for  Clergy  and  Laity  (topics 
such  as,  for  example,  changing  roles  of  mar- 
riage partners,  is  Christian  marriage  changing, 
intimacy  beyond  Christian  marriage,  etc.). 
Workshops  could  be  offered  both  on  inter- 
church  and  Diocesan  bases. 

In  addition  we  shall  continue  to  be  a  vehi- 
cle of  communication  on  matters  affecting 
marriage  and  the  family  both  on  the  provin- 
cial and  diocesan  levels. 

The  Rev.  Fielder  Israel 


Commission  on  Aging 

The  Commission  hosted  two  symposia  in  1987 
at  the  Penick  Home  for  Network  members, 
clergy,  and  other  interested  persons.  In  June 
the  symposium  focused  on  "Seeking  the 
Wholeness  of  Life  .  .  .  An  Ongoing  Journey," 
featuring  addresses  on  "Living,  Dying,  Lov- 
ing" by  Rene  McSwain,  Coordinator  of  Vol- 
unteer Services,  Hospice  of  Winston-Salem/ 
Forsyth  County,  and  on  "We  Can  Make  A 
Difference,"  highlighting  advocacy  issues  and 
the  legislative  process,  by  Kay  Saintsing, 
Editor,  Aging  Aggregate,  Journal  of  the  N.C. 
Association  on  Aging.  About  70  persons  at- 
tended the  Symposium,  which  included  a 
tour  of  the  Penick  Home. 

In  November,  featured  speakers  were  the 
Rev.  Jim  Lewis,  Director  of  Christian  Social 
Ministries  for  the  Diocese,  who  spoke  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  Church  as  advocate 
with,  among,  and  for  the  elderly,  challenging 
everyone  to  become  advocates  of  vital  issues 
that  affect  the  lives  of  all,  and  Elizabeth 
Huskey,  a  member  of  the  Diocesan  Commis- 
sion on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Dependency, 
pinpointing  special  hazards  for  the  elderly 
from  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  Fifty  persons 
were  in  attendance.  At  each  of  these  sym- 
posia, Network  representatives  reported  on 
the  aging  ministries  in  their  respective  par- 
ishes. Reports  from  the  Advocacy  subcommit- 
tee and  from  a  member  who  had  attended 
the  national  church's  "Under  One  Roof  con- 
ference were  also  heard.  Planning  got  under- 
way for  a  major  conference  in  1988,  perhaps 
in  conjunction  with  Hospice  of  N.C,  and  the 
Commission  Chair  spoke  on  duties  to  the 
elderly  and  duties  of  the  elderly,  including 
the  cultivation  of  virtues. 

Results  of  a  survey  of  parishes  concerning 


The   Communicant 


their  aging  ministries  were  tabulated  and  us- 
ed by  the  long-range  planning  group  of  the 
Commission  as  a  basis  for  future  work.  There 
were  76  responses  out  of  109  surveys  distri- 
buted; a  summary  report  was  published  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  Communicant.  In  January, 
one  of  our  members  attended  a  conference 
on  "Religion,  Spirituality,  and  Aging,"  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Interfaith  Coalition  on 
Aging.  The  Advocacy  group  is  in  touch  with 
legislative  issues  through  AARP  and  other 
groups  and  regularly  publicizes  opportunities 
for  legislative  action  through  the  Network  and 
special  mailings. 

"A  Good  Age,"  the  newsletter  of  the  Net- 
work, was  launched  in  the  fall,  and  three 
persons  from  the  Network  will  begin  work 
early  in  1988  as  the  editorial  board,  in  con- 
junction with  Commission  members.  The 
newsletter  will  be  a  source  of  communica- 
tions and  support  among  the  aging  ministries 
in  the  several  parishes,  as  well  as  a  vehicle  to 
disseminate  resources  and  ideas. 

The  Rev.  Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano,  Chair 


Deacons'  Training  Program 

The  focal  point  of  1987  was  the  ordination 
of  four  persons  to  the  Vocational  Diaconate: 
Barbara  Armstrong,  Charles  Oglesby,  Virginia 
Poole,  and  Patsy  Walters.  They  are  now  serv- 
ing among  the  helpless  in  the  name  of  Christ; 
their  base  is  in  the  parishes  to  which  they  are 
bringing  the  needs  of  the  world  to  the  Church 
and  where  they  are  enabling  the  servant  minis- 
try of  laypersons,  priests,  and  bishops.  Their 
ministries  are  with  migrant  workers,  univer- 
sity students  who  seek  counseling,  battered 
women  and  the  aging. 

Currently  there  are  11  participants  in  the 
training  program  (three  in  the  first  year  and 
four  in  each  of  the  second  and  third  years); 
two  ministerial  interns  are  in  the  initial  stages 
of  preparation  for  the  Vocational  Diaconate. 

The  Deacons'  Training  Program  Commis- 
sion, instituted  in  1986,  was  preceded  by  a 
special  advisory  committee  to  Bishop  Estill 
that  began  work  in  1983  to  recommend  the 
outlines  of  the  program.  The  Commission 
serves  as  a  board  of  overseers  for  the  pro- 
gram, prepares  the  budget,  makes  recommen- 
dations regarding  curriculum,  and  evaluates 
the  results.  In  addition,  each  Commission 
member  maintains  a  personal  relationship 
with  one  of  the  trainees.  The  three-year 
course  of  study  includes  Bible,  theology, 
ethics,  history,  liturgy,  and  the  practice  of 
ministry,  as  well  as  supervised  field  work.  A 
major  budgetary  change  in  1988  reflects  a 
policy  decision  by  Council  whereby  the  pro- 
gram is  fully  funded  through  the  Diocesan 
Program  Budget,  no  monies  being  derived 
from  Trust  Funds,  as  heretofore. 

Any  member  of  the  Commission  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  inquiries  concerning  the 
Deacons'  Training  Program  or  the  Vocational 
Diaconate.  Persons  who  believe  they  may 
have  a  calling  to  the  Vocational  Diaconate 
should  consult  with  their  local  presbyter;  the 
Rev.  Earl  Brill,  Director  of  the  Program,  is 
available  to  provide  more  specific  information 
and  guidance. 

The  Rev.  Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano,  Chair 


Commission  on  Ministry 

During  the  past  year  the  Commission  on 
Ministry  has  met  six  times.  Five  of  the  meet- 
ings were  overnight  at  our  Diocesan  Confer- 
ence Center  in  Browns  Summit.  The  sixth 
meeting  was  held  at  our  Diocesan  House  in 
Raleigh.  The  commission  members  after  seri- 
ous deliberation  of  each  person  interviewed 
render  what  is  in  our  judgment  the  appropriate 
recommendation  to  the  Bishop  for  his  action. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  on  the 
part  of  many  within  the  Diocese  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  on  Ministry.  The 
canons  of  our  church  are  quite  clear  on  that 
issue.  The  Commission  on  Ministry  is  a  rec- 
ommending body  only.  Our  task  is  to  inter- 
view all  of  the  individuals  seeking  ordination 
who  have  been  referred  to  us  by  the  Bishop 
for  recommendation.  The  Commission  on  Min- 
istry does  not  make  the  decision  relative  to 
the  acceptance  or  redirection  of  the  person 
whom  we  interview.  Obviously  the  commis- 
sion's recommendation  plays  a  significant  role 
on  the  Bishop's  decision  to  accept  or  redirect 
the  person.  The  Bishop  does  not  have  to  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  commission. 

The  members  of  the  commission  respectful- 
ly request  that  communication  about  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  ordination  process  be  addres- 
sed to  the  Bishop.  We  on  the  commission  try 


very  diligently  to  guard  our  integrity  as  a  re- 
commending unit. 

The  commission  members  take  their  re- 
sponsibilities very  seriously  and  we  attempt 
to  guide  the  person  through  the  process  with 
dignity  and  compassion.  The  members  of  the 
commission  find  it  extremely  painful  when 
we  make  an  unfavorable  recommendation  to 
the  Bishop.  Conversely  we  are  filled  with  joy 
when  we  make  favorable  recommendations. 

There  are  sixteen  members  on  the  Commis- 
sion on  Ministry.  All  of  us  are  very  different 
but  all  of  us  share  a  great  love  for  this  church. 
We  ask  for  your  prayers,  trust,  and  support. 
We  shall  continue  to  assist  the  Bishop  as  he 
seeks  to  select  and  nurture  the  persons  who 
will  ultimately  serve  the  church  of  God  in  an 
ordained  capacity. 

The  Rev.  Cyril  Burke,  Chairperson 

Summary  Report  of  the 
Chancellor 

The  Chancellor's  1987  Report  in  full  is  be- 
ing made  to  the  Bishop  and  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  will  appear  in  the  1988  Journal.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  said  activities. 

As  I  am  charged  in  the  canons,  I  have  been 
available  at  all  times  during  1987  "to  advise 
regarding  any  questions  of  law  which  may 
arise  in  the  administration  of  Diocesan  af- 
fairs." In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  I  have  at 
various  times  during  the  year  advised  the 
Bishop,  the  Suffragan  Bishop,  the  Diocesan 
Business  Administrator,  and  other  Diocesan 
and  parochial  officials,  clergy  and  lay,  on  a 
good  many  such  matters.  Included,  among 
others,  are  the  following:  (al  Requirements 
for  the  encumbrance  of  mission  property;  (bl 
Status  of  a  person  as  an  "inactive  member"  of 
a  congregation;  (cl  An  interpretation  of  trusts 
under  the  will  of  Maude  B.  Inscoe  of  which 
both  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh,  and  the  Diocese 
are  beneficiaries;  |dl  The  conveyance  to  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  of  property  in  Fayet- 
teville  that  belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  before  the  creation  of  East  Carolina; 
(e)  The  conveyance  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Dio- 
cese to  Christ  Church,  Albemarle,  a  parish,  of 
its  property  previously  titled  in  the  Trustees; 
(fl  Obtained  the  consent  for  the  substitution 
in  New  York  of  the  Trustee  under  the  will  of 
Carolyn  S.  Mayer,  of  which  the  Diocese  is  a 
remainder  beneficiary;  (g)  Advice  regarding  a 
trust  under  the  will  of  Edward  White  in  War- 
ren County;  (hi  Certified  to  its  accountants 
that  the  Diocese  is  not  involved  in  any  litiga- 
tion against  it;  (il  Advice  as  to  the  terms  of  a 
gift  to  Trinity,  Scotland  Neck,  for  use  in  the 
upkeep  of  its  cemetery;  (j)  Advice  against  the 
incorporation  of  "Happening,"  a  youth  group; 
(kl  Advice  as  to  possible  tax  problems  involv- 
ed in  the  Diocese  acting  as  a  conduit  for  gifts 
to  a  third  party;  (1)  The  requirement  that  ves- 
try action  must  be  by  majority  vote  only;  (ml 
Advice  concerning  problems  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  St.  Luke's  cemetery  in  Tarboro;  (nl 
Advice  that  a  priest  cannot  serve  on  a  vestry; 
(ol  Requirements  to  allow  Thompson  Orphan- 
age to  permit  the  erection  of  a  child  care  cen- 
ter on  property  previously  given  the  City  of 
Charlotte  for  playground  purposes;  (p)  Advice 
to  the  Bishop  on  a  deposition  matter. 

In  addition:  (a)  Attended  a  gathering  at  St. 
Augustine's  College  connected  with  the  quar- 
terly meeting  there  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Church;  (bl  Gave  a  paper  to 
the  Diocese's  Episcopal  Lay  Administrator's 
Association;  (cl  Served  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Constitution  and  Canons;  (d) 
As  Chancellor  and  Parliamentarian  attended 
all  sessions  of  both  the  regular  and  the  Special 
Diocesan  Convention  in  1987;  (el  With  Bishop 
Vest  and  our  wives  attended  the  Conference 
of  Chancellors  of  the  Fourth  Province  held  in 
South  Carolina. 

Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  Chancellor 


Saint  Mary's  College 

The  opening  of  the  145th  academic  year  at 
Saint  Mary's  College  on  August  25,  1987  mark- 
ed an  increased  enrollment  of  465  students. 
One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  school  has  been 
to  increase  our  enrollment  with  those  students 
who  will  most  benefit  from  the  Saint  Mary's 
experience— academically,  socially,  and  spiri- 
tually. The  success  of  the  Admissions  Office 
in  attracting  young  women  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  educational  program  and  pro- 
vide leadership  is  apparent. 

The  availability  of  scholarship  money  is  a 
crucial  part  of  the  college's  recruiting  strategy. 
Many  of  the  students  we  would  most  like  to 
enroll  need  financial  assistance,  the  Presiden- 


tial Scholarship  is  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
merit  awards,  given  to  students  who  have  not 
only  demonstrated  an  impressive  academic  re- 
cord, but  also  a  record  of  community  service. 
This  year,  14  Presidential  Scholarships,  cover- 
ing full  tuition,  were  awarded.  The  group 
meets  together  regularly  with  their  faculty 
sponsor  and  other  guests  for  discussions  on 
challenging  and  controversial  subjects. 

A  brand  new  scholarship  was  awarded  to 
four  students  this  year.  Given  by  an  anony- 
mous trustee  of  the  college,  the  Trustee  Scholar- 
ship is  worth  $3,000  to  each  recipient.  Tuition 
assistance  to  daughters  of  Episcopal  clergy  in 
the  five  affiliated  dioceses  has  also  been  in- 
creased; boarding  students  now  receive  $1,500 
assistance.  This  reflects  the  college's  contin- 
uing commitment  to  our  Episcopal  family. 

A  summer  reading  requirement  was  re- 
instituted  for  all  students  this  year.  High 
school  and  college  students  were  required  to 
read  three  books,  which  included  David  Cop- 
perfield  for  everyone.  Discussion  groups  were 
held  with  faculty  members  during  the  open- 
ing weeks  of  school,  and  all  students  were  re- 
quired to  write  short  essays  about  the  books. 
Parents  and  alumnae  have  been  very  suppor- 
tive of  this  program,  and  students  are  waiting 
to  see  what  next  summer's  list  will  be. 

Saint  Mary's  has  a  rich  tradition  from 
which  to  draw  for  new  strength.  One  of  our 
challenges  is  to  continue  to  uphold  and  nur- 
ture the  values  of  our  tradition  in  ways  which 
are  meaningful  to  young  women  in  1987.  We 
keep  in  mind  that  we  are  training  leaders  for 
the  21st  century.  We  seek  to  create  a  grad- 
uate literate  in  the  great  events  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  and  Western  civilization. 
Required  chapel  reflects  this  commitment. 

In  addition  to  four  weekly  services,  the 
Chapel  program  sponsors  our  outreach  in  the 
community.  Groups  of  students  are  currently 
serving  as  volunteers  at  the  Governor  More- 
head  School,  Frankie  Lemmon  School  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  Hillhaven  Convalescent 
Center,  and  as  sponsors  of  Brownie  troops  at 
local  schools.  Nearly  100  students  serve  as 
acolytes,  lay  readers,  altar  guild  members  and 
Vestry  members.  During  the  1986-87  school 
year,  99  services  were  held  in  the  Chapel. 

We  feel  we  can  assure  you  that  you  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  living  in  the  home 
diocese  of  the  Episcopal  high  school  and  col- 
lege for  women,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 

Clauston  L.  Jenkins,  President 


Department  of  Finance 
and  Business  Methods 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Business  Methods  as  stated  in  Canon  15 
of  the  Diocesan  Canons  is  that  it:  "shall 
direct,  coordinate,  and  administer  the  business 
affairs  of  the  Diocese  not  vested  by  Canon  in 
other  officers  and  agencies  and  not  otherwise 
assigned  by  the  Council."  According  to  these 
stated  guidelines,  the  Department  reports  the 
following  actions  taken  in  1987: 

1.  —Considered  the  question  of  contribu- 
tions into  the  various  Diocesan  Trust  Funds 
and  the  distribution  of  income  therefrom, 
and  made  the  following  recommendations: 

-That  any  funds  tendered  to  the  Diocese 
for  a  new  fund  be  first  reviewed  by  this  De- 
partment before  acceptance. 

-That  there  be  no  minimum  amount  esta- 
blished for  contribution  to  any  of  the  trust 
funds. 

-That  there  be  no  quarterly  income  distri- 
butions of  less  than  $50.00. 

2.  Recommended  that  Diocesan  personnel 
covered  under  group  hospitalization  insurance 
who  terminate  their  association  with  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  may  continue  hospital- 
ization insurance  coverage  for  a  temporary 
period  of  time  until  other  coverage  can  be 
secured,  but  such  temporary  coverage  will  be 
available  only  upon  written  application  and 
agreement  to  pay  the  premium  for  such  cover- 
age. This  Department  prepared  the  necessary 
application. 

3.  Received  and  considered  the  recommen- 
dation from  the  North  Carolina  Episcopal 
Clergy  Association  for  adoption  of  a  Resolu- 
tion urging  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
and  each  Congregation  therein  to  include  as 
soon  as  possible  a  Social  Security  Offset 
Allowance  in  clergy  compensation  according 
to  a  defined  formula.  This  Department  re- 
commended that  a  Resolution  be  drafted  for 
adoption  at  the  1988  Diocesan  Convention  to 
request  the  U.S.  Congress  to  enact  the  neces- 
sary Social  Security  regulations  so  that,  for 
Social  Security  purposes,  Episcopal  Clergy 
will  be  treated  as  employees  rather  than  self- 
employed. 
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mere  are  sixteen  members  on 
the  Commission  on  Ministry.  All 
of  us  are  very  different,  but  all  of 
us  share  a  great  love  for  this 
church.  We  ask  for  your  prayers, 
trust,  and  support.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  Bishop  as  he 
seeks  to  select  and  nurture  the 
persons  who  will  ultimately  serve 
the  church  of  God  in  an  ordained 
capacity. 

—Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Ministry 


Q 


fur  plans  for  expansion  in- 
clude not  only  a  swimming  pool 
but  also  an  activities  building, 
more  appropriate  housing  and 
separate  eating  facilities.  The  ad- 
ditional housing  will  also  be  help- 
ful in  accommodating  our  larger 
parish  family  weekends  and  better 
handling  of  the  annual  clergy  con- 
ference. 

—Report  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  The  Conference  Center 


4.  For  the  Diocesan  staff,  exclusive  of  the 
two  Bishops,  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
following  areas: 

-Implementation  of  Annual  Evaluations. 
-Employment  Application. 
-Development  of  Job  Descriptions. 

5.  Consulted  with  the  Diocesan  Business 
Manager  on  numerous  matters,  included 
among  these  being: 

-Development  of  a  Requisition  Form  for 
use  in  requesting  expenditure  of  Diocesan 
funds. 

-Updating  and  implementing  of  a  Parish 
Treasurers'  Handbook  and  Manual. 

-Review  of  insurance  questions  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Insurance  Committee. 

-Proper  review  and  analysis  of  Parish 
Parochial  Reports. 

6.  Submitted  salary  recommendations  for 
1988  for  the  Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund 
falling  within  the  purview  of  this  Department. 

7.  Recommended  clergy  minimum  salary 
increases  for  1988. 

8.  Recommended  mileage  refunds  within 
federal  guidelines  for  diocesan  business 
travel,  if  such  refunds  are  requested. 

9.  Considered  and  presented  to  Council  in- 
formation concerning  provision  of  income  re- 
placement insurance  coverage  for  all  Diocesan 
staff,  conference  center  staff  and  chaplains. 

10.  Considered  and  recommended  to  Coun- 
cil adoption  of  a  policy  providing  for  Clergy 
Sabbaticals  after  five  to  seven  years  service  in 
a  given  position. 

11.  Advised  and  assisted  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Diocese  in  overseeing  the  expenditure  of 
Diocesan  funds. 

Mahlon  W.  DeLoatch,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Conference  Center 

Your  Conference  Center  will  have  completed 
six  (6)  full  calendar  years  of  operation  by 
January  1988:  The  usage  of  this  Center  still 
continues  to  grow  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
complete  facilities  have  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished as  we  originally  planned. 

Through  ten  (10)  months  of  1987,  our  oc- 
cupancy rate  was  down  slightly  for  Diocesan 
use  but  up  for  outside  usage  to  give  us  a  10% 
overall  increase  over  1986.  Both  bednights 
and  meals  served  showed  a  considerable  in- 
crease compared  to  1986. 

While  we  do  not  have  a  final  year's  figures 
at  this  time,  through  ten  (101  months  our  gross 
income  is  slightly  more  than  1986.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  severe  weather  in  our  first 
quarter  caused  significant  cancellations  and 
the  recovery  in  the  second  (2nd)  and  third 
(3rd)  quarters  was  remarkably  good.  We  be- 
lieve at  this  time  that  we  will  break  even  or 
have  a  small  deficit  at  year  end.  This  is  due  to 
the  severe  weather  last  winter  plus  increased 
expense  especially  payroll. 

The  third  (3rd)  Board  of  Visitors  was  held 
in  late  April  and  again  Emmett  Sebrell  did  a 
fine  job  in  presenting  the  Conference  Center 
to  our  visitors. 

Gifts  to  the  Conference  Center  are  always 
welcome  but  due  to  a  probable  Diocesan  Capi- 
tal Fund  Drive,  we  did  not  institute  a  sepa- 
rate campaign.  Gifts  from  parishes,  Board  of 
Visitors  and  individuals  did  total  $25,980.00 
through  October. 

These  gifts  are  used  for  miscellaneous 
capital  needs.  The  Board  decided  in  Novem- 
ber to  proceed  with  a  resurfacing  of  our  road 
which  we  believe  all  recent  visitors  will  be 
extremely  pleased  with.  Other  small  capital 
expenditures  were  also  made. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  met  three  (3) 
times  so  far  with  one  (1)  meeting  canceled  in 
the  winter  due  to  snow  and  ice.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  met  seven  (7)  times  at  this 
writing  along  with  various  committees  of  the 
Board.  The  six  (61  members  of  our  Board  who 
rotate  off  in  January  are  Mrs.  Phyllis  Barrett, 
Mrs.  May  Sherrod,  Mr.  A.H.A.  Williams  and 
the  Revs.  Verdery  Kerr,  Stephen  Elkins- 
Williams  and  G.  Kenneth  Henry.  The  Board 
appreciates  very  much  their  devoted  and  con- 
structive service  and  their  successors  will  be 
named  at  the  Diocesan  Convention. 

The  great  news,  however,  is  that  the  Spe- 
cial Convention  at  St.  Mary's  in  September 
voted  to  call  for  a  Diocesan  Campaign  to  be 
started  promptly  and  featuring  the  expansion 
of  the  Conference  Center,  especially  the  youth 
facilities. 

The  Board  not  only  wants  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  its  retiring  members,  but  all 
former  directors  and  the  many  others  who 
worked  and  voted  for  this  sorely  needed  ex- 
pansion. 

Our  Conference  Center,  as  you  know,  does 
not  have  the  advantage  of  the  mountains  or 


seashore  and  the  lack  of  adequate  swimming 
facilities  has  been  extremely  detrimental  in 
attracting  the  youth  of  the  Diocese.  Our  plans 
for  expansion  include  not  only  a  swimming 
pool  but  also  an  activities  building,  more  ap- 
propriate housing  and  separate  eating  facili- 
ties. The  additional  housing  will  also  be  help- 
ful in  accommodating  our  larger  parish  family 
weekends  and  better  handling  of  the  annual 
clergy  conference. 

In  closing,  we  would  especially  like  to 
congratulate  Dick  Hord,  Betty  Brown,  Phil 
Whitacre,  Bob  Nordbruch  and  Brenda  Purcell 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  staff.  Their 
loyalty  and  efficiency  was  superior  during 
this  past  year  and  we  look  forward  to  their 
dedicated  service  in  the  years  to  come. 

L.A.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

Evangelism  and  Renewal 
Commission 

This  report  needs  to  begin  with  a  note  of 
thanksgiving  for  many  people,  and  the  varied 
gifts  they  shared  during  the  last  year.  Some- 
times any  commission's  most  difficult  task 
may  be  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  work 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  already  doing.  For  that  work, 
we  are  thankful. 

The  Evangelism  and  Renewal  Commission 
works  on  two  levels.  First,  the  commission 
serves  as  the  coordinator  of  many  diocesan 
activities.  In  that  role  this  report  will  mention 
several  group's  activities.  Second,  the  com- 
mission's own  events  will  also  be  mentioned. 

The  year  1987  was  exciting  and  productive. 
Several  renewal  groups  continued  to  provide 
their  offerings  to  the  diocese.  The  Anglican 
Fellowship  of  Prayer  and  the  E.C.W.  esta- 
blished a  prayer  network  in  the  Raleigh  con- 
vocation. The  intent  is  that  this  will  be  a  pilot 
for  a  diocesan-wide  prayer  network.  The  two 
renewal  groups  oriented  toward  young  peo- 
ple, Y.E.S.  and  Happening,  both  completed 
two  full  weekends  this  year.  Y.E.S.  located  a 
camp  which  will  provide  better  facilities  for 
future  weekends. 

All  3  weekends  Cursillo  offered  have  been 
full  with  a  total  of  106  first  fulltime  parti- 
cipants. Faith  Alive  held  a  weekend  for  St. 
Paul's  in  Cary.  Marriage  Encounter  referred 
interested  couples  to  nearby  dioceses.  The 
Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  continues  to 
provide  the  valuable  resource  of  St.  John's 
House  in  Durham.  The  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew  also  continued  their  valuable  work 
in  the  diocese  and  are  looking  forward  to  a 
national  meeting  here  in  1988.  The  Order  of 
St.  Luke's  year  has  been  very  productive.  At 
least  one  new  chapter  is  anticipated  in  1988. 
Kairos,  a  renewal  ministry  for  men  in  prison, 
made  excellent  progress  toward  an  active  role 
in  this  diocese. 

The  commission  offered  a  renewal  weekend 
led  by  Bishop  William  Frey  of  Colorado  at 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte.  The  commission's 
major  new  thrust  was  presenting  workshops 
entitled  "Evangelism  for  Episcopalians." 
These  consist  of  5  separate  workshops  on 
how  evangelism  is  part  of  our  life  in 'the  areas 
of  Service,  Worship,  New  Members,  Witnessing, 
and  Pastoral  Care.  All-day  workshops  were 
held  at  All  Saints',  Concord  and  St.  Timothy's, 
Winston-Salem.  As  a  spinoff  from  those 
workshops,  commission  members  spoke  at 
several  parishes  with  a  focus  on  one  of  those 
5  areas. 

The  year  1988  looks  to  be  even  more  exci- 
ting than  1987.  The  commission  will  increase 
its  emphasis  on  offering  parishes  information 
through  workshops  and  other  speakers.  The 
proposed  budget  includes  funds  to  offer  a 
workshop  for  parish  evangelism  committee 
chairmen.  The  tentative  topic  is  "new  mem- 
ber incorporation."  As  we  continue  to  increase 
the  information  we  have  to  share,  we  learn 
over  and  over  again  how  many  activities  we 
all  should  be  proud  of  and  thankful  for  in  our 
diocese. 

Ken  Kroohs,  Chairman 


Clergy  Deployment 
Commission 

In  1987  the  Clergy  Deployment  Commission 
continued  its  ministry  of  assisting  clergy  in 
registering  with  the  Church  Deployment  Of- 
fice (CDO)  in  New  York  and  in  assisting  par- 
ishes in  their  search  for  clergy. 

Diocesan  clergy  were  contacted  by  mail  or 
in  person  and  urged  to  update  with  the  CDO. 
Many  clergy  took  advantage  of  this  invitation 
and  conferred  with  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  North  Carolina 


Episcopal  Consultant  Network  continues  to 
be  essential  in  the  diocesan  search  process. 
Small  congregations  should  note  that  a  spe- 
cial manual  for  their  search  process  has  been 
developed  and  is  available  from  the  Bishop's 
office. 

Members  of  the  Commission  (the  Revs. 
William  Lantz,  James  Mathieson  and  Nancy 
Reynolds  Pagano)  look  forward  to  continuing 
their  assistance  to  the  diocese  in  1988. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Smyth 
Clergy  Deployment  Officer 

Parish  Grant  Commission 

Since  1972,  when  the  Parish  Grant  Commis- 
sion was  created  by  the  Diocesan  Council  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  that  year's  Conven- 
tion, 144  different  grants  to  congregations 
have  been  made  for  a  total  expenditure  of 
$380,800. 

The  Parish  Grant  program  has  provided 
seed  money  to  congregations  of  this  diocese 
to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  become  in- 
volved in  social  outreach  in  their  local  com- 
munities, with  an  emphasis  on  member  par- 
ticipation and  ecumenical  cooperation.  Filling 
in  the  application  forms,  available  from  the 
Diocesan  House,  requires  careful  planning  so 
as  to  meet  the  Council's  criteria,  which  it  is 
the  task  of  the  Commission  to  monitor.  The 
specific  guidelines  of  the  program  stipulate 
that  innovative  pilot  projects  are  particularly 
to  be  encouraged  and  that  assurances  are  to 
be  given  that  future  funding  has  been  con- 
sidered. Vestries  are  required  to  supervise  the 
expenditure  of  grants  and  the  Parish  Grant 
Commission  receives  year-end  evaluations  of 
each  program. 

In  1986  the  Parish  Grant  Commission  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  as  a  line  item  in  the 
diocesan  budget.  Previous  sources  of  of  fun- 
ding, diocesan  trust  funds  or  budget  surpluses, 
were  unreliable;  furthermore,  this  kind  of 
funding  strategy  did  not  truly  reflect  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Diocese  to  the  outreach  min- 
istry of  its  congregations. 

Congregations  large  and  small  have  called 
on  this  resource  to  assist  them  in  new  ven- 
tures among  those  in  need  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  commission  been  heartened  by 
the  diverse  and  generous  witness  made  by 
Episcopal  Churches  throughout  the  commu- 
nities of  our  Diocese. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Smyth,  Chairman 

Commission  on 
Women's  Issues 

Ever  since  the  Commission  on  Women's 
Issues  has  existed  as  a  task  force,  we  have 
periodically  reviewed  and  reworked  our  mis- 
sion statement'  to  keep  it  current  with  our 
working  objectives.  Our  commission  wants  a 
church  community  that  gives  women  oppor- 
tunities to  deepen  their  spiritual  life,  to  serve 
that  community  with  all  their  talents,  and  to 
witness  to  the  Gospel  by  word  and  example 
both  as  lay  and  clergy  women.  Because  of 
the  inclusion  in  Part  11(A)  of  the  NC  2000 
Report  "to  enhance  the  Diocesan  volume  and 
level  of  female  leadership,  both  clergy  and 
lay,"  we  are  encouraged  that  our  goals— the 
increase  of  women  in  policy-making  deci- 
sions and  the  employment  of  more  female 
clergy— are  also  those  of  the  NC  2000  Com- 
mission. 

Listed  below  is  a  summary  of  our  activities 
during  the  current  year. 

At  the  Diocesan  Convention  and  the  ECWs 
Annual  Meeting  we  presented  the  documen- 
tary, "Women  in  Poverty:  The  NC  Story," 
which  described  how  easy  it  is  for  a  woman 
to  find  herself  in  poverty  and  how  difficult  it 
is  for  her  to  escape. 

We  continue  to  educate  men  and  women 
in  the  Diocese  to  the  needs  of  women  thrown 
suddenly  into  the  work  force.  The  Lex  Math- 
ews Scholarship  fund  is  our  practical  and 
symbolic  answer  to  this  problem.  We  advo- 
cated that  this  scholarship  be  included  in  the 
Diocesan  fund  drive  and  are  excited  that  this 
has  become  a  reality.  We  expect  to  reach 
$30,000  soon  so  that  we  can  begin  offering  a 
modest  scholarship  with  the  interest.  In  order 
to  publicize  the  fund  more  effectively,  we 
now  have  an  attractive  brochure  that  is  being 
distributed  throughout  the  parishes. 

At  the  1987  Diocesan  Convention,  dele 
gates  passed  a  resolution  on  affirmative  action 
as  it  applies  to  women  in  the  Church.  In  order 
to  implement  an  effective  plan  through  the 
search  process,  members  of  our  commission 
have  met  with  members  of  the  Deployment 
Commission  and  the  Consultant  Network, 
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who  have  been  enthusiastic  and  supportive 
about  working  with  us. 

A  recent  compilation  of  figures  showing 
the  number  of  women  serving  in  such  parish 
positions  as  senior  and  junior  wardens,  trea- 
surers, and  priests  and  such  diocesan  posi- 
tions as  Standing  Committee,  Diocesan  Coun- 
cil, and  Commission  on  Ministry  shows  that 
this  Diocese  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve 
equality  in  leadership.  That  is  true  whether 
the  figures  represent  elective  or  appointive 
activities. 

We  continue  to  search  for  the  best  way  to 
offer  support  to  Episcopal  women  in  ministry, 
lay  and  clergy.  We  desire  input  from  these 
women  themselves  and  so  far,  are  excited  by 
their  enthusiasm.  Our  Second  Decade  Con- 
ference was  held  June  5-7  at  St.  Mary's  College, 
co-sponsored  by  the  college  and  by  the  ECW; 
this  celebrated  the  second  decade  of  the  or- 
dination of  women  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Out  of  the  52  persons  attending,  nine  came 
from  outside  the  diocese,  43  from  inside  the 
diocese;  15  were  clergy  or  in  process;  37  were 
laity;  51  were  women,  one,  male.  The  enthu- 
siasm was  so  great  that  Janet  Watrous  is  plan- 
ning another  conference  to  be  held  on  campus 
in  1988. 

We  have  begun  building  a  Talent  Bank  of 
women  qualified  for  appointive  and  elective 
Diocesan  positions,  to  support  both  clergy 
and  lay  women  as  they  seek  leadership  roles 
and  to  have  a  network  of  representatives  in 
every  parish  in  the  Diocese.  One  of  our  Com- 
mission members,  Colleen  Hartsoe,  is  work- 
ing out  a  detailed  plan  of  increasing  this  par- 
ish representative  list.  A  fall  conference  is  in 
the  planning  stage;  in  fact,  we  have  reserved 
the  Conference  Center  for  Sept.  23-24,  1988. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  many  peo- 
ple receive  information  about  our  program. 
Our  most  effective  method  has  been  a  quar- 
terly newsletter  from  CWI  initiated  in  1987, 
and  mailed  to  someone  in  every  parish.  Or- 
ganizations within  the  Diocese  have  begun 
showing  interest  in  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties. We  will  have  a  slide  presentation  on  the 
Second  Decade  Conference  for  groups  to  bor- 
row as  well  as  a  videotape  of  the  "Women  in 
Poverty"  film  mentioned  earlier. 

We  developed  an  organization  plan  for 
ourselves  that  we  hope  will  be  a  model  in 
openness  and  wide  lay  involvement.  This 
plan  was  presented  to  the  Bishop  and  CSM 
Director  and  met  with  their  approval.  Part  of 
our  plan  includes  a  system  insuring  that  mem- 
bers will  rotate  off  the  Commission  after  three 
years  and  that  the  chairperson  will  serve  no 
more  than  two  terms.  At  the  end  of  1987,  four 
nembers  of  the  original  task  force  will  be 
replaced.  We  thank  the  Bishop,  the  late  Lex 
Mathews,  and  the  1986  Convention  for  the 
opportunity  to  serve  this  Diocese  in  its  effort 
to  encourage  the  empowerment  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. 

Even  though  we  have  a  full  agenda  with 
the  programs  listed  above,  the  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  recently  reported  to  the 
Commission  its  recommendation  to  move  in 
the  next  few  years  into  broad  issues  that  af- 
fect women:  Child  abuse,  wife  abuse,  AIDS, 
economic  status. 

The  Commission  on  Women's  Issues 
believes  that  the  overriding  inequity  facing 
women  today  is  their  low  income  base.  That 
becomes  not  simply  women's  problems  but 
everyone's  problem.  In  our  Church  today,  we 
are  challenged  by  an  increasing  number  of 
complex  issues  that  demand  solution  in  inno- 
vative ways.  Until  we  involve  both  men  and 
women  in  the  decision-making  process,  we 
are  utilizing  only  half  of  our  energy  and  avail- 
able talent.  How  to  encourage  women  to  real- 
ize their  potential  is  everyone's  problem.  Our 
commission  can  only  serve  as  catalyst  for 
change.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
in  leadership  positions  would  indicate  change 
was  occurring.  There  are  so  many  factors 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  woman's  being  able 
to  offer  herself  as  a  leader  that  any  action  of 
the  Church  that  recognizes  this  and  deter- 
mines to  do  something  about  it  would  be  a 
sign  of  success. 

Sally  S.  Cone,  Chair 

Department  of  Records 
and  History  and  Registrar 

The  big  event  for  the  Department  of  Records 
and  History  in  1987  was,  of  course,  the  publi- 
cation, after  20  years  of  preparation,  of  The 
Episcopal  Church  in  North  Carolina,  1701-1959. 
The  book  was  guided  through  its  final  stages 
by  the  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Sarah  Lem- 
mon  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Matthew 
Hodgson,  director  of  the  UNC  Press.  Distri- 
bution is  being  handled  through  the  diocesan 


book  store  at  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Oxford. 
Copies  will  be  available  at  the  Convention  in 
January,  and  it  certainly  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  congregation  in  the  Diocese. 

The  Department  honored  the  nine  living 
authors  of  the  chapters  in  the  History  at  an 
open  house  and  autographing  event  in  the 
Diocesan  House  in  November.  Three  who 
wrote  chapters  for  the  book— Hugh  T.  Lefler, 
James  W.  Patton,  and  James  S.  Brawley— are 
now  deceased.  The  other  nine— Sarah  Mc- 
Culloh  Lemmon,  Henry  W.  Lewis,  Blackwell 
P.  Robinson,  William  S.  Powell,  Lawrence 
Foushee  London,  George  H.  Esser,  L.  Bartine 
Sherman,  Lawrence  Fay  Brewster,  and 
Elizabeth  W.  Thomson— were  all  at  the  open 
house,  the  first  time  ever  they  had  all  been 
together. 

At  the  1987  Convention  the  Department 
and  the  Convention  honored  Dr.  Lawrence 
London  with  a  resolution  and  a  plaque  recog- 
nizing his  50  years  as  Historiographer  for  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Frank  Grubbs 
was  named  as  new  Historiographer  and  he 
serves  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  this  Depart- 
ment. His  first  project  in  this  capacity  is  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  a  directory  of  the 
churches  in  the  Diocese  which  will  contain  a 
brief  history  of  each  one. 

Dr.  Nelle  Bellamy,  archivist  for  the  Nation- 
al Episcopal  Archives,  was  keynote  speaker 
for  the  annual  Parish  Historians  conference 
and  workshop  in  the  fall.  The  conference  in- 
cluded detailed  instructions  and  demonstra- 
:ion  of  the  conservation  of  parish  records  by 
our  own  archivist,  Michelle  Francis. 

The  Business  Administrator,  Letty  Magdanz, 
met  with  the  Department  to  discuss  the  pre- 
servation of  business  records  on  microfilm. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Diocese,  the  Ven.  Neff 
Powell,  met  with  the  Department  to  discuss 
his  work  as  Secretary,  especially  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Journal.  A  time  table  and  a  sche- 
dule of  responsibilities  has  been  worked  out 
with  the  hope  that  this  will  facilitate  a  more 
timely  production  of  the  Journal. 

Acquisitions  for  the  archives  this  year  in- 
clude papers  of  John  Norton  Atkins,  an  early 
missionary  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
given  by  his  son  George;  Bishop  Fraser's  pa- 
pers, the  journal  of  Bishop  Cheshire's  official 
acts,  and  some  of  Bishop  Lyman's  papers,  all 
of  which  had  been  deposited  with  the  Southern 
Historical  Collection  in  Chapel  Hill;  additional 
papers  and  books  given  by  George  London  of 
Raleigh;  and  a  collection  of  Bishop  Penick's 
sermons. 

Members  of  the  Department  are  the  Chair- 
man and  Lucy  Davis  from  the  Diocesan 
Council,  Archivist  Michelle  Francis,  Historiog- 
rapher Frank  Grubbs,  Carolyn  Hager,  Sarah 
Lemmon,  George  London,  the  Rev.  William 
Price,  Patricia  Rosenthal  and  the  Rev.  Bartine 
Sherman. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Department  is,  by 
Canon,  also  the  Registrar,  and  because  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  that  position  are 
in  fact  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment, this  report  serves  as  both  the  report  of 
the  Registrar  and  of  the  Department  of 
Records  and  History. 

Jane  R.  House,  Chairman 

Commission  on  Historic 
St.  John's 

Seemingly  out  of  place  in  space  and  time,  it 
sits  near  a  village  crossroad,  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  colonial  architecture  reminding  us 
of  the  Sacred.  In  its  secular  history  the  world 
moved  away,  decade  by  decade.  No  communi- 
cants, no  congregation— St.  John's,  Williams- 
boro,  reminds  us  that  without  witness,  wor- 
ship or  ministry  there  is  no  life  in  a  church. 

Yet  there  is  a  responsibility  to  still  make 
history  live  and  remind  us  of  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  through  generations.  At  least  three 
times  a  year  the  Committee  for  Historic  St. 
John's  hosts  special  services;  and  on  summer 
Sunday  afternoons  keeps  open  the  doors  to 
all  visitors  and  pilgrims. 

This  past  year  our  annual  service  (always  the 
second  Sunday  in  October)  was  a  Eucharist, 
with  Dr.  Frank  Grubbs,  Historiographer  of 
the  Diocese,  our  speaker.  Once  again  we  host- 
ed an  Ascension  Eve  Eucharist;  and  a  candle- 
light carol  service  on  the  Sunday  before  Christ- 
mas. 

The  Committee  has  welcomed  special 
school  groups  and  civic  organizations  plus 
two  confirmation  classes.  We  have  overseen 
use  of  the  property  and  building.  The  Com- 
mittee thanks  the  Guild  members  who  have 
helped  us  and  the  interest  shown  by  so  many 
of  the  diocese  in  our  mother  church. 

The  Rev.  Harrison  T.  Simons,  Chairman 


Land  Stewardship 
Commission 

The  Land  Stewardship  Commission  con- 
tinues its  efforts  to  educate  members  of  this 
Church  on  good  use  of  God's  land  and  care 
for  His  creation. 

We  are  grateful  that  Bishop  Estill  enlarged 
our  Commission  this  year  and  added  three 
persons  to  it;  they  have  brought  new  ideas 
and  specific  expertise. 

To  date,  our  attempts  to  get  churches  to  in- 
clude environmental  issues  in  their  education 
curricula  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we 
wished.  Members  of  the  Commission  attended 
meetings  of  clergy  in  three  convocations  and 
made  presentations  to  them  explaining  our 
materials  and  our  willingness  to  come  into 
parishes  or  convocations  and  hold  workshops 
for  Christian  Education  leaders  and  clergy.  At 
our  request,  the  Education  and  Training  Com- 
mission developed  a  study  guide  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  our  Land  Stewardship 
Syllabus  and  it  was  forwarded  to  all  clergy  in 
a  "Please  Note"  mailing.  We  remain  hopeful 
that  more  parishes  will  look  at  these  issues 
for  inclusion  in  their  education  programs. 
Our  offer  of  help  and  training  remains  firm. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Commis- 
sion, Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro,  agreed  to 
develop  a  pilot  program  for  1988  Lenten  Study 
on  issues  attendant  to  the  use  of  the  land.  We 
look  forward  to  a  report  and  evaluation  of 
this  study  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be- 
come a  model  for  other  churches. 

Our  Commission  is  in  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing its  second  slide  show  which  will  be 
available  for  congregational  use  in  early  1988. 
The  focus  will  be  on  stewardship  around  the 
home  and  promises  to  be  evocative.  Wallace 
Kaufman,  Commission  member,  is  the  author 
of  the  script. 

The  ecumenical  work  continues  with  the 
Land  Stewardship  Council.  With  them,  we 
co-sponsored  the  Lex  Mathews  Land  Steward- 
ship Conference  at  Camp  Caraway  in  Novem- 
ber, with  more  than  60  persons  in  attendance. 
Speakers  included  Congressman  David  Price, 
Robert  Rodell,  Ferrell  Guillory  and  among 
panel  leaders  were  the  Rev.  Jim  Lewis,  Bill 
Bulloch  and  Wallace  Kaufman  of  our  Com- 
mission. Feedback  was  so  positive  that  the 
Council  expects  to  continue  the  Conference 
on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Council  has  been  more  legislatively  ac- 
tive this  year  than  in  previous  years.  With 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors resolutions  supporting  the  ban  on  laun- 
dry phosphates,  careful  storage  of  radioactive 
waste,  and  cleanup  of  inactive  and  abandon- 
ed hazardous  wastes  dumps  were  forwarded 
to  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  While 
we  see  the  advantage  of  a  more  pro-active 
stance,  the  Council  has  the  constraint  of  its 
tax-free  status  which  limits  these  activities. 

Continued  growing  ecumenical  support  for 
the  work  of  the  Land  Stewardship  Council  is 
evidenced  by  increased  financial  support 
from  participating  judicatories.  The  support 
by  this  diocese  is  matched  by  the  two  Catholic 
dioceses  in  the  State  and  the  Presbyterian 
Synod.  Giving  has  increased  from  the  other 
two  Episcopal  dioceses  in  North  Carolina  and 
by  the  Methodist  Conferences. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Land  Stewardship 
Commission,  I  sit  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Council  as  the  Bishop's  representative. 
In  that  capacity  I  have  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  and  its  annual  meeting. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Diocese  is  aware  that 
it  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  these  issues  in  the 
Church  and  the  Commission  and  the  Council 
serve  as  models  for  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Our  issues  are  also  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
Browning's  issues  and  one  of  his  mission 
thrusts  is  Stewardship  of  God's  Creation.  Our 
diocesan  structure  is  in  place  to  move  for- 
ward; we  are  excited  about  the  possibilities 
before  us. 

Scott  T.  Evans,  Chairman 

Small  Church  Commission 

Over  the  years  of  our  existence  this  Commis- 
sion has  moved  from  studies  of  small  church" 
needs  and  concerns  to  support  of  small  chur- 
ches in  living  with  or  working  through  such 
needs.  We  have  moved  from  awareness  of  iso- 
lation to  reassurance  of  cooperative  support 
and  affirmation  of  small  church  ministry.  But 
over  these  same  years  the  Commission  also 
took  on  the  exciting  responsibility  of  encour- 
agement and  development  of  new  congrega- 
tions which  began  as  small  churches.  Both 
emphases  of  older  churches  and  new  ones  in- 
cluded planning  educational  opportunities  and 
strategizing  for  the  future.  But  both  emphases 
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*o  we  feel  good  enough 
about  our  parishes  to  invite  other 
people  to  join  us?  National 
statistics  show  that  the  majority  of 
people  go  to  church  because  they 
were  invited  by  other  members. 
How  would  we  respond  if  the 
Bishop  asked  every  communicant 
to  bring  one  new  member  into  his 
or  her  parish  with  the  goal  of 
doubling  membership  throughout 
the  diocese  in  1988? 

—Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  State  of  the  Church 


required  more  work  than  we  could  continue 
to  responsibly  handle. 

Such  led  us  in  the  Spring  of  this  year  to 
consult  with  our  bishops  and  tr\e  Chairperson 
of  the  Department  of  Outreach  and  Mission; 
and  to  a  restructuring  proposal  by  all  of  us  to 
the  Council  of  the  diocese.  We  believe  the 
results  have  strengthened  the  future  of  small 
churches  in  the  diocese.  The  responsibility 
for  locating  property  sites  and  developing 
new  congregations  has  been  assumed  by  the 
Department  of  Outreach  and  Mission.  The 
responsibility  for  nurturing  and  supporting 
new  congregations  is  assumed  by  the  Small 
Church  Commission  when  they  begin  their 
existence  and  growth. 

Such  nurture  and  support  we  have  attemp- 
ted to  carry  out  by  consultations  to  several 
congregations  or  by  liaison  teams  working 
closely  with  some  other  congregations.  We 
have  encouraged  small  churches  which  lack 
membership  or  resources  for  a  fulltime  priest 
to  consider  new  forms  of  parish  ministry 
such  as  coalitions,  yoked  congregations,  or 
parttime  clergy.  We  have  encouraged  laity  to 
discover  and  live  out  their  own  ministries  in 
small  congregations  and  to  affirm  the  ministry 
of  all— priest  and  people.  This  included  a 
regional  conference  at  Trinity  Center  par- 
ticipated in  by  four  of  our  small  churches. 

All  of  these  steps  have  made  us  aware  of  a 
need  for  continued  support  and  training.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  planning  a  major  con- 
ference for  our  small  churches.  It  will  enable 
teams  from  each  participating  congregation 
to  share  and  discover  new  ways  to  affirm 
ministry;  effectively  carry  out  mission;  and 
develop  or  strengthen  congregational  life  and 
witness.  With  six  new  congregations  in  the 
diocese  we  are  planning  a  workshop  in  1988 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  sharing  their 
new  life  and  discovering  help  to  strengthen 
their  ministry  and  witness  for  the  future  of 
their  churches  in  this  diocese. 

It  has  been  a  busy  year  for  this  Commis- 
sion and  the  chairman  acknowledges  with 
deep  appreciation  the  time,  travel  and  assis- 
tance given  by  its  members.  We  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  value  of  total  ministry  for  every 
small  church  in  our  diocese. 

The  Rev.  Harrison  T.  Simons,  Chairman 

Commission  on  the 
State  of  the  Church 

Our  task  is  to  take  the  pulse  of  the  Diocese. 
As  we  went  about  this  task,  two  areas  of  ma- 
jor concern  emerged:  church  expansion  and 
communication. 

I.  Church  Expansion. 

A.  Existing  Congregations.  It  is  our  per- 
ception that  the  reasons  people  go  to  church 
today  are  (11  a  feeling  of  warmth  or  a  real  sense 
of  Christian  Community,  (2)  preaching  that 
moves  people's  souls,  (31  participation  in  the 
Eucharist,  (41  vibrant  educational  programs, 
(51  strong  outreach. 

Do  we  feel  good  enough  about  our  parishes 
to  invite  other  people  to  join  us?  National 
statistics  show  that  the  majority  of  people  go 
to  church  because  they  were  invited  by  other 
members.  How  would  we  respond  if  the 
Bishop  asked  every  communicant  to  bring 
one  new  member  into  his  or  her  parish  with 
the  goal  of  doubling  membership  throughout 
the  Diocese  in  1988? 

B.  New  Congregations.    Our  Diocese  is 
woefully  behind  in  the  expansion  of  new 
churches,  especially  when  compared  to  other 
denominations  in  the  area.  We  also  believe  it 
is  important  to  identify  and  promote  different 
strategies  for  growth  and  non-growth  areas. 
The  Diocese  has  made  no  systematic  effort  at 
land  acquisition,  conducting  demographic 
studies,  and  projecting  areas  for  new  con- 
gregations. If  we  are  serious,  we  need  to  con- 
sider immediately  a  separate  department  and 
fulltime  person  for  planning  and  manage- 
ment, just  as  we  have  done  with  the  capital 
campaign. 

II.  Communication. 

A.  Diocesan  Family.  We  are  becoming 
more  of  a  diocesan  family.  We  believe  this  is 
attributable  to  the  attitude  of  the  diocesan 
leadership,  the  visibility  and  circulation  of 
diocesan  staff  around  the  Diocese,  and  the 
continuity  brought  about  by  three-year  terms 
of  diocesan  delegates.  The  following  gather- 
ings and  publications  have  brought  increased 
communication  and  feeling  on  oneness:  con- 
ferences for  secretaries,  wardens,  clergy, 
clergy  spouses,  parish  representatives  of  the 
Commissions  on  Women's  Issues,  Hunger, 
Aging,  Episcopal  Church  Women,  Youth; 
Cursillo;  festivals  for  Altar  Guilds  and  aco- 
lytes; convocation  meetings;  "ECW's  Patch- 
work," the  clergy's  "Please  Note,"  the  Clergy 


Association  Newsletter,  the  Commission  on 
Women's  Issues  Newsletter,  parish  in-house 
newsletters,  and  personal  stories  in  The  Com- 
municant. 

B.  General  Public.  We  recommend  to  the 
Bishop  and  the  Communications  Commission 
that  they  gather  together  religious  editors  and 
Episcopalians  in  advertising,  television,  and 
print  media  to  a  think-tank  conference  to  pro- 
be ways  of  getting  the  good  news  of  the  work, 
worship,  and  fellowship  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  ways 
of  making  the  church's  voice  heard  in  public 
debate. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  has  two  of  the  best  bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  some  of  the  better  clergy, 
and  an  unusually  large  number  of  talented 
lay  leadership.  Therefore,  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  utilize  these  gifts  to  the  fullest.  Let 
us  be  bold! 

Sally  S.  Cone,  Chair 

Education  and  Training 
Commission 

This  20-member  Commission's  stated  purpose 
is  to  enhance  Christian  Education  in  the  dio- 
cese by  strengthening  development  of  minis- 
tries and  growth  in  personal  faith  and  con- 
gregational life;  by  designing  and  offering  pro- 
grams, conferences,  training  events  and 
resources;  and  by  providing  individual 
scholarships,  assistance  and  consultative  ser- 
vices. 

In  attempting  to  accomplish  this  we  have 
met  seven  times  during  the  year  and  provid- 
ed a  total  of  170  hours  of  consultations  or 
parish  programs  to  congregations  in  the  dio- 
cese by  some  Commission  members.  Other 
members  have  worked  with  development  of 
conference  and  workshop  programs  for  three 
major  conferences  sponsored  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Those  were  the  Young  Adults  Confer- 
ence; a  one  day  Gift  Workshop  led  by  Carolyn 
Dicer  for  Christian  Educators;  the  HOPE  Con- 
ference; and  a  regional  Empowering  of  Minis- 
try series.  The  latter  was  a  very  successful 
pilot  project  in  Greensboro  in  the  style  of  the 
Lay  Academy. 

The  Young  Adults  Conference  was  coordi- 
nated by  Katherine  Broadway.  It  was  a  pilot 
program  of  the  National  Church  and  us,  to  ex- 
plore the  issue  of  special  concern  to  adults  in 
their  20s  and  30s.  The  issues  selected  by  the 
Steering  Committee  were  Identity:  through 
Job,  Intimacy  and  Power.  A  followup  confer- 
ence is  scheduled  for  next  June  24-26  at  the 
Conference  Center. 

The  HOPE  Conference  (How  Our  Parish 
Educates)  is  the  second  one  developed  by  the 
Commission.  The  Rev.  Tom  Downs  was  key- 
noter and  the  60  participants  attended  work- 
shops in  four  areas  of  parish  education.  The 
third  such  conference  is  scheduled  for  June 
17-18. 

Your  Commission's  other  major  area  is  in 
offering  support  systems  for  education  and 
training  for  ministry.  We  support>CLAY 
(Clergy  and  Laity  Together  in  Ministry),  an 
ecumenical  organization  that  offers  small 
group  courses  in  congregations.  We  continue 
to  sponsor  Sewannee's  Education  for  Ministry, 
a  four  year  program  which  provides  theologi- 
cal understandings  for  active  lay  ministry. 
Our  EFM  coordinator  is  Mary  Mainwaring 
who  oversees  twenty  groups  throughout  the 
diocese  involved  in  the  EFM  training. 

The  Rev.  Ted  Vorhees  is  our  supervisor  for, 
and  representative  on,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Training  and  Consulting  Association  Board. 
Through  our  participation  in  MATC  we  were 
able  to  offer  reduced  rates  for  their  training 
programs  to  26  communicants  this  year  and 
begin  to  offer  MATC  conferences  in  the  dio- 
cese. The  Commission  also  supports  the  N.C. 
Episcopal  Consultants  Network.  The  Network 
finalized  an  Interim  Procedures  Guide  for 
Small  Congregations  and  revised  the  Dioce- 
san Search  Procedures  guide  for  Parishes. 
Consultants  have  worked  with  34  congrega- 
tions and  one  local  or  diocesan  organization 
which  included,  involved,  or  affected  hun- 
dreds of  individuals.  The  Network  expects  to 
be  self-supporting  by  1989.  Coordinated  by 
the  Rev.  Rod  Reineke  since  its  beginning  he 
will  be  succeeded  this  year  by  interim  coordi- 
nator Betsy  Savage. 

To  provide  resources  to  all  our  congrega- 
tions the  Ven.  Neff  Powell  has  developed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Communications  Com- 
mission, a  lending  library  at  the  Diocesan 
House.  It  offers  videotapes,  cassette  tapes, 
films  and  curriculum  resources  for  loan  to 
congregations.  The  Education/Liturgy  Re- 
source Center  at  St.  Stephen's,  Oxford,  offers 
book  and  curriculum  exhibits  for  all  diocesan 


conferences  and  is  doing  the  same  for  the 
Christian  Education  Office  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  Center  in  New  York.  Two  of  our  mem- 
bers serve  Christian  Education  in  the  Province. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  Commission 
was  requested  to  assist  in  development  of 
some  curriculum  designs  for  parish  use  on 
the  Land  Stewardship  program;  and  another 
to  encourage  congregational  study  of  the  1988 
Lambeth  Conference  issues. 

Most  of  our  various  diocesan  commissions 
work  independently  of  each  other.  An  initial 
meeting  between  our  Commission  and  the 
Christian  Social  Ministries  Commission  point- 
ed up  to  us  the  need  for  more  networking 
between  Commissions.  We  hope  to  see  such, 
and  be  part  of  such,  in  1988  so  that  the  total 
ministry  of  Christ  is  enhanced  by  the  differ- 
ing gifts  we  each  have  to  offer. 

The  Rev.  Harrison  T.  Simons,  Chairman 


Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese 

The  ministry  of  the  Archdeacon,  Program 
Director,  and  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  reminds 
me  of  a  roommate  I  had  in  college.  He  had 
been  a  drummer  in  his  high  school  band  and 
could  play  four  different  rhythms  at  once,  a 
different  one  with  each  hand  and  foot.  That's 
a  little  how  I  feel  in  this  ministry.  And  I  love  it. 

The  work  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  is 
dealt  with  in  another  report.  This  brief  report 
highlights  the  Program  side  of  my  ministry. 

The  Education  and  Training  Commission 
continues  to  thrive  under  the  leadership  of 
Harrison  Simons.  Individual  requests  for  assis- 
tance, usually  for  Sunday  School  help  are 
responded  to.  Conferences  such  as  HOPE 
(How  Our  Parish  Educates)  were  well  receiv- 
ed and  offered  valuable  assistance  to  the  local 
congregations. 

The  Stewardship  Commission,  under  the 
direction  of  Ted  Voorhees,  remains  strong. 
The  Annual  Spring  Stewardship  Conference 
continues  to  be  the  centerpiece  of  this  minis- 
try. Local  assistance  has  been  given  to  several 
congregations,  especially  with  the  Every  mem- 
ber Canvass.  Five  persons  were  trained  as 
Alabama-type  consultants.  I  am  proud  of  the 
way  that  the  Stewardship  commission  has  de- 
veloped. 

The  Small  Church  Commission  is  also 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Harrison  T. 
Simons.  The  majority  of  congregations  in  the 
Diocese  are  small.  This  Diocese  is  not  unique 
in  this,  nor  is  the  Episcopal  Church  unique  in 
this.  The  Commission  has  especially  sought 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  small,  rural,  struggling 
congregations.  The  excitement  and  dynamic 
activity  seen  on  the  1-85  corridor  is  not 
shared  in  all  corners  of  the  Diocese.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  rural  and  small 
town  congregations.  The  Commission  has 
served  as  a  council  of  advice  to  the  Bishops, 
has  designed  programs  for  the  small  churches, 
and  has  responded  to  specific  requests  for 
assistance  and  support. 

The  Planned  Giving  Commission  has 
wrestled  with  its  purpose  and  direction  under 
changing  circumstances  this  year.  The  Rev. 
Royal  Dedrick  was  hired  to  assist  with  Plann- 
ed Giving  ministry.  Mr.  H.  G.  Nicholson  ably 
served  as  chair  until  forced  to  retire  due  to  ill 
health. 

The  Rev.  Vic  Mansfield  this  year  has  done 
outstanding  work  as  chair  of  the  Youth  Com- 
mission. The  highlight  of  that  work  was  the 
calling  of  Francis  Payne  to  be  Youth  Coor- 
dinator for  the  Diocese.  Her  work  with  the 
Youth  Commission  is  already  bearing  fruit  in 
regular  and  large  youth  programs  for  our 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students  design- 
ed to  support  local  congregational  based 
youth  programs. 

The  Department  of  Mission  and  Outreach 
is  chaired  and  guided  by  Anne  Tomlinson.  I 
assist  that  Department  with  its  work  as  well 
as  the  closely  related  quarterly  meetings  of 
Convocation  Deans  and  Wardens.  The  bulk 
of  the  Programs  of  the  Diocese  are  carried 
out  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Department  of 
Mission  and  Outreach. 

Among  many  miscellaneous  ministries,  I 
am  especially  proud  of  my  work  on  the  an- 
nual Secretaries  and  the  annual  Seniors  War- 
dens Conferences.  I  also  oversee  the  annual 
Clergy  Conference  and  the  annual  Clergy  Re- 
treat, produce  a  monthly  newsletter  for  cler- 
gy and  maintain  a  modest  Resource  Center  at 
Diocesan  House. 

The  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  is  a  strong 
Diocese,  with  able,  mature,  and  steady  clergy 
and  lay  leadership.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part 
of  it. 

The  Ven.  Neff  Powell 


The    Communicant 


Department  of  Property 
Management 

In  1987  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Pro- 
perty Management  was  done  by  the  members 
and  Business  Administrator  Letty  Magdanz, 
who  works  with  the  Department,  with  a  min- 
imum of  full  Department  meetings. 

The  repairs  and  refurbishing  of  the  Diocesan 
House  are  almost  complete.  The  new  roof 
and  new  lexan  skylight  bubbles  have  been  in- 
stalled. The  entire  interior  of  the  building  has 
been  repainted  or  repapered;  the  tile  floor  in 
the  Bishop's  Chapel  has  been  cleaned;  new 
carpets  are  in  place;  new  furniture  and  blinds 
or  drapes  where  needed  have  been  purchased 
for  the  lobbies  and  some  of  the  offices.  The 
foundation  has  been  laid  and  the  new  free 
standing  cross  in  front  of  the  building  will  be 
in  place  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Still  to  be  done 
is  the  work  on  the  ceiling  tiles  and  the  light- 
ing and  on  improvements  to  the  handicap  ac- 
cessibility. Letty  Magdanz  has  done  the  on 
site  supervision  for  this  work. 

The  Diehl  Street  property  sale  was  com- 
pleted and  the  $136,390.55  netted  was,  by 
Council  action,  added  to  the  scholarship  funds 
for  the  Penick  Home.  A  small  piece  of  proper- 
ty in  Franklinton  was  sold  to  an  adjoining 
landowner  for  $2500.00. 

The  entire  Department  met  with  the  In- 
vestment Committee,  composed  of  John  Red, 
Jr.,  Garland  Tucker,  and  William  E.  McCrary, 
and  appropriate  members  of  the  staff  at 
NCNB  in  Greensboro  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  investments  of  Diocesan  Trust  funds.  At 
the  request  of  the  Department,  Ms.  Magdanz 
continued  to  attend  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  Investment  Committee. 

The  on  site  inspection  of  all  Diocesan  pro- 
perty has  been  completed  by  Jane  House  and 
Letty  Magdanz.  The  preparation  of  the  report 
with  locations,  descriptions,  evaluations,  and 
pictures  is  in  progress. 

John  Thomas,  chairman 

Saint  Augustine's  College 

This  past  academic  year  has  been  one  of  the 
most  exciting  years  of  my  presidency  and  it 
is  my  joy  to  share  some  of  these  "mountain 
top"  experiences  with  you. 

Over  the  years  I  have  alluded  to  the  acute 
shortage  of  resident  housing  on  our  campus, 
thanks  to  this  Board  of  Trustees,  this  has 
been  alleviated  through  the  construction  of  a 
new  residence  facility  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 300  students;  in  addition  to  two  separate 
suites  for  the  resident  directors. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  had  its  meeting  on  our  campus  in 
March  of  this  year.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
this  body  from  our  National  Church  had  ever 
been  on  our  campus,  and  we  are  certain  that 
as  a  result  of  their  meeting,  Saint  Augustine's 
College  has  a  host  of  new  friends.  The  entire 
Council  pledged  its  support  to  the  three  pre- 
dominately Black  colleges  within  our  Church. 

Our  chapel  is  in  dire  need  of  renovation. 
Thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  United  Thank  Of- 
fering and  other  donors,  we  repaired  our 
most  pressing  need,  our  slate  roof,  for  $65,000. 
We  are  trying  to  devise  strategies  to  raise  mon- 
ey for  remaining  repairs— perhaps  $200,000 
or  more— through  private  sources,  as  founda- 
tions will  not  assist  with  the  chapel. 

Saint  Augustine's  College  has  entered 
into  an  exciting  partnership  with  the  City  of 
Raleigh.  We  are  building  a  new  outdoor  track 
for  our  team  which  we  will  share  with  the 
city.  We  will  raise  $250,000  and  the  city  will 
make  us  a  grant  of  $100,000  to  pay  for  the  fa- 
cility. 

We  were  pleased  to  allow  a  national  peace 
group  to  use  our  facilities.  It  was  a  great  learn- 
ing experience  for  our  students,  especially  as 
they  watched  the  interaction  between  the  of- 
ficers and  cadets  of  our  ROTC  program  and 
the  members  of  the  peace  group.  We  agoniz- 
ed over  our  decision  to  allow  the  peace  group 
to  meet  on  our  campus,  but  as  we  reflect 
upon  our  decision,  we  state  without  equivo- 
cation that  our  decision  proved  to  be  excel- 
lent. 

We  have  received  the  official  audit  from 
the  auditors  and  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you 
that  we  have  operated  this  college  in  the 
black  for  the  21st  consecutive  year.  We  have 
done  this  without  any  diminution  in  our  pro- 
gram. 

The  faculty  has  approved  a  rigorous  core 
program  beginning  with  the  1987-88  fresh- 
man class.  We  want  to  be  certain  that  our 
graduates  are  able  to  compete  in  the  market- 
place. Our  track  record  has  been  excellent  in 
the  past,  and  we  are  confident  that  we  shall 


continue  to  challenge  our  students  academi- 
cally and  spiritually. 

At  our  Board  meeting  in  October,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Burgess,  retired  Bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  former  Chairperson  of  the  Board, 
rotated  from  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Saint 
Augustine's  College  owes  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  the  unselfish,  dedicated  service  of 
the  Bishop.  We  rejoice  that  attorney  Margaret 
Bush  Wilson,  also  a  devout  Episcopalian,  has 
assumed  the  position  as  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Our  enrollment  for  the  1987-88  academic 
year  is  approximately  1,670.  Our  applicant 
pool  is  constantly  growing  and  we  are  grateful 
that  so  many  students  from  many  sections  of 
this  country  and  the  world  want  to  matricu- 
late at  Saint  Augustine's. 

On  a  personal  note,  let  me  express  my 
sincere  thanks  to  so  many  of  you  throughout 
the  Diocese  who  have  wished  me  "Bon  Voy- 
age" as  I  begin  my  sabbatical.  Please  keep 
the  entire  Saint  Augustine's  College  family  in 
your  prayers. 

Prezelle  Robinson,  President 


Communications 
Commission 

The  year  1987  has  been  a  very  active  one  for 
the  Communications  Commission.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  guided  by  a  statement  of  purpose 
that  has  remained  unchanged  since  its  forma- 
tion: To  provide  direction  to  communication 
efforts  in  the  diocese  which  will  enhance  and 
spread  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
and  diocese  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  support 
the  Communications  Officer  of  the  diocese  via 
advice,  counsel  and  encouragement. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  fine  work  of  our 
Communications  Officer,  Mr.  John  Justice. 
The  Communicant  continues  to  receive  many 
awards  for  excellence  including  best  Episco- 
pal newspaper  as  attested  by  the  General  Ex- 
cellence Award  in  the  Polly  Bond  Contest  of 
the  Episcopal  Communicators.  At  each  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission,  time  is  provided  to 
share  with  Mr.  Justice  feedback  concerning 
our  diocesan  newspaper  and  other  projects 
and  duties  for  which  he  is  responsible.  One 
area  of  difficulty  cpncerns  production  of  the 
Journal.  Several  things  combined  to  make  for 
a  late  production  date  this  year,  including  late 
submittal  of  necessary  information  and  time 
spent  re-formatting  the  Journal  for  easier  use. 
In  February,  an  advance  copy  of  the  clergy 
directory  and  the  Constitution  and  Canons 
were  sent  out,  providing  helpful  information 
for  the  clergy  and  others.  Additional  valuable 
time  was  invested  in  preparation  necessary  to 
utilize  the  diocesan  computer  system  and  to 
bring  on  board  a  new  graphics  designer.  We 
welcome  Mary  Sox,  Graphics  Designer  and 
Art  Director,  and  Wanda  Johnson,  secretary, 
to  the  staff.  We  are  also  very  pleased  that  Dio- 
cesan Council  member  Jane  House  is  work- 
ing hard  with  Mr.  Justice  and  Secretary  of 
the  Diocese,  Neff  Powell,  to  streamline  and 
facilitate  the  timely  production  of  the  Journal 
in  the  year  ahead. 

The  Commission  continues  to  be  involved 
in  other  areas  of  communication  needs  within 
our  diocese.  In  further  developing  the  Video 
Resource  Library,  a  videotape  listing  was 
developed  and  sent  to  every  church,  church 
school,  institution  and  ECW  president  in  the 
diocese.  Included  in  the  listing  are  the  names 
of  available  tapes  with  a  short  description.  In 
many  cases  the  length  of  the  tape  is  also  in- 
cluded. Information  about  the  procedure  for 
borrowing  and  return  is  included  as  well. 
Already  there  exists  a  need  for  an  update  and 
we  hope  to  have  both  the  Resource  Catalogue 
and  the  update  available  at  the  1988  Conven- 
tion in  Raleigh.  The  commission  has  worked 
hard  to  be  available  to  other  commissions  as 
a  resource  in  the  area  of  video.  As  a  result, 
tapes  have  been  made  of  the  ECW  keynote 
speaker  at  their  Annual  Meeting  and  of  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  Christian  Education 
Commission  workshop  in  May.  Displays  and 
mini-workshops  have  been  provided  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  conjunction  with  other  Dio- 
cesan sponsored  workshops.  During  1987 
money  was  provided  for  the  microfilming  of 
old  diocesan  newspapers  from  the  19th  cen- 
tury, thus  preserving  part  of  our  history. 
Some  of  our  most  recent  accomplishments  in- 
clude 1]  Participation  in  a  video  production 
for  the  ACTS  campaign,  2)  A  tape  for  use  in 
adult  classes  of  the  Bishops  prior  to  Lambeth, 
3)  Assistance  on  a  panel  concerning  computer 
use  in  the  parish  for  the  Treasurer's  Con- 
ference in  December.  We  are  also  happy 
with  an  updated  "Fact  Sheet"  to  be  handed 
out  at  the  1988  Convention  in  Raleigh,  pro- 
viding helpful  information  to  delegates  for 


their  use  in  the  year  ahead.  At  this  time  plans 
are  underway  for  a  Diocesan  Video  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  the  Conference  Center  on 
Saturday,  May  7.  Keynote  speaker  Leonard 
Freeman,  of  the  National  Cathedral  staff,  will 
be  leading  this  one-day  conference.  Further 
details  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  Communications  Officer  and  Chairman 
of  the  Communications  Commission  invite 
inquiries  and  suggestions  as  we  seek  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  people  of  our  Diocese.  As 
chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  the 
talented  and  hard-working  persons  serving  on 
this  Commission.  Constant  changes  in  the 
field  of  communications  make  this  a  contin- 
ually exciting  and  challenging  area.  Please 
help  us  to  help  you. 

Leland  Smith,  Chairman 


Planned  Giving  Commission 

The  Ministry  of  Planned  Giving  in  our  Diocese 
is  continuing  to  develop  as  a  Stewardship 
teaching  and  witnessing  function. 

Although  the  concept  of  planned  giving  is 
sometimes  perceived  as  giving  primary  em- 
phasis to  the  stewardship  of  accumulated(ing) 
assets  by  stressing  the  need  for  Christians,  in 
particular,  to  have  regular  and  periodic  finan- 
cial "check-ups"  (estate,  or  financial  planning), 
the  knowledge  and  insight  that  are  gained 
therein  does  impact  upon  budgeting  and  the 
prioritizing  of  a  Christian's  financial  resources 
to  the  extent  that  both  annual  giving  and  capi- 
tal giving  are  illuminated  and  facilitated— i.e., 
our  total  stewardship  of  life  is  enriched  and  en- 
hanced. This  has  been  widely  and  standardly 
experienced  by  those  participating  in  this  pro- 
cess. We  continue  to  make  available  to  our 
parishes  and  missions  the  services  of  our  part 
time  Planned  Giving  Officer,  The  Rev.  "Roy" 
Dedrick,  who  will  make  suitable  presenta- 
tions to  vestries,  adult  church  school,  E.C.W., 
pre-retirement  and  retired  member  groups, 
and  other  congregation  sponsored  meetings. 

Among  the  programs  presented  during  1987, 
there  was  a  combination  preaching— teaching/ 
regular  Sunday  service— luncheon— "mini"- 
estate  planning  seminar  at  Calvary  Church, 
Tarboro,  in  March,  and  also  a  presentation  in 
May  at  Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro  under  the 
auspices  of  Holy  Trinity's  The  Ministry  of 
The  Aging,  entitled,  "A  Gift  of  Love  for  My 
Family".  There  were  also  several  vestry  meet- 
ings, along  with  numerous  meetings  with  in- 
dividual clergy  and  lay  leaders.  Mr.  John  S. 
Thomas,  a  member  of  the  commission,  made 
several  presentations  at  St.  Thomas'  Church 
in  Reidsville. 

The  Planned  Giving  Officer  attended  a  pro- 
fessional development  meeting  at  the  Bishop 
Duncan  Conference  Center  in  Delray  Beach, 
Florida,  along  with  colleagues  from  other  dio- 
ceses, where  in  addition  to  continuing  educa- 
tion advantages,  we  organized  a  network  to 
share  ongoing  salient  developments  of  mutual 
concern. 

Your  Planned  Giving  Officer  has  been  at- 
tending regularly  the  scheduled  meetings  of 
the  Stewardship  Commission,  by  invitation, 
and  with  great  benefit. 

A  principal  goal  of  the  Planned  Giving 
Commission  is  to  help  each  parish  and  mis- 
sion establish  and  maintain  a  local  planned 
giving  program  tailored  to  its  particular  needs. 
Please  call  upon  us.  Presently,  the  members 
of  this  Commission  are:  Gillie  Nicholson, 
John  Thomas,  Randall  May,  John  Q.  Beard, 
Harvey  W.  White  Jr.,  the  Rev.  Royal  Dedrick, 
Mahlon  DeLoatch. 

The  Rev.  Royal  F.  Dedrick 
For  H.  Gilliam  Nicholson,  Chairman 


Companion  Diocese 
Commission 

Renewal,  maintenance,  growth,  and  commit- 
ment are  words  which  identify  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Dio- 
cese of  Belize. 

Renewal  evoked  the  recommitment  bet- 
ween the  two  dioceses  to  continue  our  rela- 
tionship for  another  three  years.  In  January— 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  voted  to  renew 
the  relationship  which  the  Diocese  of  Belize 
had  voted  on  earlier.  In  March  this  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Executive  Council  of  our  nation- 
al church.  During  the  prior  three  years  of  the 
establishment  of  the  relationship,  trust  and 
understanding  developed  and  there  was  an 
increased  interest  and  awareness  of  the  rela- 
tionship. 

Maintenance  of  the  relationship  was  mani- 
fest in  many  ways  throughout  both  dioceses 
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le  were  pleased  to  allow  a 
national  peace  group  to  use  our 
facilities.  It  was  a  great  learning 
experience  for  our  students,  es- 
pecially as  they  watched  the  inter- 
action between  the  officers  and 
cadets  of  our  ROTC  program  and 
the  members  of  the  peace  group. 
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College 
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ifter  income,  a  shortfall  of 
$24,592  remains.  To  balance  the 
budget,  the  Council  has  reduced 
the  recommended  appropriations 
for  purposes  other  than  salaries, 
employee  fringe  benefits,  travel, 
mission  church  assistance,  con- 
ference center,  and  national 
church's  program  by  7.9%  across 
the  board. 

—Report  of  the  Budget  Depart- 
ment 


over  the  past  years.  Three  priests  went  to  Belize 
and  spent  about  three  months  in  the  area 
ministering  to  and  being  ministered  to  by  the 
Belizians.  In  March  the  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina undertook  Lenten  Mission  1987,  a  week 
set  aside  in  March  during  Lent,  where  each 
convocation  was  host  to  representatives  from 
Belize.  This  mission  was  established  in  such 
a  way  that  the  whole  diocese  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  dialogue,  worship,  edu- 
cation, and  have  and-^also-be  host/hostess  to 
those  from  Belize.  The  Belizians  participated 
not  only  within  churches  in  the  individual 
convocations  but  were  taken  to  various  sites 
such  as  soup  kitchens,  the  Penick  Home  etc. 
to  witness  service  within  our  diocese. 

Growth  includes  the  experience  of  nine 
young  people  and  four  adults  representing 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  who  went  to 
Belize  for  seventeen  days  in  July.  This  Sum- 
mer Discovery  Program  was  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Dio- 
cese of  Belize.  The  group  lived,  worked  and 
played  in  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  Christian 
love.  Frustrations,  joys,  sorrows  but  most  of 
all  growth  were  experienced  by  all.  The  rela- 
tionships that  developed  and  the  understand- 
ing and  love  displayed  by  all  working  within 
this  intense  setting  were  magnified  by  the 
way  in  which  many  difficult  situations  were 
handled.  Our  group's  primary  purpose  was  to 
work  with  a  group  of  Belizians— also-youth  and 
adults— in  planning,  preparing  and  presenting 
a  week  long  Bible  School  in  Belize  City  for  six- 
ty children.  The  next  week  was  spent  in  the 
fishing  village  of  Placencia  where  our  young 
people  participated  in  a  summer  camp  with 
rural  Belizian  young  people. 

Growth?  Our  group  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  and  learn  from  the  people  of  a  different 
culture.  We  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  ourselves,  our  reactions  to  adversity- 
physical  and  mental.  We  had  the  opportunity 
for  reflection  and  greater  understanding  about 
our  journey  in  life.  And— more  importantly— 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  mean- 
ing of  forgiveness— deepening  spirituality  and 
the  meaning  of  what  it  is  to  be  God's  people. 

Commitment  includes  the  upcoming  plans 
for  the  next  two  years.  As  the  relationship 
continues  between  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Diocese  of  Belize— we  plan 
to  offer  another  youth  trip  in  1988  to  Belize 
as  well  as  having  the  oppportunity  of  some 
Belizian  youth  coming  to  visit  us.  We  plan  to 
initiate  another  clergy  conference  in  Belize 
and  hope  to  have  some  adults  here  for  a 
special  event.  Monies  continue  to  be  designa- 
ted for  Belize  and  we  are  excited  about  the 
support  that  continues  within  our  diocese  for 
the  Belize  Program. 

Commitment  also  includes  communication 
and  we  are  aware  of  the  relationships  that 
have  been  established  and  the  correspondence 
that  takes  place.  This  past  year  the  Diocese 
of  Belize  has  developed  their  own  church 
newspaper  which  has  been  very  informative 
of  what  is  taking  place  within  their  diocese  and 
there  has  been  a  youth  group  established  at 
one  of  their  churches. 

Renewal,  maintenance,  growth  and  com- 
mitment are  words  to  express  the  work  of  the 
commission  and  we  encourage  and  challenge 
each  of  you  to  join  us  in  working  over  the 
next  two  years  with  the  Diocese  of  Belize. 

Martha  B.  Alexander,  Chairman 


Budget  Department 

1988  budgets  recommended  by  the  Council 
for  the  Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund  and  the 
Church's  Program  Fund  are  set  out  below. 

The  Church's  Program  budget  differs  from 
that  approved  by  Council  in  September  and 
presented  to  the  Convocations  in  November 
because  acceptances  are  $69,092  less  than 
asked.  After  income,  a  shortfall  of  $24,592  re- 
mains. To  balance  the  budget,  the  Council  has 
reduced  the  recommended  appropriations  for 
purposes  other  than  salaries,  employee  fringe 
benefits,  travel,  mission  church  assistance, 
conference  center,  and  national  church's  pro- 
gram by  7.9%  across  the  board. 

Several  items  were  not  reduced  by  a  full 
7.9%  because  they  include  salary  or  travel 
funds.  These  items  are  20,  24,  27,  31,  36,  40, 
and  64.  Items  70  and  70a  are  entirely  for  sal- 
ary assistance. 

A  similar  reduction  in  the  1987  Church's 
Program  budget  was  avoided  by  appropria- 
ting undesignated  fund  balances  from  prior 
years.  As  of  December  31,  1987,  there  is  no 
undesignated  fund  balance  in  the  Church's 
Program  Fund. 

Joseph  Ferrell,  Chair 


Summary  Report  of  the  Investment  Committee 


The  Investment  committee  is  responsible  for 
the  investment  of  the  Common  Trust  Fund 
of  the  Diocese,  which  is  a  pooled  fund  for  a 
large  number  of  individual  trustf ,  and  a  Fund 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Thompson 
Home.  These  two  funds  are  actively  managed 
by  the  Trust  Department  of  the  NCNB  Na- 


1983  1984 

Number  of  shares  214,730 

Net  Annual  Income  $249,666 

Net  Income  per  share  $1.16 

Market  Value  per  share  $19.64 

Income  Yield  per  share  5.9% 


The  historic  stock  market  collapse  in  October 
caused  a  sudden  shift  downward  in  the  asset 
value  of  the  Common  Trust  Fund  by  approx- 
imately 10.5%.  It  is  worth  noting  however,  in 
spite  of  the  sharp  drop  in  share  prices,  the 
fund  during  calendar  year  1987  has  increased 
in  value  by  almost  5%  as  of  November  1, 
1987. 

Further,  the  unprecedented  stock  market 
and  interest  rate  volatility  is  not  expected  to 


Diocesan  Common  Trust  Fund: 

Principal  Cash 

Revolving  Note 

Government  Bonds 

Corporate  Bonds 

Episcopal  Church  Building  Fund  Bond 

Common  Stocks 


Fund  for  the  benefit  of  Thompson  Home: 

Principal  Cash 
Revolving  Note 
Government  Bonds 
Totals: 


tional  Bank,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Listed  below  is  a  comparison  of  the  market 
value  and  income  on  each  share  of  the  Com- 
mon Trust  Fund  for  the  last  five  years  as  of 
each  September  30th: 


1985 


1986 


1987 


216,794 

220,825 

228,013 

243,926 

232,891 

$252,811 

$319,673 

$277,030 

$1.07 

$1.14 

$1.40 

$1.14 

$18.81 

$19.98 

$21.61 

$25.18 

5.7% 

5.7% 

6.5% 

4.5% 

unfavorably  affect  the  present  level  of  cur- 
rent income  for  the  coming  year.  The  Fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Thompson  Home  which 
invests  only  in  fixed  income  instruments, 
gained  2.7%  in  value  during  October  1987 
and  is  up  some  2.5%  during  calendar  year 
1987  to  date. 

As  of  September  30,  1987,  the  funds  super- 
vised by  the  Investment  Committee  were  in- 
vested as  follows: 


Carrying  Value 


$  60.46 

412,002.99 

1,524,609.46 

1,009,003.67 

100,000.00 

2,554,071.85 

$5,599,748.43 


i        70,855.01 

80,700.00 

1,738,600.47 

$1,890,155.48 


Market  Value 


$  60.46 

412,002.99 

1,557,791.50 
939,506.78 
100,000.00 

3,179,473.88 
$6,188,835.61 


$         70,855.01 

80,700.00 

1,750,379.68 

$1,901,934.'69 


John  W.  Red  Jr.,  Chairman 


Hunger  Commission 

The  Commission  serves  to  augment,  encour- 
age, and  support  hunger  projects  in  localities 
throughout  the  Diocese.  Commission  mem- 
bers have  found  themselves  in  awe  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  on  local  levels.  We  dis- 
covered that  small  size  is  no  barrier  to  social 
ministry.  In  fact  the  most  impressive  record 
we  have  received  from  a  church  thus  far  has 
come  from  St.  Andrew's,  Haw  River.  Also, 
though,  on  the  basis  of  our  travels,  we  are 
disturbed  that  little  or  no  coordina- 
tion/collaboration is  occurring  in  North 
Carolina  among  agencies,  organizations,  con- 
gregations, and  people  wrio  are  working  ac- 
tively on  hunger  projects.  To  our  knowledge 
we  are  the  only  group  in  the  entire  state 
which  is  striving  to  connect  the  disparate 
federal  agencies  with  non-profit  organizations 
which  are  concerned  with  the  hungry  and 
the  malnourished. 

The  Commission  began  1987  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Hunger  Survey  which  was  com- 
pleted in  November,  1986.  Copies  were  distri- 
buted to  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  Winston- 
Salem  and  to  the  whole  Diocese  during  the 
spring  due  to  the  support  of  John  Justice, 
editor  of  The  Communicant,  who  allowed  the 
survey  to  be  inserted  into  an  issue  of  our  Dio- 
cesan paper.  Participation  in  the  survey  and 
its  results  far  surpassed  our  expectations.  The 
commitment  to  social  ministry  is  strong  and 
widespread  in  the  Diocese.  There  is  much  foi 
which  we  should  be  proud  and  thankful  in 
this  regard. 

The  Commission  convened  four  full-day 
meetings  and  held  two  overnight  planning  re- 
treats this  year.  A  vow  was  made  at  the  end 
of  1986  to  take  the  Commission  into  the  con- 
vocations where  the  hands-on  work  with  hun- 
ger projects  is  taking  place.  The  Commission 
met  in  the  Charlotte,  Rocky  Mount,  Greens- 
boro, and  Durham  convocations.  Next  year  we 
will  travel  to  the  other  three  convocations  for 
our  first  three-day  meetings.  To  each  convo- 
cational  gathering,  we  invited  parish  contacts 
and  numbers  of  others  outside  the  Episcopal 
Church  who  were  involved  with  hunger  pro- 
jects. These  occasions  served  to  heighten  the 
presence  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  our 
church  was  commended  innumerable  times 
for  assuming  a  leading  role  in  the  area  of 


hunger.  In  a  curious  way,  the  Commission  is 
providing  a  form  of  evangelism  for  the  Church. 

We  learned  to  our  dismay  in  all  four  loca- 
tions that  the  numbers  of  homeless,  hungry, 
undernourished  are  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  The  existence  of  a  "safety  net  for  the 
truly  needy"  we  found  to  be  an  illusion.  And 
we  observed  that  the  obstacles  to  collabora-  • 
tion  seem  far  greater  in  a  rural  setting  than 
an  urban  one.  The  barriers  of  town  limits  and 
the  -vestiges  of  ethnocentrism  make  more  dif- 
ficult the  achievement  of  cohesion.  We  con- 
clude that  collaboration  on  hunger  projects  is 
essential  for  the  greatest  impact  of  the  pro- 
jects. There  is  tangible  support  that  agencies 
and  non-profits  can  give  which  will  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  all. 

The  two  planning  retreats  have  been  essen- 
tial for  the  internal  workings  of  the  Commis- 
sion. These  have  allowed  for  consolidation 
of  our  efforts,  rejuvenation  of  our  souls,  and 
orchestration  for  the  future.  One  learning 
we  have  is  the  integral  factor  of  prayer  and 
spiritual  life  for  social  ministry.  Without  the 
former,  the  latter  becomes  self-serving  and 
exhausted.  Without  the  latter,  prayer  and 
spiritual  life  become  hollow  and  incestuous. 
We  commend  the  indivisible  relationship  of 
retreat  and  engagement  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  Commission  issued  three  newsletters 
in  1987,  each  issue  containing  short  articles 
about  a  hunger  project  in  the  Diocese,  infor- 
mation about  a  future  educational  event,  and 
news  about  upcoming  legislation  pertaining 
to  hunger. 

Thanks  to  the  support  of  Bishop  Estill  and 
the  Diocesan  Convention  Planning  Commit- 
tee, we  are  offering  lunch  on  Friday,  Jan.  22 
at  the  Convention.  No  charge  will  be  made. 
Contributions  will  be  welcomed.  Proceeds 
will  go  to  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief.  Cost  to  the  Commission  will  be 
$2  per  person.  The  speaker  for  lunch  will  be 
Robert  Hayes,  legal  counsel  for  the  National 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  in  New  York  City. 

The  Commission  is  grateful  for  the  conti- 
nency  of  two  members  who  will  not  be  with 
us  in  1988,  Gennie  Stuckey  of  Charlotte  and 
Paul  Tunkle  of  Salisbury. 

I  close  with  a  well-known  quotation  from 
Teresa  of  Avila.  It  is  especially  fitting  for  the 
work  of  the  Commission: 

Christ  has  no  body  now  on  earth  but  yours,  no 
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hands  but  yours,  no  feet  but  yours.  Yours  are 
the  eyes  through  which  must  look  out  Christ's 
compassion  on  the  world.  Yours  are  the  feet  with 
which  he  is  to  go  about  doing  good.  Yours  are 
the  hands  with  which  he  is  to  bless. 

W.  Verdery  Kerr,  Chair 


North  Carolina  Episcopal 
Church  Foundation 

The  North  Carolina  Episcopal  Church 
Foundation,  Inc.  was  established  in  1955  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  expansion  of  the 
Church  in  the  Diocese.  Funds  are  available  to 
parishes  and  missions  and  to  other  institutions 
owned  by  the  Diocese  for:  erection  of  build- 
ings, acquisitions  of  buildings  and  property, 
and  repairs,  renovations  and  improvements 
to  existing  facilites. 

Low-interest-rate  loans  are  available  to 
parishes  and  missions  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$60,000,  repayable  in  ten  years.  During  1981, 
for  wholly-owned  Diocesan  institutions,  the 
Board  of  Directors  raised  the  maximum  limit 
of  loans  to  $200,000.  Grants  are  also  avail- 
able on  a  limited  basis,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$5,000  for  the  same  purposes.  All  applica- 
tions are  reviewed  on  an  individual  basis  and 
decisions  based  on  the  need  for  the  application 
and  funds  available.  Currently,  the  interest 
rate  for  parishes  and  institutions  is  six  percent 
and  for  missions  five  percent. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Foundation  approved  the  following: 

Loans  Approved  and  Distursed: 

St.  Christopher's,  High  Point  $  29,000 

St.  Christopher's,  Charlotte  60,000 

St.  Michael's,  Raleigh  60,000 

Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Greensboro      30,000 

$179,000 


Grants: 

St.  Ambrose,  Raleigh  $    5,000 

Diocese  of  N.C.  for  Duke  5,000 

Christ  The  King  Center,  Charlotte  4,941 

St.  John's  House,  Durham  3,000 

St.  Mark's,  Roxboro  3,300 

$  21,241 


The  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Company, 
N.A.  serves  as  fiscal  agent  and  Treasurer.  The 
Foundation  enjoys  a  sound  financial  opera- 
tion. As  of  October  31,  1987,  the  face  amount 
of  loans  amounted  to  $1,371,200  with  a  prin- 
cipal balance  due  of  $893,348.  Total  assets  at 
market  value  and  their  current  yield  as  of 
10/31/87  are: 


Assets 


Yield 


Cash  &  Equivalents 
Common  Stocks 
Bonds 

Balance  due  on  loans 
Total 

$  16,695 
224,929 
183,016 
893,348 

$1,317,988 

7.2% 
3.2% 
10.2% 
5.5% 
5.8% 

In  order  that  the  Foundation  be  maintained 
and  grow,  it  must  look  to  bequests  and  gifts 
from  individuals  or  corporations  in  the  Dio- 
cese. At  the  present  time,  sixty-eight  percent 
of  our  total  assets  are  committed  in  loans  to 
missions  and  parishes.  At  the  present  rate  of 
loan  approvals,  the  Foundation  will  soon  be 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  funds  and  the  result- 
ing necessity  of  not  being  able  to  further  assist 
expansion  in  our  Diocese. 

The  Foundation  welcomes  inquiries  from 
parishes,  missions  and  wholly-owned  Dioce- 
san institutions. 

Thomas  Ruff  in  Jr.,  Chairman 


RESOLUTIONS 


Employee  Relations 

Resolved,  that  this  assembly  encourages  all 
hiring  persons  to  define  professional  relation- 
ships with  subordinate  lay  and  ordained  staff 
persons  by  means  of  written  agreements 
which  contain  orderly  and  just  procedures 
for  reviewing  and  resolving  disputes  in  the 
employment  relationship. 

Explanation:  God  calls  us  to  "strive  for 


justice"  and  to  "respect  the  dignity  of  every 
human  being,"  and  we,  as  Christians,  are 
pledged  in  the  Baptismal  Covenant  to  pursue 
this  call.  This  calling  to  love,  justice  and 
fairness  for  all  of  God's  people  should  always 
inform  and  shape  the  actions  of  Christian  in- 
stitutions and  the  relationships  of  those  in- 
stitutions with  individual  persons.  All  lay  and 
ordained  staff  persons  play  an  active  and  in- 
tegrated role  in  the  furtherance  and  enabling 
of  ministry  to  God's  people.  Security  in 
employment,  given  responsible  conduct  and 
satisfactory  performance  of  duties,  is  a  fun- 
damental and  fair  expectation  of  employees 
serving  Christian  institutions.  Other  institu- 
tions normally  define  professional  relation- 
ships with  employees  by  means  of  written 
agreements,  those  agreements  customarily  in- 
cluding mechanisms  by  which  conflicts  be- 
tween employees  and  institutions  may  be 
reviewed  and  resolved  in  an  orderly  and  just 
fashion,  whether  that  resolution  be  recon- 
ciliation or  termination  of  the  employee. 

Bryant  A.  Hudson,  President 
Association  of  Episcopal  Lay  Administrators 

Ordained  Employee 
Relations 

Resolved,  that  this  assembly  encourages  all 
rectors,  deans  or  other  hiring  clergy  to  define 
professional  relationships  with  their  musi- 
cians and  subordinate  ordained  persons  by 
means  of  written  agreements  which  contain 
orderly  and  just  procedures  for  reviewing  and 
resolving  disputes  in  the  employment  rela- 
tionship. 

And,  be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Con- 
vention of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
memorialize  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  church  to  pass  this  or  a  similar 
Resolution. 

The  Rev.  Philip  R.  Byrum 
For  the  Commission  on  Liturgy  and  Worship 


Youth  Evangelism 

Whereas:  America's  youth  is  being  ravaged 
by  forces  beyond  their  control,  and 

Whereas:  America's  youth  is  turning,  in  large 
numbers,  to  drugs,  illicit  sex,  cults,  and  vio- 
lence to  ease  their  hurt,  and 

Whereas:  Teenage  suicide  vividly  displays 
the  pain  of  today's  youth,  and 

Whereas:  Vast  numbers  of  young  people  are 
being  raised  with  little  knowledge  of  Jesus, 
the  Christ,  and  with  little  instruction  to  follow 
the  life-improving  and  soul-saving  truths  of 
His  teaching,  and 

Whereas:  Research  shows  that  if  a  person 
does  not  accept  the  saving  grace  of  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  by  the  time  he  or  she  leaves  high 
school  that  the  chances  of  his  or  her  conver- 
sion are  greatly  reduced,  and 

Whereas:  Jesus,  the  Christ,  has  the  promise 
of  a  changed  life,  and 

Whereas:  Jesus,  the  Christ,  promises  an 
abundant  life  and  a  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  172nd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  encourages  the  parishes 
and  missions  within  its  confines  to  use  laws 
(such  as  PL98-377I  recently  passed  through 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  sponsor 
Christian  religious  clubs  for  students  attend- 
ing Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  in  their 
immediate  areas,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  each  parish 
and  mission  be  encouraged  to  search  out  any 
avenue  possible  to  evangelize  the  youth  with- 
in its  immediate  area  with  the  saving  Gospel 
of  Jesus,  the  only  incarnation  of  God. 

John  Boling  Jr. 
St.  John's,  Charlotte 

Political  and  Religious 
Violence 

Whereas:  The  United  States  is  a  pluralistic 
society,  and 

Whereas:  In  our  diverse  society  people  will 


hold  widely  differing  political  and  religious 
views,  and 

Whereas:  Social  stability  requires  the  differ- 
ing political  and  religious  ideas  to  compete  in 
an  atmosphere  of  respect  and  tolerance, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  172nd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  opposes  and  abhors  vio- 
lence in  pursuit  of  these  diverse  political  and 
religious  views  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  pursued  by  the  political/religious  right  or 
the  political/religious  left. 

John  Boling  Jr. 
St.  John's,  Charlotte 

Freedom  of  Expression 

Whereas:  Press  reports  mention  many  occa- 
sions where  college  audiences,  administra- 
tions, and/or  faculties  have  prevented  speeches 
by  conservative  speakers  on  their  campuses, 
and 

Whereas:  When  any  speaker  is  denied  access 
to  an  audience  in  a  learning  environment,  a 
violation  of  our  valued  freedom  of  speech  oc- 
curs, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  172nd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  strongly  supports  the  right 
of  freedom  of  speech  allowing  information  of 
all  philosophical  views  to  be  made  available 
for  public  consideration,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  no  speaker  in- 
vited to  speak  on  a  college  campus  should  be 
denied  that  privilege  because  of  being  either 
conservative  or  liberal. 

John  Boling  Jr. 
St.  John's,  Charlotte 


Cop-Killers 


Whereas:  Between  1972  and  1984,  210  law 
enforcement  officers  were  killed  while  rob- 
beries were  taking  place,  and 

Whereas:  According  to  information  compiled 
by  the  F.B.I.,  78  local,  country,  state,  and 
federal  law  enforcement  officers  were  killed 
due  to  criminal  action  during  1985,  and 

Whereas:  63  officers  were  slain  during  1986, 
25  while  attempting  arrests,  10  while  investi- 
gating suspicious  persons  or  circumstances, 
10  while  enforcing  traffic  laws,  6  upon  respon- 
ding to  disturbance  calls,  5  in  ambush  attacks, 
4  while  handling  prisoners,  and  3  by  mentally 
deranged  individuals,  and 

Whereas:  Of  the  63  officers  slain  during  1986, 
59  were  killed  by  firearms  and 

Whereas:  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Foun- 
ding Fathers  of  this  nation  that  the  state  and 
federal  courts  be  established  to  hamstring  the 
police,  free  hardened  criminals,  usurp  con- 
gressional and  state  powers,  or  act  as  social 
engineers  in  protecting  the  rights  of  criminals 
while  ignoring  the  rights  of  the  victims  and 
the  duty  to  insure  domestic  tranquility, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  172nd 
Annual  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  urges  our  legislators  and 
judges  to  provide  for  the  severest  penalty  for 
cop-killers,  persons  who  kill  law  enforcement 
officials  during  the  course  of  a  crime  or  the 
investigation  thereof,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  United  States  At- 
torney General,  the  North  Carolina  Attorney 
General,  and  each  federal  and  state  legislator 
representing  the  people  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  Walter  D.  Edwards  Jr. 
All  Saints,  Charlotte 


Satanism 

Whereas:  Satanic  influences  have  been  evi- 
dent in  the  entertainment  field  during  the 
past  biennium,  and  have  been  exposed  and 
documented  for  public  awareness,  and 

Whereas:  Satanic  groups  have  been  docu- 
mented as  operating  in  various  parts  of  this 
country,  promoting  the  worship  of  Satan,  des- 
ecrating cemeteries,  killing  livestock  in  satanic 
rituals,  and 


Whe 


herefore  be  it  resolved:  That 
this  172nd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  opposes  and  abhors 
violence  in  pursuit  of  these  diverse 
political  and  religious  views 
regardless  of  whether  they  are 
pursued  by  the  politcal/religious 
right  or  the  political/religious  left. 

—Resolution  on  Political  and 
Religious  Violence 


January     1988 
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[esolved,  the  172nd  Conven- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina memorializes  the  General 
Convention  that  Title  I,  Canon  17, 
Section  5  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  5:  No  one  shall  be  denied 
rights  or  status  in  this  church  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  ethnic  origin, 
sex,  disability,  sexual  orientation, 
or  advanced  age. 

—A  Memorial  to  General 
Convention 


Whereas:  Young  people  are  especially  vul- 
nerable to  suggestion  in  the  realm  of  the  oc- 
cult, when  a  firm  foundation  in  the  Christian 
Faith  is  lacking, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  172nd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  reaffirms  the  renunciation 
"of  Satan  and  all  the  spiritual  forces  of  wick- 
edness that  rebel  against  God"  (Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  p.  302),  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  this  Conven- 
tion urges  the  renewal  of  emphasis  in  the 
Christian  Education  efforts  of  this  Diocese 
and  the  parishes  and  missions  thereof  to 
strengthen  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
Faith  on  the  part  of  the  youth  during  their 
formative  years. 

The  Rev.  Walter  D.  Edwards  Jr. 
All  Saints,  Charlotte 


A  Memorial  to  General 
Convention 

Resolved,  the  172nd  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  memorializes  the 
General  Convention  that  Title  III,  Canon  8  be 
amended  by  the  addition  of  a  new  Section  2, 
renumbering  subsequent  sectioning,  as 
follows: 
Sec.  2:  No  one,  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be 
denied  ordination  in  this  Church  because  of 
race,  color,  ethnic  origin,  sex,  disability,  sex 
ual  orientation,  or  age,  except  as  otherwise 
specified  by  Canon. 

Explanation:  This  will  bring  the  canons  into 
line  with  our  Baptismal  Covenant,  and  pro- 
tect us  from  blindness  to  human  rights  viola- 
tions while  not  removing  the  current  canoni- 
cal restrictions  on  minimum  age  standards  or 
the  legitimate  concerns  regarding  the  style 
and  manner  of  life  for  determining  suitability 
for  ordination. 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Brettmann 
For  Christian  Social  Ministries 

A  Memorial  to  General 
Convention 

Resolved,  the  172nd  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  memorializes  the 
General  Convention  that  Title  I,  Canon  17, 
Section  5  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Section  5:  No  one  shall  be  denied  rights  or 
status  in  this  church  because  of  race,  color, 
ethnic  origin,  sex,  disability,  sexual  orienta- 
tion, or  advanced  age. 

Explanation:  According  to  White  and  Dyk- 
man,  every  baptized  member  is  entitled  to 
equal  rights  and  status.  Since  the  adoption  of 
this  canon  in  1964,  human  rights  violations  of 
various  kinds  indicate  the  need  to  bring  the 
canons  into  line  with  out  Baptismal  Covenant. 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Brettmann 
For  Christian  Social  Ministries 


Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear  Forces 

Whereas:  President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  have 
signed  the  INF  Treaty  to  remove  nuclear 
missiles  from  Europe,  missiles  that  threaten 
not  only  Europe  but  also  the  world  because 
of  the  danger  they  pose  of  accidental  nuclear 


And  Whereas:  The  171st  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  danger  posed  to  all  creation 
by  the  larger  number  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  world's  arsenals,  resolved  to  support  good 
faith  efforts  of  our  governmment  to  limit  and 
reduce  nuclear  armaments; 

Therefore:  Be  it  resolved  that  this  172nd 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  support  the  INF  Treaty  and  urge 
parishioners  to  write  to  the  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  urging  them  to  ratify  the  trea- 
ty without  undue  delay; 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  the  Congressional 
Delegates  of  North  Carolina. 

Ann  Thompson 
St.  Mark's,  Raleigh 


Strategic  Defensive  Initiative 

Whereas:  The  development  and  deployment 
of  the  weapons  system  known  as  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (or  "Star  Wars")  is  a  con- 
troversial project  opposed  by  many  of  our  na- 
tion's leading  scientists  because  it  is  unlikely 
to  work,  extremely  expensive  to  build,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  an  escalation  of 
the  arms  race; 

And  Whereas:  The  efforts  to  build  SDI  will 
require  enormous  sums  of  money  at  a  time  of 
great  national  debt  and  reduced  human  ser- 
vices; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  172nd 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  urge  parishioners  to  write  to  Con- 
gressional Delegates  of  North  Carolina  to  op- 
pose further  spending  for  the  Strategic  Defen- 
sive Initiative. 

Ann  Thompson 
St.  Mark's,  Raleigh 


Biblical  Sexuality 

Whereas:  These  words  are  found  in  the 
Humanist  Manifesto  II,  "In  the  area  of  sex- 
uality, we  believe  that  intolerant  attitudes 
often  cultivated  by  orthodox  religious  and 
puritanical  cultures,  unduly  represss  sexual 
conduct.  The  right  to  birth  control,  abortion, 
and  divorce  should  be  recognized.  While  we 
do  not  approve  of  exploitive,  denigrating 
forms  of  sexual  expression,  neither  do  we 
wish  to  prohibit,  by  law  of  social  sanction, 
sexual  behavior  between  consenting  adults.", 
and 

Whereas:  The  Biblical  standard  for  sexual 
conduct  is  that  it  be  conducted  in  a  monoga- 
mous, heterosexual  marriage  of  life-long 
duration, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  172nd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina,  loyal  to  the  teachings  of 
God  as  expressed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  af- 
firms its  support  of  Biblical  standards  of  sex- 
ual conduct  and  expresses  its  opposition  to 
the  standards  expressed  in  the  Humanist 
Manifesto. 

John  Boling  Jr. 
St.  John's,  Charlotte 


Media  Responsibility 

Whereas:  The  percentage  of  illegitimate 
births  to  women  under  19  years  of  age  has  in- 
creased from  15%  to  51%  in  the  past  20  years, 
and 

Whereas:  By  some  estimates  more  than 
1,100,000  teenage  girls  will  become  pregnant 
this  year,  and 

Whereas:  70%  of  those  unwed  teenage 
mothers  will  keep  their  babies,  and 

Whereas:  60%  of  those  unwed  teenage 
mothers  will  go  on  welfare,  and 

Whereas:  Some  hospitals  report  that  over 
half  their  admissions  are  related  to  sexual  ac- 
tivity, and 

Whereas:  Teenagers  are  greatly  influenced 
by  the  popular  entertainment  media  and  life- 
styles of  the  entertainment  stars  in  those 
media,  and 

Whereas:  The  average  person  views  9,230 
sex  acts,  or  implied  sex  acts,  per  year  on 
television,  and 

Whereas:  Of  those  9,230  sex  acts,  81%  will 
be  between  unmarried  partners,  and 

Whereas:  Risks  and  consequences  of  sex 
within  the  confines  presented  is  omitted  from 
the  presentations  thereof,  and 

Whereas:  The  Biblical  standard  for  sexual 
relations  is  either  omitted  or  ridiculed  in 
media  presentation  of  sexual  relations, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  172nd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  condemns  the  false  sexual 
propaganda  presented  in  the  entertainment 
media,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  this  172nd 
Convention  calls  upon  the  entertainment 


media  to  improve  the  moral  tone  of  the  sex- 
ual relationships  presented  in  their  commer- 
cial products  with  a  view  to  accepting  their 
moral  responsibility  to  the  society  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  this  Conven- 
tion calls  upon  the  entertainment  media  to 
cease  presenting  harmful  social  behavior  in 
such  manner  as  to  adversely  influence  young 
people  in  the  area  of  sexual  immorality. 

John  Boling  Jr. 
St.  John's,  Charlotte 


Victims  of  Crime 

Whereas  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  called 
to  be  a  redemptive  and  reconciling  agent  in 
the  world 

And  Whereas  Christians  are  called  to  the  mis- 
sion of  healing  and  restoring  lost  and  broken 
individuals 

And  Whereas  Jesus  in  scripture  calls  our 
attention  and  concern  to  the  plight  of  both 
victims  and  perpetrators  of  crime 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  will  recognize  February  of 
each  calendar  year  as  Criminal  Justice  Month 
as  recommended  by  the  North  Carolina 
Council  of  Churches 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  during  Feb- 
ruary each  parish  shall  remember  Christian 
concern  for  criminal  justice  issues  by  offering 
intercessions,  special  educational  programs, 
and  other  forums 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Evange- 
lism and  Social  Ministries  Committees  of  each 
parish  shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  initia- 
ting and  facilitating  the  recognition  of  February 
as  Criminial  Justice  Month. 

Vickie  B.  Sigmon 
St.  Anne's,  Winston-Salem 


The  Holy  Bible 


Whereas:  The  Constitution  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Article  VII  states,  "No  persons  shall 
be  ordained  and  consecrated  Bishop,  or 
ordered  Priest  or  Deacon  to  minister  in  this 
Church,  unless  at  the  time,  in  the  presence 
of  the  ordaining  Bishop  or  Bishops,  he  shall 
subscribe  and  make  the  following  declara- 
tion: 'I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  and  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation;  and  do  solemnly  engage  to  conform 
to  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  Worship  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.'",  and 

Whereas:  This  statement  of  belief  is  incor- 
porated in  the  text  of  the  services  of  ordina- 
tion of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  in  the 
form  of  a  solemn  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  Ordinand  on  pages  513,  526,  and  538  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 

Whereas:  The  Holy  Bible  records  God's  self- 
revelaton  to  human  beings  in  human  history 
and  experience,  in  the  teachings  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and 

Whereas:  The  Church  is  increasingly  exposed 
to  teaching  contrary  to  the  statement  of  belief 
required  by  Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  of 
this  Church  on  the  alleged  grounds  that  the 
Holy  Bible  contains  "middle  class  values", 
and 

Whereas:  the  people  of  this  Church  are  en- 
titled to  expect  their  clergy  to  be  possessed  of 
exemplary  personal  integrity,  especially  with 
regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  their  qualify- 
ing for  ordination,  and 

Whereas:  The  requirement  of  Article  VII  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
not  optional,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  opinion 
of  any  individual  member  of  the  clergy 
(Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon)' 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  172nd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  calls  the  attention  of  the  communi- 
cants of  this  Church  and  Diocese  to  Article 
VII  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  specific  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  belief  cited  therein  as  required  of  all 
members  of  the  clergy  of  this  Church,  and 
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Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  this  Conven- 
tion requires  that  the  clergy  of  this  Diocese 
remain  faithful  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
VII  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Church  in  their 
teaching,  preaching,  and  ministry  in  the  holy 
name  of  God. 

The  Rev.  Walter  D.  Edwards  Jr. 
All  Saints,  Charlotte 


Youth  Ministry 

Whereas  The  Church's  ministry  to  youth  is  a 
vital  and  important  part  of  her  total  ministry, 
and 

Whereas  the  Church's  ministry  to  youth  needs 
to  be  understood  more  clearly  and  defined 
more  specifically,  and 

Whereas  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  a  Youth  Commission  which  desires 
to  increase  its  effectiveness,  and 

Whereas  the  National  Episcopal  Youth  Event, 
held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  August  1987 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  69th  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  pass 
legislation  directing  the  Presiding  Bishop  to 
appoint  and  see  to  funding  of  a  Task  Force 
to:  (1)  study  the  true  state  of  youth  ministry 
in  congregations  and  dioceses  now,  and  (2) 
make  recommendations  for  action  and  fund- 
ing to  the  70th  General  Convention,  \ 

Now,  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the 
172nd  Annual  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
ese  of  North  Carolina  memorialize  the  69th 
General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
to  adopt  the  resolution  of  the  Episcopal  Youth 
Event  as  stated  above. 

The  Rev.  Victor  C.  Mansfield 
Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro 


Amendment  to  Canon  21 

Be  it  resolved  that  Canon  21,  Section  5,  be 
amended  by  adding  a  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows and  that  the  existing  sentence  be  num- 
bered subsection  (a): 

Should  any  parish  fail  to  meet  the  numerical 
requirements  set  forth  above  in  Section  4(a),  it 
may  yet  maintain  parish  status  if  it  demon- 
strates to  the  Bishop  and  the  Diocesan  Coun- 
cil that  1.  It  has  the  financial  resources  to 
meet  the  requirements  in  Section  4,jb-jj 

2.  That  it  in  fact  accepts  and  pays  its  full 
annual  Church's  Program  Quota 

3.  That  it  maintains  the  normal  church  pro- 
grams, particularly  outreach  and  Christian 
Education  programs,  appropriate  to  the 
character  and  needs  of  its  membership. 

The  Rev.  Harrison  Simons 
For  the  Small  Church  Commission 


A  Study  of  the  Funding  of 
the  Diocesan  Budgets 

Whereas  we  believe  that  Christian  Steward- 
ship is  our  loving  response  to  God  and  the 
gifts  of  God's  creation; 

And  Whereas  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
has  promoted  Christian  Stewardship  at  the 
individual  and  parish  level  as  our  intentional 
response  to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture; 

And  Whereas  the  Stewardship  Commission 
of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  has  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  individual  congrega- 
tional budgets  only  after  their  receiving  their 
pledges  of  financial  support; 

And  Whereas  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
now  funds  its  Maintenance  and  Program 
budgets  through  assessments  and  quotas, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  pro- 
moted at  the  individual  and  parish  levels; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  by  this  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-Second  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
that  a  study  commission  be  formed  to  con- 
sider alternatives  to  funding  of  the  Diocesan 
budgets  consistent  with  the  teachings  of 
Christian  Stewardship,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  members  of 
this  study  commission  be  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  and  include  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Budgets,  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mission  and  Outreach,  and  a  member 
of  the  Stewardship  Commission,  and  other 


members  as  the  Bishop  may  see  fit,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  this  study  com- 
mission report  to  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-Fourth  Annual  Convention  its  find- 
ings, with  an  interim  report  at  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-Third  Annual  Convention. 

The  Rev.  Ted  Vorhees,  Chair 
Stewardship  Commission 

Diocesan  Stewardship 
Statement 

Whereas  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  has  publicly  affirmed  and  made  a 
statement  that  he  and  his  wife  accept  the  prac- 
tice of  tithing  as  a  minimum  of  their  financial 
giving  to  the  Church; 

And  Whereas  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
adopted  a  Stewardship  Statement  in  June  of 
1987  "individually  and  corporately  affirm(ing) 
the  tithe  of  10%  as  the  minimum  standard  of 
(their)  giving; 

And  Whereas  the  Bishops  of  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  have  both  made  public 
statements  affirming  the  Biblical  standard  of 
a  tithe  of  10%  as  the  minimum  of  their  giving 
to  the  work  of  God's  Kingdom  through  the 
Church; 

And  Whereas  the  Diocesan  Council,  the 
Stewardship  Commission,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  ACTS  Campaign,  and  many 
vestries  and  other  organizations  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  have  all  adopted  Stew- 
ardship Statements  affirming  the  tithe  of  10% 
as  the  minimum  standard  of  giving  for  the 
work  of  God's  Kingdom; 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved  by  this  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-Second  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
that  the  following  Stewardship  Statement  be 
adopted  as  an  expression  of  this  Convention: 

We  affirm  the  tithe  of  10%  as  the  minimum 
standard  of  our  giving  as  set  forth  by  the  author- 
ity of  Holy  Scripture. 

We  do  this  joyfully  and  in  thanksgiving  be- 
cause of  our  conviction  that  each  of  us  is  created 
in  the  likeness  of  God  who  is  a  God  of  giving 
and  creating. 

We  affirm  the  positions  of  individuals  either 
tithing  or  adopting  a  program  of  proportional 
giving  that  will  increase  yearly  until  the  tithe  is 
reached. 

While  stewardship  of  what  has  been  given  to 
us  involves  far  more  than  money,  we  recognize 
that  the  tithing  of  our  money  is  a  critical  and 
necessary  way  of  witnessing  to  our  faith  and 
sharing  with  others  in  God's  creation. 

We  invite  the  other  members  of  this  Diocese  to 
join  us  in  this  witnessing  of  faith. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Stewardship  Statement  be  made  available  to 
be  signed  by  those  lay  and  clergy  delegates  of 
this  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Second  An- 
nual Diocesan  Convention  that  are  so  inclin- 
ed, and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  vestries  of 
this  Diocese  that  have  not  already  adopted  a 
Stewardship  Statement  for  their  parishes  be 
encouraged  to  do  so,  and  that  vestries  that 
have  adopted  a  Stewardship  Statement  be  en- 
couraged to  review  and  renew  their  Steward- 
ship Statement  annually,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  this  Steward- 
ship Statement  be  reviewed  and  renewed  by 
the  Annual  Diocesan  Convention  on  even 
numbered  years. 

The  Rev.  Ted  Voorhees,  Chair 
Stewardship  Commission 


NOMINATIONS 


Diocesan  Council 

Lay  Order 

A.  H.  A.  Williams  II.  Parish  or  mission:  St. 
Stephen's,  Oxford.  Occupation:  General  In- 
surance. How  long  confirmed:  over  35  years. 
Parish  or  Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past' 


Vestry,  Jr.  Warden,  2  times;  Vestry,  Sr.  Warden, 
3  times;  Board  of  Directors  Conference  Center, 
1984-87.  Nominator:  Harrison  T.  Simons. 


Donald  A.  Williams.  Parish  or  mission: 
Chapel  of  the  Cross.  Occupation:  Attorney  (Past 
Bank  Trust  Officer  for  14  years).  How  long  con- 
firmed: 38  years.  Parish  or  Diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  Vestry  (4  terms);  Lay  Reader; 
Parish  Treasurer  at  four  parishes;  Sunday 
School  teacher  17  years.  Nominator:  Seth  H. 
Ellis. 

Eileen  Greenwood.  Parish  or  mission:  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Charlotte.  Occupation:  Homemaker.  How 
long  confirmed:  54  years.  Parish  or  Diocesan  of- 
fices, current  or  past:  Vestry  member;  Parish 
Council  President;  Two-term  Junior  Warden; 
Parish  ECW  President,  Lay-reader;  Bazaar 
Chairman;  Thompson  Home  Excutive  Commit- 
tee Chairman;  Diocesan  ECW  Board:  Altar 
Guild  Chairman;  Rector  Search  Committee;  and 
Interim  Rector  Committee  Chairman. 
Nominator:  Ann  Elliot. 

Priscilla  Swindell  Parish  or  mission:  St. 
Michael's,  Raleigh.  Occupation:  Office  Ad- 
ministration Assistant.  How  long  confirmed:  39 
years.  Parish  or  Diocesan  offices,  current  or 
past:  Parish:  Vestry  (3  years),  Delegate  to 
Diocesan  Convention  (5  years),  chair  or  co-chair 
of  ECW,  Faith  Alive,  Spiritual  Growth  Commit- 
tee; Diocesan:  Task  Force  and  Working 
Women's  Committee,  Task  Force  of  Women's 
Issues  and  Family  Concerns,  Board  of  Directors 
of  Conference  Center  (Executive  Board,  one 
year),  co-chair  of  Registration,  1988  Diocesan 
Convention.  Nominator  Gregory  B.  Crampton. 

Clerical  Order 

Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano.  Position:  Associate, 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill.  Number  of 
years  since  ordination:  3Vi.  Number  of  years  in 
Diocese:  4V4.  Parish  or  Diocesan  offices,  current 
or  past:  Member,  Clergy  Deployment  Commis- 
sion, Christian  Social  Ministries  Commission, 
Convention  Committee  on  Social  and  Political 
Concerns;  Board  member  and  Vice-president: 
NC  Episcopal  Clergy  Association;  Chair,  Com- 
mission "&"n  Aging,  Commission  on  Marriage, 
Deacons'  Program  Training  Commission. 
Nominator:  Stephen  Elkins-Williams. 

G.  William  Poulos.  Position:  Rector,  St.  An- 
drew's, Greensboro.  Number  of  years  since  or- 
dination: 21.  Number  of  years  in  Diocese:  12. 
Parish  or  Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Youth  Commission;  Murdoch  Foundation; 
Liturgy  and  Worship;  Diocesan  Council; 
Delegate  to  Synod.  Nominator:  Nancie  F.  La 
Roche. 

Standing  Committee 

Lay  order 

Henry  W.  Lewis.  Parish  or  mission:  Chapel  of 
the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill.  Occupation:  Retired 
Lawyer-University  professor.  How  long  con- 
firmed: 58  years.  Parish  or  Diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  Standing  Committee  through 
1986;  Commission  on  Constitution  and  Canons, 
current;  Deputy  to  General  Convention 
1967-85;  Chairman  ,  Committee  on  Structure 
and  Organization,  1985-86.  Nominator:  Mary 
Arthur  Stoudemire. 

Scott  T.  Evans.  Parish  or  mission:  St. 
Stephen's,  Durham.  How  long  confirmed:  44 
years.  Congregational  or  Diocesan  offices,  cur- 
rent or  past:  Deputy  General  Convention; 
Diocesan  Council  (2  terms);  Standing  Commit- 
tee; Chair,  Land  Stewardship  Commission; 
Chair,  State  of  the  Church  Commission;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  ACTS  Campaign;  President 
ECW;  Christian  Social  Ministries  Commission. 
National:  Executive  Council;  Standing  Commis- 
sion, Human  Affairs  &  Health;  Coalition  for 
Human  Needs;  PIM  Consultation,  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada;  ACNAC;  Chair,  Triennial 
Committee  (1982).  Local:  Vestry;  Sr.  Warden; 
Chair,  Worship  Committee;  Lay  Reader; 
Chalicist.  Nominator:  Robert  C.  Johnson  Jr. 

Clerical  Order 

Glenn  E.  Busch.  Position:  Rector,  St.  Mary's, 
High  Point.  Number  of  years  since  ordination: 
16.  Number  of  years  in  Diocese:  7.  Parish  or 
Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Dean  of 
Greensboro  Convocation;  Department  of  Mis- 
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sion  and  Outreach;  Diocesan  Council;  Commis- 
sion on  Planned  Giving,  Chairman;  Parish 
Grants  Committee;  NC  2000  Task  Force;  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  the  Bishop's  Address,  Con- 
vention 1987;  Past  President  N.C.  Episcopal 
Clergy  Association;  Stewardship  Commission, 
Chairman.  Nominator:  The  Rev.  B.  Daniel  Sapp. 

Conference  Center 
Board  of  Directors 

Lay  Order 

William  A.  Short.  Parish  or  mission:  St. 
John's,  Charlotte.  Occupation:  Vice  president, 
Management  Information  Systems,  SunHealth 
Corp.  How  long  confirmed:  30  years.  Parish  or 
Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Stewardship 
Chairman  1985;  Acolyte  Director,  1983-present; 
Delegate  to  Diocesan  Convention,  1987-88. 
Nominator:  Wiliam  E.  Smyth. 

Frances  S.  Moser.  Parish  or  mission:  St. 
Luke's,  Salisbury.  Occupation:  House  Wife. 
How  long  confirmed:  43  years.  Congregational 
or  Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Congrega- 
tional: ECW  President,  Altar  Guild  President, 
Chairman  of  St.  Luke's  Bazaar,  Church  School 
Teacher,  Brownie  Leader,  Vestry  member, 
Senior  Warden.  Diocesan:  Secretary  of  Mission 
for  Diocesan  ECW,  ECW  Convocation  Chair  (1 
year),  Delegate  to  Diocesan  Convention  (9 
years).  Nominator:  The  Rev.  I.  Mayo  Little. 

Clerical  Order 

Donald  A.  Fishburne.  Position:  Associate  Rec- 
tor, Christ  Church,  Charlotte.  Number  of  years 
since  ordination:  8.  Number  of  years  in 
Diocese:  '/z.  Parish  or  Diocesan  offices,  current 
or  past:  Department  of  Camps  and  Conferences; 
Department  of  Youth  and  College  Ministries 
(Chair,  3  years);  Department  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion; Member  of  the  Standing  Committee  and 
the  committees  for  Cursillo  and  Happening 
(Diocese  of  South  Carolina).  Nominator:  The 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Parsley  Jr. 

Diocesan  Council  nominations  to  the  Con- 
ference Center  Board,  per  canon  33,  will  be  an- 
nounced at  Convention. 

Penick  Home 
Board  of  Directors 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Haywood  (Alice).  Parish  or 
mission:  Christ  Church,  Raleigh.  Nominator: 
Louis  C.  Melcher  Jr. 

Mr.  W.  Clary  Holt.  Parish  or  mission:  Holy 
Comforter,  Burlington.  Nominator:  Louis  C. 
Melcher  Jr. 

Miss  Laura  L.  Hooper.  Parish  or  mission:  St. 
Stephen's,  Winston-Salem.  Nominator:  Louis  C. 
Melcher  Jr. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Payne.  Parish  or  mission: 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte.  Nominator:  Louis  C. 
Melcher  Jr. 

Mrs.  Julian  Robertson.  Parish  or  mission:  St. 
Luke's,  Salisbury.  Nominator:  Louis  C.  Melcher 
Jr. 

Mr.  Phillip  Russell.  Parish  or  mission:  Holy 
Trinity,  Greensboro.  Nominator:  Louis  C. 
Melcher  Jr. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Scott  Jester.  Parish  or  mission: 
Emmanuel,  Southern  Pines.  Nominator:  Louis 
C.  Melcher  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Shaffer.  Parish  or  mission: 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill.  Nominator: 
Louis  C.  Melcher  Jr. 

Mrs.  C.  Leslie  Sweeney  Jr.  Parish  or  mission: 
The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh. 
Nominator:  Louis  C.  Melcher  Jr. 

The  Rev.  G.  Markis  House.  Parish  or  mis- 
sion: Christ  Church,  Rocky  Mount.  Nominator: 
Louis  C.  Melcher  Jr. 

The  Rev.  David  R.  Williams.  Position:  Rec- 
tor, Holy  Comforter,  Burlington.  Number  of 
years  since  ordination:  15.  Number  of  years  in 
Diocese:  3.  Nominator:  Patricia  C.  Molinari. 


Trustees  - 

University  of  the  South 

Lay  Order 

Seth  H.  Ellis.  Parish  or  mission:  All  Saints', 
Charlotte.  Occupation:  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  UNC  Charlotte.  How  long  confirm- 
ed: 40  years.  Parish  or  Diocesan  offices,  current 
or  past:  Diocesan  Convention  Delegate,  Vestry, 
Senior  Warden,  Stewardship  Chairman. 
Nominator:  Walter  D.  Edwards  Jr. 


George  A.  Atkins.  Parish  or  mission:  Church 
of  the  Epiphany,  Eden.  Occupation:  Retired. 
How  long  confirmed:  55  years.  Parish  or 
Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Diocesan: 
Trustee,  University  of  the  South,  1985-88;  NC 
2000  Long  Range  Planning  Commission, 
1985-87.  Parish:  Diocesan  Convention  Delegate, 
1971-79,  1982-87;  Parish  Treasurer,  1971-87; 
Vestryman  including  Senior  Warden;  Lay 
Reader,  Chalice  Bearer  since  1968;  EMC  Chair- 
man, Finance  &  History  Committee  Chairman. 
Nominator:  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Garner. 


BUDGETS 


Proposed  1988  Budget:  Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund 

Disbursements: 


Item 
No. 

1 

2 
2a 

3 

4 
4a 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Title 


Budget 
1987 


Bishop  Salary/Housing 

Bishop  Travel 

Lambeth/Maintenance  Reserve  Funds 

Suffragan  Bishop  Salary/Housing 

Suffragan  Bishop  Travel 

Lambeth/Maintenance  Reserve  Funds 

Secretary  of  Diocese  Salary 

Treasurer/Business  Administrator  Salary 

Treasurer/Business  Administrator  Travel/Prof.  Expense 

Archivist  Salary 

Archivist  Travel 

Archives  Special  Supplies 

Support  Staff 

Pension/Social  Security 

Life/Medical/Dental  Insurance 

Support  Staff  Prof.  Training 

Worker's  Compensation  Insurance 

Diocesan  House  Telephone 

Diocesan  House  Utilities 

Diocesan  House  Office  Supplies 

Diocesan  House  Postage 

Diocesan  House  Equipment  Purchase/Replace/Repair 

Diocesan  House  Computer  Service 

Diocesan  House  Maintenance 

Diocesan  House  Building  Repairs/Renovations 

Property/Liability  Insurance 

Diocesan  Journal 

Audit 

Diocesan  Council 

Standing  Committee 

Chancellor  Expense 

Constitution  and  Canons 

Commission  on  Admission  of  Congregations 

Convocation  Deans/Wardens  Expense 

Commission  on  Ministry 

Convention  Expense 

Surety  Bond 

Special  Grant  (Mrs.  Penick) 

General  Convention  Assessment 

General  Convention  Deputies  and  Retired  Bishop 

Contingent  Fund 


Totals 


Revenue: 


Church  Assessments 
Long-Term  Investment  Income 
Other  Trust  Income 
Interest 
Other 

Totals 


Proposed  1988  Budget:  Church's  Program  Fund 


Disbursements: 


Item 
No. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Title 


Budget 
1987 


Christian  Social  Min.  Director  Salary/Housing 
Christian  Social  Min.  Director  Travel 
Christian  Social  Min.  Program  Funds 
Program  Director  Salary/Housing 
Program  Director  Travel 
Other  Program  Funds 
Communication  Officer  Salary 
Communication  Officer  Travel 
Publication:  The  Communicant 


Proposal 

Budget 

1988 


$  65,255 

$  68,844 

10,000 

15,000 

(  5,000) 

48,702 

53,572 

10,000 

15,000 

(  5,000) 

3,000 

3,000 

34,271 

36,156 

6,000 

6,000 

17,765 

18,675 

1,900 

2,300 

2,380 

2,680 

88,748 

91,652 

43,714 

48,617 

80,100 

88,755 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

19,500 

19,500 

15,000 

13,500 

18,000 

18,650 

10,000 

11,200 

5,000 

6,000 

3,000 

4,500 

10,240 

16,380 

12,000 

15,000 

4,100 

4,500 

7,000 

7,300 

5,000 

5,525 

3,700 

3,000 

2,800 

2,300 

750 

1,500 

765 

970 

300 

300 

1,500 

800 

6,000 

6,500 

2,500 

1,500 

2,200 

2,900 

2,850 

3,000 

23,322 

26,413 

4,500 

4,500 

3,500 

3,500 

$577,862 

$621,989 

$543,162 

$587,292 

9,500 

9,500 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

3,997 

7,200 

7,200 

$577,862 

$621,989 

Proposed 

Budget 

1988 


$   35,000 

$   36,458 

6,500 

6,500 

23,850 

25,791 

31,376 

33,010 

6,500 

6,500 

2,555 

2,486 

27,199 

28,570 

3,200 

4,000 

40,669 

44,078 

14 


The   Communicant 


10  Co-ordinator  to  Deaf  Salary 
10a      Co-ordinator  to  Deaf  Soc.  Sec. 

1 1  Missioner  &  Co-or.  to  Deaf  Travel 

12  Missioner  to  Deaf  Program  Funds 
12b      Missioner  to  Deaf  Trust  Funds 

TOTAL  Missioner  to  Deaf  Funds 

14  Support  Staff 

15  Program  Fund  Pension/Social  Security 

16  Life/Medical/Dental  Insurance 

17  UNC-Greensboro  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

18  UNC-Greensboro  Support  Staff 

19  UNC-Greensboro  Pension/Insurance/Soc.  Sec. 

20  UNC-Greensboro  Program  Funds 

21  UNC-Greensboro  Operating  Expenses 
TOTAL  UNC-G 

22  NC  State  Univ.  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

23  NC  State  Univ.  Pension/Insurance 

24  NC  State  Univ.  Program  Funds 
TOTAL  NC  STATE 

25  Duke  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

26  -  Duke  Pension/Insurance 

27  Duke  Program  Funds 

28  Duke  Operating  Expense 
TOTAL  DUKE 

29  Winston-Salem  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

30  Winston-Salem  Chaplain  Pension/Insurance 

31  Winston-Salem  Program  Funds 
TOTAL  WINSTON-SALEM 

32  A&T  College 

33  Bennett  College 

34  St.  Andrew's  College 

35  NC  Central  University 

36  UNC-Chapel  Hill 

38  Charlotte  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

39  Charlotte  Pension/Insurance 

40  Charlotte  Program/Travel 
TOTAL  CHARLOTTE 

41  College  Chaplains'  Conference 
TOTAL  College  Budget 


14,196 

$    12,000 

0 

901 

3,002 

2,500 

6,000 

6,987 

6,000) 

|  6,000) 

$  17,196 

52,960 
27,158 
16,880 


$  53,307 

$  29,313 
8,206 
6,925 

$  44,444 


$  53,138 

$  28,408 
8,035 
8,200 

$    44,643 

$     2,200 

2,200 

300 

5,000 

31,864 

$  9,708 
2,930 
2,267 

$    14,905 

$     1,500 

$  253,501 


42 

Duke  Medical  Center  Chaplain 

16,950 

43 

Mission  Church  Assistance 

73,667 

44 

Parochial  Mission  Assistance 

0 

44a 

Paro.  Miss.  Ass't.  undesignated  Fund  Balance  offset 
Commissions  on: 

0 

45 

Aging 

2,600 

46 

Alcoholism 

2,000 

47 

Christian  Education  &  Training 

16,100 

48 

Clergy  Deployment 

2,850 

49 

Communications 

4,550 

50 

Continuing  Education 

7,960 

50b 

Continuing  Education  Trust  Fund  offset 

(6,000) 

51 

Companion  Diocese 

13,700 

52 

Deacons  Training  Program 

3,580 

53 

Ecumenical  Relations 

2,355 

54 

Evangelism  &  Renewal 

6,300 

55 

Hunger 

1,900 

56 

Land  Stewardship 

5,200 

57 

Liturgy  &  Worship 

7,800 

58 

Marriage 

2,000 

59 

Task  Force  to  Implement  NC  2000 

500 

60 

Planned  Giving 

14,700 

60b 

Planned  Giving  Trust  Fund  Offset 

(11,000) 

61 

Small  Church 

3,300 

62 

Stewardship 

2,650 

63 

Women's  Issues 

2,675 

64 

Youth 

32,205 

64a 

Youth  Trust  Fund  Offset 

0 

65 

NC  Episcopal  Church  Foundation 

750 

66 

Parish  Grant 

27,000 

67 

Miscellaneous  Committee  Expense 

1,000 

68 

Moving  Clergy 

6,000 

69 

Conference  Center 

6,000 

70 

Christ  the  King  Center  (to  6/30/88) 

34,500 

70a 

Chapel  of  Christ  the  King  (7/1/88) 

0 

71 

Appalachian  People's  Service  Organization 

6,000 

72 

NC  Council  of  Churches 

10,500 

73 

Province  of  Sewanee 

2,955 

74 

National  Church  Program 

408,000 

75 

Contingent 

6,800 

Totals 

$1,262,591 

Revenue: 

Church  Quota 

$1,208,154 

Long-Term  Investment  Income 

29,400 

Other  Trust  Income 

16,000 

1986  Trust  Reserve 

9,037 

Interest 

0 

$    16,388 

51,383 
25,700 
12,827 


$   29,313 

$    30,779 

7,875 

8,269 

8,769 

9,161 

3,971 

4,382 

3,379 

4,583 

$    57,174 

$  30,779 
8,587 
6,473 

$   45,839 


$   30,552 

$   32,080 

8,436 

8,829 

3,300 

3,411 

10,850 

12,100 

Totals 


$1,262,591 


$    56,420 

$  29,828 
8,361 
8,148 

$    46,337 

$     2,211 

2,211 

322 

4,606 

31,745 

$  29,154. 
8,262 
8,148 

$   45,564 

$     1,382 
$  293,811 

0 

87,264 

28,500 

(  28,500) 

2,394 

1,850 

16,072 

2,394 

4,190 

7,331 

(6,000) 

13,816 

12,415 

2,095 

6,540 

2,716 

5,028 

7,276 

1,841 

0 

13,540 

(11,000) 

3,316 

5,112 

3,362 

31,464 

(1,000) 

691 

24,870 

921 

5,527 

6,000 

15,000 

20,000 

6,079 

10,592 

2,955 

445,000 

3,684 

$1,340,837 


$1,296,337 

28,500 

15,000 

0 

1,000 

$1,340,837 


SCHEDULE 


Thursday,  January  21 

2:00  pm  -  9:00  pm 

Registration  of  Delegates,  Visitors  and  Exhibi- 
tors -  North  Lobby 

7:00  pm 

Opening  Business  Session  -  Main  Arena. 
Including:  * 

Introduction  of  New  Clergy 
Nomination 

Introduction  of  Late  Resolutions 
First  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Consti- 
tution and  Canons 

7:00  pm  -  9:00  pm 

Exhibits  and  Bookstore  open  -  Northeast 
Exhibit  Hall 

9:00  pm 

Open  Hearings  -  Civic  and  Convention 
Center  meeting  rooms 

Friday,  January  22 

8:00  am  -  5:00  pm 

Registration  of  Delegates,  Visitors  and 
Exhibitors  -  North  Lobby 

9:00  am 

Morning  Business  Session  -  Main  Arena 
Including: 
Balloting 

Bishop  Estill's  Address 
Second  Report  of  the  Committee  01.  Con- 
stitution and  Canons 
Resolutions 

9:00  am  -  9:00  pm 

Exhibits  and  Book  Store  open  -  Northeast 
Exhibit  Hall 

11:30  am  -  1:00  pm 

Hunger  Commission  Luncheon  -  Shaw 
University  or  Lunch  on  your  own 

1:30  -  5:00  pm 

Afternoon  Business  Session  -  Main  Arena 
Including: 

Report  of  Christian  Social  Ministries 
Report  of  the  Historiographer 

5:00  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Dinner  on  your  own  (four  local  restaurants 
will  be  open  especially  for  us) 

7:30  pm  -  9:30  pm 

Evening  Business  Session  -  Main  Arena 
Including: 
Youth  Commission  Report 


Saturday,  January  23 

9:00  am  -  11:00  am 

Morning  Business  Session 
Including: 

Bishop  Vest's  Address 
Treasurer's  and  Budgets  Report 

9:00  am  -  3:00  pm 

Exhibits  and  Bookstore  open  -  Northeast 
Exhibit  Hall  (closed  during  the  service) 


11:30  am 

Holy  Eucharist 
Stewardship 


A  Celebration  Through 


•The  final  Schedule  and  Agenda,  including 
Special  Orders  of  Business  will  be  adopted  at 
the  Opening  Business  Session. 
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Convention  has  a  hot  debate 


By  Gail  Doucette  Wojton 

The  172nd  Diocesan  Convention  was 
supposed  to  have  been  about  money, 
but  it  seemed  that  delegates  had  sex 
on  their  minds. 

Certainly  the  focus  of  the  annual 
meeting  was  the  diocese's  ACTS  cam- 
paign—A Celebration  Through  Stew- 
ardship. And  indeed,  the  gathering  of 
about  400  delegates  culminated  in  a 
colorful  worship  service  centered  around 
the  $6,645,000  capital  funds  drive. 

But  the  hottest  issue— consuming 
more  than  two  hours  of  debate  in  hear- 
ings and  about  the  same  time  in  floor 
debate— was  a  resolution  concerning 
ordination  of  homosexuals. 

The  issue  brought  reporters  and  TV 
cameras  swarming  into  the  Raleigh 
Civic  and  Convention  Center.  It  also 
generated  headlines  and  substantial 
television  news  coverage  during  the 
Jan.  21-23  convention. 

"But  if  they  were  looking  for  a  media 
circus,  they  must  have  been  disappoint- 
ed," said  delegate  Karen  Ridout.  "De- 
spite the  obvious  polarization  of  views, 
I  was  impressed  with  the  manner  in 
which  debate  was  held.  Speakers  were 
sensitive,  compassionate  and  articulate, 


or,  ethnic  origin,  sex,  disability,  sexual 
orientation  or  age."  The  second  one  re- 
quested a  similar  church  law  regarding 
membership  rights  and  status. 

There  was  some  sentiment  for  simply 
tabling  the  resolutions  in  the  interest 
of  avoiding  divisiveness.  But  delegates 
chose  to  debate  it  on  the  floor.  The 
open  discussion  was  in  line  with  Bishop 
Robert  Estill's  convention  address.  In  it, 
he  aligned  himself  with  Presiding  Bish- 
op Edmond  Browning's  support  for  per- 
mitting "any  subject  to  be  discussed 
among  us  as  long  as  such  discussion  is 
within  a  framework  of  mutual  respect 
and  loving-kindness,  which  brings  about 
a  pastoral  response." 

The  persons  who  argued  the  issue, 
generally  speaking,  took  one  of  two 
positions:  Either  homosexuality  is  a  sin 
and  thus  abhorrent  in  God's  eyes,  or  it 
is  part  of  God's  order  for  the  world.  If 
the  former,  then  homosexuals  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  ordination  pro- 
cess; if  the  latter,  to  discriminate 
against  homosexuals  is  error. 

Speaking  for  the  amendment,  Michael 
Clark  Boothby,  a  candidate  for  ordina- 
tion, asked,  "What  right  do  we  have  to 
say  we  will  not  listen  to  your  call  if 
you  are  homosexual?  Anyone  should 
have  the  right  to  go  through  the  screen- 


Brass  ensemble  featured  in  worship  service 

rather  than  heated  and  emotional, 
which  greatly  facilitated  the  accomplish- 
ment of  business."  Ridout  was  a  dele- 
gate from  St.  Michael's,  Raleigh. 

The  debate  was  over  two  resolutions 
submitted  by  the  Rev.  William  Brett- 
mann,  Episcopal  Chaplain  to  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

The  first  one— the  one  which  was 
debated  about  four  hours  altogether- 
petitioned  the  national  church  to  amend 
its  canons  so  that  "no  one,  otherwise 
qualified,  shall  be  denied  access  to  the 
ordination  process  because  of  race,  col- 


ing  process."  The  Rev.  Samuel  Walker, 
rector  of  Emmanuel,  Southern  Pines, 
added,  "Having  been  ministered  to  by 
a  homosexual  priest,  I  know  he  can 
love,  is  human  and  can  be  a  fine 
priest." 

Also  speaking  for  the  amendment, 
the  Rev.  Jim  Lewis,  director  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Ministries,  said:  "These  re- 
solutions do  not  mean  there  will  not  be 
standards  or  qualifications  for  minis- 
try, but  to  spell  out  clearly  that  there 
would  be  no  discrimination.  Whatever 
it  means  to  be  a  priest  has  nothing  to 
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The  Rev.  Harrison  Simons 

do  with  my  color,  my  age,  whether  I 
can  move  my  arms  or  legs,  or  my  sex- 
ual orientation." 

But  there  was  a  contrary  body  of 
opinion.  The  resolutions  "appear  to  give 
the  stamp  of  approval  to  homosexuali- 
ty," said  John  Boling  of  St.  John's,  Char- 
lotte. He  added,  "There  is  a  biblical  ob- 
jection to  homosexuality,  and  it  is  offen- 
sive to  a  great  number  of  people  in  our 
church."  The  Rev.  Walter  Edwards, 
vicar  of  All  Saints',  Charlotte,  asked,  "Is 
it  the  intent  of  this  body  to  insure  or- 
dination of  practicing  adulterers  and 
homosexuals?'  And  Davis  Smith,  St. 
Stephen's,  Oxford,  asserted:  "Ordina- 
tion is  a  privilege  bestowed  by  the 
church,  it  is  not  a  right;  these  limita- 
tions would  make  it  a  right." 

The  vote  was  taken  by  orders,  which 
means  that  lay  and  clergy  delegates 
voted  separately.  To  win,  the  resolution 
needed  a  majority  vote  in  both  orders. 
Clergy  approved  the  resolution  84-36, 
but  lay  delegates  voted  175-102  against 
it.  The  second  resolution,  on  member- 
ship rights,  was  tabled  with  compara- 
tively little  discussion. 

But  the  convention  was  by  no  means 
a  one-issue  affair.  Delegates  worked 
their  way  through  a  good  many  other 
chores. 

Certainly,  to  the  congregation  of  St. 
John's,  Wake  Forest,  nothing  was  more 
notable  than  achieving  parish  status 
after  being  a  mission  for  75  years. 
Streamers  streamed,  kazoos  buzzed  and 
delegates  stood  to  applaud  at  the  mo- 
ment St.  John's  was  accepted  into  union 
with  convention  as  a  parish. 

For  the  diocese's  small  parishes,  a 
canonical  amendment  was  important. 
Convention  voted  to  allow  a  congrega- 
tion to  retain  parish  status  so  long  as  it 
has  adequate  financial  resources,  pays 
its  program  quota  to  the  diocese  and 
maintains  its  normal  church  programs. 
Convention  struck  the  previous  100- 
member  minimum  for  parish  status. 

Convention  gave  final  approval  to 
revisions  to  the  diocese's  constitution 
and  canons  to  eliminate  gender- 
specific  language.  The  revisions  were 
made  by  the  Constitution  and  Canons 
Commission  headed  by  the  Rev.  Hun- 
tington Williams,  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
Charlotte.  The  Rev.  Victoria  Jamieson- 


Drake,  who  initiated  the  resolution  to 
make  official  diocesan  language  gender- 
inclusive,  thanked  the  revisers  for  "grace- 
fully and  skillfully  accomplishing  the 
task  set  before  them."  She  is  assistant 
to  the  rector  at  St.  Philip's,  Durham. 

For  the  Hunger  Commission,  despair 
became  ecstacy.  Planned  luncheon 
speaker  Robert  Hayes,  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  was  sick 
and  couldn't  come.  But  Gregory  Headen, 
dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Shaw 
University,  stepped  in.  The  result 
according  to  commission  chairman 
Verdery  Kerr,  was  a  speech  that  "fed 
people's  souls,  challenged  the  need  for 
cohesion  within  Christianity  and  touch- 
ed all  the  hopes  and  dreams  the  Hun- 
ger Commission  had  had  for  all  these 
months."  Kerr  is  rector  of  St.  Thomas', 
Reidsville. 

Delegates  reinstated  funds  to  the 
Church's  Program  Fund  budget.  Using 
money  from  undesignated  program 
funds,  convention  approved  a  program 
budget  of  $1,358,149,  up  7.5%  from 
last  year.  The  Maintenance  Fund  for 
1988  was  approved  as  $621,989,  an  in- 
crease of  7.6%  over  1987. 

The  convention  culminated  in  a  two- 
hour  closing  Eucharist  attended  by 
about  500  people.  The  ceremony  laun- 
ched the  diocese's  ACTS  campaign  and 
featured  the  announcement  by  Al  Pur- 
rington  III  that  more  than  $1  million 
has  already  been  pledged.  Purrington, 
a  member  of  Christ  Church,  Raleigh, 
is  chairman  of  the  campaign's  execu- 
tive committee.  The  colorful  ceremony 
featured  an  array  of  church  banners, 
handbells  and  brass  music  and  a  vid- 
eotape on  the  ACTS  campaign. 

ACTS  figured  prominently  through- 
out the  convention.  It  was  a  motif  of 
the  addresses  of  Bishop  Estill,  Suffragan 
Bishop  Frank  Vest  and  Christian  social 
ministries  director  Jim  Lewis. 

Bishop  Estill  said  that  "...  in  our 
ACTS  campaign,  we  are  building  on 
the  heritage  which  has  been  left  us  and 
providing  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children." (See  page  4  for  excerpts 
from  the  bishop's  address.) 

Suffragan  Bishop  Vest  referred  to 
Psalm  137  and  said:  "The  ACTS  cam- 
paign is  simply  a  method  of  providing 
the  tools  to  allow  us  to  help  exiles 
learn  how  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land."  (See  page  6  for  more 
from  the  suffragan  bishop's  talk. I 

Calling  reaching  the  ACTS  goal  of 
more  than  $6  million  inevitable,  Lewis 
said:  "The  question  left  up  in  the  air  is 
whether  ACTS  will  finally  be  faithful 
to  God."  Lewis  proposed  gauges  of  suc- 
cess for  each  of  the  three  target  areas 
of  the  capital  funds  drive:  the  Confer- 
ence Center  youth  facility,  outreach 
and  help  for  new  and  expanding 
congregations.  (See  page  5  for  a  sum- 
mary of  Lewis'  speech.) 

Two-dozen  resolutions 
presented 

The  172nd  annual  convention  was 
presented  about  two  dozen  resolutions. 
Delegates  approved  resolutions  resolv- 
ing to: 

See  Convention  page  6 


Around  the  diocese 


New  bite'  to 
inclusiveness  question 

After  attending  a  conference  on  wom- 
en in  the  episcopate,  Anne  Johnson- 
Dougherty  reports  that  the  prospect  of 
women  bishops  is  being  resisted.  "That 
this  opposition  continues  despite  assur- 
ances (by  canon  lawyers  and  the  pre- 
siding bishop,  among  others)  that  no 
canonical,  theological  or  legal  impedi- 
ments exist,  gives  new  bite  to  the  ques- 
tion of  inclusiveness  within  the  church," 
Johnson-Dougherty  writes.  She  is  a 
ministerial  intern  at  Holy  Comforter, 
Burlington.  The  conference  was  held 
in  January  at  the  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Schism,  either  within  the  Episcopal 
Church  or  within  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, has  been  raised  as  a  possibili- 
ty if  and  when  a  woman  is  ordained 
bishop.  However,  conference  partici- 
pants characterized  the  issue  of  schism 
as  more  of  a  delaying  tactic  than  a 
likely  possibility. 

Upon  the  consecration  of  a  woman 
as  bishop,  what  recourse  would  the 
minority  of  church  people  have?  One 
possibility  that's  been  suggested  is  for- 
mation of  a  non-geographical  diocese 
for  those  who  cannot  accept  a  female 
bishop.  However,  there  seem  to  be  in- 
surmountable canonical  and  theologi- 
cal barriers  to  this  idea.  David  Beers, 
member  of  the  national  church's  Stan- 
ding Committee  on  Constitution  and 
Canons,  called  such  an  accommoda- 
tion "a  denial  of  the  church's  identity 
as  one  body— due  to  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  sacramental  acts  per- 
formed by  the  episcopate,"  Johnson- 
Dougherty  reports. 

And  there  is  the  question  of  what 
women  would  bring  to  the  episcopacy. 
Johnson-Dougherty  writes: 

"Can  the  election  and  consecration  of 
female  bishops  lead  the  church  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  Gospel  portrayal  of  Jesus, 
who  led  by  relinquishing  power  and 
who  shepherded  by  experiencing  re- 
jection, suffering  and  death?  Do  wom- 
en bring  the  gifts  of  peaceful  interde- 


pendence and  cooperativity  to  an  often 
authoritarian  and  hierchical  power 
structure?" 

And  she  concludes:  "The  act  of  elec- 
ting and  consecrating  a  woman  to  the 
episcopate  will  raise  questions  both 
particular  and  profound.  The  event 
will  be  a  learning  experience  for  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  alike,  leading 
the  church  to  draw  on  reserves  of  em- 
pathy, compassion  and  tolerance." 


A  towering  Christ 

Martin  Allen  sends  this  report  from 
St.  Christopher's,  Charlotte,  where  he 
serves  as  a  vestry  member: 

"The  casual  visitor  or  out-of-town 
Sunday  worshipper  might  not  be  aware 
of  the  new  roof,  new  heating  and  air 
conditioning  system,  or  the  many  im- 
provements in  the  fellowship  hall,  but 
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The  Christ  at  St.  Christopher's 


it  would  be  impossible  to  miss  the  30- 
foot  by  20-foot  depiction  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior.  (See  photo.) 

"Rector  F.  William  Lantz  believes  it 
most  appropriate  that  this  painting 
replace  the  many-years-old  banners 
behind  the  altar,  which  had  begun  to 
show  their  age.  'Since  Jesus  has  been 
the  focal  point  of  our  preaching  and 
teaching  over  the  last  several  years,  it 
is  highly  fitting  that  we  have  a  visual 
representation  of  Him,'  Lantz  said." 

Lantz  and  his  parishioners  redecora- 
ted the  whole  church  around  the  paint- 
ing, which  dominates  the  200-seat 
sanctuary.  The  painting,  the  first  mural 
by  Charlotte  artist  Lloyd  Miller,  was 
done  on  canvas  stretched  over  the  wall 
(unlike  a  fresco,  in  which  paint  is  ap- 
plied directly  to  wet  plaster  on  a  wall). 

The  painting,  and  some  stained-glass 
windows  that  are  now  being  done,  are 
part  of  a  $60,000  renovation  program 
being  done  with  the  help  of  the  dio- 
cese's Episcopal  Church  Foundation. 

St.  Christopher's  is  located  at  1501 
Starbrook  Drive. 


Pilgrims  walk  for  peace 

Coming  up  is  the  Pilgrimage  for  Peace 
in  Central  America.  It's  a  seven-day 
walk  across  the  state  to  "lift  up  the 
need  for  a  just  peace  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca." Walkers  will  gather  March  26  in 
six  cities—Charlotte,  Wilmington,  New 
Bern,  Lumberton,  Winston-Salem  and 
Roanoke  Rapids— and  begin  walking 
toward  Raleigh.  Stopping  along  the  way 
to  worship,  eat  and  sleep  at  host  con- 
gregations, the  walkers  intend  to  arrive 
in  Raleigh  on  April  2,  Holy  Saturday. 

Organizers  say  the  pilgrimage  is 
designed  to  fit  the  reflective  nature  of 
the  Lenten  season  and  that  some  of 
the  walkers  will  carry  crosses  "marked 
with  the  names  of  Central  Americans 
who  have  died  in  the  struggle  for  jus- 
tice, whose  lives  speak  to  us  of  sorrow 
and  of  hope." 

The  Rev.  Jim  Lewis,  the  diocese's 
director  of  Christian  Social  Ministries, 


is  helping  with  the  pilgrimage.  Spon- 
sors are:  the  Peace  and  Justice  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Raleigh;  the  Peacemaking 
Committee  of  the  Orange  Presbytery; 
and  the  Presbyterian  Peacemaking 
Center. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  walk  all  or  part 
of  the  various  routes  of  the  pilgrimage. 
Information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Gail  Phares  at  919-834-5184  (morn- 
ings) or  Jimmy  Creech,  919-832-3316. 


Our  changing  clergy 

Ordained  to  the  vocational  diaconate: 
Patsy  Hayes  Walters,  Charlotte;  Virgin- 
ia Going  Poole,  Raleigh;  Barbara  Keegan 
Armstrong,  Apex;  Charles  Lucky  Ogles- 
by,  Raleigh. 

Ordained  to  the  priesthood:  Julian 
Cave,  St.  James',  Wilmington;  Matthew 
E.  Stockard,  St.  Timothy's,  Wilson;  Ed- 
ward Scott,  St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem; 
Jeffrey  D.  Murph,  St.  Paul's,  Winston- 
Salem;  Patricia  Daniel  Turk,  St.  John's, 
Charlotte. 

Moved:  Charles  Parthum,  from 
Grace  Church,  Washington,  to  Christ 
Church,  Raleigh;  Carol  E.  Henley,  from 
Diocese  of  New  Jersey,  to  St.  Anne's, 
Winston-Salem;  David  C.  Sweeney, 
from  St.  Mary's,  High  Point,  to  Messiah, 
Rockingham,  and  All  Saints',  Hamlet; 
Gary  L.  Cline,  from  St.  Michael's,  Ra- 
leigh, to  Trinity,  Fuquay-Varina;  Henry 
A.  Presler,  from  Emmanuel,  Warren- 
ton,  All  Saints',  Warrenton,  and  Good 
Shepherd,  Ridgeway,  to  St.  Paul's, 
Monroe. 

Also  moved:  Jane  C.  Bruce,  from 
Diocese  of  Washington,  to  Good  Shep- 
herd, Rocky  Mount;  Dwight  E.  Ogier 
Jr.,  from  Diocese  of  Central  Gulf  Coast 
to  St.  Michael's,  Raleigh;  Woodson  Lea 
Powell  IV,  from  Diocese  of  North 
Dakota  to  Church  of  the  Advent,  Env 
field,  and  St.  John's,  Battleboro;  War- 
ren A.  J.  Soule,  from  Christ  Church, 
Cleveland,  to  non-parochial  status; 
Paul  D.  Tunkle,  from  St.  Luke's,  Salis- 
bury, to  Diocese  of  New  Jersey. 


Calendar 


March  18-19,  Conference  Center, 
Browns  Summit:  North  Carolina  Epis- 
copal Clergy  Association  Clergy/Spouse 
overnight. 

March  18-20,  All  Saints',  Concord: 

"Understanding  and  Practice  of  Hearing. " 
Two-day  conference  led  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Mark  A.  Pearson.  $10  registration  fee. 
For  information:  704-782-2024. 

March  25-26,  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  Greensboro:  "Women, 
Faith  &  Health  Care  Justice. "  A  confer- 
ence on  health  care  issues  facing  women. 
$15  fee.  For  information:  the  Rev.  Jeanette 
Stokes,  919-272-0844. 

March  26-ApriI  2,  Statewide:  "Pilgrim- 
age for  Peace  in  Central  America."  A 
walk  from  six  North  Carolina  cities  to 
Raleigh  to  urge  peace  in  Central  America 


(see  "Pilgrims  walk  for  peace",  Around 
the  Diocese).  For  information:  Gail  Phares, 
919-834-5184  (mornings)  or  Jimmy 
Creech,  919-832-3316. 

March  27,  St.  Mary's  House,  Greens- 
boro: Organizational  meeting  of  Triad 
Integrity  Chapter.  Integrity  is  a  group  of 
gay  and  lesbian  Episcopalians.  St.  Mary's 
House,  the  Episcopal  campus  center  of 
UNC-G,  is  located  at  930  Walker  Ave., 
Greensboro.  For  information:  919-334-5219. 

March  29-ApriI  4,  Kanuga  Confer- 
ence Center,  Hendersonville;  Easter  at 
Kanuga.  Meditation,  celebration,  parade, 
Easter  egg  hunt.  For  information:  Mary  Jo 
Padgett,  704-692-9136. 

April  16,  St.  Francis',  Greensboro: 

Conference  on  spirituality  and  sexuality, 
with  Bishop  John  Spong  of  Newark.  For 


information:  Bill  Coolidge,  919-542-5679. 

April  19-20,  St.  John's,  Charlotte: 

106th  annual  meeting  of  the  Episcopal 
Churchwomen,  with  Presiding  Bishop  Ed- 
mond  Browning  and  Bishop  John  Spong 
of  Newark. 

April  22-24,  Spring  Youth  Confer- 
ence. For  information:  Frances  Payne, 
919-274-4279. 

April  29-30,  Chapel  of  the  Cross, 
Chapel  Hill:  Diocesan  Choir  Festival. 
Workshops,  rehearsals  and  worship  ser- 
vice, "The  Journey— A  Meditation  with 
Words  and  Music. "  For  information: 
Dorothy  Lyall,  919-542-2248 

April  29-30,  Bennett  College,  Greens- 
boro: "Resurgence  in  Racism:  A  Sign  of 
the  Times?"  Conference  on  church  response 


to  racism  in  North  Carolina.  Sponsored 
by  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches 
and  North  Carolinians  Against  Racist 
and  Religious  Violence.  $25  fee.  For 
information:  the  Rev.  Collins  Kilburn,  919- 
828-6501,  or  Mab  Segrest,  919-688-5965. 

May  15-16,  Trinity  Center,  Salter  Path: 

Episcopal  Lay  Administrators  Spring  Con- 
ference. Overnight  meeting  of  lay  profes- 
sionals in  the  Episcopal  Church.  $38  cost. 
For  information:  Dick  Hord,  919-342-6163. 

May  27-29,  Durham:  Southern  Region- 
al Integrity  Convention.  For  information, 
write:  Integrity  Triangle  Chapter,  P.O.  Box 
3535,  Durham,  NC  27702. 

June  17-18,  Conference  Center, 
Browns  Summit:  HOPE  Christian  Edu- 
cation Conference.  For  information:  Mary 
Mainwaring,  919-846-7477. 


The    Communicant 


A  portrait:  "Laugh,  love  and  live" 


By  Ann  Cass  Milgrom 

She  wasn't  a  celebrity,  but  everyone 
knew  her.  She  was  my  grandmother, 
my  mentor,  but  most  of  all  she  was 
my  best  friend.  To  walk  down  the 
street  with  her,  one  felt  honored;  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  her  was 
priceless.  I  was  lucky.  I  got  to  spend 
10  years  of  my  life  with  her,  and  what 
she  taught  me  in  that  short  time  will 
last  my  entire  life.  Her  name  was  Ruby 
Milgrom.  Ruby  was  a  very  appropriate 
name  for  her  because,  like  the  jewel, 
she  sparkled  and  shone  brightly  wher- 
ever she  happened  to  be.  I  always  call- 
ed her  Mu  (pronounced  muh)  because 
that  is  the  name  my  brother  gave  her 
when  he  was  just  old  enough  to  talk. 

Mu  was  a  busy  women  with  the 
Nash  Democratic  Party,  Episcopal 
Churchwomen,  the  Governor's  Ad- 
vocacy Council  of  Children  and  Youth 
and  other  groups.  Even  so,  she  always 
found  time  to  help  people.  Including 
me.  I  will  always  remember  how  she 
would  sit  down  and  talk  to  me,  listen 
to  all  my  ideas  and  discuss  whatever 
happened  to  be  on  our  minds.  Mu 
always  made  me  feel  extremely  im- 
portant by  asking  my  opinion  on  cer- 
tain matters  she  was  addressing.  This 
thoughtfulness  meant  a  great  deal  to 
me,  because  at  that  time  not  many 
people  would  take  time  to  see  how  I 
felt  about  things.  I  was  only  a  child  to 
many,  but  to  Mu  I  was  an  equal. 

I  have  never  known  anyone  to  have 
more  energy  than  Mu.  She  was  the 
only  adult  who  could  keep  up  with  me. 
Actually,  when  I  think  back  to  the 
times  that  we  spent  together,  I  believe 
it  was  I  who  was  keeping  up  with  her! 
There  was  never  a  dull  moment  in  Mu's 


table  with  the  bag  of  prizes  on  one 
side  of  her  and  the  box  of  Bingo  chips 
on  the  other.  The  cards  and  markers 
were  shuffled  around  the  table  and  at 
last  Mu  began  to  call  out  the  letters 
and  numbers. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Mu's 
Bingo  games  was  that  no  one  ever  lost! 
By  the  end  of  the  night,  every  family 
member  had  a  prize.  I  think  perhaps 
the  reason  no  one  lost  had  something 
to  do  with  the  way  Mu  used  to  pause 
between  calling  out  numbers.  She 
would  casually  glance  around  the  table, 
looking  at  everyone's  cards  through 
her  small  black  spectacles,  which  per- 
ched at  the  tip  end  of  her  nose.  After 
Mu  finished  looking  around,  a  small 
smile  would  appear  on  her  face  and  her 
eyes  would  sparkle.  All  Bingo  players 
great  and  small  knew  what  was  going 
to  happen  next.  Someone  at  the  table 
was  going  to  get  Bingo,  which  meant 
that  that  person  was  going  to  receive  a 
priceless  treasure,  such  as  one  of  my 
grandfather's  old,  fat,  flowered  ties 
or  a  button  from  a  past  political  cam- 
paign, from  Mu's  bag  of  surprises! 

A  precious  beach  summer 

The  last  summer  I  spent  with  Mu  I 
will  cherish  forever.  We  spent  our 
days  on  the  beach  collecting  sea  shells, 
taking  long  walks,  building  sand  cas- 
tles and  splashing  around  in  the  cool 
ocean.  Our  nights  were  spent  sitting 
on  the  dock  listening  to  the  crickets  as 
we  watched  the  stars  reflect  brightly 
over  the  water.  The  days  flew  by  faster 
and  faster.  The  nights  became  cool 
and  crisp.  Summer  was  almost  over.  I 
remember  I  was  thinking  about  the 
end  of  summer  when  I  overheard  Mu 
making  a  phone  call  to  a  hospital.  I  did 


Author  Ann  Cass  Milgrom 

something  was  wrong  because  'Mu  did 
not  look  like  herself.  She  was  always  a 
strong  person,  and  the  way  she  looked 
then  was  so  unlike  her.  Mu's  face  was 
pale,  and  I  did  not  like  the  way  she 
talked  to  me.  When  my  mother  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  left  the  hospital 
room  for  a  while,  Mu  started  talking 
about  dying.  She  asked  me  to  promise 
her  that  I  would  not  cry  when  she  died, 
because  she  wanted  me  to  be  happy. 
I  told  Mu  that  I  would  try,  but  I  could 
not  promise.  At  that  time  Mom  came 
back  into  the  room,  and  Mu  winked  at 
me.  I  suppose  Mu  did  not  want  any- 
one to  know  what  we  had  discussed. 
When  my  family  left  that  day,  Mu 
again  told  me  not  to  worry— she  was 
fine.  I  believed  her.  I  went  back  to 
school  and  Mu  went  back  to  her  or- 
ganizations. Mu  and  I  wrote  several 
letters  to  each  other  and  made  several 
telephone  calls,  and  the  months  rolled 


Ruby  Milgrom  (left)  with  Brent  and  Ann  Milgrom 

company.  She  could  take  a  placid  night 
at  the  beach  and  throw  a  wave  of  ex- 
citement into  the  air  by  saying  one 
word:  Bingo! 

Bingo  nights  were  the  best!  My  whole 
family,  including  my  cousins  and  par- 
ents, would  gather  around  the  kitchen 
table,  which  also  doubled  as  the  official 
Bingo  table.  Everyone  had  a  smile  on 
their  face  and  a  suspicious  look  in  their 
eyes,  because  we  took  Bingo  seriously. 

Mu  would  sit  at  the  head  of  the 


not  know  that  the  end  of  something 
else,  something  more  painful,  was  about 
to  take  place  in  the  months  to  come. 

After  Mu  completed  the  call,  I  asked 
her  about  it.  She  told  me  that  nothing 
was  wrong  and  that  I  should  not  worry. 
So  I  did  not,  and  that  was  my  mistake. 

It  was  about  mid-fall  when  Mu  went 
to  the  hospital  in  Rocky  Mount  to 
have  a  "minor  operation."  The  opera- 
tion went  fine  and  everyone  was  hap- 
py. I  was,  too,  until  I  saw  her.  I  knew 


on. 

I  was  now  in  the  fifth  grade,  strug- 
gling with  math  and  counting  down 
the  days  until  summer  vacation.  On 
the  second  to  the  last  day  of  school,  I 
found  out  Mu  had  had  a  stroke.  My 
parents  told  me  not  to  worry  about  her. 
This  time  I  did  worry,  and  I  was  mad 
at  God  for  punishing  my  family  and 
me.  I  was  tired  of  sickness  and  death.  I 
had  already  lost  both  my  grandfathers 
and  one  of  my  great  grandmothers.  I 


remember  yelling  at  God  for  trying  to 
take  my  best  friend  away  from  me. 

It  was  now  summer  again  and  I  was 
supposed  to  be  spending  it  at  the  beach 
with  Mu.  Instead,  I  was  at  home  lis- 
tening to  my  parents  make  phone  calls 
to  doctors  and  family  members.  My 
father  and  brother  drove  Mu  from 
Rocky  Mount  to  a  hospital  in  Charlotte, 
where  we  lived.  Mom  called  all  our 
relatives  and  explained  why  Mu  was 
being  moved.  I  can  still  hear  Mom  ex- 
plaining over  and  over  again  that  the 
doctors  didn't  discover  the  lung  cancer 
until  after  the  stroke.  I  did  not  know 
what  all  the  words  meant  at  the  time, 
and  I  didn't  ask,  because  my  parents 
were  very  upset.  They  did  not  talk 
much  around  me. 

Three  words  to  remember 

I  went  to  visit  Mu  only  a  few  times, 
because  the  hospital  just  was  not  a 
place  for  a  little  girl  to  be.  And  the 
few  visits  I  made  were  hard  for  me  to 
handle.  There  in  bed  before  me  sat 
my  best  friend,  whiter  than  the  sheets 
she  was  lying  on.  The  strongest  person 
I  had  ever  known  was  now  lying  in 
bed  helpless.  I  could  not  take  it. 

One  night  my  other  grandmother 
called.  She  and  my  mother  talked  for 
a  long  time.  Later,  Mom  came  upstairs 
and  told  me  that  I  was  going  to  Nor- 
folk to  see  my  other  grandmother.  So 
we  packed  my  suitcase  and  I  went  to 
the  hospital  the  next  morning  for  one 
last  time. 

Mu  was  lying  in  bed  holding  a  huge 
stuffed  toy  monkey  of  mine.  When 
she  saw  me,  a  slow,  sad  smile  ap- 
peared on  her  face.  I  went  to  her  side 
and  told  her  that  I  was  leaving  for  the 
beach.  When  I  finished  talking,  we 
just  looked  at  each  other  and  remem- 
bered the  last  summer  that  we  had  shar- 
ed together,  knowing  it  would  never 
be  like  that  again.  Then  Mu  took  my 
hand  and  for  a  moment  everything 
was  normal  again,  and  she  said:  "I  want 
you  to  enjoy  life,  try  everything  at 
least  once  and  have  fun.  Laugh,  love 
and  live." 

If  any  three  words  could  actually 
describe  Mu,  those  would  be  the  ones: 
laughing,  loving  and  living. 

I  was  in  Mu's  beach  cottage  at  Pine 
Knoll  Shores  when  I  heard  she  had 
died.  It  is  ironic  that  I  was  in  our  spe- 
cial place,  where  Mu  and  I  had  spent 
many  happy  summers  together,  when 
I  heard  the  news.  I  sat  on  the  dock, 
listening  to  the  crickets,  which  were 
not  so  loud,  and  looking  at  the  stars, 
which  did  not  shine  quite  as  bright.  I 
was  alone  now,  alone  with  my  mem- 
ories. 

I  hoped  that  as  time  went  by  the 
pain  would  go  away.  I  know  now  that 
the  pain  never  goes  away— it  only  be- 
comes a  bit  easier  to  deal  with  as  the 
years  pass  and  as  I  grow  older.  The 
only  difference  is  that  I  do  not  blame 
God  anymore.  I  now  thank  Him.  I 
thank  Him  for  allowing  Mu  and  me  to 
be  together,  even  if  it  was  not  as  long 
as  I  had  hoped  it  would  be.  Meanwhile, 
I  am  laughing,  loving,  living  and  re- 
membering. • 

Ann  Cass  Milgrom  is  a  senior  at  South 
Mecklenburg  High  School  and  a  member 
of  Christ  Church,  Charlotte. 
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Excerpts  from  convention  addresses 


By  Robert  Estill 


The  writer  of  Psalm  16  sang,  "The 
lines  have  fallen  for  me  in  pleasant 
places;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage." 

And  such  is,  I  believe,  our  case. 
What  a  pleasant  place  this  is  and  how 
blessed  we  are  to  be  here  and  to  serve 
the  Lord  in  North  Carolina.  The  publi- 
cation of  our  history,  from  its  begin- 
nings in  1701  until  Bishop  Penick's 
death  in  1959,  has  reminded  us  of  our 
"goodly  heritage."  From  those  early, 
shaky  beginnings  until  now,  it  is  a  his- 
tory of  people  dedicated  to  their  Lord 
and  to  their  church,  sometimes  on  the 
verge  of  collapse,  but  always  pushing 
on,  holding  together. 

We  are  called  to  do  our  part 

You  and  I  are  being  called  in  1988  to 
do  for  our  generation,  and  those  to 
come,  our  part.  In  our  ACTS  cam- 
paign, we  are  building  on  the  heritage 
which  has  been  left  us  and  providing 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren. 
We  have  not  entered  into  this  campaign 
lightly.  Nearly  five  years  have  been 
spent  ascertaining  our  needs.  Countless 
meetings  have  been  held  and  each  step 
has  been  communicated  to  our  wider 
membership.  Still,  there  is  something  a 
bit  frightening  about  such  a  large  un- 
dertaking. 

Old  mapmakers  wrote  at  the  edges 
of  their  maps  a  warning:  "Beyond 
here,  there  be  dragons."  Perhaps  that 
"be"  so,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  beyond 
this  campaign  there  "be"  a  new  com- 
mitment to  mission  and  to  stewardship 
for  our  diocese. 


us  to  use  as  we  approach  a  new  cen- 
tury in  the  life  of  the  church. 

Good  signs  of  diocesan  life 

There  were  some  good  signs  in  our 
diocesan  family  this  past  year. 

We  graduated  and  ordained  our  first 
class  of  Vocational  Deacons  from  our 
diocesan  program.  This  is  really  the 
revival  of  the  vocational  diaconate,  for 
as  James  S.  Brawley  points  out  in  the 
diocesan  history:  "The  Rev.  Frances  J. 
Murdoch,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Salis- 
bury, reported  to  the  convention  of 
1883  a  resolution  allowing  the  bishop 
to  call  any  layman  to  the  diaconate, 
without  being  a  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders  to  serve  in  his  parish  at  his  own 
expense." 

Frances  Murdoch's  successor  104 
years  later,  the  Rev.  Mayo  Little,  was 
president  of  the  Standing  Committee 
which  gave  permission  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  1987  deacons.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Earl  Brill  and  his  committee  and  facul- 
ty are  to  be  congratulated,  and  our 
four  new  deacons  have  joined  the  two 
who  already  were  ordained  under 
other  programs  and  are  hard  at  work. 
We  have  also  taken  significant  steps  in 
ordaining  women  and  now  have  at 
least  two  who  will  soon  be  rectors  of 
parishes,  as  well  as  19  canonically  resi- 
dent ordained  women  in  the  Diocese. 
Our  recruitment  and  training  of  black 
clergy  is  still  painfully  slow,  yet  we  do 
have  two  seminarians  and  at  least  two 
others  starting  the  process.  This  past 
year  I  ordained  one  new  black  priest, 
and  we  are  starting  the  search  process 
for  black  clergy  at  St.  Titus  in  Durham 
and  Christ  the  King  Center  in  Charlotte. 


Youth  delegation  as  "California  Raisins" 

You  will  be  hearing  more  about 
the  ACTS  campaign  at  our  service  of 
celebration  which  will  close  this  con- 
vention and  open,  officially,  the  cam- 
paign. It  is  the  most  ambitious  and,  I 
believe,  important  undertaking  this 
Diocese  has  taken  in  our  lifetime.  For 
our  youth  and  families  with  children, 
for  the  wide  range  of  mission  beyond 
ourselves,  and  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  churches,  this  cam- 
paign will  provide  the  tools  for  all  of 


Two  newly  appointed  part-time 
coordinators  are  at  work  in  important 
areas  of  diocesan  life.  Frances  Payne, 
of  Greensboro,  is  our  youth  coordina- 
tor, and  Cathy  Beetham  is  the  coordi- 
nator for  our  ministry  with  the  deaf.  I 
am  especially  grateful  to  the  Rev.  Diane 
Corlett  for  chairing  the  Task  Force  for 
Deaf  Work,  which  task  force  will  now 
be  a  commission  and  will  continue  to 
work  with  Ms.  Beetham  and  our  deaf 
congregations. 


Thoughts  on  human  sexuality 

The  question  of  human  sexuality 
seems  to  have  dominated  the  headlines, 
beginning  in  the  Diocese  of  Newark 
with  a  diocesan  study  and  an  expres- 
sion of  personal  conviction  on  the  part 
of  Bishop  Spong.  He  called  for  the  bles- 
sing of  homosexual  unions  and  unions 
of  those  living  together  outside  marriage. 
The  reactions  to  this,  in  retrospect, 
were  both  hasty  and  in  come  cases 
hurtful.  Since  then,  the  presiding  bish- 
op has  called  upon  the  church  to  resist 
taking  a  hardline  position  and  to  re- 
main open  to  debate  ;and  discussion, 
leading  toward  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  in  July  and  the  final 
report  of  the  commission  considering 
the  whole  matter.  Bishop  Browning  de- 
clined to  take  a  personal,  public  stand 
on  such  matters,  opting  for  "a  model 
of  leadership  which  enables  any  sub- 
ject to  be  discussed  among  us  as  long 
as  such  discussion  is  within  a  framework 
of  mutual  respect  and  loving-kindness, 
which  brings  about  a  pastoral  re- 
sponse." 

Bishop  Browning  stated  further:  "We 
must  continue  to  uphold,  affirm  and 
do  all  that  we  can  to  support  the  life- 
long committed  relationship  of  a  wom- 
an and  man  as  the  ideal  context  for 
the  expression  of  human  sexual  inti- 
macy." He  admitted,  however,  that 
"many  people  do  settle  for  relationships 
and  sexual  intimacy  outside  the  Church's 
teaching.  .  .The  question  before  us  is 
how  does  the  Church  minister  to  those 
with,  and  those  outside,  the  Christian 
community  who  engage  in  sexual  inti- 
macy outside  the  marriage  state."  Bish- 
op Browning  called  upon  all  of  us  to 
strive  for  the  grace  to  hear  God's  voice 
in  this  discussion  and  to  be  faithful  to 
His  will,  not  merely  bless  the  status 
quo. 

Bishop  Vest  and  I  signed  a  statement 
made  by  the  bishops  of  the  4th  Pro- 
vince of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which 
was  then  printed  in  The  Communicant. 
As  with  Bishop  Browning's  statement, 
it  affirmed  the  union  of  male  and 
female  in  marriage.  We  agree  with  the 
presiding  bishop  and  we  reaffirm  that 
position.  We  are,  however,  also  aware 
that  he  has  asked  the  church  to  remain 
open  and  to  encourage  study,  debate 
and  dialogue.  We  agree  with  him  and 
will  at  our  February  meeting  of  the 
4th  Province  bishops  ask  our  brother 
bishops  to  join  us  in  opening  doors  to 
study  and  discussion.  We  do  not  want 
to  short-circuit  what  can  be  a  valuable 
time  of  study  for  the  whole  church.  We 
ask  each  of  you  to  remain  open  as  we 
seek  to  develop  moral  and  spiritual  per- 
spectives in  matters  relating  to  sexuali- 
ty and  family  life. 

Again,  we  are  not  being  asked  to  re- 
ject the  Christian  teaching  on  marriage 
and  sexual  intimacy.  Excellent  study 
materials  have  been  prepared  by  the 
General  Convention's  Task  Force  on 
Human  Sexuality  and  Family  Life,  and 
copies  have  been  sent  to  all  of  our 
clergy.  As  your  bishops,  we  want  to 
emphasize  this  study  and  to  encourage 
you  to  develop  ways  of  using  these 
materials  in  your  congregation. 

On  a  personal  note,  1987  was  a  year 
of  note  in  that  our  youngest  daughter 
got  married,  our  son  and  his  wife  had 


Bingham  Powell,  St.  Mark's,  Raleigh 

a  little  girl  (our  third  granddaughter) 
and  I  passed  the  35th  year  of  my  or- 
dination to  the  diaconate  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, turned  60! 

I  would  like  to  think  that  your  Dio- 
cesan House  staff  and  I  could  end  one 
year  and  begin  another  with  the  com- 
pliment the  Quakers  pay  one  another: 
"Friend,  thee  has  been  used."  That  is 
what  I  would  try  to  judge  each  year  by, 
and  I  hope  it  has  been  true  for  1987.  • 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Estill  is  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina. 


By  Jim  Lewis 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  within 
sight  and  sound  of  this  microphone 
that  the  ACTS  campaign  is  the  main 
course  of  this  meal  we  call  convention. 
We  may  vote  on  a  1988  budget,  debate 
canon  law,  storm  and  squirm  over  res- 
olutions about  human  sexuality,  Cen- 
tral American  peace,  satanism,  inter- 
mediate range  nuclear  forces  and  cop- 
killers,  eat  a  meager  meal  and  hear 
about  homelessness,  and  congregate, 
as  we  do  annually,  to  get  reconnected, 
but  the  center  ring  will  be  reserved  for 
ACTS. 

Will  ACTS  be  faithful  to  God? 

I  have  said  that  the  goal  of  ACTS, 
$6,645,000,  is  more  than  possible,  it's 
inevitable.  The  question  left  up  in  the 
air  is  whether  ACTS  will  finally  be 
faithful  to  God. 

For  there  is,  you  see,  a  distinction  to 
be  made  between  achieving  a  goal  and 
being  faithful  to  God. 

We  could  well  achieve  the  financial 
goal  of  ACTS  without  being  faithful  to 
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God.  Sitting  in  my  seat,  traveling  where 
I  travel,  hearing  what  I  hear  and  final- 
ly calling  it  like  I  call  it,  ACTS  will  be 
faithful  if  the  following  things  occur: 

Youth  Facility,  Conference  Center, 
Browns  Summit.  How  will  we  know 
if  the  $2.9  million  we've  succeeded  in 
raising  for  the  youth  facility  at  Browns 
Summit  is  a  faithful  commitment?  In 
my  mind's  eye,  the  faithfulness  will  be 
gauged  by  the  number  of  poor,  scholar- 
shipped,  non-Episcopalians  who  show 
up  for  conferences.  It  will  be  gauged 
by  the  number  of  black  and  Hispanic 
youth  who  blend  in  with  the  predomi- 
nantly white  population  presently  us- 
ing the  facility.  Faithfulness  will  be 
gauged  by  the  programs  which  begin 
for  youth,  where  they  are,  at  Browns 
Summit,  and  go  forth  to  engage  the 
poor  in  urban  and  rural  areas  of  North 
Carolina  and  Appalachia  and  countries 
like  Haiti  and  Honduras. 

A  successful  financial  campaign  will 
ultimately  be  a  failure  in  faith  which 


succeeds  only  in  transporting  our  chil- 
dren from  privileged  congregational 
settings  to  a  privileged  conference  cen- 
ter where  the  emphasis  may  be  on  soul 
and  self  fulfillment,  yet  ignores  the 
Christ  abused  in  the  bodies  of  the  poor, 
young  and  old  alike. 

New  Congregations.  How  will  we 
know  if  the  $1.5  million  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  congregations  is  a 
faithful  commitment?  By  the  number  of 
church  buildings  we  can  build?  By  the 
number  of  new  Episcopalians  we  are 
able  to  attract? 

In  my  mind's  eye,  the  faithfulness 
will  be  gauged  by  how  original,  how 
unique,  those  new  congregations  can 
be.  That  faithfulness  will  be  gauged  by 
how  innovative  those  congregations 
become.  The  mark  of  faithfulness  to 
mission  will  be  registered  in  their  will- 
ingness to  risk  new  liturgical  forms, 
new  ways  of  living  together  in  commu- 
nity, new  ways  to  embrace  the  poor 
completely  into  their  lives,  new  ways 


to  make  crucial  social  impact  from  a 
theological  and  liturgical  base.  Growth 
will  not  be  the  tail  which  wags  the 
dog.  In  fact,  new  congregations  must 
be  committed  to  a  model  of  leanness, 
not  property-dependent  or  structurally 
bound.  What  I  see  is  a  North  Ameri- 
can equivalent  of  what  is  called  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  the  base  com- 
munity church.  Not  committed  to 
growth— a  new  way  to  say  greed— but 
committed  to  faithful  apostolic  witness. 

Outreach  Programs.  How  will  we 
know  if  the  $2  million  we've  succeed- 
ed in  raising  for  outreach  programs  is 
a  faithful  commitment?  By  the  number 
of  soup  kitchens  we  can  fund?  By  the 
quality  of  workshops  we  can  conduct 
on  racism  or  sexism?  By  the  amount 
of  money  we  can  spend  on  shelters  for 
abused  women? 

In  my  mind's  eye,  the  faithfulness 
will  be  gauged  in  a  much  more  radical— 
and  I  mean  by  radical,  basic— way. 
ACTS  will  be  faithful  when  our  expen- 


diture of  $2  million  for  outreach  pro- 
grams results  in  church-housed  soup 
kitchens  and  church-housed  shelters 
which  stay  open  seven  days  a  week, 
not  five;  when  church  worship  services 
and  coffee  hours  are  frequented  by  the 
poor;  when  parish  vestries  and  con- 
gregational meetings  build  houses,  take 
stands  on  political  issues  which  affect 
the  poor,  and  advocate  in  the  courst 
with  people  who  are  denied  basic  hu- 
man rights  in  the  system;  when  war  and 
peace  issues  are  debated  and  positions 
for  action  are  taken;  when  parishes 
turn  out  people  to  protest  the  death  pen- 
alty and  button-hole  legislators  to  put 
an  end  to  this  barbaric  practice;  when 
churches  welcome;  refugees  into  their 
full  life  and  lobby  for  an  end  to  foreign 
policy  practices  which  create  those  very 
refugees.  • 

The  Rev.  James  Lewis  is  director  of 
Christian  Social  Ministries  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina. 


A  delegate  speaks  from  the  heart 


By  Harriet  E.  Caligan 

As  A  delegate  to  the  1988  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  I  was  confronted  with  the 
issue  of  sexuality,  particularly  homo- 
sexuality as  it  relates  to  the  process  of 
ordination  to  the  priesthood.  The  con- 
vention considered  and  defeated  this 
resolution: 

RESOLVED,  the  172nd  Convention  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  memorial- 
izes the  General  Convention  that  Title  III, 
Canon  8  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  section  2,  renumbering  subsequent 
sectioning,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2:  No  one,  otherwise  qualified, 
shall  be  denied  access  to  the  ordination 
process  in  this  Church  because  of  race, 
color,  ethnic  origin,  sex,  disability,  sexual 
orientation,  or  age,  except  as  otherwise 
specified  by  Canon. 

At  this  point,  I  feel  compelled— as 
did  many  at  convention— to  state  for 
the  record  that  I  am  a  heterosexual 
female.  I  am  also  practicing  celibacy 
by  choice.  This  statement  may  make 
you  smile;  however,  that  is  not  my  in- 
tent. 

If  you  were  to  see  me  face  to  face  or 
speak  with  me,  several  things  would 
be  immediately  apparent:  I  am  a 
female,  Caucasian,  relatively  healthy 
and  attractive.  My  sexuality— indeed, 
my  sexual  preference— would  not  be 
apparent.  Quite  the  contrary.  Unless 
you  knew  for  certain,  you  could  only 
surmise  that  I  was  whatever  you  chose 
to  assume  about  me. 

My  point  is  that  one's  sexual  orienta- 
tion is  not  something  that  a  person 
chooses  to  share  with  another  person 
unless  the  two  are  intimate  friends. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  one's  sex- 
uality is  not  something  that  affects 
one's  ability  to  minister,  unless  the 
priest  (male  or  female)  chooses  to  use 
sexuality  in  ministry.  In  short,  I  would 
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contend  that  sexuality  and  ordination 
are  as  polar  as  are  ethnicity  and  or- 
dination. Unlike  ethnicity,  sexual 
orientation  is  completely  unapparent 
to  the  one  receiving  ministration. 

As  homophobic  as 
a  human  can  be 

I  am  as  homophobic  as  any  human 
can  be.  Homophobia  means  fear  of 
homosexuality.  I  am  turned  off  by 
openly  avowed  gays  and  lesbians  who 
publicly  demonstrate  affection.  I  am 
afraid  of  being  the  target  of  advances 
when  in  the  company  of  homosexuals. 

At  the  convention  I  was  one  of 
seven  delegates,  two  clergy  and  five 
laity,  from  my  parish.  I  was  the  only 
one  of  those  delegates  who  is  unmar- 
ried. When  the  proposed  memorial  to 
our  national  church's  General  Conven- 
tion was  being  discussed,  I  found  my- 
self considering  the  sexuality  of  the 


other  delegates.  Both  of  my  parish's 
male  clergy  are  in  obvious  committed, 
heterosexual  relationships;  that  is,  they 
both  appear  to  be  quite  happily  mar- 
ried. I  may  only  assume  that  they  are 
quite  involved  in  practicing  heterosex- 
uality. 

What  does  that  have  to  do  with 
either  person's  ability  to  be  a  minister 
to  me?  I  have  known  both  of  these 
clergy  for  several  years  and  would  be 
astounded  if  either  addressed  the  issue 
of  sexuality  to  me  unless  I  brought  it 
up.  By  the  same  token,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  homosexual  did  serve  as  a  priest 
to  me.  His  sexual  orientation  was  some- 
thing that  I  knew  while  he  was  minis- 
tering to  me.  Neither  his  sexuality,  his 
sexual  gender,  nor  his  ethnicity  was  im- 
portant. It  was  important,  however, 
that  when  I  shared  my  pain  as  a  broken 
human  being  in  my  own  personal  rela- 
tionships, he  responded  to  me  as  a  pas- 
tor. His  sexual  orientation  had  nothing 


to  do  with  his  ability  to  be  present  to 
me  and  to  care  for  me  as  one  human 
cares  for  another. 

What,  I  ask,  does  one's  sexual  orien- 
tation have  to  do  with  God's  call  to 
that  person  to  be  a  minister?  With  all 
the  information  now  in  the  medical 
community,  how  can  we  know  that 
one's  sexual  preference  is  not  indeed 
genetic?  How  can  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  God  does  not  call  people  of 
differing  sexual  orientation  to  be  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel?  What  indications 
do  we  have  that  Jesus  would  not  have 
called  a  homosexual  to  be  an  apostle 
or  a  disciple? 

If  our  church  can  be  so  cognizant  of 
the  continuing  creation  by  our  Lord  as 
to  bless  the  ordination  of  women  some 
10  years  ago,  surely  she  can  be  open 
to  God's  creation  in  other  possibilities. 
We,  as  participants  in  creation  with 
God,  can  also  be  open  to  the  possibili- 
ty of  God's  call  in  mysterious  ways 
that  only  He  can  fathom. 

Delegates  to  the  Convention  request- 
ed that  the  vote  be  divided  by  order- 
that  is,  with  the  clergy  voting  separate- 
ly from  the  laity.  In  order  to  pass,  the 
memorial  would  have  had  to  pass  both 
orders.  The  clergy  voted  70  percent  in 
support  of  the  memorial. 

While  I  was  saddened  that  62  per- 
cent of  the  voting  laity  rejected  the 
memorial,  I  was  heartened  that  the 
dialogue  on  both  sides  was  done  in  a 
spirit  of  human  and  Christian  love  and 
compassion.  I  noticed  that  people  were 
truly  listening  to  each  other.  While  the 
memorial  may  have  failed  to  obtain 
the  majority  vote  necessary  to  pass, 
the  delegates  to  the  Convention  demon- 
strated clarity  of  understanding  and 
purpose  which  far  exceeds  the  out- 
come of  any  parliamentary  maneuver- 
ings.  • 

Harriet  Caligan  is  a  communicant  of  Em- 
manuel, Southern  Pines. 
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Suffragan  Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends  in  Christ, 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  group  of 
people  who  were  among  the  most 
mournful  and  pitiful  people  whom  the 
world  has  ever  seen— the  colony  of  Jews 
who  were  gathered  in  Babylonia  during 
the  6th  century  B.C.  They  were  proud 
people  from  a  once-proud  nation;  and 
both  people  and  nation  had  fallen  upon 
hard  times.  Babylonia,  the  ascendant 
world  power,  had  invaded  the  Southern 
Kingdom  in  598  and  completely  over- 
come the  Jewish  nation.  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  11  years  later.  Many  of  the 
Jews  were  deported  to  Babylonia  dur- 
ing all  this,  and  the  deportation  and 
humiliation  were  complete  by  587. 

The  Jewish  people  were  settled  as 
aliens  and  outcasts  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Chebar  in  the  desert  land  we  now 
call  Iraq. 

Try  to  imagine  the  hopelessness  and 
lostness  of  these  people:  uprooted  from 
their  homes  and  their  land— families 
torn  apart— stripped  of  their  dignity- 
deprived  of  any  meaningful  future— and 
dependent  upon  the  good  graces  of  the 
despised  Babylonians. 

An  upside-down  world 

To  help  us  imagine  their  upside-down 
world,  we  have  Psalm  137,  written 
during  this  period  of  exile.  A  portion 
of  it  reads: 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down 
and  wept  when  we  remembered  thee  O 
Sion./As  for  our  harps,  we  hanged  them 
up  upon  the  trees  that  are  therein. /For 
they  that  led  us  away  captive,  required  of 
us  then  a  song,  and  melody  in  our  heavi- 
ness: Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion.1 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land? 

A  most  amazing  thing  had  happened 
to  the  people  of  Israel:  At  a  time  when 
they  needed  God  as  perhaps  they  never 
had  before,  they  found  that  they  could 
not  worship  Him.  They  could  not  re- 
capture the  old  closeness.  They  were 
wandering  not  only  in  physical  exile, 
but  in  spiritual  exile.  Their  world  had 
no  orientation.  They  were  in  crisis,  and 
the  Lord's  song  would  not  come  to 
their  lips. 

As  the  20th  century  nears  its  close, 
there  are  many  who  find  an  affinity 
with  the  exiles  in  Babylonia.  For  this 
world  has  indeed  become  "a  strange 
land."  The  anthropologist  Margaret 
Meade  said  that  the  very  young  are 
the  only  true  natives  of  any  culture, 


because  they  have  never  known  any- 
thing else.  For  the  rest  of  us,  the  accel- 
erated changes  and  confusions  of  our 
world  cast  us  into  exile. 

Internationally,  nothing  is  predic- 
table. Old  enemies  are  not  staunch 
allies;  old  friends  are  now  suspect  or 
outright  hostile.  The  threat  of  nuclear 
war  hangs  over  us  with  increasingly 
alarming  menace.  Our  national  econo- 
my is  a  roller-coaster  source  of  fear  and 
insecurity  seemingly  unbound  by  any 
of  the  old  rules.  Our  technology  is  ex- 
ploding geometrically,  racing  far  beyond 
our  ability  to  cope  with  it  experiential- 
ly,  morally,  ethically  or  intellectually. 
While  Copernicus  and  Galileo  had  a 
hundred  years  between  them,  it  now 
seems  that  each  year  brings  us  several 
Copernican  and  Galilean  discoveries. 


The  church  finds  itself  being  cast 
into  strange  new  lands  as  it  wrestles 
with  issues  such  as  we  are  wrestling 
with  at  this  convention— issues  of  peace 
and  justice,  issues  of  human  sexuality. 
These  issues,  which  cry  out  for  prophet- 
ic witness,  in  many  cases  lead  us  into  un- 
charted ground.  And  yet,  faithfulness 
to  the  Gospel  compels  us  to  venture 
into  these  lands,  even  though  they  be 
filled  with  uncertainty  and  anxiety. 
We  need  to  listen  to  each  other  with 
sensitivity  and  charity,  as  I  think  we 
are  doing  at  this  convention.  Our  job  is 
to  discover  not  what  our  tightly  held 
opinions  are,  but  to  discern  what  is  in- 
deed God's  will  for  us  in  this  world  of 
His. 

Isaiah  brings  message  of  hope 

The  familiar  and  the  predictable  are 


no  longer  here.  Thus  many  will  under- 
stand the  question  raised  so  long  ago  in 
ancient  Babylonia:  "How  can  we  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land?' 

An  answer  to  that  poignant  question 
came  in  the  words  of  the  second 
Isaiah,  who  strode  into  that  6th  cen- 
tury B.C.  strange  land  and  presented 
them  a  message  of  hope:  Comfort  ye, 
comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God. 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and 
cry  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accom- 
plished, that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned,  for 
she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  dou- 
ble for  all  her  sins.  Every  valley  shall  be 
lifted  up;  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
shall  be  made  low;  and  the  crooked  shall 
be  made  straight;  and  the  rough  places 
plain.  And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together: 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  has  spoken  it. " 

Six  hundred  years  later,  the  essence 
of  Isaiah's  message  was  given  by  our 
Lord  to  his  disciples.  Prior  to  entering 
his  own  strange  land  of  crucifixion,  He 
promised  them:  "I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless;  I  will  come  to  you.  Let 
not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  neither  let 
them  be  afraid." 

In  neither  instance  was  God  promis- 
ing that  they  would  not  be  entering 
any  strange  lands.  Nor  does  He  make 
that  promise  to  us.  What  He  does  pro- 
mise is  that  he  will  always  be  in  the 
land  before  us  and  present  with  us.  It 
is  that  assurance  that  causes  the  Lord's 
song  to  well  up  in  our  hearts. 

And  it  is  in  this  context  that  I  want 
to  talk  about  the  ACTS  campaign— A 
Celebration  Through  Stewardship. 

The  church's  joy  and  obligation  is  to 
help  exiles  learn  how  to  sing  the  Lord's 
song.  To  teach  that  song,  we  must  have 
it  firmly  implanted  in  our  own  hearts 
and  voices.  When  all  is  said  aad  done, 
the  ACTS  campaign  is  simply  a  method 
of  providing  the  tools  to  allow  us  to  do 
that. 

The  youth  facility  at  the  Conference 
Center  will  allow  us  to  teach  the  Lord's 
song  to  countless  children  and  young 
people.  So  many  songs  compete  for  our 
young  people's  attention  that  we  must 
provide  them  with  the  Lord's  song;  then 
they  can  appropriate  it  as  their  own. 
The  facility  will  have  diverse  uses,  in- 
cluding serving  as  a  center  of  outreach 
for  physically  and  emotionally  disabled 
and  economically  deprived  youth— all 
of  whom  are  wandering  in  some  very 
frightening  and  strange  lands. 

The  diocesan  fund  for  Christian  out- 
reach gives  us  the  opportunities  to  pro- 


vide new  life  and  hope  for  those  wan- 
dering in  various  kinds  of  exiles:  the 
poor,  the  dispossessed,  the  oppressed. 
The  breadth  of  needs  to  be  met  through 
this  fund  is  exciting  and  creative. 

Finally,  we  want  to  help  with  the 
missionary  expansion  of  congregations 
in  the  diocese,  as  well  as  help  existing 
congregations  expand.  A  congregation— 
the  local  gathering  of  the  members  of 
the  Body  of  Christ— is  the  weekly  locus 
for  singing  the  Lord's  song.  It  is  the 
time  and  place  that  we  sing  it.  We  teach 
it  to  our  children,  and  we  teach  it  to 
those  whom  we  have  brought  in  to 
hearit  for  the  first  time.  From  the  con- 
gregational gathering,  we  go  forth  to 
teach  that  song  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

God  is  found  in  strange  lands 

Let  me  say  something  that  may 
sound  peculiar  to  you.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  we  continually  find  our- 
selves going  from  one  strange  land  to 
another. 

We  tend  to  equate  the  presence  of 
God  with  the  familiar.  Further,  we 
substitute  some  strange  idols  for  God; 
such  was  the  heresy  of  6th  century 
B.C.;  such  is  our  present  heresy;  and 
such,  I  fear,  will  be  the  heresy  of  the 
21st  century.  We  depend  on  things  for 
our  salvation:  institutions,  alliances, 
bombs,  stocks  and  bonds.  And  we  de- 
pend on  people  for  our  security  and 
salvation.  But  security  and  salvation 
are  not  to  be  found  in  things  or  in 
people. 

Our  ultimate  security  and  salvation 
will  be  found  only  in  God.  If  we  are 
seduced  into  lodging  our  dependence 
anywhere  else,  we  are  doomed. 

This  is  the  biblical  record:  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Miriam  and  Moses,  the  pro- 
phets, our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  were  all 
thrust  out  of  the  familiar  and  the  com- 
fortable; they  and  countless  others  went 
out  into  strange  lands.  And  there,  to 
their  utter  amazement,  they  did  not 
lose  God— they  found  Him! 

How  can  you  sing  the  Lord's  song  in 
a  strange  land?  We  must  learn  how  to 
do  it,  because  it  is  the  only  song  worth 
singing. 

Faithfully  Yours, 

Frank  H.  Vest,  Jr. 

(Adapted  from  address  at  Diocesan  Con- 
vention) 


Convention  /  from  page  1 

—Support  an  international  confer- 
ence to  resolve  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict  and  oppose  unnecessary  vio- 
lence by  Israel. 

—Affirm  tithes  of  10  percent  and  pro- 
portional giving. 

—Assume  responsibility  for  and  give 
support  to  those  serving  in  our  armed 
forces. 

—Oppose  and  abhor  violence  in  pur- 
suit of  political  and  religious  views. 

—Go  on  record  as  opposing  military 
aid  in  Central  America. 

—Support  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech,  allowing  information  of  all  phi- 


losophical views  to  be  made  available 
for  public  consideration. 

—Support  the  Intermediate-range 
Nuclear  Forces  Treaty. 

—Recognize  February  as  Criminal 
Justice  Month. 

—Create  a  task  force  to  study  the 
state  of  youth  ministry. 

—Form  a  study  commission  to  con- 
sider alternative  ways  of  funding  the 
diocesan  budget. 

Tabled,  referred  or  discharged  were 
resolutions  that: 

—Opposed  further  spending  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  ("Star 
Wars"). 


—Urged  the  "severest  penalty  for 
cop-killers." 

—Opposed  the  Humanist  Manifesto's 
tandard  of  sexual  conduct. 

—Required  clergy  to  "remain  faithful" 
to  Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  regarding  the  Bible. 

—Encouraged  the  formation  of  reli- 
gious clubs  for  high  school  students. 

—Condemned  the  "false  sexual  pro- 
paganda" presented  in  the  entertain- 
ment media. 

—Renounced  Satan.  • 

Gail  Doucette  Wojton  is  a  Raleigh  writer 
and  a  communicant  of  Church  of  the  Na- 
tivity. 


Coming  in  the 
April  Communicant 

•Wrapup  of  diocesan  conven- 
tion elections. 

•Update  on  ACTS  capital  funds 
campaign. 

•Preview  of  annual  ECW  con- 
vention. 

•Survey  of  Bible  translations- 
first  in  a  series. 
•In  El  Salvador— a  roundtable 
discussion. 

•Journey  into  wholeness— 
toward  holiness. 


The    Communicant 


Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

There  are  role  models  in  every  profes- 
sion, and  I  suppose  each  of  us  can 
name  people  who  have  been  that  for 
us.  John  Coburn,  the  retired  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  has  always  been  one  of 
mine.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  author  of  several 
books,  rector  of  St.  James  in  New  York, 
dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
and  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  And  I 
have  always  looked  up  to  him.  I  even 
bought  a  hat  like  his  once! 

John  has  just  finished  a  visiting  lec- 
tureship at  Virginia  Seminary,  and  his 
paper,  "Christian  Wholeness  and  Theo- 
logical Education,"  was  printed  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Virginia  Seminary 
Journal.  In  it,  he  admits  to  having  been, 
for  most  of  his  life,  "a  closet  animist." 

He  writes: "I  have  always  sensed  a 
mysterious  'other  world  in  nature:  in 
sunsets  and  sunrises,  flowing  water  in 


brooks,  special  trees  or  groups  of  trees, 
waves  crashing,  grass  waving,  wind 
rustling,  moon  and  stars  moving,  birds 


flying  and   singing,  thunder  clapping, 
rain  falling." 

I  am  glad  to  come  out  of  the  closet 
with  Bishop  Coburn.  Indeed,  his  essay 
helped  me  renew  my  conviction  that 
good  stewardship  demands  that  we  be 
aware  of  and  attuned  to  all  creation. 
Read  Canticle  12,  "A  Song  of  Creation," 
on  page  88  of  our  Prayer  Book.  Read 
Psalm  74:15,  16.  Seek  him  of  whom 
Amos  spoke,  "He  who  made  the  Pleiades 
and  Orion,  and  turns  deep  darkness 
into  the  morning.  .  ." 

The  word  "Lent"  derives  from  an 
old  Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  spring. 
And  Lent  is  here  once  again.  During 
its  40  days  as  we  pass  through  the 
days  of  penitence,  prayer  and  prepara- 
tion, the  whole  creation  can  be  our 
teacher.  As  St.  Paul  noticed,  it  "groans 
and  travails,"  waiting  for  the  redemp- 
tion. It  waits  and  watches  with  us  and 
then  springs  into  its  Easter  glory. 

John  Coburn  ends  by  saying:  "I 


believe  in  the  spirit  world  that  sur- 
rounds us— with  both  divine  and  demon- 
ic spirits.  I  believe  in  sacred  groves 
where  I  can  commune  with  the  spirits 
of  loved  ones  who  have  died,  and  when 
I  see  the  sun  rise  out  of  the  darkness 
over  the  horizon  at  Cape  Cod,  I  see 
the  risen  Christ  bringing  light  to  the 
world  and  I  praise  him  while  running 
over  the  sand." 

My  prayer  for  our  diocesan  family 
this  Lent  is  that  God,  who  has  filled 
the  world  with  beauty,  will,  "open  our 
eyes  to  behold  his  gracious  hand  in  all 
his  works;  that,  rejoicing  in  his  whole 
creation,  we  may  learn  to  serve  him 
with  gladness;  for  the  sake  of  him 
through  whom  all  things  were  made, 
his  son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Faithfully, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Letters 


Trip  was  inspiring 

As  a  newcomer  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  as  a  young  person,  I  really  did  not 
know  what  to  expect  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  our  diocese  when  I  went  as 
an  observer  (and  as  it  later  turned  out, 
a  page  and  reader  as  well).  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  many  wonderful  peo- 
ple of  our  diocese  for  what  was  to  me 
an  inspiring  and  educational  trip  to 
Raleigh. 

It  is  very  commendable  that  we,  al- 
though having  our  differences  and  dis- 
agreements on  many  issues,  retain  our 
unity  and  strength  as  a  Diocese  and  a 
Church. 

The  Episcopal  Diocese  is  very  for- 
tunate to  have  a  youth  coordinator  as 
sincere,  friendly,  and  caring  as  Frances 
Payne.  Our  Diocese  is  also  blessed 
with  a  special  group  of  young  people, 
of  whom  several  I  met  at  the  Conven- 
tion. The  Lord  has  surely  been  good  to 
me  in  leading  me  to  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  and  its  people. 
God  bless  you. 

Chad  Jones 
Galloway  Memorial,  Elkin 


Don't  ordain  homosexuals 

I  dread  to  bring  down  on  my  head 
the  scorn  of  those  who  would  ordain 
"practicing  homosexuals"  as  priests  of 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  proponents  of  such 
ordination  are  powerful  and  include 
much  of  the  national  Episcopal  hierar- 
chy, far  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
clergy  delegates  and  one-third  of  the 
lay  delegates  to  our  recent  Diocesan 
Convention.  Yet  I  feel  compelled  to 
protest,  however  obscure  my  voice. 
Both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
explicit  throughout  that  the  practice  of 
homosexuality  is  evil. 

Surely  we  should  be  kind  to  homo- 
sexuals and  welcome  them  in  our 
churches,  but  to  ordain  them  while 
they  preserve  their  practicing  status  is, 
I  believe,  an  insult  to  the  Lord  God 


Almighty,  who  is  not  only  all  love  and 
all  goodness  and  all  mercy  and  all  gra- 
ciousness— but  who  is  all  Holy  as  well. 

History  is  strewn  with  cultures  that 
defied  God's  wisdom  and  widely  em- 
braced homosexuality  as  they  entered 
their  periods  of  decline  and  propelled 
to  demise. 

That  our  beloved  Church  should 
persist  and  insist  on  honoring  this  life- 
style with  the  accolade  of  ordination 
saddens  me. 

Jane  Morrison  Moore 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte 


Evans  answers  questions 

At  the  Diocesan  Convention,  just 
ended,  I  offered  to  answer  questions 
raised  relative  to  our  Diocesan  appor- 
tionment to  the  national  church  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Communicant.  I  did 
not  have  the  information  with  me  in 
Raleigh  at  the  Convention;  I  have  since 
consulted  with  Mr.  Lewis  Gill,  Senior 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  church  who 
furnishes  the  following  information  for 
us: 

At  the  1985  General  Convention,  the 
Program  Development  Budget  resolu- 
tion contained  the  following  as  part  of 
the  overall  resolution: 

"The  Net  Disposable  Budgeted  In- 
come (NDBI)  of  the  Church  in  a  dio- 
cese shall  be  the  sum  of  parish  receipts 
for  general  purposes  (Items  1751,  1752, 
1753,  1756  of  the  Parochial  Reports) 
and  diocesan  endowment  and  other  in- 
come for  budgetary  purposes  (A-2  and 
A-4  of  the  Diocesan  Report).  The  income 
(NDBI)  reported  for  the  year  1983  shall 
be  the  basis  for  the  apportionment  for 
the  year  1986;  that  reported  for  1984 
for  the  1987  apportionment;  that  re- 
ported for  1985  for  the  1988  apportion- 
ment." 

One  of  the  questions  raised  at  Con- 
vention concerned  the  increase  in  our 
apportionment  from  1987  to  1988.  The 
answer  follows: 

The  NDBI  for  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  was  compiled  using  the  fol- 


lowing figures: 

Annual 
Diocesan  Report     Parochial  Reports     NDBI 

1984  $50,364  +   $10,129,653  =   $10,180,017 

1985  $49,849  +   $11,071,335  =   $11,121,184 
The  1984  NDBI  was  used  to  com- 
pute the  1987  apportionment  (quota) 
and  1985  for  1988.  The  percentage  re- 
mained the  same  for  each  year  of  the 
triennium  at  4%. 

$10,180,017  x  .04  =  $407,200 

rounded  up  to  $408,000 
$11,121,184  x  .04  =  $444,847 

rounded  up  to  $445,000 
As  you  see  the  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  apportionment  was  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  parishes  budget 
income. 


t/harffek 


The  second  guestion  raised  at  Con- 
vention was  how  large  was  the  in- 
crease in  the  national  church's  budget 
between  1987  and  1988.  The  1987  bud- 
get totaled  $34,902,615  and  the  1988 
budget  is  $36,330,780;  an  increase  of 
$1,428,165.  The  apportionment  assigned 
to  all  dioceses  in  1987  was  $25,157,000 
and  for  1988  is  $26,626,000.  The  in- 
creased size  of  the  budget,  however,  did 
not  cause  the  increase  in  the  apportion- 
ment for  the  diocese  which  is  explain- 
ed above. 

If  there  are  other  guestions,  I  hope 


that  members  of  our  diocese  will  write 
me.  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  an- 
swer them. 

Scott  T.  Evans 
St.  Stephen's,  Durham 


Bishop  showed  courage 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
thank  Bishop  Estill  for  his  thoughtful 
and  compassionate  leadership  through- 
out the  discussions  of  sexuality  during 
the  Diocesan  Convention.  Given  the 
(often  irresponsible)  sensationalizing  of 
the  news  media  and  the  highly  charged 
and  controversial  nature  of  the  discus- 
sion, I  thought  the  Bishop  demonstrated 
a  great  deal  of  courage  and  integrity  in 
a  difficult  situation. 

My  hope  is  that  we  will  all  continue 
to  uphold  him  with  our  prayers  and 
our  actions. 

Bryant  A.  Hudson 

Parish  Business  Administrator 

Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh 
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ECW  gets  set  for  big  meet 


By  Colleen  Hartsoe 

When  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  hold 
their  106th  annual  meeting,  April  19-20, 
at  St.  John's,  Charlotte,  they  will  wel- 
come three  national  church  leaders:  the 
Most  Rev.  Edmond  L.  Browning,  Pre- 
siding Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Spong,  Bishop  of 
Newark;  and  Ann  Smith,  National 
Church  Executive  of  Women  in  Mission 


Ann  Smith  of  national  church 

and  Ministry.  All  three  have  taken  clear 
public  positions  regarding  the  church's 
responsibility  to  offer  equal  opportuni- 
ty to  women.  They  have  been  asked 
to  join  the  North  Carolina  women  in 
an  exploration  of  the  theme:  "As  I 
Have  Loved  You.  .  .An  Affirmative  Vi- 
sion." 

"As  I  have  loved  you,"  said  Jesus, 
"so  you  must  love  one  another."  (John 
13:34)  He  provocatively  developed  this 
thought  by  pointing  out  that  this  love 
for  one  another  is  between  friends,  not 
between  master  and  servant.  John  15: 
13-15)  What  kind  of  love  is  this?  How 
does  it  apply  to  women's  roles  in  the 
church?  To  relationships  between  men 
and  women?  Between  women  and 
women? 

Bishop  Browning  was  serving  as 


Bishop  of  Hawaii  when  he  was  elected 
Presiding  Bishop  in  1985.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  had' served  the  church 
outside  the  mainland  United  States. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps,  he  can  more 
easily  sort  out  religious  issues  from 
cultural  ones.  He  has  staled:  "It  is  the 
role  of  the  church  to  place  moral  issues 
on  the  national  agenda  .  .  .  nor  should 
we  be  deterred  by  those,  from  within 
and  without  our  numbers,  who  will 
view  our  efforts  with  suspicion  and 
contempt."  In  a  statement  regarding 
inclusiveness,  he  said,  "Because  we 
seek  the  face  of  Christ  in  all  humanity 
1  am  called  to  challenge  anything  that 
desecrates  the  creation  and  degenerates 
personhood."  When  he  was  installed 
in  January  1986,  he  said,  "There  are 
tears  of  despair  which  we  refuse  to  see. 
There  are  cries  for  help  which  we  do 
not  hear."  If  women  are  to  be  loved  as 
the  friends  Jesus  described,  they  must 
be  listened  to. 

Within  the  church  the  most  impor- 
tant step  toward  real  friendship  bet- 
ween men  and  women  has  been 
women 't  ordination  to  the  priesthood, 
which  will  lead  in  time  to  women  as 
bishops.  Again  Bishop  Browning  has 
been  affirming:  "The  movement  and 
aspiration  for  women  in  the  episcopacy 
are  just  and  appropriate."   He  has  even 
said  that  welcoming  women  as  dea- 
cons and  priests  and  eventually  as  bish- 
ops is  "our  gift  to  the  Anglican  Commu- 
nion .  .  .  and  to  all  Christendom." 

Women's  right  to  full  participation 
in  church  leadership  is  also  supported 
by  Bishop  Spong,  who  is  an  author  and 
scholar  as  well  as  bishop.  He  is  the 
most  published  member  of  the  House 
of  Bishops.  Born  in  Charlotte,  Bishop 
Spong  has  served  parishes  in  Durham 
and  Tarboro  and  in  Virginia.  He  has 
been  Bishop  of  Newark  since  1978  and 
is  a  member  of  the  national  church's 
Standing  Committee  on  Human  Affairs 
and  Health. 

Injjiuch  of  his  writing,  Bishop 
Spong  asks  Christians  to  face  their  long- 
standing sexual  prejudices.  In  his  1983 
book,  Into  the  Whirlwind,  he  wrote:  "I 
do  not  want  to  further  the  experience 
that  women  so  often  have  had  of  being 
denigrated  and  humiliated  in  the  name 
of  a  Father  God  by  a  Mother  Church 
in  which  only  men  have  positions  of 


* 

. 

* 
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Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning 

power."  He  writes  further:  "I  see 
the  future  of  the  church  as  bright,  not 
dark  .  .  .  there  is  for  me  strength  in  the 
realization  that  as  I  journey  toward 
that  vision,  I  shall  discover  again  and 
again  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female,  that  all  our  human  divi- 
sions can  be  transcended.  When  that  is 
equally  true  in  the  life  of  the  church 
of  this  Christ,  then  the  battle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
will  be  over  and  the  victory  will  usher 
in  a  new  and  fascinating  day  of  full 
and  deeply  Christian  creativity." 

The  church  cannot  give  a  message  of 
redemption  to  a  patriarchal  world  if  it 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  problems 
facing  women  every  day  within  the 
church.  The  male  guest  speakers  will 
bring  honest  scholarship  and  sympathy, 
but  only  churchwomen  themselves 
can  share  experience.  Included  in  the 
annual  meeting's  program  will  be  lay 
and  clergy  women  discussing  their  own 
church  roles,  past  and  present,  how 
they  have  been  held  back,  how  they 
have  seen  improvement. 

One  such  laywoman  will  be  Ann 
Smith,  executive  of  Women  in  Mission 
and  Ministry  at  the  church's  national 
office  in  New  York.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  her  at  this  time  is  the  Ecumen- 
ical Decade  for  Churches  in  Solidarity 
for  Women.  The  kickoff  date  for  this 
is  Easter  of  this  year.  The  ecumenical 


decade  is  a  movement  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  to  encourage  every 
parish,  community,  congregation,  dio- 
cese and  province  to  work  out  with 
women  specific  ways  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory church  structures,  practices 
and  teachings. 

The  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  is 
fortunate  to  have  the  Episcopal  Church- 
women and  the  Commission  on  Wom- 
en's Issues  already  actively  pursuing 
these  goals.  However,  true  solidarity 
with  women  will  be  indicated  when 
other  church  groups  have  the  same 
goals.  From  church  executive  councils 
to  parish  committees,  the  powerful  ma- 
jorities should  be  asking  spontaneously 
and  sincerely,  "Where  are  our  women 
friends?  In  some  way  are  we  keeping 
them  from  joining  us?" 

Women  have  made  tremendous  con- 
tributions in  the  past  to  the  mission 
and  ministry  of  the  church.  They  have 
even  greater  contributions  to  offer  as 
they  look  within  themselves  for  talents 
undeveloped  or  unaffirmed.  This  an- 


Bishop  John  Spong  of  Newark 

nual  meeting  seeks  to  celebrate  a  new 
vision  of  the  church  that  offers  part- 
nership among  women  and  men,  laity 
and  clergy.  • 

Colleen  Hartsoe  is  a  communicant  of  St. 
Mary's,  High  Point. 


End  urged  to  South  Africa  ties 


The  United  States  should  sever  its 
ties  with  South  Africa,  the  Episcopal 
Church  says. 

The  church  also  has  reaffirmed  its 
support  for  Anglican  Archbishop  Des- 
mond M.  Tutu  in  his  efforts  to  end 
apartheid. 

The  church  took  the  twin  stands  in 
a  resolution  passed  Feb.  25  in  Guata- 
mala  City  by  the  Executive  Council. 
The  church's  governing  body  passed  the 
resolution  unanimously. 


In  a  letter  commenting  on  the  action, 
Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning 
wrote: 

"This  resolution  ...  is  a  response  to 
the  action  of  the  South  African  govern- 
ment against  seventeen  organizations 
in  South  Africa  working  for  peaceful 
change.  The  effect  of  this  action  makes 
it  virtually  impossible  for  these  organi- 
zations to  be  involved  in  any  political 
process,  including  the  right  to  assembly. 
Archbiship  Tutu  has  characterized  this 


action  as  'a  declaration  of  war." 

Bishop  Browning's  letter  went  to  the 
Public  Policy  Network  of  the  church. 
Archbishop  Tutu  has  called  on  the 
international  community  to- end  rela- 
tions with  South  Africa.  In  a  Feb.  24 
statement,  Tutu  said: 

"This  government  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  offer  South  African  but  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed.  It  must  go  and 
be  replaced  by  a  democratic,  non-racial 
government  which  represents  all  the 


country's  people,  black  and  white. 

"I  still  desperately  want  a  negotiated 
solution  to  our  crisis,  and  the  only 
peaceful  way  of  forcing  this  govern- 
ment to  the  negotiating  table  is  through 
properly-enforced  and  comprehensive 
diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions.  I 
reiterate  my  call  for  such  sanctions. 

"If  we  do  not  get  effective  action 
from  white  South  Africans  or  the  in- 
ternational community,  then  God  help 
us."  • 


Around  the  diocese 


"How  lucky  I  am" 

It  never  hurts,  in  assessing  diocesan 
events,  to  go  straight  to  the  horse's 
mouth  for  a  report.  Here's  what  Sara 
Knott  of  St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem, 
thought  about  the  winter  youth  con- 
ference she  attended  at  the  Conference 
Center  at  Browns  Summit.  She  writes: 

"Right  now  I'm  at  a  time  in  my  life 
where  I  am  very  confused  about  almost 
everything  I  do,  including  my  religion. 
I  do  know  that  being  in  church,  sing- 
ing in  the  choir  and  belonging  to  EYC 
give  me  a  great  feeling  of  security.  The 
same  feeling  was  with  me  the  entire 
weekend  at  Winter  Conference.  The  fel- 
lowship and  the  sense  of  belonging 
overwhelmed  me.  .  . 

"This  being  my  first  conference,  I 
wasn't  sure  what  to  expect.  I  didn't 
know  if  we  would  be  skiing  the  whole 
time  or  if  we  would  be  talking  the 
whole  time.  As  it  turned  out  we  had  a 
great  mixture  of  both.  Some  of  the  is- 
sues that  came  up  when  we  discussed 
our  topic  of  social  injustice  are  issues 
that  are  very  important  to  me,  such  as 
discrimination.  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  myself  and  my  religion  during 
the  big  group  sessions  and  the  small 
group  sessions.  .  .  The  discussions  made 
me  think  a  lot  about  my  position  in 
life  and  how  lucky  I  am  to  be  who 
and  where  I  am. 

"I  especially  enjoyed  the  musical  offer- 
ings made  during  lunch  after  Eucharist- 
there  were  so  many  very  talented  peo- 
ple there  it  was  wonderful.  .  .  .The 
skiing  and  talking  and  worshiping  all 
were  great." 


Diocesan  choir  festival 
Set  for  April  29-30 

About  400  singers  from  17  parishes 
are  expected  for  the  upcoming  diocesan 
choir  festival.  The  event  is  set  for  April 
29-30  at  Chapel  of  the  Cross  in  Chapel 
Hill. 
Festival  coordinator  Dorothy  Lyall  of 


Pittsboro  reports:  "Fortunately  most  of 
the  17  parishes  sending  choirs  ordered 
their  music  early,  as  it  had  to  come 
from  England  from  Oxford  University 
Press  and  the  Royal  School  of  Church 
Music." 

The  English  connection  is  Lionel 
Dakers,  director  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Church  Music.  He  will  conduct  the 
choirs  and  will  speak  on  both  days  of 
the  event.  At  the  60th  anniversary  of 
his  school,  Dakers  conducted  a  choir 


Lionel  Dakers  to  direct  choirs 

of  850  for  a  congregation  of  8500  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  in  London. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  the  fes- 
tival. 

Workshops,  designed  for  clergy  and 
musicians,  cover  such  things  as  vocal 
technique, -clergy-organist  relations, 
children's  choirs  and  anthem  readings. 

The  culmination  of  the  event  comes 
at  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  April  30,  with 
the  festival  service,  "The  Journey— A 
Meditation  with  Words  and  Music." 
Bishop  Robert  Estill  and  Suffragan  Bish- 
op Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.  will  preside  at  the 
service. 


Information  on  the  choir  festival  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting: 

Dorothy  Lyall 
Fearrington  Post  Box  317 
Pittsboro,  NC  27312 
919-542-2248. 


Lay  caring  workshop 
in  Rocky  Mount  church 

The  Stephen  Series  is  coming  to  Rocky 
Mount  on  May  14.  Christ  Church  will 
host  a  workshop  on  the  St.  Louis-based 
organization  that  presents  a  model  for 
lay  caring  in  congregations. 

About  2,000  congregations  in  50 
denominations  worldwide  are  current- 
ly using  the  Stephen  Series  model. 

The  workshop,  from  9  a.m.  until  1 
p.m.,  aims  to  demonstrate  to  partici- 
pants a  congregation's  potential  when 
its  laity  become  involved  in  caring  for 
one  another.  Christian  community  will 
be  examined  theologically  and  practi- 
cally. And  the  workshop  will  present 
the  Stephen  Series'  training  on  minis- 
tering to  persons  experiencing  grief. 

All  interested  persons,  lay  and  cleri- 
cal, are  invited. 

For  information,  call  the  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  the  Rev.  Mark  House, 
at  919-442-5561  or  977-6181 


ACTS  passes  $4  million 

As  of  March  15,  the  diocese's  ACTS 
campaign  had  generated  more  than  $4 
million  in  pledges,  gifts,  vestry  com- 
mitments and  other  gifts. 

ACTS,  A  Celebration  Through  Stew- 
ardship, is  the  capital  funds  drive  to 
raise  $6,645,000.  The  funds  will  be  used 
for  youth  facilities  at  the  diocese's  con-- 
ference  center  ($2.9  million),  outreach 
work  in  the  diocese  and  elsewhere  ($2 
million)  and  assistance  for  new  and  ex- 
panding congregations  ($1.5  million). 

As  of  the  March  15  reporting  date, 
the  $4  million  total  represented  60.7% 


of  the  goal.  Seventy  congregations 
made  reports,  while  51  were  yet  to  be 
heard  from. 


Class  writes  prayer 

At  St.  Margaret's,  Charlotte,  the 

junior-senior  high  Sunday  School  class 

met,  read  the  Bible,  reflected  on  it  and 

then  wrote  this  collaborative  prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God, 

Let  us  be  attentive  to  your  words, 

Make  us  grow  into  understanding  of  your 

Mystery, 
As  we  discover  your  meaning  in  our  hearts. 
What  are  the  needs  of  your  people? 
What  can  we  do  for  them? 
Lord,  my  faith  is  too  small,  make  me 

strong. 
Lead  us  into  that  path  where  we  become 

light, 
Your  light,  O  Lord, 
Growing  brighter  and  brighter  for  all  the 

world. 

AMEN 
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Calendar 


April  16,  St.  Francis',  Greensboro: 

Conference  on  spirituality  and  sexuality, 
with  Bishop  John  Spong  of  Newark.  For 
information:  Bill  Coolidge,  919-542-5679. 

April  19-20,  St.  John's,  Charlotte: 

106th  annual  meeting  of  the  Episcopal 
Churchwomen,  with  Presiding  Bishop  Ed- 
mond  Browning  and  Bishop  John  Spong 
of  Newark. 

April  22-24,  Camp  Willow  Run,  Lit- 
tleton: Spring  Youth  Conference.  Dio- 
cese's annual  event  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students.  For  information: 
Frances  Payne,  919-274-4279. 

April  27-29,  Kanuga  Conference 
Center,  Hendersonville:  "Issues  '88: 
Conference  on  Human  Sexuality  and  Wom- 
en in  the  Episcopate. "  With  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  S.  Spong,  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  C. 
Wantland,  the  Wen.  Denise  Haines.  Confer- 


ence fee  of  $145  per  participant.  For  infor- 
mation: Mary  Jo  Padgett,  704-692-9136. 

April  29-30,  Chapel  of  the  Cross, 
Chapel  Hill:  Diocesan  Choir  Festival. 
Workshops,  rehearsals  and  worship  ser- 
vice, "The  Journey — A  Meditation  with 
Words  and  Music. "  For  information: 
Dorothy  Lyall,  919-542-2248. 

April  29-30,  Bennett  College,  Greens- 
boro: "Resurgence  in  Racism:  A  Sign  of 
the  Times?"  Conference  on  church  response 
to  racism  in  North  Carolina.  Sponsored 
by  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches 
and  North  Carolinians  Against  Racist 
and  Religious  Violence.  $25  fee.  For  in- 
ormation:  the  Rev.  Collins  Kilburn,  919- 
828-6501,  or  Mab  Segrest,  919-688-5965. 

May  7,  Conference  Center,  Browns 
Summit:  "Say  It  In  Pictures."  Workshop 
on  practical  video  use  by  local  churches. 


9  a.m. -4: 30  p.m..  $15  fee.  For  informa- 
tion: Wanda  Johnson,  Diocesan  House, 
919-787-6313. 


May  14,  Christ  Church,  Rocky  Mount: 

Workshop  on  lay  caring  ministry  and  the 
Stephen  Series.  Model  for  clergy  and  their 
congregations  to  set  up  a  system  for  laity 
to  care  for  one  another.  (See  Around  the 
Diocese,  this  page.)  9  a.m.  -  1  p.m.  For 


information:  the  Rev.  Mark  House,  919- 
442-5561  or  977-6181. 

May  15-16,  Trinity  Center,  Salter  Path: 

Episcopal  Lay  Administrators  Spring  Con- 
ference. Overnight  meeting  of  lay  profes- 
sionals in  the  Episcopal  Church.  $38  cost. 
For  information:  Dick  Hord,  919-342-6163. 

May  27-29,  Durham:  Southern  Region- 
al Integrity  Convention.  For  information, 
write:  Integrity  Triangle  Chapter,  P.O.  Box 
3535,  Durham,  NC  27702. 

June  12-17,  Kanuga  Conference 
Center,  Hendersonville:  Conference  for 
Adults  Who  Work  with  Youth.  For  edu- 
cators, church  school  leaders  and  youth 
group  directors.  With  Martin  Bell,  Epis- 
copal priest  and  author  of  The  Way  of 
the  Wolf,  Distant  Fire  and  Nenshu 
and  the  Tiger.  For  information:  Mary 
Jo  Padgett,  704-692-9136. 


The    Communicant 


Small  church,  huge  ministry 


It's  an  amazing  project: 

St.  Andrew's,  Haw  River,  has  only 
115  members.  Yet  this  tiny  church  has 
sent  20  truckloads  of  food,  clothing, 
furniture  and  other  goods  to  help  mi- 
grant workers. 

The  donations  from  the  Rev.  Bryan 
Griswold's  little   congregation  have 
been  flowing  for  two  years  to  the  Shiloh 
Migrant  Head  Start  and  Day  Care  Pro- 
ject in  Smithfield.  All  told,  St.  Andrew's 
has  generated  more  than  $15,000  to 
help  out. 

The  Shiloh  project  is  a  day  care  and 
head  start  center  for  migrant  children. 
In  the  summer,  the  center  cares  for  as 
many  as  300  migrant  children.  It's  op- 
erated by  the  Christian  Church. 

Griswold  recalls  that  in  1986  when 
parishioner  Suzy  Woznick  learned 
about  Shiloh,  St.  Andrew's  "felt  we 
might  be  able  to  help,  but  we  didn't 
think  we  would  have  much  of  an  im- 
pact." 

Woznick  is  a  prime  reason  why 


everyone's  expectations  were  surpassed. 
An  employee  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill,  Woznick  monitors 
the  health  of  migrant  workers.  So  she 
knows  about  the  working  and  living 
conditions  of  North  Carolina's  60,000 
migrants. 

After  asking  a  social  worker  in 
Smithfield  how  she  could  help,  Woz- 
nick returned  to  Haw  River  and  asked 
Griswold  to  spread  the  word  that  food 
and  clothes  were  needed.  Griswold 
made  the  request  from  the  pulpit  and 
announced  the  need  in  .the  church 
bulletin. 

Then  St.  Andrews'  members  began 
combing  their  attics  for  furniture.  They 
gathered  canned  food  and  clothes  and 
every  possible  type  of  donation.   "The 
Friends  of  St.  Andrew's"  was  formed 
to  handle  donations  from  throughout 
Haw  River.  The  end  result— so  far,  20 
truckloads  of  food,  clothes,  linens,  toys, 
furniture,  etc.— surprised  and  delighted 


everyone. 

The  St.  Andrew's-Shiloh  connection 
continues  to  grow.  Late  last  fall,  St.  An- 
drew's and  Holy  Comforter  in  nearby 
Burlington,  sponsored  a  pre-Christmas 
party  for  the  migrants  as  they  prepared 
to  move  south  to  harvest  in  Florida. 
Woznick  and  Griswold  plan  to  invite 
someone  from  Shiloh  to  come  visit  St. 
Andrew's. 

This  example  of  mission  and 
ministry  has  generated  some  lessons, 
Woznick  and  Griswold  say.  They  sug- 
gest that  other  small  churches,  when 
thinking  of  starting' such  a  project, 
bear  these  things  in  mind: 

1.  Don't  bite  off  more  than  you  can 
chew.  Start  with  what  you- know  you 
will  be  able  to  handle,  and  work  from 
there. 

2.  Choose  a  project  with  personal  in- 
volvement, especially  for  lay  people. 
One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
this  project  is  the  personal  relation- 
ships developed  between  St.  Andrew's 


people  and  the  migrant  children.  Woz- 
nick helps  keep  the  personal  ties  alive 
by  updating  her  congregation  through 
slide  shows  and  talks. 

3.  Be  broad.  St.  Andrew's  started 
with  donations  of  food,  but  soon  dis- 
covered many  other  items— toothpaste, 
soap,  blankets,  shampoo,  etc.— were 
needed. 

4.  Don't  let  criticism  unhinge  you. 
Critics  will  always  be  there,  so  stand 
your  ground. 

The  chairman  of  the  diocese's  Hun- 
ger Commission,  the  Rev.  Verdery  Kerr, 
calls  the  St.  Andrew's  project  one  of  the 
very  best  small  church  efforts  he's  seen. 
Kerr  is  rector  of  St.  Thomas',  Reids- 
ville,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  in- 
quiries about  hunger  needs,  programs 
and  projects  in  the  diocese.  He  can  be 
reached  at  919-349-3511.  • 

Thanks  to  Meloni  J.  C.  Murph,  of  St. 
Paul's,  Winston-Salem,  for  the  material 
used  in  this  article. 


Finds  richness  on  mountain 


By  Verdery  Kerr 


Due  to  an  extraordinary  convergence 
of  events,  I  was  treated  with  an  ex^ 
perience  of  three  diverse  populations 
in  the  United  States.  Within  a  span  of 
two  and  one-half  weeks,  I  was  wel- 
comed into:  a  heady  academic  setting 
of  Harvard  University;  a  young,  am- 
bitious, pinstripe-banker  set  of  Yuppies 
(or  DINKS:  Dual  Income,  No  Kids)  in 
Raleigh;  and  an  isolated,  improverished, 
uneducated  community  in  Kentucky 
on  the  western  edge  of  Appalachia. 
Entree  into  Harvard  and  Raleigh  was 
through  invitations  for  me  to  help  with 
weddings.  My  pilgrimage  to  Appalachia 
was  with  a  work  camp  of  teenagers 
which  our  diocese  sent  to  the  St.  Timo- 
thy's mission  in  Barnes  Mountain. 


At  Harvard,  I  felt  an  oppressive  aura 
about  the  university  people— an  ele- 
gantly cloaked  drive  for  renown  and 
achievement— a  hidden  drive,  but  not 
so  well  hidden  that  I  missed  the  com- 
petitive urges,  the  oneupmanship.  The 
repartee  in  genteel  places  revealed  a 
need  to  be  on  top,  in  charge,  victori- 
ous. The  wedding  guests  moved  easily 
among  one  another,  but  they  weren't 
at  ease.  And  the  graceful  occasions  of 


the  weekend  did  not  give  life;  they 
drained  it. 

In  Raleigh  four  days  later,  I  moved 
among  a  wedding  peopled  by  Yuppies 
and  Dinks.  Throughout  the  rehearsal 
dinner,the  pinstripe  bankers  (with  suit- 
ably beautiful  wives)  discussed  three 
topics:  how  hard  they  worked;  the  deals 
they  had  made;  and  the  investments 
they  had  chosen.  The  group  acceded 
the  hardest-worker  award  to  the  Dink 
among  them  who  takes  his  calculator 
to  bed  with  his  wife— to  take  advantage 
of  the  money-making  possibilities  of 
every  waking  moment— and  who  rises 
at  6  a.m.  to  set  to  work  with  the  hope 
that  no  deal  had  been  squandered,  no 
investment  opportunity  lost,  during  the 
night.  Not  much  life  or  heart  or  soul 
to  the  conversations,  I  thought.  Self- 
oriented.  No  room  for  others.  The  emp- 
tiness of  the  Yuppie-and-Dink  exis- 
tences—the hollowness  I  identified— 
troubled  me.  I  was  relieved  to  return 
to  my  non-Yuppie,  non-Dink,  much 
less  successful  life  as  a  clergyman. 


A  refreshing  contrast  was  provided 
during  my  week  at  Barnes  Mountain. 
Why  refreshing?  Possibly  because  the 
place  was  a  radical  departure  from  my 
daily  life  (running  water  and  indoor 
plumbing  are  scarcities  on  the  moun- 


tain). Possibly  because  the  slower  pace 
allowed  us  to  play  games  and  tell 
stories— allowed  the  human  touch.  I 
found  myself  not  bored,  not  drained- 
alive.  The  work  camp  demanded  more 
physical  exertion  that  I'm  used  to  giv- 
ing, but  I  felt  tremendous  energy.  The 


simplicity  of  St.  Timothy's  is  life-giving; 
the  people  and  the  setting  were  capti- 
vating. And  the  five  days  on  Barnes 
Mountain  were  nectar  from  the  gods. 
Inner  peace.  Acceptance  by  the  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  of  the  mission. 
No  questions  asked.  My  body  felt  clean- 
er and  my  mind  clearer  than  in  a  long 
time.  In  short,  this  setting  that  appears 
so  poor  beside  Harvard  and  Raleigh 
gave  me  life. 


There  was  a  richness  on  Barnes 
Mountain  which  I  rarely  find,  and  a 


poverty  at  Harvard  and  in  Raleigh 
which  I  see  all  too  often.  The  paradox 
of  my  two  and  one-half  weeks  goes  to 
the  heart  of  Christianity.  At  Barnes 
Mountain,  souls  can  be  reclaimed  and 
spirits  renewed.  Our  ostensible  pur- 
pose was  to  work  to  improve  the  mis- 
sion. However,  I  felt  certain  from  the 
beginning  that  I  was  there  so  the  gra- 
cious, generous  poeple  of  the  mountain 
might  cleanse  my  soul.  Life  is  abundant 
on  Barnes  Mountain.  Grace  abounds 
there  despite  the  absence  of  academic 
degrees,  pin-stripe  suits,  calculators, 
portfolios,  running  water  and  indoor 
plumbing.  My  favorite  prayer  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  describes  the 
truth  I  found  in  my  kaleidoscopic  two 
and  one-half  weeks: 

O  God  of  unchangeable  power  and  eter- 
nal light  .  .  .  by  the  effectual  working  of 
your  providence,  carry  out  in  tranquility 
the  plan  of  salvation;  let  the  whole  world 
see  and  know  that  things  which  were  cast 
down  are  being  raised  up  and  things 
which  had  grown  old  are  being  made 
new,  and  that  all  things  are  being  brought 
to  their  perfection  by  him  through  whom 
all  things  were  made,  your  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  • 

The  Rev.  Verdery  Kerr  is  rector  of  St. 
Thomas',  Reidsville,  and  chairman  of  the 
Hunger  Commission  of  the  diocese. 


Elected  at  Convention 

Here  are  the  people  chosen  for  diocesan  offices 
by  the  annual  convention  in  January.  Asterisks 
indicate  those  declared  elected  because  the  num- 
ber ol  persons  nominated  was  the  same  as  the 
positions  open. 

Diocesan  Council 

Lay  Order:  Priscilla  Swindell,  St.  Michael's, 
Raleigh;  AHA.  Williams,  St   Stephens,  Ox- 
ford; Eileen  Greenwood,  St.  Martin's,  Charlotte. 
Clerical  Order:  the  Rev.  Christopher  Columbus 
Gray*,  St.  Mark's,  Wilson;  the  Rev.  Nancy 


Reynolds  Pagano*,  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel 
Hill;  the  Rev.  G.  William  Poulos*,  St.  Andrew's, 
Greensboro  (2  year  term). 

Standing  Committee 

Lay  Order:  Henry  W.  Lewis",  Chapel  of  the 

Cross,  Chapel  Hill;  Scott  T.  Evans',  St.  Stephen's, 

Durham. 

Clerical  Order:  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glenn  E.  Busch',  St. 

Mary's,  High  Point. 

Conference  Center  Board  of  Directors 

Lay  Order:  William  A.  Short,  St.  John's,  Char- 
lotte; Frances  S.  Moser,  St.  Luke  s,  Salisbury; 


Susan  Smitherman,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Troy. 
Clerical  Order:  the  Rev.  Donald  A.  Fishbum*, 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte;  the  Rev.  Ira  Johnson*, 
St.  Stephen's,  Winston-Salem;  the  Rev.  George 
B.  Holmes*,  Calvary,  Wadesboro,  and  All  Souls', 
Anson  ville. 

Penick  Home  Board  of  Directors 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Haywood,  Christ  Church, 
Raleigh;  W.  Clary  Holt,  Holy  Comforter,  Burl- 
ington; Laura  L.  Hooper,  St.  Stephen's,  Winston- 
Salem;  Thomas  R.  Payne,  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte;  Mrs.  Julian  Robertson,  St,  Luke's,  Salis- 
bury; Philip  Russell,  Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro; 


Barbara  Scott  Jester,  Emmanuel,  Southern  Pines; 
Charles  M.  Shaffer,  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel 
Hill;  Mrs.  C.  Leslie  Sweeney  Jr.,  Good  Shepherd, 
Raleigh;  the  Rev   G.  Markis  House,  Christ 
Church,  Rocky  Mount, 

Thompson  Children's  Home 
Board  of  Managers. 

John  T.  Allred,  Christ  Church,  Charlotte;  Cecil 
L.  Patterson,  St.  Titus   Durham;  the  Rev.  Leland 
F.  Smith,  Holy  Innocents,  Henderson. 

University  of  the  South  Board  of  Trustees. 

Lay  Order:  George  A.  Atkins,  Epiphany,  Eden. 


April     19 


In  El  Salvador: 

Connections  with  N.C. 


Editor's  Note:  On  May  1,  a  Salvadoran 
human  rights  worker  will  speak  in 
Raleigh.  She  is  Maria  Teresa  Tula  viuda 
de  Canales,  and  she  represents  the  Com- 
mittee of  Mothers  of  the  Disappeared  (the 
Co-Madres/.  She  will  speak  and  answer 
questions  at  St.  Mark's  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
at  Good  Shepherd  at  7:30  p.m. 

In  November,  a  delegation  from  North 
Carolina  spent  10  days  in  El  Salvador 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carolinas  Inter- 
faith  Task  Force  on  Central  America 
.  (CITCAj.  Communicant  editor  John 
Justice  interviewed  the  four  Episcopalians 
who  went  on  the  trip.  They  are:  Meredith 
Patterson  and  Janet  Sharpe,  both  of  Holy 
Comforter,  Burlington;  Margot  Tesch,  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro;  and  the  Rev. 
Jim  Lewis,  director  of  Christian  Social 
Ministries  for  the  diocese. 

Communicant:  Why  did  you  pick  El 
Salvador  to  visit? 

Jim:  One  of  the  things  we're  seeing 
here  in  North  Carolina— and  in  our 
own  diocese's  program,  working  with 
migrants  and  farmworkers  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state— has  been  more 
and  more  Salvadorans  coming  here. 
There  is  a  stream  of  refugees  coming 
up  from  El  Salvador,  so  I  saw  some  con- 
nections between  the  Salvadoran  war 
and  what  we're  seeing  here  by  way  of 
refugees. 

Janet:  And  most  interestingly,  Reagan 
has  just  recently  been  touting  El  Salva- 
dor and  Duarte's  situation,  the  Duarte 
regime,  as  the  perfect  model  of  demo- 
cracy in  Central  American.  So  we  went 
down  to  hear  it  from  the  horse's  mouth. 

Communicant:  Which  horses?  Who  did 
you  speak  with? 

Jim:  Vides  Casanova,  the  head  of  the 
army.  One  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  Salvador. 

Meredith:  And  Rene  Roldan,  head  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  a  recently 
recognized,  or  permitted,  party  that 
was  outlawed  for  many  years. 

Margot:  We  spoke  with  human  rights 
people. 

Janet:  We  talked  to  people  from  refu- 
gee camps. 

Margot:  People  in  the  mountains 
where  battles  are  still  going  on,  who 
are  being  driven  out  of  their  villages. 

Janet:  Crops  destroyed,  buildings  de- 
stroyed, absolutely  nothing  to  go  back  to. 

Jim:  Over  the  past  couple  of  years  as 
the  air  war  has  increased,  people  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  mountain  com- 
munities into  the  larger  cities  like  San 
Salvador,  and  found  themselves  in  ref- 
ugee camps.  They  can  look  out  from 
camps  and  see  the  land  that  was  theirs. 
There's  a  movement  back  to  the  land, 
and  the  army  discourages  people  from 
staying  in  this  area  and  tries  to  drive 
them  out.  But  the  people  are  coming 
back,  despite  the  military  driving  them 
out. 

Margot:  And  despite  little  support. 


We  visited  an  area  where  people  had 
moved  back  into  their  village.  They'd 
been  driven  out  and  had  been  in  a 
camp.  Then,  after  five  months,  they 
organized  among  themselves  because, 
"We  want  to  get  back  to  our  homes.  We 
want  to  get  back  to  our  land.  We  were 
meant  to  be  farmers  and  that's  what 
we  want  to  be."  And,  without  support, 
they  moved  back  to  their  village  and 
rebuilt  a  wonderful  place  for  them- 
selves. And  now  they're  seeing  some 
successes. 

Communicant:  So  did  you  find  El 
Salvador  to  be  a  model  of  democracy? 


The  evidence  of  repression,  and  the 
fear,  are  just  about  overwhelming.  Any- 
one who  speaks  out  is  called  a  subver- 
sive. 

Jim:  It  struck  me  how  young  the  sol- 
diers were.  And  it  struck  me  that  here, 
as  in  the  Middle  East,  you're  talking 
about  poor  young  people  fighting  other 
poor  young  people.  It's  a  civil  war  in  the 
sense  that  they're  killing  one  another. 

Margot:  But  it's  not  a  civil  war  in  the 
sense  that  it's  controlled  within  the 
country— it's  perpetuated  and  develop- 
ed because  of  outside  interests. 


Co-Madres  member  in  San  Salvador  demonstration 


Jim:  Well  we  met  with  a  group  called 
the  Co-Madres,  people  who  have  been 
picked  up  themselves  or  have  had  fam- 
ily members  who  disappeared.  They 
keep  records,  and  both  they  and  the 
human  rights  groups  we  talked  to  say 
the  disappearances  have  been  increas- 
ing lately. 

Janet:  We  saw  people  with  machine 
guns  everywhere.  Army  helicopters 
were  flying  by  all  the  time.  We  saw 
many  people  carried  on  stretchers.  It 
was  very  obviously  a  country  at  war. 


Janet:  There  would  not  be  a  war  there 
today  if  the  USA  was  not  involved. 

Jim:  I  think  there  would  certainly  be 
struggle,  though. 

Meredith:  I  think  it  would  be  over  with 
by  now. 

Communicant:  What  would  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle  be  without  outsiders? 

Meredith:  I  would  hope  for  some  sort 
of  coalition— that's  what  everyone  seems 


to  say  they  want  to  have. 

Janet:  I  did  not  get  any  clear  notion 
from  anyone  that  they  wanted  some 
leftist  regime,  and  communism  is  far 
from  their  mind. 

Meredith:  I  think  they're  tired  of  the 
war.  I  mean  it's  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time. 

Jim:  They  speak  in  El  Salvador  of  the 
Fourteen  Families,  who  down  through 
the  years  have  controlled  the  economic 
wealth  of  the  country.  And  then  there's 
the  whole  military  complex  that's  al- 
most like  a  West  Point  mentality.  So 
there's  this  structure  that's  there.  And 
it's  traditionally  protected  the  Fourteen 
Families  and  all  the  economics  that  go 
on  there.  And  so  I  would  say  there'd 
be  struggle  in  that  country  no  matter 
what,  but  the  millions  of  dollars  we 
pour  in  there  are  just  backing  the  eco- 
nomic powers-that-be  and  add  to  the 
intensity  of  the  war  and  make  the  suf- 
fering more. 

Communicant:  Why  is  the  U.S.  involv- 
ed in  El  Salvador? 

Margot:  What  we  are  told  is  this:  The 
Communists  are  coming.  This  is  an  im- 
portant test  as  a  dike— we  need  this  dike 
plugged  up  or  else  the  Communists 
are  going  to  overrun  Central  American 
and  Mexico  and  be  at  our  borders.  I 
don't  think  it's  quite  that  clear  cut. 

Janet:  There  are  a  lot  of  people  not 
aware  of  the  size  of  El  Salvador— the 
size  of  Massachusetts!  Or  is  it  Connec- 
ticut? Five— point— two  million  people. 
And  how  many  dollars  did  we  send 
this  year,  $700  million?  Where  the  min- 
imum daily  wage  would  be  a  dol'ar 
and  a  quarter.  Try  to  figure  that  out. 

Jim:  Here  we  are,  cozying  up  to 
Russia,  cozying  up  to  China.  We  have 
relationships  with  India,  which  gets  a 
huge  amount  of  money  and  foreign  aid 
from  Russia.  We  cozied  up  with  Iran. 
Israel  has  been  selling  arms  to  Iran  for 
a  long  time,  so  what's  our  relationship 
with  Israel,  whom  we  supply?  It's  con- 
fusing, and  I  think  the  confusion  may 
cause  more  people  to  ask  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions that  are  healthy— like,  how  come 
today  these  people  are  the  big  enemies 
and  tomorrow  they're  not? 

m 

Communicant:  Does  El  Salvador  have 
the  means  to  solve  its  problems  if  left 
to  itself? 

Meredith:  If  there  were  some  kind  of 
agrarian  reform,  yes  would  be  the  an- 
swer. But  right  now,  the  agrarian 
reform  is  sort  of  a  joke. 

Communicant:  How  so? 

Meredith:  Well,  it  works  like  this: 
there  is  a  co-op,  and  this  co-op  is  sold  a 
certain  piece  of  land  at  a  high  interest 
rate.  The  land  can't  produce  enough 
to  sustain  the  people  in  the  co-op  and 
pay  back  the  loan.  Consequently,  the 
loan  and  the  interest  on  the  loan  con- 
tinue to  increase  so  much  that  the  co-op 
gets  so  far  in  debt  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility they  can  pay  off  the  loan. 


The    Communicant 


"It  was  very  obviously  a  country  at  war." 

Margot:  Nor  purchase  the  tractor  that 
they  would  use  to  increase  production. 

Communicant:  Who  loans  the  money  to 
the  co-ops? 

Meredith:  The  banks. 

Communicant:  Who  owns  the  banks? 

Margot:  Well,  the  banks  have  been 
nationalized. 

Jim:  I  don't  care  who  you  talk  to,  land 
reform  hasn't  worked.  Plus  a  lot  of  the 
land  is  in  the  conflict  zones,  and  as 
long  as  there's  going  to  be  a  war,  it's 
going  to  be  difficult  to  grow  things, 
move  things,  and  get  the  work  done. 
The  war  has  to  stop.  A  full  constituen- 
cy has  to  sit  around  the  peace  table, 


and  that  means  political  power  for  the 
FMLN  and  the  FDR  [Editor's  Note:  The 
FMLN—the  Farabundo  Marti  Forces  of 
National  Liberation — are  the  guerrilla 
forces:  the  FDR — the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Front — is  a  political  party  on  the 
left.]  But  the  big  thing  that's  got  to  hap- 
pen is  the  release  of  the  power  that 
the  military  has  over  the  country,  and 
that's  the  key. 

Margot:  Those  are  the  big  things,  but 
there's  lots  of  little  steps  involved.  The 
agrarian  reform,  they  do  need  assis- 
tance. In  fact,  I  was  talking  with  them 
as  being  from  an  agricultural  state, 
North  Carolina.  Is  there  a  way  we  can 
directly  be  involved  in  the  redevelop- 
ment of  their  agriculture?  And  I  heard, 
yes,  there's  lots  of  things  that  we  can 
do  in  assistance. 

Communicant:  Such  as? 

Margot:  More  technical  assistance. 
You  know,  helping  design  a  way  to 
pipe  down  the  water  from  the  moun- 
tains. Maybe  bringing  some  hybrids 
that  might  do  well  in  their  climate. 

Communicant:  What  forms  did  you  see 
U.S.  aid  taking  in  El  Salvador? 

Jim:  You  see  it,  for  example,  in  their 
very  fine  airport  and  super  highway 
from  the  airport  into  San  Salvador.  You 
see  it  in  all  the  guns  and  troops  and 
helicopters. 

Margot:  And  in  the  fortresses  of  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy. 

Janet:  The  glass-topped,  barbed-wired, 
high-walled  edifices. 

Margot:  Where  you  don't  see  it  is  in 
the  faces  of  the  people — the  barefoot 
children  who  aren't  in  school— the  rub- 
ble that  lays  on  the  side  of  the  road 
that's  been  there  for  years. 


said  yes,  we  saw  U.S.  aid— when  we 
were  fired  upon,  they  had  new  uni- 
forms. 

Janet:  One  of  the  things  troubling  me 
is  that  after  talking  to  a  representative 
of  the  U.S.  embassy,  she  explained 
that  part  of  her  job  is  to  go  out  and 
ask  the  heads  of  different  groups  in  El 
Salvador  what  their  complaints  are. 
Then  she  is  supposed  to  report  back  to 
Washington.  And  we  hit  about  all  the 
important  groups  in  El  Salvador,  many 
of  them  anyway,  and  every  time  we 
went  there,  we  asked  had  they  seen 
anybody  from  the  United  States  asking 
about  your  worries,  your  concerns, 
getting  your  opinion.  Not  one  single 
outfit  had  been  contacted.  And  that 
worries  me,  because  it  sounds  like 
there's  a  team  of  people  down  there 
that  are  supposed  to  be  doing  this  and 
sending  back  accurate  information  to 
Washington,  and  it  is  not  occurring. 

Communicant:  Now  that  you're  back 
and  talking  about  your  experience,  what 
do  people  in  your  church  say?  Do  they 
listen  to  you? 

Meredith:  Oh  yes— although  I  have 
a  feeling  there're  a  lot  of  them  who 
wouldn't  agree. 

Janet:  I  don't  think  they  can  argue  with 
our  experience,  though. 

Communicant:  You  mean,  although 
they  might  draw  different  conclusions, 
the  fact  is  you  saw  what  you  saw. 

Janet:  Yes. 

Margot:  People  have  listened  very 
intently,  and  they  are  real  anxious  to 
hear  about  my  experiences.  What  I'm 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  do  is  to  give 
them  a  specific  thing  to  do. 

Communicant:  Such  as? 


Meredith:  One  woman  we  talked  to  Margot:  I  don't  know.  It's  difficult  to 


give  them  specifics. 

Meredith:  They  can  vote,  and  they 
can  ask  the  people  they  vote  for  what 
their  position  is. 

Janet:  I  think  heightening  awareness 
is  one  thing— if  I  can  advance  just 
somewhat  a  certain  number  of  people 
understanding  what's  going  on  down 
there,  and  have  them  question  our 
responsibility. 

Margot:  But  they  have  to  question, 
because  there  are  so  many  things  go- 
ing on  in  the  world,  it's  one  of  a  thou- 
sand things  we're  all  concerned  about. 
And  I  want  them  to  pick  this  up,  I 
want  them  to  do  more  than  say,  yes 
I'm  concerned,  yes  I'll  write  that  letter 
in  February  when  the  vote  for  contra 
aid  comes  up  again. 

Jim:  One  of  my  hopes— and  I  hope 
you'll  highlight  this— is  to  get  a  delega- 
tion like  they  sent  to  Belize.  Let's  go  one 
step  further.  We  need  to  go  down  and 
look  at  some  of  the  refugee  camps  in 
Honduras,  for  example.  That's  one  of 
the  things  the  diocese's  refugee  commit- 
tee is  going  to  be  talking  to  Bishop  Estill 
about.  Let's  begin  to  learn  about  refu- 
gees, not  just  in  this  country  but  where 
they're  coming  from— and  about  the 
foreign  policy  associated  with  refugees. 
I  think  that's  exciting— it's  populist  poli- 
tics and  I  think  it's  parish  ministry.  You 
see  what  I'm  driving  at:  this  is  a  local, 
grassroots  thing. 

Janet:  I'm  really  impressed  with  the 
people  I've  contacted  already  whose 
awareness  has  changed.  It's  in  the 
hundreds,  and  suddenly  El  Salvador 
becomes  more  than  just  a  dot  on  the 
map.  Not  many  people  go  to  another 
place  and  come  back,  prodding  and 
poking  and  questioning  what  our  gov- 
ernment is  doing.  I  have  sons  who  are 
six  and  eight  years  old,  and  they're  not 
going  to  war  in  Central  American  if  I 
can  help  it.  • 
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Premarital  sex  is  not  holy 


By  John  C.  Boling  Jr. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  two  conversations, 
one  reported  to  me  and  the  other  one 
overheard.  Each  conversation  involved 
a  priest.  Each  demonstrates  how  far 
our  leaders  have  drifted  from  the  val- 
ues ordained  of  God  into  the  humanis- 
tic morass. 

The  first  conversation  took  place 
during  an  Episcopal  Youth  Conference 
(EYC)  meeting.  A  youth— feeling  the 
full  pressure  of  adolescent  hormones- 
asked  the  priest's  opinion  of  living  to- 
gether out  of  wedlock.  The  answer  he 
received  (paraphrased)  is  that  it  was 
probably  a  good  idea,  because  the  cou- 
ple would  thereby  learn  if  they  were 
suited  for  one  another. 

Ahh,  so  modern.  So  open-minded. 
And  so  wrong. 

Not  only  is  this  bad  theology,  it's 
bad  psychology  and  is  not  supported 
by  studies  on  the  question.  The  truth 
is,  studies  show  that  at  best  living 
together  makes  no  difference  to  the 
success  of  the  eventual  marriage;  in 
some  cases,  it  seems  to  create  great 
pain  in  such  relationships.  And  there 
are  studies  showing  that  people  who 
are  virgin  upon  marriage  experience 
greater  sexual  satisfaction  after  mar- 
riage. 

On  to  the  second  conversation,  the 
one  which  I  overheard.  This  conversa- 
tion concerned  a  particular  church's 
stance  toward  remaining  virgin  until 
marriage.  The  priest's  end  of  the  con- 
versation went  like  this: 
"We  have  many  teenagers  who're 


sexually  active.  Many  of  these  are  more 
involved  in  the  Christian  life  than  the 
young  people  who  are  not  sexually  ac- 
tive. We  can't  condemn  these  young 
people.  And  we  can't  minister  to  those 
we  drive  away  by  being  too  judgmen- 
tal." 

•    But  the  Body  of  Christ  must  stand 
for  the  life  our  Lord  led.  True,  he 


or  not.  Certainly  when  people  come 
into  the  church,  they  expect  to  find  its 
members  living  as  God  intends— walk- 
ing in  his  life— finding  the  abundant 
life. 

Premarital  sex  is  not  part  of  that  holy 
life. 

Premarital  sex  is  sin,  condemned 
over  and  over  by  prophets  and  saints. 


didn't  condemn.  But  he  did  set  a  strict 
standard  of  conduct.  And  his  saints 
repeatedly  call  for  Christians  to  con- 
vert the  world  with  examples  of  living 
with  holy  light.  Nowhere  is  the  Body 
directed  to  compromise  with  evil,  hop- 
ing to  pull  the  darkness  into  the  church 
and  then  convert  it  to  light.  Far  too  of- 
ten, the  conversion  goes  the  other  way. 

Saint  Paul  adjures  the  Christian  to 
judge  his  every  action  by  its  effect  on 
people  who  are  watching— who  are 
looking  at  God's  people  and  deciding 
whether  what  Christianity  says  is  true 


Premarital  sex  can  bear  the  wages  of 
emotional,  relational  and  even  physical 
death. 

Waiting  produces  its  own  good  fruits. 
Those  who  wait  have  assurances  that 
their  mate  has  already  exercised  disci- 
pline and  self-denial;  this  argues  that  he 
or  she  can  do  the  same  after  marriage. 
Trust  is  strengthened.  Each  member  of 
the  virginal  marriage  can  grow  to- 
gether in  the  joy  of  discovering  each 
other's  body.  Nor  is  the  marriage  tainted 
with  the  guilt  ensuing  from  previous 
partners. 


Love  concerns  itself  for  the  wellbe- 
ing  of  others  and  never  values  the 
other  person  for  selfish  desire.  But  lust 
does  just  that.  And  lust  is  not  of  God. 
It  should  never  be  tolerated  by  the 
Body  of  Christ. 

Which  is  exactly  what  the  priests 
mentioned  above  are  doing. 

And  at  such  great  cost.  For  at  a  time 
when  the  most  important  pressure  on 
youths  is  that  of  peer  groups,  the  young 
persons  are  robbed  of  the  safe  haven 
that  the  church  should  provide. 

Am  I  drawing  too-large  conclusions 
from  trivial  evidence?  Am  I  making 
too  much  of  a  pair  of  conversations?  I 
think  not.  I  am  not,  of  course,  presen- 
ting them  as  conclusive  testimony  for 
my  conclusions.  However,  the  gist  of 
what  I  was  told  and  overheard  does 
harmonize  with  my  own  sense  of  what 
life  is  like  in  our  church  now. 

And  what  a  shame!  For  it  could  be 
so  different. 

I  think  of  another  young  woman— 
not,  alas,  of  the  Episcopal  Church— 
who  credited  her  Christian  upbringing 
with  her  abstinence  from  premarital 
sex.  She  mentions  the  "strong  network 
of  friends  and  fellow  church  members 
who  provided  the  support  and  caring 
needed  through  those  unsure  times." 
And  she  treasures  the  "care  and  inti- 
macy derived  from  those  special  peo- 
ple" in  her  church. 

Not  trendy.  Not  open-minded.  Just 
the  way  of  life — the  abundant  life  pro- 
mised by  our  Lord.  • 

John  C.  Boling  Jr.  is  a  member  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Charlotte. 


No  such  thing  as  ministry 


By  Jim  Lewis 


Blame  it  on  Bishop  Estill! 

That's  right.  Blame  it  on  Bishop 
Estill. 

If  he  hadn't  financed  my  way  over 
to  the  Duke  Divinity  School  to  spend 
a  day  with  Will  Campbell,  I  probably 
wouldn't  have  tackled  the  following 
two  subjects. 

There's  a  subject  I've  been  mumbl- 
ing about  under  my  breath  for  the  past 
seven  months,  and  Will  Campbell- 
preacher  and  writer  and  great  soul- 
has  breathed  courage  into  me  to  step 
into  the  traffic  and  say  my  piece. 

The  subject  is  ministry. 

Ministry. 

A  long  time  ago,  I  realized  that  great 
literature,  great  ideas,  great  truth,  rare- 
ly tell  us  anything  new.  What  they  do, 
when  we  are  confront  with  them,  is  to 
confirm  in  us  something  we  already 
knew  or  suspected  deep  inside  our- 
selves. 

Listening  to  a  speaker  or  reading  a 
powerful  line  from  a  book  or  hearing 
something  profound  come  from  the 
lips  of  an  actor  on  the  stage  or  screen 
somehow  rings  a  bell  in  me.  The  truth 
revealed  recalls  in  me  something 
within  myself  which,  for  some  reason 


or  other,  has  been  stifled,  repressed, 
excused  away  as  being  crazy  or  foolish, 
denied  rather  than  revealed. 

Truth  finds  itself  at  home 

When  Joan  Baez  sings  it  or  Arthur 
Miller  writes  it  or  Jesse  Jackson  speaks 
it  or  Rosemary  Reuther  preaches  it  or 
Mark  Russell  satirizes  it  or  Picasso 
paints  it,  I  say  "Yeh!  That's  it!"  The 
truth  has  come  home  and  found  itself 
already  there. 

Montaigne  said:  "I  quote  others  the 
better  to  express  myself."  He  was  right. 
What  he  says  is  true.  Senator  Biden 
should  have  used  that  line.  (And  given 
Montaigne  the  credit.) 

The  truth  has  "been  there  all  along, 
perceived  but  locked  in  the  silence  of 
our  timid  souls.  The  truth-teller  brings 
the  keys  that  unlock  our  secret  in- 
sights. Like  small  plants,  they  need  the 
light  of  the  day.  The  truth-teller  is  the 
gardner— the  one  who  gives  us  permis- 
sion to  grow. 

Will  Campbell  was  the  gardner.  His 
comments  gave  me  permission  to  speak. 

I've  come  to  an  important  conclu- 
sion. Will  Campbell  admitted  it,  so  why 
not  me?  The  conclusion  is  simply  this: 
There's  no  such  thing  as  ministry. 

All  this  talk  of  ministry  has  put  me 


off  for  a  long  time,  and  now  I  know  why. 

We  don't  have  a  ministry.  We  have 
a  life  to  live.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  church  has 
pushed  this  ministry  talk  too  hard. 
Every  publication  I  get  from  church 
sources  talks  ministry  talk.  Lay  people 
I  meet  speak  of  their  "ministry."  It's 
everywhere,  this  talk  of  ministry. 

There's  no  such  thing.  There's  just 
living.  In  the  same  way,  there's  no  such 
thing  as  "lifestyle."  There's  only  living. 
And  there's  no  such  thing  as  "dialogue." 
There's  only  talking  and  listening. 

Lingo  hides  the  reality 

The  lingo  hides  and  distorts  the  reality. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  When  I 
run,  I  try  to  run— not  fall.  If  I  begin  to 
think  too  much  about  what  I'm  doing, 
I  become  too  self-conscious  about  pick- 
ing my  feet  up  and  putting  them  down. 
I  mess  up.  I  usually  fall. 

Same  way  with  living.  When  I  turn 
it  into  "life  style"  or  "ministry,"  I  fall. 
The  beauty  of  the  "sheep"  in  Matthew 
25  is  that  they  un-self-consciously  met 
God  by  feeding  the  hungry  and  vis- 
iting prisoners.  They  were  stunned  to 
find,  later  on,  that  just  living— just 
good,  plain  old  loving  and  living— was 
all  it  took.  The  whole  thing  would 


have  gone  to  pot,  if  they'd  have  been 
thinking  about  ministry.  Besides,  minis- 
try has  the  feel  of  doing  unto  rather 
than  being  done  unto.  And  all  of  us  who 
dare  to  live  know  that  real  living  and 
loving  is  exchange:  being  done  unto  and 
doing  unto.  And  it  ain't  dialogue  or  life 
style  or  ministry. 

Pardon  my  passion  on  that  subject. 
But  do  you  know  what  I  am  driving 
at?  This  ministry  thing  is  just  too  ec- 
clesiastical. I  bet  the  whole  thing  was 
thought  up  by  a  bunch  of  clergy.  Or 
maybe  by  lay  people  who  want  to  be 
clergy. 

Personally,  if  the  church  wants  to 
indulge  itself  in  this  conversation  (and 
I  hope  we  don't),  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  productive  to  talk  about  the  laity 
of  the  clergy  rather  than  the  ministry 
of  the  laity. 

It's  taken  me  22  years  of  ordained 
ministry  to  finally  confess  the  truth:  I 
don't  have  a  ministry.  All  I  have  is  a 
life  given  me.  A  life  to  be  lived.  What 
else  is  there? 

Write  it  on  my  tombstone.  Put  it  in 
my  obituary.  I  hope  I  can  prove  it  true 
to  some  degree  between  now  and  then. 

Jim  Lewis:  He  lived.  • 

The  Rev.  Jim  Lewis  is  director  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Ministries  for  the  diocese. 


The    Communicant 


Bishops  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

By  the  time  you  read  this  we  will 
have  had  at  least  four  visiting  bishops 
in  our  diocese  for  one  thing  or  another: 
Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning, 
Bishop  John  Spong  of  Newark  (a  Char- 
lotte native),  Bishop  John  MacNaughton 
of  West  Texas  and  Bishop  William  Beck- 
ham of  Upper  South  Carolina.  This 
happy  influx,  plus  preparation  for  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  recalled  a  quote 
Archbishop  Runcie  attributed  to  the 
late  Cardinal  Fulton  Sheen  when  he 
was  being  questioned  by  journalists 
about  the  supposed  split  in  Vatican  II 
between  conservative  and  liberal  bish- 
ops. "We  cannot  speak  of  conservatives 
and  liberals,"  he  said.  "These  are  polit- 
ical terms.  In  Biblical  terms  there  are 
two  kinds  of  bishops— shepherds  and 
fishermen.  Shepherds  care  for  the  uni- 
ty of  the  flock;  fishermen  launch  out 
adventurously  into  the  deep.  We  need 
both." 

I  am  reading  Eric  James'  new  book, 
A  Life  of  Bishop  John  A.T.  Robinson.  It 


recalls  the  publication  of  the  late  Bish- 
op Robinson's  Honest  to  God,  which 
caused  such  excitement  and  controver- 
sy in  1963.  Dr.  Robinson  wrote  it  in 
an  effort  to  help  those  who  were  "on 
the  fringe  of  the  Faith  or  outside  it." 
Yet,  he  wrote,  "I  affirm  in  my  book  as 
strongly  as  I  can  the  utterly  personal 
character  of  God  as  the  source  and 
ground  and  goal  of  the  entire  universe. 
I  wholly  accept  the  doctrine  of  God 
revealed  in  the  New  Testament  and 
enshrined  in  the  Creeds."  What  he  did 
set  out  to  do  was  to  express  the  doc- 
trine in  ways  that  made  it  real  for  those 
who  have  trouble  with  certain  images 
and  categories.  And  I  believe  he  did 
that.  He  was  one  of  the  "fishermen." 

We  need  to  approach  our  task  at 
Lambeth  with  the  same  spirit  as  that 
of  John  Robinson.  Archbishop  Runcie 
has  reported  that,  "Someone  said.  .  .that 
the  British  are  hoping  for  documents, 
the  Americans  for  an  experience  and 
the  Third  World  for  assistance  either 
in  their  poverty  or  their  struggles."  Still, 
he  agrees  that  "There  is  an  over-riding 


need  for  a  way  of  expressing  the  Chris- 
tian faith  to  a  largely  secularized  world.' 
I  agree  with  him  that  [we]  "Anglicans 


have  a  vocation  to  steer  a  way  between 
vacuous  liberalism  and  strident  fun- 
damentalism which  can  again  capture 
minds  and  hearts."  In  that  sense  we 
will  be  "shepherds"  as  well  as 
"fishermen." 

When  you  are  ordained  a  bishop, 
you  are  reminded  that,  "You  are  called 
to  guard  the  faith,  unity,  and  discipline 
of  the  Church",  and  that,  "With  your 
fellow  bishops  you  will  share  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  world.  Your  heritage  is  the  faith  of 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and 
martyrs,  and  those  of  every  generation 
who  have  looked  to  God  in  hope." 

From  the  sixteenth  of  July  through 
August  seventh,  Bishop  Vest  and  I  will 
"share  in  the  leadership  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world."  Keep  us  in 
your  thoughts  and  prayers  as  we  will 
you. 

Faithfully, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Suffragan  Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends  in  Christ, 

A  question  that  is  frequently  asked 
is,  "Who  speaks  for  the  Episcopal 
Church?"  The  answer  is  that  the  only 
body  which  can  speak  officially  for 
the  church  is  its  General  Convention. 

The  first  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  met  in  Philadelphia 
in  1785.  Since  that  time,  the  General 
Convention  has  met  68  times.  This 
July  2-11,  the  69th  General  Conven- 
tion will  assemble,  meet,  worship,  pray 
and  deliberate  in  Detroit. 

The  General  Convention  is  compos- 
ed of  two  houses,  which  ordinarily 
meet  in  separate  sessions  but  occa- 
sionally come  together  for  a  joint  ses- 
sion. The  House  of  Deputies  is  presid- 
ed over  by  the  Very  Rev.  David  B. 
Collins,  elected  president  of  that  house 
at  the  last  General  Convention.  The 
House  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  cler- 
ical and  lay  representatives,  with  four 
clergy  and  four  lay  delegates  elected 
as  deputies  from  each  diocese  in  the 
church.  Currently  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties has  more  than  900  deputies.  The 
lay  deputies  from  our  diocese  are: 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Cheshire  Jr.,  Mrs.  Scott 


Evans,  Mrs.  Anne  Tomlinson  and  Mrs. 
Jane  House.  The  clerical  deputies 
are  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hunt  Williams, 
Dudley  Colhoun,  Neff  Powell  and  Bob 
Sessum.  These  eight  deputies  were 
elected  at  our  1987  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion. 

The  House  of  Bishops  is  composed 
of  all  of  the  bishops  of  the  church 


and  is  presided  over  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Edmond  L.  Browning,  our  Presiding 
Bishop.  Bishop  Estill  and  I,  of  course, 
will  be  in  attendance. 

The  General  Convention  is  a  re- 
markable assembly.  This  convention 
in  Detroit  will  be  the  eighth  in  which 
I  have  been  privileged  to  participate. 
We  will  be  meeting,  on  your  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  the  whole  church,  in 
order  to  attempt  to  discern  God's  will 
and  direction  for  that  portion  of  the 
Body  of  Christ  which  we  know  as  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  will  struggle,  as  do 
diocesan  conventions  and  parish  ves- 
tries, to  sort  out  the  will  of  God  for 
us  in  a  variety  of  crucial  areas.  We 
will  be  looking  at  a  fairly  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  Title  III  canons  dealing 
with  ministry.  I  am  sure  we  will  spend 
a  fair  amount  of  time  discussing  the 
possibility  of  the  ordination  of  women 
to  the  episcopate.  We  will  be  laying 
some  groundwork  for  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  which  follows  immedi- 
ately after  General  Convention.  We 
will  be  looking  at  major  issues  of  the 
church's  position  relative  to  areas  of 
human  sexuality  and  sexual  behavior. 


We  will  attempt  to  be  responsible 
stewards  of  a  national  budget.  We  will 
be  looking  at  resolutions  which  will 
range  from  Nicaragua  to  South  Africa 
to  medical  ethics  to  strategies  for  evan- 
gelism and  mission  development. 

Please  feel  free  to  record  your  con- 
cerns and  insights  with  any  of  the  10 
of  us  who  will  be  representing  you 
from  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 
And,  most  importantly,  please  keep 
all  of  us  and  the  General  Convention 
in  your  prayers  as  the  July  convention 
date  approaches.  In  fact,  I  urge  you  to 
use  the  prayer  on  page  816  of  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Gracious  Father,  we  pray  for  thy  holy 
Catholic  Church.  Fill  it  with  all  truth,  in 
all  truth  with  all  peace.  Where  it  is  cor- 
rupt, purify  it;  where  it  is  in  error,  direct 
it;  where  in  any  thing  it  is  amiss,  reform 
it.  Where  it  is  right,  strengthen  it;  where 
it  is  in  want,  provide  for  it;  where  it  is 
divided,  reunite  it;  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  thy  Son  our  Savior.  Amen. 

Faithfully, 
Frank  H.  Vest  Jr. 


Say  It  In  Pictures! 


A  Diocesan  Video  Workshop 

May  7,  1988  -  Conference  Center  Browns  Summit 

Sponsored  by  The  Communications  Commission 

Send  $20  check— for  all  fees  and  lunch— payable  to  Communications  Commission/Episcopal 

Diocese  of  N.C.  to:  Wanda  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  17025,  Raleigh,  NC  27619;  919-787-6313. 

Name     \   


Address 


Phone 


Spirituality  and  Sexuality 

A  Diocesan  Conference 

April  16  1988,  9:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

St.  Francis'  Episcopal  Church,  3506  Lawndale  Drive,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Registration  and  conference  fee  is  $20.00  per  person,  payable  to: 

Ann  Thompson,  1123  Yorkshire,  Cary,  North  Carolina  27511,  919-467-7248 


Name 


April     1988 
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ACTS  is  over  $5  million  mark 


By  John  Justice 


There  is  much  good  news  about  the 
diocese's  ACTS  campaign— A  Celebra- 
tion Through  Stewardship. 

To  begin  with,  the  latest  official  tally 
shows  that  $5,004,455  has  been  raised 
in  cash,  pledges  and  vestry  commit- 
ments. That  figure  represents  75.3%  of 
the  campaign's  total  goal  of  $6,645,000. 

The  $5-million  figure  was  reported 
at  the  last  meeting  of  diocesan  cam- 
paign leaders  with  consultants  from 
Ward,  Dreshman  and  Reinhardt,  who 
closed  their  ACTS  office  in  Raleigh  on 
April  8. 

Since  then,  campaign  contributions 
and  other  reporting  are  being  handled 
in  the  Diocesan  House  in  Raleigh  by 
Business  Administrator  Letty  J.  Magdanz. 
Magdanz,  serving  as  ACTS  treasurer, 
estimates  that  subsequent  gifts  and 
pledges  have  pushed  the  total  to  about 
$5,074,000. 

The  further  good  news  is  that  results 
to  date  have  enabled  work  to  begin  on 
new  youth  facilities  at  the  Conference 
Center  at  Browns  Summit. 

The  Conference  Center  will  receive 
$2.9  million  from  ACTS.  Other  recipi- 
ents of  funds  generated  will  be  outreach 
work  in  the  diocese  and  elsewhere  ($2 
million)  and  new  and  developing  con- 
gregations ($1.5  million). 

And,  says  Bishop  Robert.  Estill,  the 
ACTS  campaign  is  being  carried  out 
with  widespread  participation  of  the 
diocese.  He  says  that  people  are  mak- 
ing their  donations  "as  an  offering, 
rather  than  an  assessment." 

The  bishop  is  of  two  minds  about  the 
ACTS  results  so  far. 

"I  want  to  say  we're  ecstatic  about 
what's  been  done— and  we  are— but 
we  also  need  to  be  mindful  that  much 
lies  ahead.  We're  committed  to  anoth- 
er two  or  three  years  until  final  comple- 
tion of  this  effort,"  Estill  said. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  consul- 


tants, the  campaign  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  diocesan  executive  committee  head- 
ed by  Alfred  Purrington  III  of  Christ 
Church,  Raleigh. 

Bishop  Estill  pointed  out  that  much 
work  remains  to  be  done  by  lay  and 
clerical  ACTS  volunteers  in  the  25 
target  areas  into  which  the  diocese  has 
been  divided  for  the  campaign.  A  num- 
ber of  parishes  have  deferred  their  cam- 


not  to  be  moved  by  the  efforts  at  places 
ranging  from  little  St.  Anna's,  Littleton, 
where  every  member  pledged,  right  up 
to  larger  ones  like  St.  Mary's,  High  Point, 
where  the  congregation  jumped  right 
in  and  put  the  church  over  their  goal. 
"I  am  struck  by  this  and  impressed. 
To  me,  the  broad  and  enthusiastic  con- 
tributions to  ACTS  thus  far  seem  to  be 
exactly  the  quality  of  participation  we'd 


Our  Diocesan  Prayer  for 
A  Celebration  Through  Stewardship 

Almighty  God,  You  have  created  us  as  men  and 

women  in  Your  own  image. 

You  have  cared  for  us  as  a  mother  tor  her  young  and 

You  have  given  us  the  gift  of  Your  Son,  Jesus  Christ 

and  empowered  us  by  Your  Holy  Spirit. 

Continue  to  guide  us  in  this  Diocese  as  we  celebrate 

our  faith  through  Stewardship.    Strengthen  us  in 

our  worship,  enlighten  us  in  our  understanding 

and  direct  us  as  we  reach  out  in  service  to  others. 

Help  us  to  see  that  in  giving  we  receive  and  that 

in  Your  service  there  is  perfect  freedom, 

through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen 
-    Composed  by  Bishop  Robert  Estill 


paigns.  For  example,  St.  John's,  Char- 
lotte, and  St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem, 
each  with  more  than  2400  members, 
will  be  doing  their  campaigns  later. 
Campaign  volunteers  are  at  work  con- 
tacting individuals,  and  ACTS  hopes  to 
receive  some  additional  money  from 
foundations. 

Bishop  Estill  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  follovving  through  to  reach  the 
final  goal.  He  and  Suffragan  Bishop 
Frank  Vest  took  to  the  road  April  12-14 
to  deliver  that  message  to  the  diocese's 
convocations.  However,  the  bishop  says 
that  "if  every  congregation  that  has  not 
finished  its  campaign,  does  what  it  has 
said  it  would  do,  we  will  reach  the 
goal." 

He  said,  "I  shouldn't  mention  any 
specific  instances,  because  we  have  so 
many  examples  of  what  I  would  call 
heroically  faithful  efforts.  But  it's  hard 


hoped  for  in  this  stewardship  effort. 
We  want  every  member  of  the  diocese 
to  have  a  chance  to  share,  and  we  want 
everyone  to  come  out  of  this  experience 
feeling  good  about  themselves  and  our 
ministry  together." 

As  directed  by  the  1988  Diocesan 
Convention,  the  Conference  Center 
began  to  use  ACTS  funds— except 
those  specifically  designated  for  other 
purposes— as  soon  as  campaign  costs 
were  paid.  Once  $2.9  million  has  been 
used  for  work  at  the  Conference  Cen- 
ter, funds  will  begin  flowing  to  out- 
reach and  congregational  development. 

The  new  facilities— described  by 
Bishop  Estill  as  "creative  and  quite 
dramatic"— will  be  designed  by  the 
Cooper-Ledcky  firm,  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Construction  will  be  by  McDevitt 
&  Street,  a  Charlotte  firm.    The  firm's 
project  representative  will  be  Emmett 


Sebrell,  a  member  of  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte,  and  a  member  of  the  ACTS 
executive  committee. 

Bob  Darst,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Greens- 
boro, chair  of  the  building  committee 
of  the  Conference  Center,  will  present 
construction  plans  to  the  Diocesan  Coun- 
cil at  its  June  20  meeting.  Darst  thinks 
that  if  schedules  hold,  ground  can  be 
broken  this  fall  for  the  new  youth  fa- 
cilities. 

Those  facilities  include  youth  cabins; 
a  youth  meeting  building  that  can  be 
assembled  into  sub-areas  for  flexibility 
and  that  provides  platforms  for  sleep- 
ing bags  around  a  fireplace  pit;  an  adult 
meeting  building  that  can  be  expanded 
with  "breakout  rooms:"  and  an  expand- 
ed center  meeting  building.  The  youth 
dorms  have  been  planned  so  that  they 
conform  to  the  rolling  topography  of 
the  Browns  Summit  terrain;  tailoring 
the  dorms  thusly  eliminatied  the  need 
to  excavate  dirt  and  preserved  most  of 
the  trees. 

Members  of  the  building  committee 
which  Darst  chairs  are:  Rose  Flannagan, 
Holy  Innocents,  Henderson;  the  Rev. 
Fred  Warnecke,  St.  Francis',  Greens- 
boro; Larry  Tomlinson,  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte;  Dick  Hord,  director  of  the 
Conference  Center;  the  Rev.  Vic  Mans- 
field, Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro;  and 
Bishop  Estill. 

Treasurer  Letty  Magdanz  said:  "I 
want  to  encourage  anyone  with  ques- 
tions about  how  to  pledge— or  any 
other  questions  about  ACTS— to  get  in 
touch  with  me.  Our  goal  has  been  to- 
tal involvement,  and  I'd  hate  to  think 
that  we've  missed  anyone  who  would 
like  to  share  in  the  ACTS  campaign." 

For  any  questions  about  the  ACTS 
campaign,  please  contact: 

Letty  J.  Magdanz 

ACTS  Treasurer 

Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 

P.O.  Box  17025 

Raleigh,  NC  27619-7205 

919-787-6313  • 


Leadership  session  is  offered 


Registrations  are  now  being  taken  for 
the  forthcoming  conference,  "Leader- 
ship in  Action." 

Some  high-powered  speakers  will  be 
on  hand  Sept.  23-25  for  the  event  at 
the  Conference  Center  at  Browns  Sum- 
mit: 

—Ann  Smith,  coordinator  for  Women 
in  Mission  and  Ministry  for  the  nation- 


al Episcopal  Church. 

— Pam  Chinnis,  vice  president  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  at  General  Conven- 
tion, the  highest  position  held  in  the 
church  by  a  iaywoman. 

—The  Rev.  Betty  Bone  Schiess,  one 
of  the  original  group  of  women  ordain- 
ed to  the  priesthood  in  the  Episcopal 
Church. 


— Kathy  Tyler-Scott,  a  consultant/ 
trainer  for  human  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Conference  fee  will  be  $55  for  com- 
muters and  $100  for  those  lodging  at 
the  Conference  Center.  Information  on 
scholarship  money  can  be  gotten  from 
Shara  Partin,  106  Black  Oak  Place, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 


To  register  or  get  other  information 
on   "Leadership  in  Action,"  contact: 
Lynn  Patterson,  102  Maegeo  Dr.,  Lex- 
ington, NC  27292. 

The  registration  deadline  is  Septem- 
ber  6. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
Episcopal  Churchwomen  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Women's  Issues.  • 
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Scholarships  are  available 
for  women  35  and  older 

The  Diocese's  Commission  on  Wom- 
en's Issues  is  receiving  applications  for 
Lex  Mathews  Scholarships.  The  awards 
will  be  given  to  help  mature  women— 
35  and  older— get  the  education  and 
training  they  need  for  career  advance- 
ment. 

Applicants  should  be  enrolled  or  ac- 
cepted in  an  institution  at  which  they 
are:  getting  specialized  vocational  or 
technical  training,  pursuing  a  degree  or 
certification  below  the  doctorate  level 
or  taking  continuing  education  courses 
to  upgrade  job  skills. 

To  get  an  application  form,  write: 

Lex  Mathews  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Office  of  Christian  Social  Minis- 
tries 

Diocesan  House 

P.O.  Box  17025 

Raleigh,  NC  27619-7025 


I  used  to  be  okay 

Prize  for  the  catchiest  title  goes  to 
Christ  Church,  Raleigh.  Rector  Dan 
Sapp's  church  was  sponsoring  a  couple 
of  EYC  beach  weekends.  Parents  of 
school-age  children  will  empathize  with 
the  subject  being  studied  by  the  youth: 
cliques  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 
The  title  summed  it  up:  "We're  okay 
and  you're  not." 


Popular,  healing  is  adopted 

All  Saints',  Concord,  recently  held  a 
parish  conference  on  healing  services. 
There  was  so  much  interest  in  the  Rev. 
Bob  Sessum's  congregation  that  a  regu- 
lar healing  service  has  been  adopted. 
As  of  April,  the  laying  on  of  hands  and 
anointing  for  healing  has  been  done 
after  the  8  a.m.  service  at  All  Saints'. 


9:15  service  is  refreshing 

Irene  Nashold  recently  wrote  to  her 
church  bulletin  at  St.  Philip's,  Durham, 
about  her  experience  taking  her  three- 
year-old  grandchild  to  the  9:15  a.m. 
service.  She  wrote: 

"It  was  exactly  right  for  Emily.  There 
were  other  children,  some  laughing, 
some  talking,  some  crying,  but  all  in 
control.  The  standing  Communion  was 
so  touching,  with  parents  and  children 
standing  together  closely.  The  whole 
service  did  not  lack  one  thing  from  the 
late  service  ....  It  seems  proper 
somehow  to  be  in  church  with  all  ages 
and  I  find  myself  attending  this  service 
often  even  without  my  grandchild.  I 
assure  you,  you  will  not  be  disappointed 
but  perhaps  a  little  refreshed." 


Plastics  kaput  at  parish 

St.  Mark's,  Raleigh,  is  thinking  broad- 
ly about  stewardship.  The  parish  has 
adopted  a  policy  against  using  styro- 
foam  and  other  plastic  products  that 
release  chemicals  damaging  the  ozone 
layer.  "While  we  recognize  there  will 
be  increased  cost  in  the  short  term,"  the 
policy  says,  "we  believe  that  this  action 
is  justified  in  light  of  long  term  bene- 
fits. As  we  are  all  stewards  of  God's  be- 
loved creation,  our  fragile  environment, 
we  further  urge  members  of  the  vestry 
and  all  parishioners  to  be  mindful  in 
making  everyday  purchases  of  the  pro- 
duct's long  term  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment." 


The  first  days  begin 

A  firsthand  report  from  John  C.  Bol- 
ing  Jr.  on  the  first  services  in  St.  Marga- 
ret's, Charlotte's,  new  church  building: 

"The  first  service  was  one  of  foot- 
washing,  symbolizing  Jesus's  directive 


Lee  Tate  with  lily  at  St.  Margaret's  opening 

for  his  followers  to  be  servers  of 
others.  The  Rev.  Tony  Ferguson,  vicar, 
used  that  theme  to  urge  the  congrega- 
tion to  remember  that  the  beautiful, 
new,  modern  building  was  not  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ— they  were.  And 
he  directed  them  to  live  out  their  lives 
so  others  would  see  Jesus  dwelling  in 
them,  calling  to  those  outside  the  Body 
to  give  their  lives  to  Him,  accepting 
that  abundant  life  He  offers. 

"...  On  Easter  Sunday,  the  service 
was  packed.  Children  sat  on  the  floor. 


Pilgrimage  for  Peace  walkers  pass  Chatham  County  Courthouse  during  Holy  Week  march. 


All  seats  were  taken.  People  stood 
along  the  walls  and  looked  in  from  the 
kitchen,  waiting  to  celebrate  'the  Lord's 
Supper.'  Tony  commented,  'What  a 
great  surprise!' 

"And  he,  and  they,  looked  to  the  fu- 
ture while  they  remembered  the  past. 
St.  Margaret's  began  with  the  gather- 
ing of  a  tiny  congregation  on  May  8, 
1983.  For  18  months,  various  area  cler- 
gy served  the  congregation's  needs. 
They  chose  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland  as 
their  patron.  Then  God  called  the  Rev. 
Anthony  D.N.  (Tony)  Ferguson  from 
Seaford,  England,  to  be  their  shepherd. 
For  four  years  they  met  at  1  p.m.  in 
Living  Savior  Lutheran  Church  while 
they  experienced  slow,  steady  growth, 
until  now:  the  first  days  of  the  rest  of 
St.  Margaret's  ministry  in  this  place." 


But  how  loud? 

"If  anyone  asks  me  to  give  another 
penny  this  scream,  I'll  scream."  A 
familiar  phrase.  However,  Bob  Pierce, 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Smithfield,  has 
some  reasons  why  he  thinks  the  chal- 
lenge to  give  "goes  straight  to  the  heart 
and  pulse  of  Christian  living."  Writing 
in  his  church  newsletter,  Pierce  says 
that  "the  most  important  thing  about 
being  asked  to  give,  give  and  give  more 
is  that  it  forces  the  individual  to  face 
up  to  what  his  or  her  priorities  really 
are.  That  can  be  a  confrontive  experi- 
ence. It  can  also  lead  to  growth." 
Pierce  adds  that  frequent  requests  to 
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give  force  us  to  learn  to  say  no.  "Say- 
ing no  is  often  difficult,"  he  says,  "but 
when  your  priorities  have  been  proper- 
ly challenged,  it  gets  easier  and  easier." 

He  adds  that  ".  .  .there  is  the  ancient 
truth  we  need  to  hear  and  hear  again: 
We  are  the  greatest  benefactors  in  what 
we  do  for  others.  As  the  Bible  puts  it, 
when  we  serve  others,  we  are  'lending 
unto  God'  and  He  will  repay  us  seven- 
fold." 

(St.  Paul's  takes  its  giving  seriously: 
It  recently  helped  hold  a  benefit  ball 
that  raised  $5,005  for  Hospice  of  John- 
ston County.) 


Parish  color-codes  potluck 

Large  parishes,  and  not-so-large  ones 
that  are  growing,  are  familiar  with  the 
problem  which  Good  Shepherd,  Rocky 
Mount,  faced:  how  to  help  members 
get  to  know  one  another.  The  parish 
life  committee  at  rector  Charlie  Penick's 
church  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  color- 
ful potluck:  tables  color-coded  by  city 
neighborhoods,  with  at  least  two  neigh- 
borhoods seated  at  each  table. 


Visitors  go  beyond  building 

Each  of  us  pledges  in  our  Baptismal 
vows  to  "share  with  us  in  [Christ's] 
eternal  priesthood."  Few  of  us  are  or- 
dained priests;  all  of  us  are  ministers. 
Remembering  this,  St.  Paul's,  Winston- 
Salem  has  begun  its  second  year  of 
training  parish  visitors.  The  parish's 
committee  on  ministry  of  older  adults 
trains  lay  persons  to  visit  St.  Paul's  peo- 
ple who  no  longer  can  take  full  part  in 
activities  at  the  church  building.  The 
Rev.  Dudley  Colhoun  is  rector  of  St. 
Paul's. 


Whew! 

St.  Thomas',  Reidsville,  honors  parish- 
ioners of  the  month,  and  sometimes 
just  reading  the  citations  can  be  breath- 
taking. For  example,  Bill  and  Gene  Stock- 
dale  were  recently  honored.  Bill  was 
seen,  said  an  article  in  rector  Verdery 


Kerr's  bulletin,  fliping  pancakes,  toting 
poinsettias,  building  bulletin  boards, 
hanging  pictures  and  visiting  the  sick 
and  those  in  trouble.  Both  Bill  and  Gene 
were  there  "when  the  heat  is  on,"  and 
l.heir  service  is  "the  stuff  that  churches 
are  made  of,"  the  article  said. 


Parish  inquires  about  AIDS 

Parishioners  at  St.  John's,  Charlotte, 
recently  received  a  questionnaire  on 
AIDS  as  part  of  their  parish  newslet- 
ter. Prepared  by  the  parish's  AIDS 
Committee,  the  questionnaire  asked 
for  information  on  people's  attitudes, 
information  and  behavior  regarding 
the  disease.  Among  the  questions  were: 
Are  you  afraid  of  AIDS  personally  or 
for  your  loved  ones?  Do  you  think  you 
know  enough  about  AIDS?  Have  you 


adjusted  your  lifestyle  in  any  way  be- 
cause of  AIDS?  The  committee  plans 
to  evaluate  the  results  and  issue  a  re- 
sponse. 


Diocese  represented  at 
Sewanee;  Williamson  chosen 

Bishop  Robert  Estill,  the  Rev.  Paul 
Martin,  Edward  McCrady  HI  and 
George  A.  Atkins  represented  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  at  the  University 
of  the  South's  annual  trustees'  meeting 
May  5-6  in  Sewanee. 

(The  Rev.  Bill  Brettmann,  chaplain 
at  North  Carolina  State  University,  also 
serves  on  the  board  of  trustees  as  an 
alumni  trustee.) 

Twenty-six  bishops  and  other  trustees 
representing  all  28  owning  dioceses  of 
the  university  were  on  hand  to  elect 


THE  REV.  JANE  BRUCE  preached  on  Episcopal  Church  women  Day,  April  17,  at  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany  in  Rocky  Mount  Bruce  Is  shown  with  Dwight  Johnson,  lay  reader  in 
charge  of  the  109-member  mission.  Bruce,  an  assistant  at  Good  Shepherd,  Rocky  Mount, 
preached  to  a  nearly  full  church  on  women,  Jesus  and  the  Bible.  Johnson  has  spent  about 
seven  years  tending  to  Epiphany  and  will  be  suceeded  around  the  first  of  the  year  by  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Gray. 


a  new  university  vice-chancellor  and 
president  and  to  honor  and  hear  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Most  Rev.  Desmond  Tutu. 

The  new  vice-chancellor  and  presi- 
dent is  Samuel  Williamson,  provost  and 
chief  academic  officer  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Williamson  is  a  member  of  Holy  Fami- 
ly, Chapel  Hill. 

The  university  awarded  Bishop  Tutu, 
Archbishop  of  Capetown  and  leader  in 
the  South  African  struggle  against 
apartheid,  an  honorary  doctor  of  divin- 
ity degree. 


Suddenly  I  was  hungry 

Luke  Boyd  of  St.  Andrew's,  Charlotte, 
describes  an  experience  at  the  altar: 

"On  Maundy  Thursday  I  acolyted.  It 
was  my  first  experience  with  stripping 
the  altar.  It  was  a  neat  but  strange 
feeling.  As  I  took  the  robes  and  altar 
pieces  away,  it  felt  like  God  handing 
me  his  belongings  and  pieces  of  his 
body.  I  got  colder  and  colder  as  the  altar 
became  bare.  I  felt  very  alone  when 
the  lights  were  turned  out.  And  sudden- 
ly I  was  hungry." 

(From  the  parish  newsletter,  The 
Grapevine.) 


Farmworkers  need  attorneys 

A  notice  from  Amy  Trester  of  the 
Episcopal  Farmworker  Ministry: 

"The  Episcopal  Farmworker  Ministry 
is  in  need  of  volunteer  attorneys  to 
represent  1986  IRCA  legalization  farm- 
worker applicants  in  the  appeals  pro- 
cess before  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  No  immigration  ex- 
perience required.  We  would  be  grate- 
ful for  anything  you  can  do." 

If  you  can  help,  please  contact  Amy 
Trester,  Episcopal  Farmworker  Minis- 
try, P.O.  Box  1514,  Dunn,  NC  28334. 


See  you  in  September 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  The  Communi- 
cant until  September.  Deadline  for  ma- 
terial for  the  next  issue  is  August  1. 


Calendar 


June  12-17,  Kanuga  Conference 
Center,  Hendersonville:  Conference  for 
Adults  Who  Work  with  Youth.  For  edu- 
cators, church  school  leaders  and  youth 
group  directors.  For  information:  Mary  Jo 
Padgett,  704-692-9136. 

June  17-18,  Conference  Center, 
Browns  Summit:  HOPE  Christian  Edu- 
cation Conference.  With  Robert  Giannini, 


dean  of  the  School  of  Theology,  Universi- 
ty of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  Contact: 
Mary  Mainwaring,  919-846-7477. 

June  27-30,  Conference  Center, 
Browns  Summit:  "Kids  Helping  Kids." 
Four-day  opportunity  for  diocesan  teenag- 
ers to  create  a  camp  experience  for  handi- 
capped kids.  Contact:  Frances  Payne, 
919-274-4279. 


July  18-21,  Conference  Center,  Browns 
Summit  and  Urban  Ministry  Shelters, 
Greensboro:  "Urban  Plunge." Diocesan 
Youth  Commission's  project  to  expose  the 
church's  young  people  to  problems  of  the 
homeless  and  to  empower  youth  as  minis- 
ters. Contact:  Fances  Payne,  919-274-4279. 

July  24,  St.  Mary's  House,  Greensboro: 

Meeting  of  Triad  Integrity  Chapter.  4  p.m. 


Holy  Communion,  speaker,  social  time.  930 
Walker  Ave.,  Greensboro;  919-334-5219. 

September  13-16,  Kanuga  Conference 
Center,  Hendersonville:  "Religious 
Hopes  and  Political  Realities. "  Conference 
on  Christianity  and  the  Soviet  Union.  $195. 
Contact:  Clark  Plexico,  Kanuga  Confer- 
ence Center,  Postal  Drawer  250,  Hender- 
sonville, NC  28793;  704-692-9136. 
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A  church  building  defines  us 


By  John  Justice 


"It  included  everything  from  the  most 
mundane  to  the  most  ethereal.  It  was 
the  most  exciting  experience  of  my  life 
.  .  .  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  do  it 
again!" 

Rector  Wilson  Carter  is  smiling  now 
that  his  congregation  at  Grace  Church, 
Lexington,  is  worshiping  in  its  new 
building.  But  the  280-member  congre- 
gation went  through  a  rollercoaster  ride 
before  the  $1.1  million  building  opened 
its  doors. 

Likewise,  the  man  who  designed  the 
building— architect  John  Ramsay— had 
a  hard  act  to  follow.  Grace's  old  build- 
ing, nestled  beside  Ramsay's  taller  new 
one,  was  designed  by  famed  church 
architect  Richard  Upjohn. 

But  everything's  working  out  well. 
The  people  of  Grace  Church  have  been 
worshiping  in  the  new  building  since 
September,  1987.  And  while  no  one 
structure  can  satisfy  every  member  of 
a  congregation,  the  consensus  is  that 
Ramsay's  building  is  doing  the  job  it  was 
intended  to  do. 

For  one  thing,  the  new  building  is 
allowing  Grace  room  for  new  members. 

"We  filled  the  old  place  up  about  10 
years  ago,"  Carter  said,  "and  we're 
growing  now."  (The  old  building  seats 
about  100  and  the  new  one  about  250.) 

Growth  isn't  strictly  a  bricks-and- 
mortar  question,  Carter  says. 

"If  a  congregation  doesn't  keep  itself 
open  to  the  possibility  of  growth,  then 
its  reason  for  being  is  pretty  much  shot." 
He  thinks  that  tending  to  the  current 
flock  and  attracting  new  members  is  a 
"both/and  thing.  If  you  close  off  the  no- 
tion of  telling  the  good  news  to  new 
people,  your  ongoing  nurturing  of  the 
existing  congregation  will  suffer,"  Carter 
said. 

The  architect  began  talks  with  Grace's 
long-range  planning  committee  in  1978. 
When  Ramsay  sat  down,  the  church 
people  gave  him  numerous  stipulations 
about  the  new  building.  Among  them 
were: 

—The  new  building  must  blend  in 
with  the  Upjohn  building. 

—The  new  building  must  have  a  free- 
standing altar. 

—In  Carter's  words,  the  new  building 
must  "symbolize  and  sacramentalize  the 
importance  we  place  on  building  a  com- 
munity." 

In  deciding  on  these  (and  many  other) 
things,  Grace's  planners  were  doing 
what  Ramsay  recommends  as  the  first 
step  in  building  a  new  church  building: 
Define  who  you  are  as  a  church.  This 
definition  includes  such  things  as  tradi- 
tions, theology,  liturgy,  outreach,  music 
and  education. 

Ramsay  met  with  the  Grace  people 
and  then  went  away  and  eventually 
came  back  with  some  drawings.  Some 
of  it  suited  the  planners,  some  didn't. 


Interior  of  new  Grace  Church,  Lexington 

Carter  said,  "One  set  had  some  sort 
of  flying  buttresses  that  ended  up  in  the 
ground,  and  everybody  said,  'Yuck!'" 

The  back-and-forth  process  went  on 
and  in  the  end  produced  a  building  that 
Grace's  people  think  does  two  things: 
gives  the  congregation  room  for  more 
people,  while  harmonizing  with  and 
honoring  the  adjacent  buiding  that  had 
served  the  church  since  1901. 

The  brick  used  for  the  new  building 
doesn't  exactly  match  the  old  brick,  but 
it  harmonizes  with  it.  Inside,  the  wor- 
ship space  is  larger  in  terms  of  square 
feet,  but  feels  quite  comfortable.  Carter 
points  out  that  the  distance  from  the 
altar  to  the  back  of  the  nave  is  shorter 
than  in  the  old  building.  This  gives  the 
room  a  good  feel.  The  altar  is,  as  the 
planners  prescribed,  freestanding;  in 
the  old  building  the  priest  faced  away 
from  the  people. 

Light  streams  in  through  two  colored 
windows— not  stained  glass,  but  faceted 
glass:  colorful  windows  composed  of 
layers  of  epoxy,  sand  and  glass.  The 
organ  pipes  rise  up  behind  the  altar, 
giving  a  reeling  of  "lift."  (One  of  the  live- 
liest planning  debates  was  over  whether 
to  expose  the  organ  pipes.)  From  the 
old  building,  the  baptismal  font  and 
"bishop's  chair"  have  been  brought.  Win- 
dows were  designed  to  be  low— at  eye 


level— to  "humanize"  their  placement. 

Growth,  of  course,  was  the  reason 
to  build  the  new  building.  However, 
Carter  stresses  that  growth  in  itself 
isn't  the  main  thing. 

"I  want  to  be  clear  that  it's  openness 
to  growth,  not  necessarily  the  fact  of 
numerical  growth,  that  we're  striving 
for." 

Architect  Ramsay  has  some  general 
thoughts  on  building  church  buildings. 
He  says  it's  understandable  that  we 
connect  a  church  building  with  the 
idea  of  what  a  church  "should  look 
like."  And  he  says: 

"We  grew  up  believing  that  a 
church  should  automatically  have  cer- 
tain things— a  sacristy,  pews,  altar, 
choir  and  so  on.  But  we  were  never 
asked  to  understand  why  those  spaces 
and  things  appeared.  Or  to  ask  on  a 
more  complicated  level:  Why  do  they 
appear  where  they  are?  What  is  the 
relationship  to  other  spaces?  Why  do 
some  churches  appear  ornate,  and 
some  quite  simple?  Is  our  ability  to 
find  God  always  defined  in  terms  of 
pews  that  face  a  certain  way,  a  con- 
cert organ  or  a  wooden  rail  for  Com- 
munion?" 

Ramsay  is  currently  designing  the 
building  for  the  new  Church  of  the 
Nativity  in  Raleigh.  He  suggests  there 


are  six  basic  considerations  in  buildin;: 
a  church: 

1.  Define  who  you  are  as  a  church. 

2.  Search  for  a  vision.  Where  are 
you  going? 

3.  Evaluate  needs  and  prioritize  them. 

4.  Establish  a  budget  that's  challeng- 
ing, yet  realistic. 

5.  Explore  fund-raising  capabilities. 

6.  Select  an  architect,  keeeping  in 
mind  such  considerations  as:  commu- 
nication skills,  previous  church  experi- 
ence, creativity,  flexibility,  acoustical 
knowledge,  interior  design  skills  and 
others. 

After  that,  the  task  is  to  work  with 
the  architect  on  a  design  that  will,  in 
Ramsay's  words,  "reflect  your  church's 
own  faith  and  personality."  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 


THE  HIGHEST  HONOR  that  can  be  awarded 
a  building  has  been  given  to  Christ  Church 
in  downtown  Raleigh.  The  148-year-old 
church  has  been  named  a  National  Historic 
Landmark.  Only  1830  buildings  across  the 
country  have  been  given  the  honor  since 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  began  the 
landmark  program  in  1935. 

The  Gothic  Revival  building  was  designed 
by  famed  church  architect  Richard  Upjohn 
of  New  York  City.  Five  other  Upjohn  church- 
es were  selected  as  national  landmarks 
this  year. 

Rector  Dan  Sapp  called  the  honor  "grati- 
fying" and  said:  "The  fact  that  successive 
generations  of  our  congregation  have  pre- 
served and  enhanced  their  church  is  wit- 
ness to  their  sense  of  stewardship.  As  the 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  however,  I  must 
add  that  I  am  even  more  gratified  that  after 
167  years  Christ  Church  continues  to  serve 
as  an  active  parish  in  our  community  and 
diocese." 


The    Communicant 
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Everything  always  comes  home 


By  Jim  Lewis 


The  phone  exploded  next  to  Judy's 
head. 

The  clock  read  12:30  a.m.,  and  we 
were  jolted  out  of  those  beautiful  early 
hours  of  sleep.  Those  hours  when  we 
sleep  the  deepest  sleep. 

Awake,  I  was  cast  into  a  nightmare. 

The  year  was  1971  and  on  the  other 
end  of  the  phone  was  a  woman  in 
trouble. 

She  and  I  had  counseled  together 
over  her  marital  problems.  She  was  an 
alcoholic  and  her  husband  was  using 
drugs.  He  had  just  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

Her  voice  was  full  of  desperation  as 
she  told  me  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  having  a  terrible  argument.  Her 
voice  was  full  of  alcohol  as  well,  and 
so  I  told  her  that  I  couldn't  talk  with 
her  until  she  was  sober.  My  advice: 
Get  sober  and  call  me  in  the  morning. 
My  feeling:  Let  me  get  my  sleep, 
woman. 

A  half-hour  later,  the  phone  rang 
again.  More  desperation.  Her  husband 
was  threatening  suicide  and  the  police 
were  there.  "Please  con  e!"  she  scream- 
ed. 

They  lived  out  toward  the  mountain 
in  a  trailer,  and  when  I  got  about  three 
miles  from  the  house,  I  saw  the  police 
car  coming  toward  me. 

I  stopped  in  the  road.  He  stopped. 
He  informed  me  that  the  man  had 
kicked  him  out.  Since  no  crime  had 
been  committed,  he  had  no  cause  to 
stay.  "But  it's  crazy  in  there,  preacher," 
he  said. 

And  crazy  it  was.  When  I  walked 
up  to  the  front  door  of  the  trailer,  I 
heard  the  woman  screaming.  Walking 
into  the  living  room,  I  saw  blood  on 
the  floor  and  furniture. 

In  the  bathroom,  where  I  found 
them  both,  the  walls  of  the  tub  were 
covered  with  blood.  Like  something 
out  of  a  cheap  movie,  there  she  was, 
standing  in  the  tub  with  him,  holding 
both  his  arms  up  against  the  shower- 
head.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  razor  blade. 
His  other  arm,  from  the  waist  up  to 
his  shoulder,  was  covered  with  as 
many  as  50  slash  marks. 

As  I  grabbed  him,  I  looked  into  his 
eyes  and  reminded  him  of  who  I  was— 
that  I  was  his  friend,  that  I  was  here  to 
help.  "Please,  let  me  help." 

He  looked  back  into  my  eyes,  but 
he  wasn't  home.  He  was  vacant.  Just 
not  there.  "The  gooks  are  coming!"  he 
screamed,  "The  gooks  are  coming!  I've 
got  to  kill  the  gooks!" 

What  happened,  happened  fast.  We 
ended  up  on  the  floor  of  the  hall.  Me 
on  top  of  him.  The  razor  blade  back  in 
the  bathroom.  For  almost  an  hour,  I 
held  him  down  with  the  full  weight  of 
my  body  while  I  instructed  his  wife, 
in  her  drunkenness,  to  call  Judy,  then 


a  local  doctor  friend  to  get  the  rescue 
squad  to  come. 

The  next  day,  looking  at  my  mustard- 
colored,  now  blood-stained  jacket,  I 
knew  my  friend  was  in  the  local  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospital,  and  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  had  finally  come 
home  to  me  and  that  small  West  Vir- 
ginia town. 

All  the  issues  finally  come  home. 
They  come  home  in  the  form  of  per- 
sonal, very  human  events.  We  discover 
a  gay  friend  or  family  member.  Homo- 
sexuality comes  home.  We  see  a  man 
lie  on  the  street.  Homelessness  comes 
home.  We  have  a  neighbor  arrested  for 
rape  or  child  abuse.  Criminal  justice 
issues  come  home.  We  have  a  woman 
friend  who  is  beaten  by  her  man.  Femi- 
nist issues  come  home. 

In  Washington,  on  a  past  weekend, 
talking  with  my  dr   ghter  Kathy,  I 
had  the  feeling  tha    the  war  in  Cen- 
tral America  had  come  home  to  her 
as  much  as  Vietnam  pressed  in  on 
me. 

Kathy  had  visited  Nicaragua  as  part 
of  her  work  with  Quest  for  Peace,  a 
project  with  which  many  in  our  dio- 
cese have  worked.  During  her  stay 
there,  she  traveled  to  Nueva  Guinea  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
an  area  of  contra  activity,  and  it  re- 
quired permission  and  protection  to  go 
there. 

Somewhere  near  that  village,  their 
vehicle  was  stopped.  The  contras  had 
struck  and  left  people  wounded  and 
dead.  Through  her  very  own  eyes,  not 
through  the  lens  of  CBS  or  the  report- 
ing of  The  New  York  Times,  she  saw  the 
war.  It  came  home  to  her. 

A  woman,  maybe  70  or  75,  was  be- 
ing carried  from  the  battle.  Her  left 
arm  was  blown  apart  by  a  round  of 
ammunition.  She  bled  heavily.  Within 
minutes  the  travelers  were  no  longer 
observers.  They  were  actively  involved, 
helping  the  woman  get  to  a  medical 
facility. 

At  the  facility,  Kathy  was  able  to 
see— actually  being  put  to  work— the 
medical  supplies  that  had  been  shipped 
by  the  Quest  for  Peace  effort  that  she, 
and  we  in  this  diocese,  had  been  a 
part  of. 

Bandaged,  the  woman  was  photo- 
graphed. I  saw  that  photo  and  have  re- 
quested a  copy.  It  will  come  home  to 
my  office  wall  as  a  reminder  that  the 
war  in  Nicaragua  ultimately  comes 
home  to  us  all.  The  war  is  financed  by 
us.  The  ammunition  is  provided  with 
our  lax  dollars.  The  bandages  as  well 
are  there  because  of  the  effort  of  peo- 
ple in  our  diocese  and  state.  People  like 
my  own  daughter. 

Strange,  but  true— the  problems  al- 
ways come  home.  And  so  do  the  solu- 
tions. • 

The  Rev.  Jim  Lewis  is  director  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Ministries  for  the  diocese. 
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Spong  fires  up  the  ECW  meeting 


By  Judy  Lane 


It  is  going  to  happen.  Like  it  or  not, 
men  and  women  are  going  to  walk 
side  by  side  as  equals  in  the  church. 

This  message  came  through  loud 
and  clear  at  the  106th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  April  19-20  at  St.  John's, 
Charlotte.  And  although  there  were 
delegates  who  did  not  like  hearing  it, 
the  message  brought  to  the  meeting  a 
sense  of  celebration  for  new  possibili- 
ties. 

The  stars  of  the  show  were  the 
bishops.  The  meeting  was  brimming 
over  with  bishops:  the  Most  Rev.  Ed- 
mond  L.  Browning,  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church;  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  S.  Spong,  Bishop  of  Newark;  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Estill,  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina;  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank 
H.  Vest  Jr.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina.  Each  bishop,  in  his  own  way, 
affirmed  his  support  of  a  partnership 
of  women  and  men  in  the  church. 

At  the  convention  dinner,  Presiding 
Bishop  Browning  spoke  of  this  vision: 
"1  sincerely  hope  this  church  will  be  a 
great  deal  more  inclusive  and  a  great 
deal  more  compassionate.  We  are  a 
family:  We  are  the  people  of  God 
where  there  are  no  outcasts." 

Speaking  of  outcasts,  Browning  said 
that  "there  are  many  more  people  in 
the  life  of  the  Episcopal  Church  that 
consider  themselves  outcasts  than  I 
ever  dreamed  of— a  lot  of  people  who 
find  themselves  on  the  edges  because 
they  feel  as  though  their  church  has 
been  in  the  process  of  change  for  so 
long  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  that  change.  Nor  has 
there  been  an  effort  to  help  them  to 
keep  up  with  that  change  ....  If  we 
are  pastorally  sensitive  to  one  anoth- 
er's needs  in  terms  of  what  it  means  to 
be  a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ,  we 
have  to  be  sensitive  to  those  people 
who  feel  that  way." 

Browning,  now  in  his  third  year  as 
presiding  bishop  of  the  church,  said 
that  "Apathy  is  the  greatest  sin  that  we 
have  to  face.  People  who  do  not  care." 

Spong  challenges  and  stirs 

Known  as  a  challenging  and  contro- 
versial thinker,  Bishop  John  Spong  did 
not  disappoint.  He  began  by  describing 
the  history  of  the  change  in  human  sex- 
ual roles  and  the  decline  of  a  morality 
based  on  a  patriarchal  mindset.  Spong 
said: 

"The  patriarchal  world,  unchallenged 
for  thousands  of  years,  is  fading,  as  it 
collides  with  the  birth  of  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  life  emerging  on  every 
side.  .  .  .Interdependence  with  others, 
not  the  domination  of  others,  is  the 


newly  perceived  pathway  to  life. 

"The  shift  in  consciousness  away 
from  the  patriarchal  prejudices  has  de- 
manded a  redefinition  of  God,"  Spong 
said. 

Then  Spong,  a  native  of  Charlotte, 
described  some  of  the  consequences  of 
this  shift.  He  predicted  "an  expansion  of 
that  gray  area  of  human  life— bounded 
by  promiscuity  on  one  side  and  bound- 
ed by  the  value  that  sex  is  appropriate 
only  inside  monogamous  marriage  on 
the  other  side.  And  it's  in  this  gray  area 
of  relativity  and  of  uncertainty,  of 
varying  levels  of  commitment  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  sexual  practices,  that  you 
and  I  are  going  to  discover  that  most 


to  live  for  each  other,  who  support  one 
another,  and  give  to  that  relationship 
the  blessing  of  our  recognition?" 

Responsibility  amid  revolution 

Concluding  his  talk,  Spong  said:  "I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  this 
church  to  look  without  judgment  at 
the  problems  of  premarried  young 
adults,  postmarried  single  adults,  di- 
vorcing people  and  homosexual  men 
and  women— to  look  at  them  from  the 
point  of  view  removed  from  the  patriar- 
chal patterns  of  the  past,  to  enter  their 
lives  and  to  help  those  people  find  a 
path  that  leads  to  a  life-affirming  holi- 


New  ECW  officers  (from  left):  Bett  Hargrave,  Grace  Church,  Lexington,  chair,  Commission 
on  Women's  Issues;  Shara  Partin,  Holy  Family,  Chapel  Hill,  vice  president  of  ECW  and  vice 
chair  of  women's  issues;  Mitti  Landi,  Holy  Comforter,  Burlington,  ECW  president. 


of  our  people  will  be  living.  And  it 
will  be  in  that  gray  area  that  the  new 
values  by  which  our  society  will  orga- 
nize itself  will  emerge;  what  men  and 
women  are  engaged  in  today  is  a  battle 
to  redefine  who  they  are  in  a  new  era, 
with  new  knowledge  and  a  new  con- 
sciousness. 

"And  the  call  of  the  church  in  this 
era  is  not  to  abandon  values,"  Spong 
said,  "It  is  to  enter  that  gray  area  and 
stand  beside  its  people  and  help  values 
to  emerge— to  be  present  to  its  people 
where  they're  making  their  decisions." 
Spong  touched  on  one  of  the  major 
controversies  associated  with  him:  the 
blessing  of  homosexual  relationships. 
He  said:   "If  homosexuality  can  be  fi- 
nally determined  by  the  scientific  com- 
munity, as  I  think  it  is  in  the  process 
of  doing,  as  a  process  that  takes  place 
in  utero  over  which  no  one  has  control 
and  for  which  no  one  is  to  blame, 
and  .  .  .  that  is  irrevocable,  then  what 
can  we  do  as  a  church  to  encourage 
values  in  the  gay  and  lesbian  commu- 
nity that  we  can  celebrate  and  enhance? 
Can  we  not  reach  out  to  committed, 
monogamous,  faithful  people  who  com- 
mit themselves  to  each  other,  who  dare 


ness.  Is  it  too  much  to  think  that  those 
gifts  might  come  from  the  church?  If 
the  church  doesn't  enter  that  gray  area 
of  decision-making,  then  I  suggest  to 
you  the  decisions  will  be  made  and 
values  formed  without  any  input  at  all 
from  the  Christian  community  ...  I 
call  the  church  to  stand  with  its  people 
in  the  gray  areas  ....  Pray  God  we 
will  be  responsible  in  the  midst  of  this 
revolution." 

Here  are  some  of  Spong's  responses 
to  questions  from  the  audience. 

•  He  defines  sin  as  "not  to  be  what 
God  created  you  to  be." 

•  The  ultimate  ethical  standard,  he 
said,  is  "to  see  God  as  love  and  to  live 
in  the  fullness  of  that  love." 

•  "I  don't  believe  the  way  we've 
treated  women  for  2000  years  is  any- 
thing near  the  mind  of  Christ.  I'd  like 
to  challenge  traditional  morality  on  that 
basis." 

•  "I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  if  you 
mean  by  the  Bible,  the  words  of  scrip- 
ture. I  see  the  words  of  scripture  af- 
firming slavery  ....  I  see  the  words 
of  scripture  suggesting  that  only  men 
were  created  in  the  image  of  God  and 


not  women,  and  that  women  are 
second-class  citizens,  and  that  women 
can  be  done  all  sorts  of  terrible  things 
to,  with  impunity."  And  yet,  said  Spong, 
"I  am  committed  to  that  Bible  .  .  .  and  I 
want  to  take  it  seriously  ....  You  have 
to  search  for  the  word  that  is  beneath 
the  words.  If  you  stay  on  the  literal 
level  of  the  words,  you're  going  to  be 
in  a  serious  problem." 

Bishop  Estill,  in  a  reassuring  and 
gently  humorous  talk,  said  he  thought 
it  was  great  that  "we  have  come  to- 
gether and  are  sharing  the  real  issues  of 
life  and  doing  that  in  open  discussion 
and  dialogue."  The  bishop  responded  to 
some  of  the  points  brought  up  during 
the  meeting: 

•He  doesn't  believe  the  church  is 
ready  to  bless  same-sex  or  premarital 
unions. 

•  The  church  is  ready  for  a  woman 
bishop— that  is  a  matter  or  time,  not 
debate,  Estill  said. 

•  The  church  is  paying  attention  to 
inclusiveness  in  worship  and  its  ap- 
pointments. The  bishop  invited  women 
to  let  him  know  how  they  would  like 
to  serve  in  the  diocese  and  in  the  na- 
tional church. 

•  He  believes  that  bishops  "do  not 
represent  the  whole  church.  What  we 
say  and  do  and  become  as  a  church  is 
the  business  of  the  whole  church,  and 
should  be  affirmed  or  denied  by  the 
whole  body,  in  a  representative  way." 

Bishop  Estill  disagrees  with  Bishop 
Spong  on  the  latter's  definition  of  sin: 
"He  leaves  out  the  fact  that  we  are  sin- 
ners, that  human  nature  is  fallen— not 
because  of  something  that  keeps  us 
from  being  human,  but  because  we 
simply  are  not  human— that,  left  to  our- 
selves and  by  ourselves,  our  humanity 
is  fallen.  It  takes  the  cross  ...  a  sac- 
rifice of  Jesus  the  Christ  in  order  to  ad- 
dress human  sin.  And  then  we  live  as 
redeemed  sinners,  but  even  then  sin 
pervades  and  continues  .  .  .  and  day 
after  day  we  have  to  face  that.  The 
good  news  is  that  God  can  and  does 
redeem  our  human  nature  and  bring  us 
back  to  what  he  intended  us  to  be." 

Although  the  excitement  of  the 
meeting  centered  on  the  bishops,  the 
voices  of  women  presented  a  forceful 
picture  of  what  can  be. 

ECW  President  June  Gregory,  who 
planned  and  executed  the  remarkable 
meeting,  restated  the  theme,  "As  I  have 
loved  you.  .  .an  affirmative  vision."  Her 
opening  prayer  was  to  "teach  us  to 
serve  others  and  you,  not  as  slaves  who 
must,  but  as  lovers  whose  joy  is  in  ser- 
ving the  ones  they  love." 

Four  diocesan  women  looked  at  the 
successes  and  failures  of  time  past. 
They  were:  Mary  Harris,  Mary  Ellen 
Droppers,  the  Rev.  Janet  Watrous  and 
the  Rev.  Julie  Clarkson.  Looking  toward 
the  future  were  diocesan  women  Mary 
Lou  Moore  and  Scott  T.  Evans  and  Ann 


The    Communicant 


Smith  of  the  national  church.  Smith, 
coordinator  for  Women  in  Mission  and 
Ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  en- 
larged the  vision  by  speaking  of  work 
being  done  around  the  world  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  women. 

Business  is  done 
Eucharist  is  celebrated 

The  agenda's  business  items  were 
tucked  in  among  the  more  dramatic 
presentation.  Among  those  were: 

•Passage  of  a  $27,100  budget  for  1989, 
an  increase  of  $1,100  over  the  current 
budget. 

•Donation  of  a  $2300  budget  surplus 
to  the  diocese's  ACTS  campaign. 

•Installation  of  new  officers:  Mittie 
Landi,  president;  Shara  Partin,  vice 
president,  Anne  Fortner,  secretary; 
Marian  Safriet,  treasurer-elect;  Gail 
McKenzie,  secretary  of  Christian  edu- 
cation; Shirley  Sadler,  head  of  Sessions 
on  Saturday;  Cackie  Kelly,  secretary  of 
promotions;  Ann  Moag,  Conference 
Center  altar  guild  chairperson;  Ann  Hol- 
leman,  Greensboro  Convocation  chair- 
person; Marcia  Bremser,  secretary  of 
altar  work;  and  Hilda  Wilson,  Char- 
lotte Convocation  chairperson. 

•Announcement  of  "Leadership  in 
Action/'  a  Sept.  23-25  conference  at 
Browns  Summit  to  educate  women  for 
better  servanthood  through  better  lead- 
ership. 

•Announcement  that  the  first  Lex 
Mathews  Scholarship— to  help  women 
over  35  reenter  the  work  force— will 
be  awarded  this  fall. 

For  many,  the  convention's  highlight 
was  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist Tuesday  evening.  From  the  sounds 
of  "Lift  High  the  Cross,"  sung  joyously 
by  women  and  men  and  accompanied 
by  the  notes  of  a  trumpet,  through  the 


At  ECW  meeting  (from  left):  Edmond  Browning,  President  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  John  Spong,  Bishop  of  Newark;  Robert  Estill, 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 


uplifting  of  the  bread  and  wine  by  Pre- 
siding Bishop  Browning,  to  the  final 
blessing  and  dismissal,  it  was  the  kind 
of  service  that  could  send  chills  up 
and  down  one's  spine. 

Bishop  Spong  preached  at  the  Eucha- 
rist and  took  servanthood  as  his  theme. 
He  spoke  of  the  power  symbols  of  the 
church,  of  vestments  and  vocabularies 
that  elevate  the  clergy  to  the  role  of 
rulers.  Then  he  recalled  Jesus,  the  per- 
son who  was  arrested  and  abandoned 
and  crucified,  who  said,  "I  come  among 
you  as  one  who  serves." 

Spong  said:  "I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
church  to  lay  aside  its  pretensions  to 
power  .  .  .  and  to  learn  in  a  fresh  and 
new  way  what  Jesus  was  all  about." 
He  asserted  that  "When  women  were 
finally  admitted  to  the  priesthood  of 
the  church,  they  recognized  in  an  ins- 


tant the  essential  servant  role  of  minis- 
try ..  .  and  so  they  have  helped  the 
male  priesthood  understand  their  voca- 
tion again  ....  And  together  the  min- 
istry of  the  church  began  to  do  what  it 
was  called  to  do:  feed  the  people  of 
God,  heal  the  sick,  wash  the  babies, 
comfort  the  hurting,  open  the  doors  to 
the  outcast,  become  an  inclusive  com- 
munity, provide  the  environment 
where  everyone  can  seek  his  or  her  des- 
tiny in  the  fullness  of  being,  as  the  child 
of  God  reflecting  the  image  of  the  cre- 
ator. Women  priests  helped  the  church 
to  accept  the  powerlessness  of  the 
role  of  the  servant  as  the  pathway  to 
life." 

He  saved  his  thoughts  on  women 
bishops  for  the  last  and  put  them  into 
one  short  sentence: 

"This  church  of  ours  desperately 


needs  as  soon  as  possible  to  choose  a 
woman  to  be  a  bishop." 

And  it  is  going  to  happen.  As  Bishop 
Browning  pointed  out,  several  women 
have  already  been  nominated  for  bish- 
op, and  two  women  are  currently  in 
the  running  for  election.  But  the  sense 
of  this  ECW  convention  went  beyond 
that.  The  sense  of  the  106th  annual 
meeting  of  the  ECW  was  that  anything 
is  possible,  that  not  just  a  woman  but 
women  will  take  their  places  in  the 
House  of  Bishops.  And  that  perhaps  one 
day  before  long,  when  prayers  are  said 
to  God  the  Mother,  no  one  will  give  it 
a  second  thought.  • 

Judy  Lane  is  a  Charlotte  writer.  She  is  a 
member  of  St.  John's,  Charlotte,  and 
serves  on  the  Communications  Commis- 
sion of  the  diocese. 


St*  Francis  mission  succeeds 


"This  rare  and  unusual  experience," 
writes  Dan  Jones,  "was  comparable  to 
a  retreat,  a  renewal  conference,  a 
youth  church  camp  and  Easter  rolled 
into  four  days.  A  mountain-top  experi- 
ence? You  bet!" 

Jones  was  co-chairman  of  a  model 
in  mission  at  St.  Francis,  Greensboro. 
The  mission  put  eight  clergy  and  seven 
lay  people  to  work  for  a  full  week  for 
the  Rev.  Fred  Warnecke's  congrega- 
tion. The  project,  Warnecke's  idea,  was 
called  "The  St.  Francis  Mission:  Sailing 
Together  through  Life's  Passages." 

The  entire  parish  was  involved,  with 
a  Mission  Steering  Committee  taking 
the  leadership  role.  Committee  mem- 
bers studied  the  congregation's  spiritual 


needs  and  identified  themes  for  the  mis- 
sion. Members  visited  the  ECW,  EYC, 
vestry,  Sunday  School  classes,  study 
groups  and  dinner  groups  to  explain 
the  mission's  purpose. 

During  the  opening  session  of  the 
mission,  the  St.  Francis  clergy  surren- 
dered their  stoles  to  Suffragan  Bishop 
Frank  Vest  and  the  other  members  of 
the  mission  team,  thereby  turning  the 
parish  over  to  them. 

Activities  during  the  four-day  event 
included: 

—Holy  Eucharist  each  morning. 

—Daily  classes  in  prayer  led  by  the 
Rev.  Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano  and  ag- 
ing, led  by  the  Rev.  Downs  Spiiler. 
Pagano  is  an  assistant  at  Chapel  of  the 


Cross,  Chapel  Hill,  and  Spitler  is  rector 
of  St.  Timothy's,  Wilson. 

—Noontime  discussions,  at  various 
sites  around  Greensboro,  of  business 
ethics  and  faith  in  the  work  place.  Of 
these  sessions,  Jones  writes:  "Lay  mem- 
bers on  the  team  told  how  their  faith 
sustained  them  in  daily  business  activi- 
ties and  during  times  of  difficulty  and 
stress.  Their  testimony  was  courageous 
and  inspirational." 

—A  closing  Eucharist  at  which  Bishop 
Vest  preached  on  "The  going  Forth"  and 
Rector  Warnecke  asked  those  who  had 
been  touched  by  the  mission  to  come 
forward  and  renew  their  commitment 
to  Christ. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  mission,  the 


parish  gathered  and  assessed  the  mis- 
sion's effects.  It  generated  many  new 
spiritual  journeys,  and  signs  indicated 
that  "A  new  spirituality  was  emerging, 
along  with  a  new  sense  of  community," 
Jones  said.  The  parish  has  begun  a  new 
early-morning  Eucharist  and  breakfast, 
and  plans  are  to  begin  business  lun- 
cheon groups,  support  groups  and  dis- 
cussion sessions. 

Warnecke  and  the  other  clergy  at  St. 
Francis— the  Revs.  William  Ortt  and 
Robert  Cook— will  be  glad  to  discuss 
the  mission  with  anyone  interested  in 
replicating  it.  They  can  be  reached  at: 
St.  Francis  Episcopal  Church,  3506 
Lawndale  Dr.,  Greensboro,  NC  27408; 
919-288-4721.  • 
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Remembering  a  bishop 


By  Martha  Alexander 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Keith  A.  McMillan  died  in 
Belize  City  on  April  8.  Since  1980,  he 
had  been  Bishop  of  Belize  in  the  Province 
of  the  West  Indies.  Martha  Alexander, 
chairman  of  the  diocese's  Companion  Dio- 
cese Commission  and  member  of  Christ 
Church,  Charlotte,  remembered  Bishop 
McMillan  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Diocese 
of  Belize. 

Dear  Friends  in  Christ, 

On  behalf  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  I  send  greetings  and  peace  to 
all  who  knew  our  beloved  friend,  Keith. 

I  send  my  message  not  only  as  a 
representative  of  the  diocese,  but  as  a 
personal  friend  of  Bishop  McMillan's. 

Five  years  ago  Bishop  McMillan 
came  to  North  Carolina  to  investigate 
and  initiate  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
panion diocese  relationship  between 


the  Diocese  of  Belize  and  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina. 

From  the  very  beginning,  our  discus- 
sions included  a  primary  premise  of 
Bishop  McMillan's,  which  was  to  have 
a  relationship  between  the  dioceses 
which  centers  on  mutual  trust  and  un- 
derstanding. In  all  of  our  relationships, 
mutual  trust  and  understanding  has 
been  and  remains  a  basic  component. 

Bishop  McMillan  continually  repeat- 
ed these  words  to  me  and  to  the  Com- 
panion Diocese  Commission,  and  some- 
times the  process  has  seemed  long  and 
tedious.  But  he  was  correct,  and  at  this 
juncture,  the  relationship  between  our 
two  dioceses  has  been  one  truly  of 
people  to  people. 

Adults  from  both  dioceses  have  had 
opportunities  to  visit  and  host  each 
other  within  their  homes,  churches 
and  communities.  They  have  had  the 
chance  to  experience  each  other's  cul- 
ture and  to  witness  God's  love  togeth- 


er. Youth  have  also  participated  in  this 
endeavor. 

We  in  North  Carolina  are  indebted 
to  Bishop  McMillan  for  his  great  orga- 
nizational skills  and  superb  administra- 
tive abilities,  his  ability  to  receive  new 
ideas  and  willingness  to  negotiate,  and 
his  hospitality.  He  was  a  very  intelligent 
man  with  high  ideals  and  who  manifest- 
ed a  very  intense  spirituality. 

I  will  remember  all  that.  And,  per- 
sonally, I  will  remember  my  friend 
with  his  quick  wit,  warm  humor  and 
wonderful  laugh.  I  will  remember  the 
sharing  of  the  work  and  planning  bet- 
ween our  dioceses.  But  most  of  all,  I 
will  remember  the  late-night  conversa- 
tions at  his  home,  where  I  was  taken 
into  his  confidence,  and  we  shared 
thoughts  about  the  meaning  of  life,  we 
discussed  problems,  and  we  spoke  of 
the  true  meaning  of  relationships. 

Our  companion  diocese  relationship 
between  Belize  and  North  Carolina  is 


Bishop  Keith  A.  McMillan 

being  fulfilled  as  envisioned  by  Bishop 
McMillan. 

We  as  a  diocese  grew  to  love  and 
respect  our  friend  Keith  based  on  our 
mutual  trust  and  understanding. 

Our  love  pours  forth  to  Cynthia, 
Audrey,  Ian,  Katherine,  Christine  and 
to  all  of  his  family  and  friends. 

For  a  life  fully  live,  "Thanks  be  to 
God!"  • 


Changes  coming  in  parish  status 


By  Huntington  Williams  Jr. 

Some  changes  are  forthcoming  affecting 
small  parishes  in  the  diocese.  Starting  in 
1990,  canons  will  require— in  order  that  a 
congregation  maintain  its  parish  status— 
an  average  of  100  confirmed  adult  com- 
municants in  good  standing  over  the  pre- 
ceding three  years.  (An  exception  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  canonical  requirement 
may  be  made  for  congregations  that  don't 
meet  the  numerical  requirements  but 
which  can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  bishop  and  the  Diocesan  Council 
that  they  have  the  financial  resources  to 
maintain  a  regular  place  of  worship,  pay 
a  fulltime  priest  and  meet  other  standards 
set  by  the  canons.  Canon  21,  section  4.) 
The  Rev.  Huntington  Williams  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Constitution 
and  Canons,  summarizes  the  changes. 

If  you  belong  to  a  parish  about  to  be- 
come a  mission  congregation  because 
of  its  inability  to  maintain  the  minimum 
standards  requred  for  parish  status,  you 
might  not  feel  hurt  or  angry— but  it  is 
likely  that  you  will  be  apprehensive 
and  possibly  confused.  The  diocese's 
Commission  on  Constitution  and  Can- 
ons offers  the  following  details  of  the 
actual  implications  for  such  a  change 
in  order  to  alleviate  any  unnecessary 
fears  or  insecurities. 

1.  Despite  the  category  change,  the 
congregation  remains  a  vital  unit  of  the 
diocese  with  an  unchanged  member- 
ship and  voting  right  in  the  diocesan 


"Hippie"  gargoyle,  National  Cathedral, 
Washington 

convention  (Article  II,  sees.  3,  4,  5;  Art. 
IX,  sec.  3.  Canon  1,  sees.  1,  2,  3.) 

2.  The  member  of  the  clergy  in  charge 
of  the  congregation  will  be  designated 
vicar  rather  than  rector.  (Art.  IX,  sec. 


2;  Canon  1,  sec.  2;  Canon  10,  sec.  3.) 

3.  In  the  future,  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  post  of  vicar,  the  bish- 
op rather  than  the  vestry  initiates  action 
to  fill  the  position,  and  the  bishop 
makes  the  appointment.  (Art.  IX,  sec. 
1,  2;  Canon  19,  sec.  4.)  This  is  not  as 
different  in  actuality  as  it  sounds  in 
theory,  for  a  parish  cannot  choose  a  rec- 
tor unacceptable  to  the  bishop.  Although 
the  bishop  appoints  the  mission's  vicar, 
he  habitually  shares  with  the  vestry  a 
role  in  the  selection  process. 

4.  The  parish  vestry  becomes  the 
mission  vestry;  the  method  of  selection 
remains  unchanged.  (Canon  19,  sec.  3.) 

5.  The  role  of  the  vestry  remains 
essentially  unchanged  except  as  noted 
in  3,  above,  and  in  the  items  dealing 
with  property  below. 

6.  Legal  title  to  lands  and  buildings 
(i.e.,  real  property)  belonging  to  the 
parish  whose  status  is  changing  has 
heretofore  been  held  for  the  parish  by 
its  vestry;  with  the  change  in  status, 
legal  title  "vests"  in  the  Trustees  of  the 
Diocese.  (Canon  10,  sees.  2,  3;  Canon 
25,  sec.  2.)  This  sounds  more  drastic 
than  it  is  in  fact.  A  parish  vestry  is  not 
free  to  sell,  mortgage  or  otherwise  en- 
cumber its  real  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  and  the  Standing 
Committee;  a  mission  vestry  has  the 
right  to  initiate  steps  needed  for  such 
an  action,  but  it  must  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  the  trustees  before  presen- 
ting the  mater  to  the  bishop  and  Stan- 
ding Committee.  This  has  not  proved 
to  be  a  stumbling  block. 


7.  Legal  title  to  furniture,  furnishings 
and  other  tangible  personal  property 
heretofore  held  by  the  vestry  for  the 
parish  vests  in  the  Trustees  of  the  Dio- 
cese. Sale  or  other  disposition  of  such 
property— if  consecrated  or  peculiarly 
designed  for  and  used  within  the  church 
building— is  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  real  property.  (See  item  6.) 
Other  tangible  personal  property  may 
be  dealt  with  by  the  mission  vestry  as 
it  sees  fit  without  outside  concurrence 
or  permission.  (Canon  10,  sec.  3;  Can- 
on 25,  sec.  2;  Canon  11.) 

8.  Trust  funds  held  by  the  parish 
vestry  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  vest 
in  the  Trustees  of  the  Diocese  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mission.  (Canon  10,  sees. 
2,  3;  Canon  25,  sec.  2.)  Income  from 
such  trusts  continues  to  be  available 
for  expenditure  by  the  mission  vestry. 

9.  Trust  funds  held  by  a  non-church 
agency  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  re- 
main unaffected.  (Canon  10,  sees.  2,  3; 
Canon  25,  sec.  2.)  Income  from  such 
trusts  continues  to  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  mission  vestry. 

10.  Responsibility  for  accepting  and 
budgeting  the  Episcopal  Maintenance 
Fund  assessment  remains  unchanged. 
(Article  IX,  sec.  6;  Canon  17,  sec.  2.) 

11.  Responsibility  for  responding  to 
the  assigned  Church's  Program  Fund 
quota  remains  unchanged.  (Canon  17, 
sec.  3;  Canon  19,  sec.  6(g).) 

12.  The  business  methods  prescribed 
for  church  operations  remain  binding 
on  the  mission  as  they  were  on  the 
parish.  (Canon  16.).  • 
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Issues  facing  General  Convention 


(Diocesan  Press  Service)  On  July  2, 
nearly  900  clerical  and  lay  deputies 
and  some  200  bishops  will  assemble  in 
Detroit's  Cobo  Hall  for  the  69th  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

For  10  days  the  bishops  and  deputies 
will  deliberate  and  debate  issues  of 
church  governance  and  social  policy. 
About  500  legislative  items  will  be  pre- 
sented by  resolution  at  Convention,  and 
those  that  are  adopted  by  both  the  House 
of  Deputies  and  the  House  of  Bishops 
will  become  statements  of  the  official 
position  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and, 
in  many  instances,  will  amend  its  can- 
on laws. 

The  Convention  meets  every  three 
years  in  regular  session,  and  the  House 
of  Bishops  also  meets  in  interim  session 
during  the  non-Convention  years. 

The  House  of  Bishops  is  made  up  of 
all  the  bishops  of  the  church,  including 
retired  ones.  The  House  of  Deputies  is 
comprised  of  four  clergy  deputies  and 
four  lay  deputies  from  each  of  the 
church's  118  dioceses  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas. 

The  1988  Convention  will  consider 
a  substantial  report  on  congregation- 
based  Christian  education,  and  a  propo- 
sal to  establish  common  principles  for 
the  first  time  since  the  national  church 
gave  up  its  venerable  Seabury  Series 
30  years  ago.  To  "deepen  the  vision  of 
the  educational  context  of  all  congrega- 
tional life,"  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Task 
Force  on  Christian  Education  in  Con- 
gregations recommends  leadership 
training,  research  and  seminary-based 
projects  to  empower  effective  educa- 
tional leaders. 

The  Convention  will  consider  re- 
quests to  upgrade  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Evangelism  and  Renewal  to  a  stand- 
ing commission;  to  create  a  new  com- 


mission on  racism;  to  form  a  special 
committee  on  church  funding  and  infor 
mation;  and  to  form  task  forces  on  com- 
munication planning  and  women.  The 
Peace  Commission  also  asks  the  Presid- 
ing Bishop  and  the  Executive  Council 
to  seek  funding  of  $1.5  million  over  a 
six-year  period  for  "a  substantial  min- 
istry of  healing  and  reconciliation  in 
Central  America." 

Women's  roles  in  the  church  are  re- 
flected in  both  liturgical  and  constitu- 
tional recommendations.  The  Standing 
Liturgical  Commission  reports  on  its  two- 
year  experience  with  inclusive  language, 
and  in  a  small  booklet  offers  for  trial  use 
Supplemental  Liturgical  Texts,  which 
"venture  to  create  additions.  .  .rather 
than  concentrating  on  corrections  to 
existing  liturgical  texts." 

In  its  report,  the  Committe  for  the 
Full  Participation  of  Women  in  the 
Church  offers  recommendations  to  de- 
velop statistics  on  women's  participa- 
tion and  an  educational  process  to  help 
the  church  become  "more  sensitive  to 
the  way  in  which  language  and  images 
often  perpetuate  stereotypes." 

Although  several  aspects  of  human 
sexuality— particularly  homosexuality- 
have  been  subjects  of  wide,  and  some- 
times heated,  church  debate  during  the 
last  three  years,  the  Commission  on 
Human  Affairs  and  Health,  which  has 
been  studying  these  subjects,  offers 
no  groundbreaking  legislation.  The 
commission's  report  to  Convention, 
however,  will  likely  spark  heated  de- 
bate. 

Although  commission  members 
"plead  with  church  leaders  to  create  an 
environment  in  our  common  life"  in 
which  debate  on  homosexuality  may 
continue  with  "integrity  and  rationality," 
commission  chairman  George  Hunt, 


Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  says  members 
decided  that  resolutions  "would  not  add 
anything  positive  to  the  debate."  They  of- 
fer two  actions:  to  decry  violence  against 
homosexual  persons  and  to  commend 
those  homosexuals  and  others  who 
care  for  AIDS  victims. 

The  commission,  which  affirms  mar- 
riage "as  the  standard,  the  norm,  the 
primary  relationship  in  which  the  gift 
of  human  sexuality  is  to  be  shared," 
offers  reports  and  statistics  on  AIDS, 
bioethical  issues  and  abortion,  and  a 
five-point  set  of  guidelines  for  "the  ter- 
mination of  pregnancy  in  the  light  of 
our  understanding  of  the  sacredness  of 
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human  life."  In  substance  these  guide- 
lines follow  previous  Convention  resolu- 
tions. They  include  the  statement,  "all 
human  life  is  sacred,"  affirm  the  "moral 
option"  for  abortion,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponsibility to  practice  family  planning; 
and  although  acknowledging  "abor- 
tion's tragic  diemnsion,"  say  any  pro- 
posed legislation  prohibiting  abortion 
would  not  address  the  root  causes  of 
the  problem  and  should  not  abridge 
individual  conscience. 

Total  ministry  is  the  subject  of  the 
longest  report.  The  Council  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Ministry  offers  canonical 
changes  for  what  has  variously  been 


dubbed  Canon  8,  or  indigenous,  or 
community  situations.  Now  adopting 
the  phrase,  "local  priests  and  deacons," 
the  council  makes  provision  for  those 
who  serve  in  "distinctive  situations"— 
usually  rural  and  geographically  wide- 
spread jurisdictions— where  a  "depriva- 
tion of  sacramental  and  pastoral  minis- 
try" exists.  Its  17  resolutions  address 
lay  ministers,  licensed  lay  persons  and 
certified  church  workers,  and  clarify 
the  process  for  entering  Holy  Orders. 

Historically  the  Episcopal  Church 
has  been  active  ecumenically,  and  this 
year's  Standing  Commission  on  Ecu- 
menical Relations  reports  on  ecumenical 
conversations  with  Roman  Catholics; 
Lutherans;  the  Old  Catholic  Churches, 
with  whom  the  Anglican  Church  is  in 
communion;  the  nine-member  Consul- 
tation on  Church  Union;  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ;  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

In  other  actions,  Convention  will  be 
asked  to: 

•  Affirm  the  tithe  as  the  minimum 
standard  of  giving  for  Episcopalians. 

•  Support  translation  on  the  canons 
into  Spanish  and  administration  of  the 
General  Ordination  Examination  "in  a 
candidate's  language  of  preference." 

•  Train  clergy  for  the  special  needs 
of  working-class  congregations. 

•  Study  the  process  of  selection,  ori- 
entation, evaluation,  continuing  educa- 
tion and  transition  of  bishops  as  leaders. 

•Ask  Episcopalians  to  work  to  change 
government  policies  which  prevent  the 
growth  of  individuals  in  freedom  and 
dignity  and  inhibit  the  development  of 
community  life  and  the  common  good 
and  to  work  ecumenically  to  study 
public  education,  recognizing  it  as  "a 
fundamental  key  to  enlarge  and  main- 
tain a  multi-cultural  community."  • 


Letters 


Sets  debate  record  straight 

The  recent  convention  of  the  Diocese 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  struggling 
with  important  resolutions  for  the  life 
of  the  church  and  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  reporter,  however, 
gifted,  to  assess  accurately  all  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  debate  and  discussion.  There- 
fore, the  fact  that  Ms.  Wojton  misquot- 
ed me  in  her  lead  article  [Communicant, 
Feb. -March),  does  not  surprise  me.  Yet, 
for  my  own  sake  and  that  of  my  congre- 
gation, I  want  to  set  the  record  straight. 

In  the  debate  about  the  resolution 
concerning  the  ordination  process,  I 
spoke  in  favor  of  keeping  as  honest  and 
open  a  process  as  possible.  I  did  not, 
nor  would  I  ever,  advocate  homosexu- 
ality or  corresponding  behavior  as  a 


life  style.  I  believe  that  there  are  clergy 
who  are  homosexuals,  who  have  lived 
exemplary  celibate  lives  in  service  to 
our  Lord  and  His  church.  I  have  known 
some;  but,  they  are  persons  who  are 
not  in  this  diocese,  nor  in  any  recent 
acquaintance  of  mine. 

What  I  said,  speaking  just  for  myself 
and  not  for  this  parish,  was  that  we 
have  been  a  congregation  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  dishonesty  of  a  young,  ill 
person,  who  used  his  sexuality  to  hurt 
a  number  of  people;  and  yet,  we  are  a 
community  here  that  has  struggled 
with  these  very  real  issues  of  ministry. 

...  I  hope  this  sets  the  record 
straight.  Interesting  enough,  I  received 
a  letter  from  someone  with  Integrity, 
who  thanked  me  for  supporting  the 
issue.  I  quickly  wrote  to  this  person 


with  copies  to  my  Bishops,  indicating 
where  I  stood,  which  in  no  way  ad- 
vocates or  supports  homosexuality,  the 
life  style  associated  with  it,  or  its  place 
in  the  ordained  ministry  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  I  would  hope  that  our  con- 
vention and  others  leading  up  to  the 
General  Convention  would  reaffirm  the 
stand  taken  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion in  1979. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  Rector 
Emmanuel,  Southern  Pines 


Scriptures  are  clear: 
adultery  is  wrong 

When  I  opened  the  most  recent  dioce- 
san mailing  yesterday,  I  had  just  dried 


my  tears  after  reading  some  very  sad 
news  from  an  old  seminary  friend.  His 
marriage  had  broken  up  after  his  wife 
had  started  a  relationship  with  their 
married  lay  pastor.  Of  course,  the  rela- 
tionship was  not  the  first  sign  of  trou- 
ble, but  it  finished  what  had  been  a 
troubled  but  redeemable  marriage. 

I  turned  to  the  diocesan  mailing,  ex- 
pecting to  be  distracted  by  good  news 
of  the  activities  of  God's  people.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  such  reports,  the  ache  in 
my  heart  turned  to  sickness  of  heart  as 
I  read  that  a  workshop  officially  spon- 
sored by  the  diocese  would:  "explore 
the  question  of  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  extra-marital  relation- 
ships can  be  considered  responsible 
and  acceptable  behavior  for  persons 
See  next  page 
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who  strive  to  be  obedient  to  the  spirit 
[sic]  of  Christ.  The  discussion  will  pre- 
suppose the  fact  that  sexual  expression 
in  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  has  not 
always  been  limited  to  monogamous 
marriage." 

(Editor's  Note:  The  writer  refers  to  an 
flier  for  a  diocesan-sponsored  conference 
on  spirituality  and  sexuality,  held  April 
16  in  Greensboro.) 

Despite  this  alleged  "fact,"  few  ethical 
issues  could  be  more  clearly  opposed 
in  Scripture  than  adultery.  If  nowhere 
else,  we  see  monogamous  marriage  up- 
held as  God's  ideal  for  us,  and  adultery 
as  destructive,  in  the  stories  of  creation, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  Jesus'  pronounce- 
ments on  divorce.  In  our  canons  and  our 
Prayer  Book,  we  uphold  this  sacred 
and  life-giving  teaching  to  forsake  all 
others  and  to  be  faithful  to  our  spouse 
as  long  as  we  both  shall  live.  In  the 
face  of  this  teaching  which  we  swear 
in  our  ordination  to  uphold,  Father 
Lawrence's  views  as  represented  in  the 
flier  are  nothing  less  than  blasphemous. 

That  such  views  are  held  within  the 
church  are  nothing  new  to  me.  I  first 
encountered  them  in  my  ethics  class 
in  seminary.  Some,  of  course,  will 
entertain  virtually  any  view  on  any 
subject;  this,  perhaps,  is  the  price  we 
must  pay  to  have  an  open  and  flexible 
church.  But  abstract  seminary  discus- 
sions and  official  diocesan  conferences 
are  very  different  forums.  Any  pastor 
who  has  shared  the  pain  of  couples 
troubled  or  destroyed  by  adultery,  and 
who  has  striven  to  uphold  God's  sweet 
intention  for  us  against  the  destructive 
"me-first"  attitudes  of  the  world,  will 
share  my  sickness  of  heart.  How  can 
our  diocese,  in  the  name  of  "open  dis- 
cussion," allow  our  people  to  think  that 
there  can  be  any  question  about  this 
sacred  and  life-giving  teaching? 

May  God  give  us  the  grace  to  recog- 
nize his  will,  live  by  it,  and  receive  the 
blessings  he  has  in  store  for  us. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  M.  Pogoloff 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill 


Complicated  questions 
surround  homosexuality 

If  your  brief  report  of  the  debate  at 
the  Convention  concerning  homosex- 
ual priests  is  accurate,  a  good  deal  of 
work  needs  to  be  done  in  determining 
the  proper  way  to  formulate  the  issues 
involved  and  the  Christian  response  to 
them. 

You  report  those  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion as  affirming  that  homosexuality  is 
"part  of  God's  order."  This  statement 
causes  several  kinds  of  difficulty.  The 
assumption  is  that  the  things  that  are 
part  of  God's  order  are  good.  I  am  al- 
ways a  little  disconcerted  by  those  peo- 
ple who  speak  with  such  confidence  of 


having  God's  approval  of  what  they 
want.  What  entitles  them  to  such  con- 
fidence? God's  purposes  are  rarely  so 
clear  to  me. 

Everything  that  is  is  part  of  God's 
order.  This  does  not  mean  that  every- 
thing that  is,  everything  we  do,  has 
God's  approval.  The  variant  on  this, 
frequently  heard,  although  not  in  your 
report,  is  that  homosexuality  is  "natu- 
ral." Murderous  rage  is  natural  to  some 
people,  or  to  all.  In  sexual  matters,  sa- 
dism and  masochism  are  natural  and 
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part  of  God's  order.  Fetishism  is  natu- 
ral. Rape  is  natural.  It  will  not  do  to 
assume  that  the  compulsive  sexual  de- 
sires of  some  people  are  less  natural, 
less  a  part  of  God's  order,  than  the  de- 
sires of  others.  The  problem  is  more 
complex  than  that. 

If  we  were  entitled  to  live  according 
to  everything  that  is  natural,  there 
would  be  no  point  to  Christianity. 

The  resolution  itself  is  a  variant  of 
the  debate  as  you  report  it.  It  treats 
homosexuality  as  one  of  a  number  of 
things,  such  as  age,  gender,  race,  etc., 
as  though  it  is  the  same,  which  it  isn't. 
By  adopting  the  neutral  term  "sexual 
orientation,"  it  attempts  to  determine 
surreptitiously  the  terms  of  the  very 
debate  it  is  a  part  of.  Unfortunately  for 
this  argument,  some  people  are  sexual- 
ly oriented  to  shoes,  or  to  pain  or  to 
children  or  to  all  manner  of  other  things. 
We  deny  their  humanity  and  treat  them 
with  no  compassionate  understanding 
if  we  do  not  recognize  that  their  sexual 
orientation  is  as  powerful  to  them,  as 
much  of  who  they  are  as  persons,  as 
the  orientation,  the  sexual  desires,  of 
homosexuals. 

You  report  the  opponents  of  the 
resolution  as  opposing  the  ordination 
of  homosexuals  because  homosexuality 
is  a  sin.  If  we  now  have  a  requirement 
for  ordination  that  the  candidate  be 
sinless,  we  are  going  to  have  an  abrupt 
shortage  of  priests.  And  who  is  to  sit 
in  judgment?  I  don't  know  if  priests 


are  more  or  less  sinful  than  the  rest  of 
us  but  they  have  their  appointed  share. 
I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  or  judg- 
ment which  of  these  disqualify  a  can- 
didate for  the  priesthood. 

.  .  .  These  are  complicated  questions. 

Verbal  manipulation,  falsification  of 
issues  by  terminology,  is,  unhappily,  a 
pervasive  part  of  our  national  political 
discourse.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  church. 
To  debate  difficult  issues,  we  must  first 
face  the  reality  of  the  issues  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  positions  we  take  with 
reference  to  them. 

These  really  are  complex  and  diffi- 
cult issues. 

John  W.  Dixon  Jr. 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill 


Says  Salvador  article 
hit  the  target 

Thank  you  so  much  for  publishing 
the  article  on  El  Salvador  in  the  April 
issue  of  The  Communicant.  I,  too,  have 
just  returned  from  El  Salvador,  having 
spent  the  first  week  in  March  in  that 
country  under  similar  circumstances, 
through  the  auspices  of  the  Center  for 
Global  Education,  Augsburg  College, 
Minneapolis.  The  four  people  you  in- 
terviewed verified  everything  I  said  in 
my  presentation  on  El  Salvador  at  St. 
Peter's,  Charlotte,  on  March  20. 

I  can  relate  with  Meredith  Patterson 
when  she  stated  that  she  had  a  feeling 
there  were  a  lot  of  her  fellow  parishio- 
ners who  wouldn't  agree  with  what  she 
witnessed  in  El  Salvador.  Your  article 
touches  on  every  point  I  made  in  my 
presentation.  It  was  certainly  gratifying 
to  me  that  I  had  not  perceived  a  differ- 
ent viewpoint  from  these  four  people, 
nor  had  I  related  to  my  fellow  parish- 
ioners an  inaccurate  perception  ....  I 
can  say  with  a  most  certain  degree  of 
accuracy  that  what  these  four  people 
related  to  you  were  the  same,  identical 
perceptions  with  which  I  returned  to 
the  U.S.A. 

Jim  Amburn 
St.  Peter's,  Charlotte 


Disappointed  by  Spong 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  inundated  by 
letters  concerning  Bishop  Spong's  re- 
cent presentations  at  the  ECW  annual 
meeting.  Well,  here  is  another  one. 

I  must  say  I  was  disappointed  in  his 
talk  Tuesday  afternoon  to  the  delegates. 
I  had  expected  better  scholarship  and 
a  more  reasoned  case  for  the  solemniza- 
tion of  alternative  lifestyles  and  against 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  than  he  pre- 
sented. In  fact,  I  was  embarrassed  to 
experience  a  bishop  of  the  church 
presenting  such  careless  work. 

I  should  like  to  devote  this  letter  to 
only  three  of  the  glaring  errors  he  pre- 
sented. First,  he  stated  that  the  Bible 


"consistently"  oppressed  women.  Even 
the  casually  serious  student  of  the  Bi- 
ble will  realize  that  is  not  so.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  New  Testament,  as  opposed 
to  the  Old  Testament,  is  one  of  equality 
among  sexes,  races  and  social  statuses. 
Galatians  3:28  states  clearly  the  teach- 
ing of  the  church.  It  is  repeated  many 
times  in  the  letters  from  St.  Paul.  Paul 
does,  in  specific  circumstances,  seek  to 
restrain  women  who,  intoxicated  by 
their  new-found  freedom,  had  gone  too 
far  overboard  the  other  way.  Jesus  con- 
stantly honored  women  and  took  them 
seriously.  Remember,  it  is  Martha  who 
confesses  faith  in  the  Resurrection. 
This  confession  could  only  have  come 
from  sessions  of  theological  sharing 
with  Jesus.  .  .  . 

Second,  for  Bishop  Spong  to  present 
many  cases  of  man's  sinfulness,  such 
as  Lot's  behavior  in  Sodom,  as  justifi- 
cation to  demean  the  Bible's  authority, 
is  grade  school,  at  best.  I  hope  he  does 
not  always  proof  text  this  way.  Also, 
he  took  half-stories  from  the  Bible  to 
defend  his  belief.  How  disappointing. 

Third,  the  solemnization  of  elderly 
persons  who  wish  to  marry,  but  find 
that  their  marriage  would  cause  finan- 
cial hardship  due  to  reduced  Social 
Security  payments,  is  not  an  issue  of 
the  sanctity  of  marriage,  but  rather  of 
the  taxation  system.  We  need  to  lobby 
the  government,  not  change  the  mar- 
riage principle. 

I  realize  these  points  only  peripher- 
ally touch  the  topics  presented  by  Bish- 
op Spong.  If  heresy  is  not  only  teaching 
falsehood,  but  also  telling  half  truth  (as 
the  term  implies),  Bishop  Spong  runs  the 
danger  of  being  heretical  on  at  least 
two  points.  The  ECW  deserves  better 
than  they  received  from  Bishop  Spong. 
Bishop  Estill,  on  the  other  hand,  did  an 
excellent  job  presenting  his  response  to 
Bishop  Spong  on  Wednesday.  The  ECW 
was  served  well  by  Bishop  Estill. 

The  Rev.  Paul  D.  Martin 

Assistant  Rector 

St.  John's,  Charlotte 


Thanks  writer  for 
sharing  her  memories 

When  I  read  Ann  Milgrom's  tribute  to 
her  grandmother,  Ruby  Milgrom,  in 
the  Feb./March  issue  of  The  Communi- 
cant, I  shed  a  few  tears.  Having  known 
Mrs.  Milgrom  in  a  professional  capacity 
(I  was  a  social  worker  and  she  was  the 
chairman  of  the  board  at  the  local  men- 
tal health  center),  I  can  attest  to  the 
strengths  and  fine  qualities  her  grand- 
daughter described.  The  article  made 
me  wish  I  had  been  a  family  member 
too. 

Thank  you,  Ms.  Milgrom,  for  letting 
us  share  some  wonderful  memories 
with  you. 

Cheryl  Coppedge 
Good  Shepherd,  Rocky  Mount 
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Bishop's  letter 


iHwuttiMii^ttttattttM' 


Dear  Friends, 

Our  Celebration  Through  Stewardship 
(ACTS)  will  officially  have  ended  by 
the  time  you  read  this.  At  this  writing 
(as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Communicant),  we  are  well  on  our  way 
to  achieving  our  goal.  For  this  tre- 
mendous response  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful. It  has  been  my  hope  that  we  would 
come  through  this  campaign  united 
in  our  purpose  and  feeling  good  about 
what  we  have  done.  It  would  seem 
that  we  have  accomplished  that. 

Consistent  with  the  wishes  of  our 
Diocesan  Convention,  we  have  started 
building  the  youth  facility  and  the  ad- 
ditions to  our  Conference  Center.  The 
first  $2.9  million  will  make  this  possi- 
ble and  it  is  exciting  to  think  that  we 
may  be  able  to  see  those  results  by  the 
early  summer  of  1989.  The  Lex  Math- 
ews Scholarship  Fund,  which  already 


had  some  money  and  to  which  some 
gifts  were  designated,  has  started  too. 
Soon  other  outreach  ministries  will  be 
possible  and  the  Mission  and  Outreach 
Department  of  the  Council  is  already 
working  on  procedures  for  allocating 
money  for  new  congregations.  So  we 
are  "on  the  way"  to  achieving  the  goals 
of  ACTS.  Thanks  be  to  God. 

The  summer  months  will  focus  our 
attention  on  the  national  and  interna- 
tional Church  as  we  experience  the 
General  Convention  and  Lambeth  Con- 
ference. Still,  we  need  to  keep  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  ACTS  campaign  going 
if  we  are  to  reach  our  final  goal.  Two 
of  our  largest  congregations  still  have 
not  conducted  their  campaigns— due  to 
local  campaigns  and  building  needs. 
Bishop  Vest,  the  ACTS  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  I  will  be  working  closely 
with  them  and  we  will  be  continuing 
to  assist  those  congregations  and  indi- 


viduals who  have  spread  their  giving 
over  a  period  of  years.  So,  the  ACTS 
goes  on.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  we  never 
stop  Celebrating  through  Stewardship! 
In  fact,  I  join  our  Stewardship  Commis- 
sion in  the  hope  that  our  giving  of  our 
resources  will  continue  to  reflect  our 
gratitude  to  God  for  all  that  He  has 
given  us. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  still  have 
work  to  do,  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  response  we  have  had.  Especially  do 
I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  worked 
so  hard,  and  are  still  working,  to  make 
ACTS  a  success.  You  have  given  us 
the  means  for  the  mission  and  ministry 
of  our  diocese  as  we  approach  a  new 
century. 

Faithfully, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Suffragan  Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends  in  Christ, 

One  of  the  most  critically  important 
areas  of  ministry  which  we  have  is  the 
college  campus.  In  fact,  in  my  judge- 
ment, the  campus  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  missionary  frontiers  of  the 
last  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous investment  which  our  diocese 
makes  in  campus  ministry.  In  terms  of 
the  budget,  it  is  the  largest  single  item 
in  our  diocesan  Program  Budget.  This 
year,  we  have  allocated  $293,811  for 
work  on  the  college  campus.  You  might 
be  interested,  and  perhaps  surprised, 
to  know  that  we  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  full-time  college  chaplains  of  any 
diocese  in  the  country,  and  we  spend 
the  most  money  on  college  ministry  of 
any  diocese  in  the  country.  Considering 
the  large  number  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities with  which  our  diocese  is  blessed, 
and  considering  the  importance  of  min- 
istry to  this  particular  segment  of  pop- 
ulation, that  might  not  be  as  surprising 
as  it  seems  to  be  at  first  glance.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  full-time  chaplaincies,  we 
also  support  ecumenical  ministries  on 
several  other  campuses.  In  addition  to 
that,  many  of  our  parishes  carry  on  cam- 
pus ministry  in  and  through  their  parish 
programs. 

Let  me  tell  you  who  our  eight  full- 
time  chaplains  are,  and  where  they  do 
their  ministry.  The  Rev.  Bill  Brettmann 
is  chaplain  at  North  Carolina  State;  the 
Rev.  Cyril  Burke  is  chaplain  at  St.  Au- 
gustine's; the  Rev.  Janet  Watrous  is 
chaplain  at  Saint  Mary's;  the  Rev.  David 
Stanford  is  chaplain  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill; 
the  Rev.  Earl  Brill  is  chaplain  at  Duke; 


the  Rev.  Charles  Hawes  is  chaplain  at 
UNC-Greensboro;  the  Rev.  Bob  McGee 
is  chaplain  to  Wake  Forest,  Salem  Col- 
lege, and  the  North  Carolina  School  of 
the  Arts;  and  the  Rev.  Will  Hinson  is 
chaplain  to  UNC-Charlotte,  Central 
Piedmont  Community  College,  and 
Queens  College.  Both  St.  Augustine's 
and  Saint  Mary's,  which  as  you  know 
are  Episcopal  institutions,  fund  their 
own  chaplain.  The  Chapel  of  the  Cross 
funds  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  chap- 
laincy at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  All  of  the 
others  are  fully  funded  by  you  through 
our  diocesan  budget. 

I  served  as  a  college  chaplain  for  four 
years  in  the  '60's,  and  I  have  some  first 
hand  experience,  both  of  the  demands 


of  that  kind  of  ministry,  and  of  the  sig- 
nificant nature  of  that  ministry.  One  of 
the  joys  of  my  role  as  Suffragan  Bishop 
is  the  fact  that  I  meet  regularly  with 
these  eight  chaplains  for  support,  fellow- 
ship, and  planning. 

As  life  grows  increasingly  complex, 
as  our  young  adults  are  faced  with  in- 
creasingly difficult  decisions,  choices, 
and  pressures,  then  the  role  of  the  cam- 
pus minister  becomes  all  the  more  essen- 
tial. The  late  teens  and  the  early  twen- 
ties are  very  important  years  in  people's 
development.  These  are  tremendously 
significant  years  in  terms  of  the  forma- 
tion of  human  beings— emotionally, 
vocationally,  spiritually,  and  intellectu- 
ally. The  ministry  of  our  college  chap- 
lains is  one  that  is  very  similar  to  par- 
ish ministry— it  is  just  done  within  the 
context  of  campus  life.  Our  chaplains 
are  actively  involved  in  worship,  study, 
social  ministries,  fellowship,  pastoral 
care,  and  spiritual  formation.  Their  min- 
istry extends  beyond  the  students  and 
also  includes  faculty  members,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  institution  itself. 

We  are  blessed  with  extraordinarily 
able  and  committed  chaplains  in  this 
diocese.  They  are  all  both  willing  and 
available  to  come  and  to  talk  with  you 
in  your  parish  settings  about  their 
ministry,  and  about  how  you  might 
aid  and  support  them  in  that  ministry. 
Their  congregations  include  "our  chil- 
dren," and  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will 
take  an  active  and  involved  part  in  both 
supporting  what  they  are  doing,  and  in 
learning  about  it. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  diocese 
that  places  such  a  high  priority  on  this 
very  specialized  and  critically  impor- 


tant ministry.  I  am  also  deeply  grateful 
to  our  chaplains,  and  to  all  of  those  who 
are  bringing  the  light  of  Christ  to  the 
young  men  and  women  on  our  cam- 
puses. 

Faithfully, 
Frank  H.  Vest,  Jr. 


The  Communicant  is  published  monthly, 
September  through  June,  with  a  combined 
issue  for  February  and  March,  by  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 
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Suffragan  Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Vest,  Jr. 

Editor:  John  B.  Justice 

Art  Director:  Mary  Sox 

Non-diocesan  subscriptions  are  $2.00.  Sub- 
missions are  welcome;  they  are  due  on  the 
10th  of  the  month  for  the  issue  dated  the 
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NC,  27619.  Phone:  (919)  787-6313. 
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Convention  unifies  our  church 


New  York  (DPS,  July  14) -In  Detroit, 
a  city  rebuilding  from  the  rubble  of 
economic  misfortune,  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  stepped  forward  to  make 
reality  of  its  presiding  bishop's  pro- 
gram of  revitalization  through  mission. 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Brown- 
ing, at  the  church's  69th  General  Con- 
vention, called  the  Episcopal  Church 
to  a  new  sense  of  mission. 

That  call  was  heard  over  and  over 
during  the  Convention,  meeting  July 
2-11,  as  185  bishops  and  857  clerical 
and  lay  deputies  voted  on  487  resolu- 
tions affecting  church  policy. 

Most  significantly,  when  the  debate 
over  homosexuality,  the  role  of  women, 
and  other  potentially  divisive  issues  had 
ended,  the  Church  appeared  to  be 
more  unified  than  it  had  been  before, 
and  conservatives  and  liberals  both  felt 
they  still  had  voices  in  it. 

"The  main  accomplishment  of  this 
Convention  is  how  we  worked  together," 
Browning  said.  "We  have  had  enor- 
mous issues  and  challenges.  I  think  both 
houses  have  responded  with  great  sen- 
sitivity. We  have  been  concerned  as 
we  discussed  the  issues  with  how  we 
related  to  one  another." 

Among  legislation  directly  related  to 
the  eight  Mission  Imperatives  designat- 


Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning 

ed  by  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  as  "guideposts"  for  the 
church  in  carrying  its  mission  into  the 
world  are: 

•The  call  for  a  decade  of  evangelism 
in  the  1990s,  in  which  Episcopalians 
are  asked  to  "reclaim  and  affirm  our 
baptismal  call  to  evangelism  .  .  .  and 
reach  every  unchurched  person." 


•Authorization  for  a  three-year,  $2.7 
million  overhaul  to  make  the  church's 
Christian  education  program  the  cen- 
terpiece of  parish  renewal. 

•Revision  of  the  canons  on  ministry 
to  broaden  the  participation  of  lay  peo- 
ple, including  authorization  to  adminis- 
ter the  eucharistic  bread  as  well  as  the 


tion  stating  that  "all  human  life  is  sa- 
cred, from  inception  until  death."  The 
statement  specifically  opposes  abortion 
"as  a  means  of  birth  control,  family  plan- 
ning or  sex  selection."  The  statement  al- 
so says  that  the  church  believes  legisla- 
tion, national  or  state,  will  not  address 
the  root  of  the  problem  of  abortion. 


wine,  and  directing  recruitment  of  as- 
pirants for  Holy  Orders. 

•The  "Michigan  Plan"  for  economic 
justice,  empowering  poor  people  with 
more  than  $24  million.  It  was  approv- 
ed without  a  dissenting  voice  by  both 
houses. 

•Establishing  the  "Episcopal  visitors," 
a  framework  for  providing  pastoral 
care  to  congregations  opposed  to  minis- 
try by  women  priest  or  bishops. 

On  sexuality,  delegates  approved  a 
statement  that  "affirms  the  biblical  and 
traditional  teaching  on  chastity  and  fi- 
delity in  personal  relationships"  while 
encouraging  "opportunities  for  open  dia- 
logue on  human  sexuality."  The  resolu- 
tion further  encourages  the  church  to 
discuss  sexual  issues  in  a  non-judgmen- 
tal way  and  to  abide  by  the  spirit  of 
Browning's  statement  that  "there  will 
be  no  outcasts  in  this  Church."  And 
the  statement  suggests  that  the  dialogue 
on  human  sexuality  use  the  accepted 
sources  of  authority  for  Christians: 
Scripture,  tradition,  reason  and  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  incorporating  products 
of  scientific  research. 

Convention  voted  against  any  changes 
in  the  church's  policy  on  access  to  or- 
dination. The  effect  was  to  leave  in 
place  the  church's  1979  statement  that 
it  doesn't  believe  it  is  "appropriate  to 
ordain  practicing  homosexuals  or  any 
person  engaged  in  heterosexual  relations 
outside  of  marriage." 

A  modified  position  on  abortion  was 
adopted.  Delegates  endorsed  a  resolu- 


Also  approved  were  inclusive  lan- 
guage texts  for  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  eucharistic  services.  They 
are  for  optional  use  starting  as  early  as 
next  fall,  and  are  intended  to  remove 
the  sense  of  exclusion  experienced  by 
women  and  other  worshippers  during 
services. 

The  Episcopal  Visitors  resolution 
establishes  procedures  that  may  be  us- 
ed if  a  woman  is  elected  bishop  in  a 
diocese  where  a  parish  disagrees  with 
the  ordination  of  women.  The  plan  al- 
lows the  presiding  bishop  to  designate 
another  member  of  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops as  a  visiting  bishop,  for  confirmations 
and  other  normal  duties  of  a  bishop. 
However,  the  presiding  bishop  may  do 
so  only  "upon  the  request  and  under 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  of  a  diocese."  The  reso- 
lution included  a  statement  that  wom- 
en have  "brought  fresh  and  complemen- 
tary gifts  to  the  priestly  ministry." 

Delegates  passed  in  its  entirety  and 
without  a  dissenting  vote  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  economic  justice  for 
the  poor  and  homeless.  The  plan,  devel- 
oped by  the  Diocese  of  Michigan  with 
the  leadership  of  Bishop  Coleman  Mc- 
Gehee,  calls  for  the  church  to  disburse 
$200,000  annually  for  the  next  three 
years.  Anticipated  projects  are  housing 
cooperatives,  community  land  trusts  and 
credit  unions  for  community  develop- 
ment. Then  over  the  next  six  years,  the 
plan  is  to  procure  up  to  $24  million 
through  foundation  grants,  contributions 


from  ecumenical  programs  and  other 
fundraising  efforts. 

Convention  action  made  Christian 
education  a  church  priority  for  the  next 
three  years.  The  education  package  ap- 
proved in  Detroit  commits  $900,000  a 
year  for  the  coming  triennium  for:  lead- 
ership training;  an  education  manual 
for  congregations;  and  development  of 
computer  applications  for  Christian  ed- 
ucation. The  measure  doesn't  call  for  a 
parish-level  curriculum,  but  does  direct 
the  Education  for  Mission  and  Ministry 
unit  of  the  national  church  to  develop 
"clear,  practical  guidelines  for  planning 
and  implementing  Christian  education 
in  different  contexts." 

The  convention  continued  its  support 
for  ministry  to  AIDS  victims,  led  by  the 
presiding  bishop,  who  pledged  himself 
to  initiate  a  personal  relationship  with  a 
person  with  AIDS  and  challenged  all 
the  bishops  of  the  church  and  other 
religious  leaders  to  do  the  same. 

The  delegates  gave  quick  approval  on 
the  legislative  floor  to  a  budget  of  $38.2 
million  for  running  the  church  in  1989, 
an  increase  of  5.2%  over  1988.  Assess- 
ment of  dioceses  by  the  national  church 
remains  at  4%  of  "net  disposable  bud- 
get income." 

Meeting  simultaneously  on  the  floor 
above  General  Convention,  some  500 
Episcopal  Church  Women  held  their 
39th  Triennial  meeting  and  the  first 
since  administrative  restructuring  of  the 
ECW  three  years  ago  restored  the  sys- 
tem of  elected  rather  than  appointed 
officers. 

Browning  challenged  the  women  to 
move  into  the  world  with  their  gift  of 
healing  as  witnesses  to  the  church's 
work.  He  also  installed  Marjorie  Burke 
of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  as 
new  ECW  President,  succeeding  Mar- 
cy  Walsh  of  South  Carolina. 

The  ECW's  United  Thank  Offering 
awarded  more  than  $3  million  in  Blue 
Box  collections  to  causes  around  the 
world,  and  also  made  available  $1,500 
in  seed  money  to  any  diocese  which 
undertakes  an  outreach  project  before 
October  1989. 

In  summary,  the  Convention's 
achievements  affirmed  the  hope  of  the 
presiding  bishop  to  move  the  church 
ahead  without  leaving  anyone  behind. 

Browning  made  his  purpose  clear  in 
his  sermon  on  the  first  Sunday,  saying 
the  church's  mission  is  "to  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  byways  to  the  out- 
casts and  rejects  of  society"— even  if  it 
means  it  has  to  "say  'Godspeed'  to  those 
who  wish  to  travel  another  road."  • 

More  General  Convention  coverage 
on  pages  four  and  five. 


Around  the  diocese 


Real  estate  checklist 

Standing  Committee  president  John 
Campbell  sends  this  message  regarding 
real  estate  transactions: 

"All  clergy,  wardens  and  other  vestry 
members  are  urged  to  become  familiar 
with  the  Standing  Committee's  check- 
lists of  reguirements  regarding  real  es- 
tate transactions,  especially  with  regard 
to  sales,  leases,  right  of  way  easements 
and  mortgages. 

"This  checklist  appears  on  pages  266- 
268  of  the  1988  Diocesan  Journal  and 
on  pages  314-316  of  the  1987  journal. 
Thank  you." 


To  God,  through  Jesus 

The  prayer  relationship  with  God 
through  Jesus  is  the  focus  of  the  annual 
prayer  conference  of  St.  Paul's,  Cary. 
Conference  leader  James  Efird  of  Duke 
University  says  this: 

"The  course  will  focus  on  the  main 
themes  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  which 
presents  Jesus  as  the  giver  of  real  life 
and  as  the  revealer  of  God  to  the 
world— at  least  to  those  who  will  ac- 
cept His  message." 

Efird,  an  ordained  Presbyterian 
minister,  calls  John  "one  of  the  most 
marvelous  books  of  the  entire  canon" 


The  Rev.  James  Efird 

and  its  presentation  of  Jesus  "unique 
and  majestic."  Efird  is  professor  of  Bib- 
lical interpretation  at  Duke. 

The  conference  will  be  held  Satur- 
day, Nov.  5  from  9  a.m.  until  12:30 
p.m.  and  wil  conclude  with  Eucharist. 
There  is  a  $3  registration  fee,  and  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  be  calling 
St.  Paul's  at  919-567-1477.  The  church 
in  located  at  221  Union  St.,  Cary. 


Pioneering  woman  passes 

The  first  woman  to  serve  on  a  vestry 
in  the  diocese  died  in  July.  She  was 


Marjorie  Broderick  Cole,  who  was 
elected  to  the  vestry  of  St.  John's,  Char- 
lotte, in  1966,  less  than  a  year  after  the 
diocese's  rules  were  changed  to  allow 
women  to  serve  on  vestries. 

She  and  her  husband  Bill  were  foun- 
ding members  of  St.  John's,  and  their 
son,  the  Rev.  King  Cole,  is  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Morehead  City. 


Liturgy  expert  available 

The  Rev.  Richard  Morris  is  offering  a 
colorful  service  to  diocesan  congrega- 
tions. Morris  interim  priest  at  St.  Mark's, 
Raleigh,  consults  with  churches  inter- 
ested in  "improving  their  liturgical  life 
with  the  means  they  have." 

Morris  has  written: 
"How  a  congregation  uses  its  church 
building  space  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  in  an  ENVIRONMENTS 
consultation."  ENVIRONMENTS  is  the 
name  of  his  consulting  firm.  "The  style 
and  order  of  worship,"  he  writes,  "the 
educational  endeavors,  and  the  social 
activities  of  a  church  are  uppermost  as 
I  work  with  the  individual  parish  or 
congregation." 

Morris  helped  St.  Mark's  do  a  seven- 
part  series  of  Creation  banners  last  year, 
for  which  14  women  did  the  quilting 
and  sewing  of  his  designs.  He  says  that 
St.  Mark's  is  interested  in  loaning  out 
the  banners  to  other  churches. 

"But  the  ideal  is  for  each  church  to 
make  its  own,"  he  says. 

Morris  says  the  aim  of  his  consulting 
work  is  to  help  local  congregations 
achieve  "a  space  where  people  want  to 
be."  And  he  adds,  "Always,  however,  I 
work  within  the  fiscal,  aesthetic  and 
ecclesiastical  boundaries  already  ex- 
tant." 

Morris  charges  $50  for  a  consultation, 
and  he  can  be  reached  at  919-929-4661. 


Finds  Christ  in  shelter 

A  report  from  Kermit  Bailey,  a  voca- 
tional deacon  who  works  with  the  Greens- 
boro Urban  Ministry. 

I  remember  thinking,  "I  don't  have 
time  to  be  bothered  with  rich  Episco- 
palian kids.  I've  got  important  work  to 
do— for  the  Lord!"  I  went  anyhow,  and 
I  told  the  kids  exactly  what  my  feel- 
ings had  been.  And  I  also  told  them 
how  surprised  I  was  to  find  them  open, 
warm  and  loving;  I  told  them  they 
reminded  me  that  I  had  no  other  work 
any  more  important  than  coming  to  be 
with  them.  I  told  them  how  much  I 
had  learned  to  love  them. 

Later  on,  we  went  together— 30 
young  people  and  10  adults— to  the 
Greensboro  Night  Shelter  to  serve  sup- 
per. We  prepared  hot  dogs  with  all  the 
trimmings  and  served  them  hot.  About 
7  o'clock,  the  residents,  many  of  whom 
were  pretty  drunk,  started  coining  in. 
We  moved  back  into  the  kitchen  to  be 


Liturgical  troubleshooter  Richard  Morris 

out  of  the  way. 

We  were  joined  by  our  invited 
guest,  Steve  Lynam.  Steve  is  a  musi- 
cian and  street  pastor  in  Greensboro. 
He  began  to  lead  us  in  song,  and  after 
two  or  three  songs,  one  of  the  drunks 
"recognized  his  voice"  and  came  wan- 
dering in. 

I  heard  someone  in  the  background 
say,  "Get  him  out  of  there."  But  I  wav- 
ed them  off,  and  the  man  came  closer 
and  closer  to  Steve.  Then,  as  they 
were  within  a  foot  of  each  other,  Steve 
began  to  sing  directly  to  this  man.  He 
started  trying  to  hum  and  sing  along, 
and  to  my  unmusical  ears  it  sounded 
like  a  harmony.  I  thought  Steve  kind 
of  wrapped  this  man  in  a  musical  web 
of  love,  and  as  I  looked  around  at  the 
young  people  in  the  semi-circle,  many 
of  them  were  weeping.  I  was,  too.  It 
was  a  rare  experience  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  Christ! 

As  time  went  on,  our  whole  group 
finished  serving  the  supper.  Some  of 
the  young  men  played  honkey-tonk 
piano,  while  the  drunks  clapped  and 
sang.  Two  of  our  guys  walked  on  their 
hands  and  did  gymnastic  flips  across 
the  floor.  Some  girls  were  playing 
cheerleaders,  and  everyone  was  visiting 
and  having  a  great  time. 

Then,  in  the  next  room,  one  of  the 
men  had  a  seizure.  We  had  talked  about 
that  possibility  before,  and  Jimmy  Bland, 
one  of  our  adult  leaders  and  a  trained 
emergency  medicine  specialist,  helped 
give  the  man  first  aid  until  the  ambu 
lance  arrived. 

The  youth  group  returned  that  night 
to  Holy  Trinity  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  a  "Lock-In."  On  Sunday  mor- 
ning, they  went  back  to  the  shelter  to 
serve  breakfast.  It  was  reported  that 
the  folks  there  were  not  nearly  as  live- 
ly and  joyful  as  they  had  been  the 


night  before.  Finally,  the  young  people 
joined  the  9:15  a.m.  family  service  at 
Holy  Trinity. 

Two  of  the  group,  Brad  and  Louise, 
stood  before  the  congregation  and  re- 
ported on  their  experience.  It  went  like 
this: 

Brad:  When  we  went  to  the  Urban 
Ministry's  night  shelter,  we  had  many 
fears. 

Louise:  But  we  realized  there  was 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  We  had  been 
afraid  Jesus  would  not  be  there. 

Brad:  But  He  was!  We  had  thought 
they  were  just  bums. 

Louise:  But  they  turned  out  to  be  hu- 
man beings.  We  had  thought  we  would 
offer  our  love.  .  . 

Brad:  But  they  gave  us  theirs. 
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Calendar 


October  7-9,  Conference  Center, 
Browns  Summit:  Happening  #12.  Epis- 
copal community,  youth  fellowship  and 
faith  development.  $55.  For  information: 
the  Rev.  Paul  Martin,  704-366-3034. 

October  14-16,  Weslyan  Youth  Camp, 
Sophia:  Y.E.S.  Weekend  (Youth  En- 
counter Spirit).  Exploring  self  others  and 
God.  Ages  12-15.  $35.  Registration  form 
from:  Nancy  Joy  Sadler,  7105-1  Wood- 
bend  Dr.,  Raleigh,  NC  27609. 

October  21-23,  Avila  Retreat  Center, 
Durham:  "Being  Delivered  from  the 
Fear  of  All  Enemies.  .  .  "  Conference  on 


peacemaking  in  the  church  and  the  world, 
led  by  Molly  Rush  of  the  Thomas  Merton 
Center.  $75;  scholarships  available.  For 
information:  Ann  Thompson,  919-467- 
7248. 

October  28-30,  Camp  Caraway,  Ashe- 
boro:  Fall  Youth  Conference.  $45;  schol- 
arships available.  For  information:  Frances 
Payne,  919-274-4279. 

November  5,  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham: Diocesan  Acolyte  Festival.  Duke 
Chapel  Eucharist,  lunch,  Duke-Maryland 
football.  For  information:  the  Rev.  David 
Sweeney,  919-895-4739. 


November  13,  St.  John 's  House, 
Durham:  Open  House  for  people  of  the 
Diocese.  Meetings  with  members  of  this 
monastic  order,  house  tour,  refreshments, 
Evensong.  For  information:  919-688-4161. 

November  18-20,  St.  John  s  House, 

Durham:  "Exploring  the  Incarnation." Si- 
lent retreat  exploring  personal  experiences 
of  annunciation.  $75  residents,  $40  non- 
residents. For  information:  919-688-4161. 

November  23-27,  Kanuga,  Hender- 
sonville:  "Thanksgiving  at  Kanuga."  Pre- 
Advent  respite  for  giving  thanks.  For  infor- 
mation on  events  and  rates:  704-692-9136. 


December  4-7,  Kanuga,  Henderson- 
ville:  "Compassion  and  Mercy. "  With 
Matthew  Fox,  author  of  A  Spirituality 
Called  Compassion.  Conference  on 
Gospel  imperative  to  react  with  loving 
positive  action  to  AIDS,  homelessness, 
mental  illness  and  other  issues.  $210.  For 
conference  brochure:  Kanuga,  Postal 
Drawer  250,  Hendersonville,  NC  28793. 

December  28-January  1,  Kanuga, 
Hendersonville:  Winterlight  XIII.  Win- 
ter retreat  for  youth  in  grades  9-12.  Find- 
ing a  pathway  to  Chnst.  $195.  Scholar- 
ships available.  Call:  Frances  Payne, 
919-274-4279. 


St*  John's  lifts  inner  life 


By  Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano 

Cultivation  of  the  inner  life,  given 
the  world  in  which  we  live  today,  is 
not  a  luxury  for  Christians;  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity. 

In  the  days  when  the  Word  of  God 
was  being  set  down  in  what  we  know 
as  Holy  Scripture,  men  and  women 
lived  (from  our  perspective)  "inside 
out."  That  is,  their  inner  life  was  outer- 
most—their capacity  for  poetry,  myth, 
love  of  God  and  imaginative  discern- 
ment of  the  significance  of  events  in- 
formed their  senses.  Sight,  hearing, 
touch,  taste  and  smell  were  alive  with 
the  search  for  meaning  and  for  high 
transactions  with  the  divine,  vibrant 
with  the  reality  of  the  interconnect ed- 
ness  of  all  things  caught  within  the  web 
of  life. 

Now,  in  this  time  and  place,  we 
have  enfolded  our  inner  life,  with  its 
antennae  capable  of  touching  God, 
within  the  hard  shell  of  our  rational- 
ism, our  technology,  and  our  radical 
individualism.  Because  we  live  in  20th 
century  America,  we  must  intentional- 
ly labor  to  bring  our  inner  life  back  in- 
to the  open  air,  to  cultivate  our  inner 
landscape,  that  part  of  us  that  turns 
and  cleaves  to  God  as  naturally  as  the 
sunflower  to  the  sun. 

"Palm  trees  do  not  grow  in  Siberia," 
the  opening  words  of  a  Russian  story, 
tell  the  tale.  The  fruits  of  the  spirit 
cannot  flourish  in  an  inhospitable  land- 
scape. We  must  pierce  our  hard  shell 
and  take  our  gardening  tools  within, 
tend  and  keep  what  too  often  has  come 
to  resemble  Siberia  through  lack  of  at- 
tention and  care. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  The  religious 
word  for  how  it  is  done  is  metanoia, 
the  radical  changing  of  direction,  the 
reorienting  of  the  will  so  that  every  fi- 
ber of  our  being  flows  in  new  and  God- 
ward  channels.  Then,  when  the  will 


has  shifted  (even  ever  so  slightly),  the 
work  begins. 

But,  we  object,  we  have  no  time! 
Then  claim  the  time.  We're  on  the  fasi 
track!  Then  step  off  it.  There  is  so  much 
noise!  Then  enter  into  the  silence.  We 
go  to  church!  We~keep"  the  Command- 
ments! We  even  tithe!  That's  sufficient. 
We  also  need  to  cultivate  the  life  with- 
in, allowing  palms  to  grow  in  coopera- 
tive effort  with  the  grace  of  God,  shed- 
ding abroad  their  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 


of  disciplined  prayer.  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  what  the  church  offered 
corporately,  but  I  did  not  easily  find 
what  I  needed  for  disciplined  personal 
prayer,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  life 
within. 

Nonetheless,  desire  overcame  the 
lack;  groping  through  the  dark,  I  piec- 
ed together  from  various  sources  a 
way  of  prayer— a  way  that  is  constant- 
ly evolving,  a  way  full  of  surprises, 
arid  stretches,  fruitful  oases,  delightful 


St.  John's  House,  702  West  Cobb  Street  invites  the  people  of  the  diocese  to  two  open 
houses:  Sunday,  September  25,  and  Sunday,  November  13,  from  4  to  6  p.m.,  to  meet 
members  of  the  monastic  community,  tour  the  newly  renovated  house  and  to  learn  about 
opportunities  for  supporting  the  work  of  the  house.  Refreshments  will  be  served.  Even- 
song will  be  sung  at  5:30  p.m. 


Sixteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  led 
back  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
church  of  my  Baptism,  I  was  famish- 
ed; my  Siberia  stretched  far  and  wide; 
my  thirst  could  not  be  assuaged  except 
by  the  living  God.  I  expected  to  feed 
on  the  riches  of  God  through  the 
church's  ministry,  through  her  ritual 
and  sacraments  and  through  her  ways 


palms.  When  I  try  to  become  "spiritual," 
that  is,  when  I  want  to  commune  with 
God  while  putting  aside  the  actual  stuff 
of  my  life,  dividing  myself  in  two,  the 
Spirit  always  grounds  me  again  and  I 
learn,  once  more,  that  the  gracious  God 
claims  all  of  me. 

The  cultivation  of  the  life  within  is 
not  an  esoteric  way  reserved  for  a  few 


"spiritual"  persons;  it  is,  I  believe,  a 
way  that  is  a  gift  for  every  human  be- 
ing, and  surely,  within  the  church,  a 
gift  for  all  the  orders  of  ministry:  laity, 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  St.  Sy- 
meon  the  New  Theologian  (942-1022 
A.D.),  the  great  spiritual  master  of  East- 
ern Christianity,  taught  that  mystical 
contemplation  of  the  indwelling  God 
who  is  united  with  us  is  not  for  the  favor- 
ed few  but  is  the  very  basis  of  the  life 
of  every  Christian.  This  teaching  must 
be  strongly  resasserted  in  our  own  time, 
and  all  should  be  encouraged  to  put  it 
into  practice. 

To  begin,  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
become  aware  of  our  yearning  for  com- 
munion with  God,  and  then  to  let  that 
yearning  carry  us  forward  to  claim 
time  and  space  for  the  encounter,  so 
dearly  sought,  so  sadly  repressed.  We 
need  a  space  in  our  dwelling  for  per- 
sonal prayer,  and  we  need  spaces  away 
from  home  that  help  us  in  our  practice 
of  cultivating  the  inner  life. 

The  people  of  this  diocese  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  several  such  spaces  avail- 
able to  us.  One  of  these  is  St.  John's 
House,  Durham,  which  opened  in  1983 
as  a  quiet  spot  in  the  city  for  individual 
retreats,  prayer  and  spiritual  direction. 
A  house  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  oldest  Anglican  religious 
order  for  men,  St.  John's  House  offers 
hospitality  for  those  wishing  to  make  a 
private  retreat,  take  a  quiet  day,  or 
join  the  community  at  their  regularly 
scheduled  services  of  worship. 

The  time,  the  space  and  the  yearn- 
ing are  present.  Will  we  choose  to  begin 
the  work  of  cultivation,  the  work  that 
renders  our  Siberia  open  to  the  grace 
of  God  so  that  the  palms  of  righteous- 
ness may  flourish?  The  choice  is  always 
ours.  • 

The  Rev.  Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano  is  an 
associate  of  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel 
Hill. 
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Delegates  view  convention 


By  Judy.  Lane 


Getting  started  at  8  a.m.  and  not 
necessarily  firiished  by  10  p.m.,  listen- 
ing hour  after,  hour  with  concentration 
and  voting  on  hundreds  of  resolutions 
with  intelligence— for  North  Carolina's 
1 1  delegates,  General  Convention  was 
hard  work. 

The  North  Carolina  delegates— bishops 
Robert  Estill,  Frank  Vest,  and  Thomas 
Fraser;  priests  Hunt  Williams,  Dudley 
Colhoun,  Neff  Powell,  and  Bob  Ses- 
sum;  and  lay  people  Joe  Cheshire,  Scott 
Evans,  Jane  House,  and  Anne  Tomlin- 
son— were  part  of  the  large,  amorphous 
body  that  constitutes  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  convention.  They  met  in 
Detroit  for  ten  hot  July  days  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  the  church  for  the 
next  three  years  and  beyond,  joining 
some  150  bishops  in  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops, and  over  900  people,  eight  lay  and 
eight  clergy  representives  from  each  of 
1 18  dioceses,  in  the  House  of  Deputies. 

They  loved  it  and  they  hated  it: 
grueling  schedules  and  the  hectic  at- 
mosphere were  hard  to  endure  for  ten 
days,  but  being  a  vital  part  of  the  church 
in  action  was  exciting  and  fun.  They 
dealt  with  over  400  resolutions,  with  so 
much  discussion  and  political  maneuver- 
ing going  on  that  even  though  they 
paid  close  attention  they  were  not  al- 
ways sure  how  things  were  turning  out. 
They  talked  about  and  heard  about 
fundamental  concerns  of  the  church, 
issues  of  aid  to  the  poor,  homosexuality 
and  abortion,  education  and  ecumen- 
ism, theology  and  ministry. 

In  looking  back  on  the  meeting, 
many  of  the  North  Carolina  delegates 
described  it  as  primarily  a  convention 


that  kept  the  peace.  At  a  time  when 
conflicting  forces  were  pulling  the 
church  in  different  directions,  with 
many  special  interest  groups  seeking 
power,  the  outcome  was  a  movement 
toward  the  center,  a  time  of  listening 
while  preserving  the  unity  of  the 
church.  Hunt  Williams,  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Charlotte,  and  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  deputies,  describes  the 
delegates'  mood  as  one  of  "remember- 
ing who  our  constiuents  were  and 
keeping  them  in  mind  as  much  as  be- 
ing sensitive  to  the  special  groups."  He 
was  impressed  by  the  level  of  creative 
tension  that  enabled  delegates  to  listen 
to  each  other,  and  to  act  responsibly. 

Those  who  were  delegates  for  the 
first  time  were  not  assigned  to  legis- 
lative committees,  where  much  of  the 
work  took  place.  They  were  free  to  go 
from  one  committee  meeting  to  another, 
savoring  the  variety  of  the  whole.  Jane 
House,  from  St.  Paul's  in  Louisburg, 
Neff  Powell,  diocesan  archdeacon,  and 
Williams,  all  first-time  delegates,  enjoyed 
the  proceedings— as  Powell  described  it, 
it  was  "one-half  legislation,  one-quarter 
religion,  and  one-quarter  county  fair.' 

Second-time  delegate  Bob  Sessum, 
rector  of  All  Saints'  Parish  in  Concord, 
felt  that  the  resolution  sanctioning  epis- 
copal visitors  might  be  the  most  publi- 
cized convention  result,  and  one  with 
great  impact,  but  he  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  redefinition  of 
lay  ministry  that  was  accomplished 
through  a  rewriting  of  the  canons  that 
govern  ministry. 

Scott  Evans,  of  St.  Stephen's  in 
Durham,  attending  her  third  conven- 
tion as  a  deputy,  was  one  of  only  six 
women  who  chaired  legislative  com- 
mittees. As  chairman  of  the  World 


Mission  Committee,  she  dealt  with  the 
move  toward  autonomy  of  churches  in 
the  Philippines  and  Central  America 
that  have  been  part  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  She  spoke 
especially  of  the  excitement  of  the 
Michigan  Plan,  which  will  involve  the 
church  in  helping  the  poor  with  jobs, 
homes  and  counseling.  Evans  felt  that 
the  convention  process  needed  im- 
provement: excessive  parliamentary 
shuffling  delayed  important  legislation 
to  the  last  few  days  when  there  was  no 
longer  time  for  in-depth  consideration 
of  the  issues. 

Joe  Cheshire,  of  Good  Sheperd, 
Raleigh,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Canons; 
he  described  the  convention,  his  third, 
as  a  tedious  but  necessary  part  of  life 
in  the  church,  with  the  all-day,  every- 
day meeting  putting  one  into  an  eerie 
state  of  detachment  from  the  real 
world. 

Dudley  Colhoun,  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Winston-Salem,  has  been  to  five  or  six 
conventions  and  served  this  year  as 
clergy  press  officer  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Stewardship  Committee.  He  cited 
the  work  on  stewardship  and  Christian 
education  as  important. 

Anne  Tomlinson,  from  Christ 
Church,  Charlotte,  was  also  a  third 
time  delegate  and  went  to  Detroit 
several  days  early  to  begin  her  work 
on  the  Program,  Budget,  and  Finance 
Committee.  Tomlinson  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  Browning's  eight  mission  im- 
peratives, with  their  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation, evangelism,  communication  and 
ecumenism. 

Much  of  the  joy  of  being  a  delegate 
was  in  coming  together  to  greet 


Judy  Lane 

friends,  to  feel  the  church's  identity, 
and  to  worship  God  as  one  body.  An 
opening  Eucharist  attended  by  7500 
people  was  highlighted  by  presentation 
of  a  $3  million  United  Thank  Offering 
by  women  from  the  Triennial  Conven- 
tion of  Women  of  the  Church,  meeting 
simultaneously  in  Detroit. 

In  his  sermon  at  that  service,  Bishop 
Browning  suggested  the  possibility  of 
schism  in  the  church.  But  the  dele- 
gates to  this  69th  General  Convention 
responded  by  listening  to  each  other 
and  then  voting  the  middle  ground 
rather  than  the  extremes,  by  arriving 
at  what  Suffragan  Bishop  Frank  Vest 
called  an  "uneasy  truce"  on  some  of 
the  issues,  postponing  certain  hard  de- 
cisions to  the  70th  convention  in  1991. 

"The  via  media  is  a  wide  road  to 
hell,"  proclaimed  a  convention  picket 
sign.  Yet  for  this  convention,  the  via 
media  or  middle  ground  was  the  sought- 
after  goal,  and  the  primary  achieve- 
ment. • 

Judy  Lane,  of  St.  John's,  Charlotte,  is  a 
freelance  writer  and  member  of  the  Com- 
munication Commission  of  the  diocese. 


Journey  into  wholeness 


By  Ralph  Earle 


To  be  whole  is  to  be  holy.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  linguistic  ancestors  had  only  one 
word  for  both  concepts.  According  to 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  the 
r(K)l  word  "Hal"  signified  health,  un- 
brokenness  and  single,  unified  Being, 
with  all  parts  functioning  in  harmony. 
Because  the  pagan  gods  were  consid- 
ered whole  in  this  sense,  they  were  also 
holy.  With  the  later  advent  of  Christian- 
ity, the  word  split  into  two  divergent 
senses  and  pronunciations:  The  Church 
fathers  apparently  developed  "holy"  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  exclusively  reli- 
gious sense  of  the  Latin  "Sanctus." 

In  our  own  time  the  two  words  are  re- 
converging.  To  be  holy  is  once  again  to 


be  whole.  In  search  of  this  "holy  whole- 
ness," hundreds  of  people  converge 
on  Kanuga  Conference  Center,  near 
Hendersonville,  every  November  for 
the  "Journey  into  Wholeness"  confer- 
ence. 

Conceived  and  organized  by  Episco- 
pal priest  James  Cullipher  and  his  wife 
Annette,  Journey  into  Wholeness  is  a 
ministry  of  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South 
Carolina.  Annette  conceived  the  first 
conference  as  a  vehicle  to  bring  theolo- 
gian John  Sanford  to  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
where  her  husband  had  a  church.  The 
conference  now  alternates  between 
Kanuga  and  St.  Simon's  Island,  Ga., 
drawing  as  many  as  400  persons  each 
time. 

"The  purpose  and  design  of  this  con- 
ference," says  the  official  description, 


"is  to  provide  a  setting  for  Christians  to 
explore  the  concepts  of  Carl  Jung  and 
what  they  have  of  value  to  offer  us  on 
our  spiritual  journey." 

Christianity  and  Jungian  thought  do 
not  jibe  at  every  point.  Christianity, 
and  certainly  the  Episcopal  Church, 
stress  the  spiritual  dimension  of  whole- 
ness; Jung  stresses  its  psychological  di- 
mension. But  the  relationship  between 
Jung  and  the  church  is  strong.  Episco- 
palianism  has  a  tradition  of  intellectual 
questioning,  and  it  encourages  active 
dialogue  on  the  nature  of  spiritual 
growth  and  experience.  Many  Episco- 
palians find  themselves  drawn  to  Jung, 
seeing  in  him  the  same  intellectual  in- 
tensity and  attitude  of  healthy  skepti- 
cism they  value  in  their  faith.  John 
Sanford  is  a  Jungian  psychologist  as  well 


as  an  Episcopal  priest;  likewise,  Brew- 
ster Beach,  a  speaker  at  the  most  re- 
cent conference  at  Kanuga,  is  a  Jungian 
analyst  and  a  priest. 

"Individuation's  the  Jungian  concept 
most  clearly  related  to  wholeness. 
Briefly,  individuation  is  the  process  of 
becoming  the  people  we  were  intend- 
ed to  be— of  developing  the  diverse 
but  interrelated  aspects  of  our  mind, 
body  and  spirit.  To  do  this,  we  must 
overcome  psychic  and  spiritual  defi- 
ciencies created  by  our  environment 
and  upbringing.  Individuation  can  be 
considered  the  journey  toward  the 
True  Self.  For  Christians, the  quest  of 
the  journey  is  the  discovery  of  the 
Christ  within— therefore,  to  journey 
toward  the  True  Self  is  to  journey  to- 
See  Wholeness  page  10 
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Youth  describes  convention 


By  George  Calhoun 

General  Convention  arrived  quickly 
and  I  was  not  quite  ready.  Nonethe- 
less, I  managed  to  get  everything  ready 
before  I  boarded  the  plane  for  Detroit. 

Our  first  night  there,  we  gathered 
our  delegates  and  discussed  our  strate- 
gy. We  decided  right  off  that  each  dele- 
gate should  make  it  clear  that,  when 
asked  questions,  he  was  speaking  for 
himself.  Secondly,  in  order  to  cover  as 
much  ground  as  possible  we  divided 
ourselves  between  the  different  com- 
mittees in  which  we  were  interested.  I 
chose  to  follow  the  actions  of  the  edu- 
cation committee  and  the  committee 
on  national  and  international  affairs. 
We  arranged  times  to  pick  up  daily 
mail  from  the  dispatch  of  business  of- 
fice. Finally,  we  dicussed  the  pro's  and 
con's  of  our  first  day.  The  largest  con 
being  the  general  disorganization  of 
everything  in  sight.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  first  day  had  everyone  a  bit  con- 
fused. We  were  all  thankful,  however, 
that  everyone  had  arrived  safely  and 
were  looking  forward  to  the  rest  of 
convention. 

The  second  day  everyone  attended 
the  opening  service,  which  included  a 
rousing  sermon  by  Bishop  Browning. 
Later  that  day,  I  briefly  sat  in  on  the 
House  of  Deputies.  Hearing  was  quite 
difficult  in  the  room  and  it  wasn't  un- 
til the  last  few  days  that  I  found  a 
place  where  one  could  hear  clearly. 


Later  that  night  I  attended  my  first 
hearing  which  was  an  education  hear- 
ing. This  particular  hearing  was  not 
especially  memorable  because  very 
few  "hot"  resolutions  were  up  for  dis- 
cussion. However,  the  opportunity  to 
view  the  process  of  such  a  hearing 
was  helpful.  To  speak,  one  had  only  to 
fill  out  a  simple  form  and  stay  within 
a  stipulated  time  limit.  Most  people 
speaking  were  lobbying  for  an  idea 
rather  than  opposing  one.  An  impor- 
tant item  that  I  noted  was  that  the  most 
impressive  speaker  had  well-planned- 
out  speeches  that  fit  the  specified  time 
limits.  Seeing  this,  I  realized  that  if  I  or 
any  other  youth  delegate  wanted  to 
address  an  issue  we  had  better  have 
our  act  together  ahead  of  time. 

By  the  third  day  my  daily  schedule 
had  taken  on  some  type  of  form.  I 
would  get  up  fairly  early  to  eat  break- 
fast and  read  some  of  the  several  con- 
vention news  bulletins.  The  next  step 
for  me  would  be  either  working  in  the 
church  center  booth  or  catching  some 
legislative  action  in  the  houses.  Around 
noon  you  could  find  me  at  my  regular 
rendezvous  with  our  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness man,  Mike  Jones.  After  securing 
new  information  from  Mike  in  the  hor- 
rendously  large  folders  which  we  were 
given,  I  would  take  time  out  for  lunch. 
After  lunch  I  had  a  number  of  options 
from  which  to  choose,  but  towards  the 
middle  of  the  week  it  always  seemed 
to  be  naptime  for  me  as  well  as  many 
others.  Conventions  may  seem  some- 


what inactive,  but  they  wear  you  down 
quickly.  Refreshed  from  a  nap  I,  would 
try  to  get  into  convention  mainstream 
by  finding  an  interesting  function  to 
attend.  If  I  found  nothing  of  interest  I 
would  work  in  the  booth  until  six.  From 
dinner  time  until  our  meeting  we 
would  go  our  ways  and  often  found 
that  our  paths  overlapped  at  many  in- 
teresting committee  hearings  and  social 
functions.  Finally  we  would  end  each 
day  at  our  nightly  meetings. 

Working  in  the  exhibition  hall  was 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  mix  with 


George  Calhoun 


all  of  the  folk  at  convention.  The  na- 
tional church  center  in  New  York  had 
a  booth  which  we  were  asked  to  staff 
since  officially  we  had  come  under 
their  supervision  through  the  educa- 
tion and  outreach  branch. 

Activities  such  as  the  diocesan  break- 
fast on  July  8th  helped  me  to  access  the 
general  values  of  the  N.C.  delegation 
and  it  seemed  that  their  views  were 
fairly  similar  to  my  own.  This  was  true 
for  some  other  young  people  but  not 
all. 

As  a  teen  and  a  youth  delegate, 
several  items  were  of  special  interest 
to  me.  One  of  these  was  the  resolution 
on  the  state  of  youth  ministries  today, 
the  gathering  of  information  and  the 
improvement  on  our  rapidly  advanc- 
ing youth  program.  A  second  item  was 
the  bishops' pastoral  letter  on  youth. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  69th  General  Con- 
vention was  a  great  opportunity  to  see 
the  dialogue  that  actually  occurs  in  this 
church.  The  process  was  sometimes 
trying  and  sometimes  just  extremely 
boring.  Yet  it  seems  that  we  have  found 
a  good  way,  if  not  the  best  way,  for  our 
church  to  provide  itself  with  leadership 
and  guidance. 

If  you  would  like  to  ask  me  any 
guestions  then  feel  free  to  contact  me 
at  4211  Pepperidge  Drive,  Charlotte 
NC,  28226.  • 

George  Calhoun,  of  St.  John's,  Charlotte, 
was  a  youth  delegate  to  the  69th  General 
Convention. 


Pleased  with  convention 


By  Marianne  S.  Aiken 

"On  the  whole,  we  are  encouraged," 
was  the  reaction  of  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Throop,  executive  director  of  Episco- 
palians United,  to  the  events  of  the  De- 
troit General  Convention.  "I  was  pleas- 
ed that  not  much  occurred  that  could 
be  sensationalized  by  the  secular  press." 

"Of  the  six  issues  most  crucial  to 
Episcopalians  United,  all  were  resolv- 
ed satisfactorily,  with  one  possible  ex- 
ception, said  Throop.  Most  encourag- 
ing was  the  overwhelming  passage  of 
the  evangelism  initiative  intact,  a  de- 
velopment that  I  feel  will  have  a  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  future  of  the  church 
far  beyond  what  many  realize  at  pre- 
sent." Presiding  Bishop  Browning  urged 
that  the  split  between  evangelism  and 
social  action  be  erased,  and  Throop 
feels  that  with  God's  help  the  two  can 
go  hand  in  hand,  but  that  we  will  have 
to  be  clearer  about  doctrine  and  more 
aware  that  it  matters. 


In  the  resolution  on  Christian  educa- 
tion, Episcopalians  United  can  claim 
credit  for  the  addition  of  the  words, 
"Biblically  based."  The  resolution  on 
abortion  included  an  emphatic  rejec- 
tion of  "abortion  for  convenience,"  and 
a  more  strongly  conservative  general 
tone,  thanks  largely  to  the  Noel  organi- 
zation, with  the  support  of  Episcopa- 
lians United. 

On  the  sexuality  issue,  Episcopalians 
United  was  pleased  that  Convention 
repudiated  the  curriculum  of  the  con- 
troversial "Sexuality:  a  Divine  Gift" 
refused  to  pass  (by  one  vote!)  inclusion 
of  the  "sexual  orientation"  language  in 
the  canon  on  ordination,  and  did  noth- 
ing that  could  be  construed  as  aban- 
doning traditional  standards. 

The  position  of  Episcopalians  United 
that  the  highly  divisive  issue  of  women 
in  the  episcopate  needs  more  time  for 
consideration  and  consultation  with  oth- 
er branches  of  the  church  in  general 
prevailed,  and  the  "visiting  bishops" 
resolution  squeaked  by.  However,  Epis- 


copalians United  had  urged  that  the 
proposed  "inclusive  language"  texts  not 
be  used  even  experimentally,  but  ra- 
ther be  referred  to  the  Standing  Litur- 
gical Commission  for  further  study  and 
indeed  a  complete  new  start;  the  referral 
and  further  study  passed,  but  texts 
will  be  allowed  for  optional  use  begin- 
ning Advent,  1989. 

Throop  commented  about  the  Con- 
vention that  the  lobby  for  Integrity  (the 
homosexual  organization)  was  very  vis- 
ible and  aggressive,  frequently  involved 
in  testimony  on  various  issues  and  un- 
failingly emphasizing  the  legitimacy  of 
the  homosexual  lifestyle.  He  said  he 
believes  it  is  becoming  clear  the  our 
church  is  experiencing  another  push 
from  another  special  interest  group  for 
its  own  agenda.  His  view  is  that  their 
very  visibility  may  help  alert  Episcopa- 
lians that  a  few  very  well  trained  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  get  control  of  the 
church. 

Throop  sees  his  organization  by  con- 
trast, as  not  the  expression  of  a  special 


lobby,  but  of  the  fundamental  life  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  "All  we  are  do- 
ing is  asking  the  Church  to  be  what  it 
is  supposed  to  be,  the  body  of  Christ, 
not  a  political  tool  for  other  ends." 

He  sees  the  task  of  Episcopalians 
United  in  the  immediate  future  as  four- 
fold: 

1.  To  work  in  each  diocese  to  recall 
the  church  to  what  it  is  meant  to  be. 

2.  To  educate  Episcopalians  both  as  to 
orthdox  teaching  and  the  crises  we  face. 

3.  To  help  in  the  evangelism  initia- 
tive by  offering  training  and  printed  re- 
sources. 

4.  To  work  with  our  seminaries  to 
develop  ministers  with  a  deep  per- 
sonal relationship  to  Christ,  believing 
what  the  Church  teaches  and  commit- 
ted to  evangelism. 

Episcopalians  United  for  Revelation, 
Renewal  and  Reformation  is  based  in 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  • 

Marianne  S.  Aiken  is  a  member  of  St. 
Mary's-by-the-Highway,  Eden. 
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Forest  Management 


By  Charles  Shade 


A  (  -oupi-e  months  after  Roy  had  joined 
the  project,  Wilkerson  called  him  into 
his  office. 

"Sit  down,  Roy,  this  is  important." 

Roy  sat  as  Wilkerson  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  began  speaking. 

"You've  been  with  us  long  enough 
lhal  you  may  know  some  of  what  I'm 
going  to  say,  but  bear  with  me,  okay?" 
"Us"  was  the  Yakona-Tallahatchie 
Flood  Prevention  Project. 

"Roy,  this  project  has  been  going  on 
for  more  than  30  years.  We've  planted 
close  to  a  billion  trees  in  this  part  of 
North  Mississippi.  A  billion.  You  know 
what  our  survival  rate  is?" 

"I  know  it's  high." 

"Ninety  percent." 

"That's  almost  unheard  of." 

"Actually,  it's  a  little  over  ninety. 
We  have  our  methods,  my  boy,  some 
of  them  going  back  a  long  ways.  But 
we've  done  about  all  we  can  do,  and 
we're  ready  to  wind  the  project  down." 

"That's  too  bad." 

"Oh  no.  We've  done  what  we  set 
out  to  do— convinced  most  landowners 
that  only  trees  will  save  the  land.  And 
with  their  cooperation,  we  are  saving 
it.  Some  landowners  are  even  turning 
a  profit  on  land  that  would  grow  noth- 
ing a  few  years  ago." 

"How  about  places  like  that  stretch 
out  past  the  river?"  Roy  was  mentioning 
a  place  he  and  Wilkerson  had  looked 
at  together:  a  piece  of  land  criss-crossed 
with  gullies  deep  enough  to  lose  a  truck 
in. 

"I'm  happy  to  say  those  are  few  and 
far  between." 

"Still,  those  gullies  looked  recent. 
Whoever  let  that  happen  ought  to  be 
prosecuted,"  Roy  said. 

"Oh,  they'll  learn,"  Wilkerson  said 
with  a  small  smile.  "Around  here,  they 
learn.  But  listen,  Roy,  I  called  you  here 
to  say  we  like  your  work.  So  much  so 
that  we're  making  you  the  director  of 
the  project." 

"The  project  that's  being  phased  out." 

Wilkerson  smiled.  "That's  right— it's 
not  a  real  promotion.  You'll  be  closing 
out  this  unit  over  the  next  six  months 
or  so.  Then  you  can  go  back  to  what  I 
hear  you  call  the  real  forest  service." 

"I  haven't  called  it  that  lately— I  like 
the  work  here,"  Roy  said. 

"Good.  Then  I'll  just  turn  you  loose 
on  the  assignment.  Any  questions?" 

Roy  thought  about  it  a  moment  and 
then  said,  "I  still  would  like  a  chance 
to  inspect  the  plantation  I  saw  the  first 
day  I  drove  in.  I  told  you  about  that 
amazing  stand,  didn't  I?" 

"Oh  I  know  about  it,  and  it's  part 
of  the  deal.  You're  going  to  meet  the 
owner  tonight." 

"Judging  from  that  plantation  and 
those  trees,  he  must  be  a  genius." 


"He's  one  of  a  kind,  all  right,  but  I'll 
let  you  see  for  yourself." 


Roy  had  thought  his  eyes  were  lying 
when  he  saw  those  beautiful  trees.  He 
nearly  ran  the  car  off  the  road  at  the 
sight  of  the  loblolly  pines.  It  wasn't 
that  they  stood  in  such  closely  ordered 
ranks  that  they  resembled  rows  of  cot- 
ton. The  remarkable  thing  was  that  he 
saw  them  with  an  almost  supernatural 
clarity.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  experienc- 
ed exactly  that  scene  before,  but  he 
knew  that  couldn't  be  so.  The  stand  of 
conifers  stood  out  from  its  background, 
almost  as  if  bathed  in  some  kind  of 
light  without  any  visible  source.  Each 
tree,  each  branch,  each  needle  appear- 
ed sharp  and  clear.  He  shook  his  head, 
but  the  stand  remained  strangely  vivid. 

Then  he  was  past  that  plantation 
and  was  driving  by  perfectly  ordinary 
trees.  But  Roy  had  never  forgotten  his 
vision  that  day,  and  he  was  looking 
forward  to  meeting  the  owner  of  those 
pine  trees. 

Roy  arrived  at  the  restaurant  that 
night  to  find  Wilkerson  and  a  small, 
white-haired  man  already  seated  at  a 
table. 

Wilkerson  said,  "Roy,  meet  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Cooper,  a  man  who  really  under- 
stands forest  management." 

There  was  power  in  the  tiny,  liver- 
spotted  hand  as  Cooper  shook  Roy's 
hand.  Roy  took  a  seat. 

"Roy,"  said  Cooper,  "You're  not  the 
first  Yankee  on  the  project.  In  fact, 


one  of  our  greatest  managers  was  from 
Maine." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  there  was  a  prece- 
dent," Roy  said. 

"He  was  a  real  energetic  go-getter." 

To  Roy,  it  sounded  like  in-uh-jet-ik 
go-gittah. 

Cooper  said,  "We  had  a  time  [tah- 
um)  breaking  him  in.  Let's  enjoy  our 
supper  (sup-pah)  and  then  I  must  show 
you  something." 

After  the  meal,  Wilkerson  said  some 
hurried  good-byes  and  left  Roy  with 
Cooper  in  the  parking  lot.  Cooper 
guided  him  to  a  pickup  truck. 

They  climbed  in,  Cooper  making  a 
little  hop-skip-and-jump  to  get  seated. 
Once  out  of  town,  he  started  talking. 
"Roy,  have  you  hear  of  poor  white 
trash?" 

"Not  really,  sir." 

"Well,  you're  a  forester— you  know 
what  trash  trees  are." 

"Sure.  Trees  that  tend  to  choke  out 
good  trees." 

"Exactly." 

They  were  tearing  along  a  secondary 
road  now.  Roy  knew  the  road  led  to 
the  magnificent  loblolly  pine  plantation 
that  had  been  on  his  mind  for  so  many 
weeks. 


The    Communicant 


"We  have  more  problems  here  than 
erosion,  Roy.  But  we've  learned  a  lot 
from  y'all  in  the  Forest  Service.  Did 
you  know  we  practice  integrated  pest 
management,  just  like  you  folks  do?" 

"No,  sir,  I  didn't." 

"Well,  we  sure  do.  We  adjust  plant- 
ing time  for  optimum  growth,  we  plan 
our  harvests  for  best  land  management, 
and  we  replant  immediately,  or  leave 
seed  trees  to  reforest  naturally.  And 
we  use  natural  pathogens,  predators, 
and  parasites  to  control  pests.  But  there 
are  times  when  only  a  pesticide  will 
keep  our  trees  safe.  Understand?" 

"Oh,  yes  sir." 

Cooper  tapped  Roy's  knee  with  his 
small  fist.  "There  are  people  who  are 
unconvinced  about  our  way.  People 
who  start  forest  fires,  who  spike  trees 
we're  about  to  harvest  .  .  .  bad  people, 
Roy.  Trash." 

Cooper  had  slowed  to  a  crawl,  creep- 
ing along  the  narrow  dirt  road  as  quietly 
as  the  truck  would  go.  Then  he  turned 
the  headlights  out  and  drove  in  dark- 
ness for  a  quarter-mile  or  so.  Finally, 
he  eased  to  a  stop  and  put  his  finger  to 
his  lips  for  silence. 

The  dark  surrounded  them,  the 
blackness  of  the  night  forest  closed  in. 
After  a  moment,  Cooper  stepped  out 
and  silently  motioned  Roy  to  follow. 
Without  a  sound,  Cooper  moved  to 
the  rear  of  the  truck  and  lifted  out  a 
gallon  can.  He  took  Roy's  elbow  and 
guided  him  as  they  walked  softly  over 
the  carpet  of  pine  needles. 

No  light  was  needed  to  tell  Roy  they 
were  in  the  plantation  he  had  thought 
about  so  often— the  evenly  spaced 
trees,  the  stout,  healthy  boles  of  magni- 
ficent conifers. 

He  heard  voices  in  the  direction 
Cooper  was  leading  him. 

Then  Roy  saw  them:  two  shapes 
flickering  in  the  rays  of  a  hooded  light. 
One  man  was  leaning  against  a  tree, 


holding  a  flashlight  with  fingers  splay- 
ed over  the  lens.  The  other  took  some- 
thing from  a  pocket— a  steel  spike  that 
threw  a  gleam  in  the  meager  light. 
The  figure  touched  a  tree  with  it,  while 
his  other  hand  lifted  a  barely  discerni- 
ble hammer  in  his  clinched  fist.  The 
hammer  was  poised. 

No  blow  was  struck. 

Roy  heard  a  grunt.  Then  another.  The 
two  figues  froze  as  if  petrified. 

"We  can  talk  now,  Roy,"  Cooper 
said  in  a  normal  voice  that  shattered 
the  preternatural  silence. 

The  doctor  pulled  his  own  flashlight 
from  his  hip  pocket  and  trained  it  on 
the  two  figures.  Roy  gasped,  could 
hardly  draw  a  breath. 

Where  the  men  touched  the  tree, 
tentacles  of  bark— brown,  knobby 
bark— encapsulated  their  hands  and 
wrists.  For  a  moment  they  looked  as  if 
they  were  pulling  at  the  tree  with  hands 
of  gnarled  wood.  Even  as  he  watched, 
the  bark  grew  out  the  arms  and  up  the 
legs,  twisting,  crinkling,  engulfing,  out 
to  the  hips,  the  shoulders,  and  finally 
.  .  .  the  heads,  until  there  were  no  men 
there  at  all,  just  woody  excrescencies 
of  the  tree. 

"I  suppose  you've  heard  a  lot  of 
nonsense  about  the  Druids,    Roy,"  Dr. 
Cooper  said  in  a  conversational  tone. 
"Stonehenge  and  all  that.  Pure  rubbish. 
We've  never  been  concerned  with  any- 
thing but  trees— the  spirits,  the  good- 
ness of  trees." 

He  began  sloshing  the  contents  of 
the  can  over  the  gruesome  misshapen 
standing  lumps.  "And  we've  kept  up 
to  date,  too.  When  needed,  there's  noth- 
ing like  a  modern  herbicide  to  keep 
the  trash  out  of  a  good  stand  of  trees. 

"C'mon,  boy.  Time  we  got  back  for  a 
little  bourbon  and  branch  water.  Don't 
stand  there  like  a  bump  on  a  log."  • 

Charles  Shade  is  a  Durham  writer. 


Clergy  changes 


Ordained:  the  Rev.  Vicki  S.  Wesen, 
rector  of  Emmanuel  and  vicar  of  All 
Saints,  Warrenton,  and  Good  Shepherd, 
Ridgeway;  the  Rev.  Charles  Parthum, 
Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  priest;  the  Rev. 
Jane  Bruce,  Good  Shepherd,  Rocky 
Mount,  priest;  the  Rev.  Virginia  Herring, 
Charlotte,  deacon;  the  Rev.  Ed  Pickup, 
St.  Mary's,  High  Point,  deacon. 

Into  the  diocese:  the  Rev.  Ralph  Ed- 
ward Macy,  interim  rector,  Holy 
Family,  Chapel  Hill;  the  Rev.  Edwin 
H.  Voorhees,  Jr.,  from  vicar  to  rector 
at  St.  John's,  Wake  Forest;  the  Rev. 


Catherine  R.  Powell,  from  the  Diocese 
of  Washington;  the  Rev.  Ned  Bailey, 
from  Pennsylvania  to  vicar  of  Good 
Shepherd,  Cooleemee  and  Ascension, 
Fork;  the  Rev.  G.  Markis  House,  from 
rector,  Christ  Church,  Rocky  Mount, 
to  rector,  St.  Andrew's,  Charlotte;  the 
Rev.  E.  Boyd  Coarsey,  from  the  Dio- 
cese of  Southeast  Florida;  the  Rev.  J. 
Stephen  Freeman,  from  St.  George's 
Anderson,  to  part-time  assistant  rector, 
St.  Stephen's,  Durham;  the  Rev.  Keith 
Mathews,  rector,  Trinity,  Scotland 
Neck;  the  Rev.  Grayson  Clary,  part- 
time  vicar,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Troy; 


the  Rev.  Thomas  Ehrich,  rector,  St. 
Martin's,  Charlotte;  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Weatherly,  part-time  vicar,  St.  Mat- 
thew's, Kernersville. 

Out  of  the  diocese:  the  Rev.  Bob 
Cathers,  from  rector,  Trinity,  Mount 
Airy,  to  Diocese  of  Southwest  Florida; 
the  Rev.  Julian  A.  Cave,  Jr.,  from  resi- 
dent of  diocese  to  Diocese  of  East  Caro- 
lina; the  Rev.  Robert  Henley,  from  non- 
parochial  to  Diocese  of  Western  North 
Carolina;  the  Rev.  Lise  Hildebrandt,  to 
the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh;  the  Rev. 
Paul  Tunkle,  from  St.  Luke's,  Salisbury, 


to  Diocese  of  New  Jersey;  the  Rev.  Gary 
Gamett,  non-parochial,  to  the  Diocese 
of  Atlanta;  the  Rev.  Gary  Fulton,  from 
rector,  Holy  Family,  Chapel  Hill,  to  St. 
Thomas',  Bath;  the  Rev.  Ira  Johnson, 
from  rector,  St.  Stephen's,  Winston- 
Salem,  to  the  Diocese  of  Maryland;  the 
Rev.  Gary  Cline,  from  vicar,  Trinity, 
Fuquay-Varina  to  Grace  Church,  The 
Plains,  Va. 

Other:  the  Rev.  Keith  Reeve,  from  in- 
terim rector,  Trinity,  Scotland  Neck,  to 
non-parochial;  the  Rev.  William  Grif- 
fin, deceased  July  15,  1988. 
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Church  names'  meanings 


By  Frank  Qrubbs 


The  following  is  a  listing  of  diocesan 
church  names  and  their  meanings.  Are 
you  familiar  with  the  names  of  the 
other  churches  in  the  diocese? 

The  five  most  numerous  church 
names  in  the  diocese  are:  1.  St.  Paul's. 
2.  Christ  Church.  3.  Good  Shepherd/St. 
Luke's/  St.  Mark's  (tie).  4.  St.  Stephen's/ 
St.  John's.  5.  St.  Christopher's/St. 
Michael's. 

Christ  Church,  Emmanuel,  Good 
Shepherd,  Redeemer,  Saviour  and 
Messiah  all  are  titles  which  honor  our 
Lord. 

Holy  Comforter  and  Holy  Spirit  refer 
to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
lives. 

All  Souls'  and  All  Saints'  both  honor 
all  the  departed  faithful  who  rest  in 
Christ. 

Chapel  of  the  Cross  originally  meant 
a  chapel  displaying  a  piece  of  the  True 
Cross.  Today  the  name  recalls  the 
cruclxion. 

Holy  Family  honors  the  memory  of 
Mary,  Joseph  and  the  young  Jesus. 

Chapel  of  Hope  refers  to  the  resur- 
rection and  salvation. 

Epiphany  recalls  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  (the  Wise 
Men). 

Advent  refers  to  the  first  coming  of 


Trinity  honors  the  heavenly  trium- 
virate: the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit. 

Holy  Innocents'  remembers  the 
children  killed  by  Herod  the  Great  at 
Bethlehem  shortly  after  Christ's  birth. 

Ephphatha  recalls  the  word  used  by 
Christ  to  heal  a  deaf  mute  and  Christ's 
healing  power  in  our  lives. 

Grace  reminds  us  of  God's  free  gift 
of  salvation. 

Nativity  honors  Christ's  wonderous 
birth. 

Calvary  recalls  Christ's  suffering,  cru- 
cifixion and  atonement. 

Galloway  Memorial  was  begun  by 
the  Galloway  family  of  Elkin  in  honor 
of  Col.  Alexander  Galloway,  a  faithful 
Episcopalian. 

St.  Mark's  honors  the  companion  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  reportedly 
wrote  down  Peter's  words  and  was 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  Egypt.  His  relics 
are  in  St.  Mark's  Cathedral  in  Venice. 

St.  Matthew,  the  disciple  and  Gospel 
writer,  reportedly  was  martyred  in 
Ethiopia. 

St.  James,  a  disciple,  was  first  Bish- 
op of  Jerusalem  and  was  beheaded  by 
Herod  Agrippa.  St.  James  the  Younger, 
writer  of  the  Gospel  and  also  a  disciple, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  crucified  in 
Egypt  or  thrown  from  a  tower  in  Jeru- 
salem. (Which  James  is  your  church 
named  after?! 


Calvary 

Christ  and  sometimes  to  the  second 
coming. 

Ascension  recalls  the  ascension  of 
Christ  into  Heaven  and,  later,  all  the 
faithful. 


St.  Elizabeth  was  the  cousin  of  Mary 
and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 

St.  David  was  a  6th  century  abbot 
who  performed  miracles;  he  is  also  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales. 


St.  Anna  was  the  Hebrew  woman 
who  hailed  Jesus  as  the  Holy  One  at 
his  presentation  in  the  temple. 

St.  Matthias  was  elected  a  disciple  to 
replace  Judas  and  was  later  martyred. 

St.  Cyprian  was  the  3rd  century 
Bishop  of  Carthage  and  defender  of 
the  orthodoxy. 

St.  Bartholomew,  a  disciple,  went  to 
northern  India  and  was  flayed  to  death 
in  Armenia.  (Benjamin  Franklin  work- 
ed in  London's  ancient  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew.) 

St.  Ambrose  was  the  4th  century 
Bishop  of  Milan  and  was  famous  for 
his  hymns. 

St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  was  the  au- 
thor of  The  City  of  Cod.  St.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury  was  the  first  Bishop  of 
Canterbury. 

St.  Timothy,  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
was  the  first  Bishop  of  Ephesus  and 
was  martyred. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  one  of  Christ's 
closest  friends,  was  healed  by  him. 
She  was  one  of  the  women  at  the  tomb 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  martyred 
in  southern  France. 

St.  Anne  was  the  mother  of  Mary 
and  is  the  saint  of  childbirth.  (She  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.) 

St.  George  was  a  Christian  Roman 
soldier  who  preached  in  Asia  Minor  and 
was  martyred.  He  is  the  patron  saint 
of  England. 

St.  Peter  was  the  leader  of  the  disci- 
ples. He  was  crucified  upside  down  in 
Rome  in  Nero's  circus,  located  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Vatican. 

St.  Clement  was  the  first  Roman  pope 
and  was  martyred. 

St.  Alban  was  the  first  Christian  mar- 
tyr of  England.  His  grave  lies  beneath 
St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  north  of  London. 

St.  Joseph's  honors  the  husband  of 
Mary. 

St.  Luke  was  the  companion  of  Paul, 
author  of  a  Gospel,  a  Gentile,  a  physi- 
cian and  a  martyr. 

St.  Philip  the  Disciple  was  martyred 
in  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor. 

St.  Stephen  was  a  deacon  of  the  first 
church.  He  was  stoned  to  death  and 
became  the  first  Christian  martyr. 

St.  Titus  was  a  companion  of  Paul 
and  Bishop  of  Crete. 

St.  Mary,  "Our  Lady"  was  the  moth- 
er of  Christ. 

St.  Barnabas  traveled  with  Paul  and 
Mark  and  was  martyred  on  Cyprus. 

St.  Francis  is  the  patron  saint  of 
animals.  He  is  buried  in  the  cathedral 
in  his  hometown  of  Assisi,  Italy. 

St.  John,  "the  beloved  disciple,"  is 
the  only  disciple  not  martyred.  He  was 
exiled  to  Patmos,  where  he  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  written  Revelations.  He 
died  in  Ephesus. 

St.  Athanasius  was  the  4th  century 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  a  defender 
of  orthodoxy. 

St.  Paul,  the  greatest  early  Christian 


Ascension 

theologian  and  missionary,  was  be- 
headed outside  Rome.  He  is  buried  un- 
der St.  Paul-Outside-the-Walls.  Italian 
tradition  has  it  that  his  severed  head 
bounced  three  times,  and  three  chapels 
were  constructed  on  those  spots. 

St.  Andrew  was  the  brother  of  Peter 
and  a  missionary  to  Turkey,  Russia 
and  Greece.  He  was  crucified  on  a 
cross  shaped  like  an  X. 

St.  Christopher  was  a  figure  of  the 
3rd  century.  He  was  a  giant  who  suppo- 
sedly carried  the  Christ  Child  through 
a  flood.  Martyred  in  Asia  Minor,  Christo- 
pher is  considered  the  patron  saint  of 
travelers,  although  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  unsure  of  his  status. 

St.  Margaret  was  a  3rd  century  Chris- 
tian who  lived  in  Antioch.  She  was 
either  martyred  by  decapitation  or  was 
eaten  by  a  beast. 

St.  Martin  lived  near  Tours,  France, 
and  was  a  pacifist  monk  who  gave  his 
cloak  to  a  beggar.  His  symbol  is  a  cloak. 

St.  Michael  is  God's  warrior,  con- 
queror of  Satan  and  an  archangel.  His 
symbol  is  a  sword. 

St.  Thomas  the  Disciple  doubted  the 
Resurrection.  He  became  a  missionary 
to  India,  where  he  was  killed  by  a 
flight  of  arrows  while  at  prayer. 

Transfiguration  honors  the  manifes- 
tation of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  before  the  Crucifixion.  • 

Frank  Grubbs  is  historiographer  of  the 
diocese  and  a  communicant  of  St.  Paul's, 
Cary. 
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New  English  Bible  is  worthy 


By  Richard  A.  Henshaw 

In  1947  a  group  of  English  churchmen 
set  up  a  committee  to  undertake  a 
completely  new  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, including  the  Apocrypha.  The 
readership  they  envisioned  was  one 
that  "had  no  effective  contact  with  the 
Church,"  to  whom  older-type  transla- 
tions "had  an  air  of  unreality,"  and 
young  people  for  whom  they  hoped 
the  Bible  might  become  contemporary. 

The  panel,  appointed  by  the  church- 
es and  chaired  by  learned  bishops, 
consisted  mostly  of  university  scholars, 
though  representing  a  wide  range. 
They  were  conscious  of  the  foibles  of 
past  groups  who  used  words  no  longer 
in  the  language,  and  phrases  that  had 
"hallowed  associations"  but  no  sense  of 
reality.  To  counteract  this,  a  Panel  of 
Literary  Advisors  was  appointed,  peo- 
ple who  were  not  experts  in  biblical 
languages  but  who  had  a  good  literary 
style,  who  then  went  over  the  work  of 
the  translators. 

This  Bible,  the  New  English  Bible, 
has  been  overwhelmingly  accepted  by 
the  British,  and  the  wider  English- 
speaking  world.  Millions  of  copies 
have  been  sold  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  came  out  in  1961  under  the  bril- 
liant leadership  of  C.H.  Dodd,  professor 
at  Cambridge  University,  and  author 
of  many  commentaries. 

The  Old  Testament  is  more  difficult 
to  translate  than  the  New,  and  has  a 
much  wider  variety  of  literary  forms. 
It  was  finished  by  1970,  under  the  con- 
venorship  of  Godfrey  R.  Driver  of  Ox- 
ford University  together  with  a  slightly 
revised  edition  of  the  1961  New  Testa- 
ment. Those  of  us  who  were  sent  pa- 
perback copies  of  the  1961  New  Testa- 
ment were  asked  to  comment  upon  it, 
and  these  inputs  were  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  new  edition. 

When  something  new  like  this  pro- 
ject goes  out  to  such  a  diverse  public, 
there  are  bound  to  be  strong  feelings 
pro  and  con.  To  begin  with,  the  at- 
tempt to  put  the  Bible  into  contem- 
porary English  is  impossible.  Whose 
English  is  to  be  used?  The  British  them 


selves  use  a  number  of  separate  dialects, 
idioms  and  spellings.  C.H.  Dodd  tells 
an  amusing  tale  of  the  search  for  a 
contemporary  way  of  putting  the  term 
"the  fatted  calf"  in  the  Prodigal  Son  story 
in  Luke  15:11-32.  He  went  to  his  butch- 
er for  a  modern  English  term.  "Well, 
gov'n'r,  the  butcher  said,  we  call  that 
by  the  old-fashioned  words  'fatted  calf.'" 
So  a  400-year-old  term  is  still  being 
used! 

Address  to  God  in  Elizabethan  "thee" 
and  "thou"  was  thought  inconsistent 
with  contemporary  language,  but  it  was 
desirable  to  use  a  term  of  respect.  So 
the  compromise:  "You"  was  said  in  ad- 
dressing the  Deity,  "Thou"  in  praying 


to  the  Deity.  Another  difficult  problem 
relates  to  the  very  nature  of  biblical 
literature  itself.  It  is  couched  in  high- 
level  prose  and  poetry,  and  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  message  often  reside 
in  the  very  ambiguity  of  the  phraseology. 
The  earlier  Bible  translators  felt  this 
and  retained  these  ambiguities,  but  the 
NEB  tends  to  make  everything  clear. 
The  first  few  verses  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  John  would  be  an  exam- 
ple of  this.  The  first  verse  would  read 
literally:  "In  beginning  was  the  logos, 
and  the  logos  was  with  (or,  towards) 
God,  and  God  was  the  logos."  This  is 
beautifully  ambiguous,  yet  we  find 
that  the  NEB's  translation  "and  what 


God  was,  the  Word  was"  does  not 
carry  the  several  levels  of  meaning  of 
the  original;  it  is  too  definite.  Further- 
more, the  Greek  does  not  say  that. 
Have  the  translators  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  be  different  from  past  versions? 
If  so,  that  is  not  a  sufficient  policy  to 
govern  a  translation. 

The  NEB  has  been  criticized  for  idio- 
syncratic decisions  in  many  cases.  The 
Hebrew  of  Psalm  34:10  has  "young 
lions  are  in  want  and  are  hungry."  The 
NEB  has  "unbelievers  .  .  ."  This  is  bas- 
ed on  the  choice  of  an  Arabic  cognate, 
not  taking  into  account  the  idea  that 
animal  names  are  used  metaphorically 
in  the  Old  Testament.  We  suspect  that 
this  decision  was  made  by  the  chair- 
man, G.R.  Driver,  who  has  a  penchant 
for  such. 

In  the  Cain  and  Abel  story,  Cain 
rose  up  in  a  complex  of  emotions  and 
slew  his  brother  Abel.  He  is  warned 
by  God  in  a  poem  (Genesis  4:7),  the 
NEB  saying:  "Sin  is  a  demon  crouching 
at  the  door."  Admittedly  there  is  some 
inexplicable  grammar  in  this  text  (some 
would  call  it  corrupt),  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  conjuring  up  a  demon  which 
is  not  in  the  original.  We  have  enough 
problems  with  deranged  people  who 
think  they  are  demons  without  giving 
them  biblical  backing.  Maybe  these  con- 
troversial decisions  are  the  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  such  an  imaginatively 
translated  Bible  as  the  NEB.  Maybe  a 
revision  will  modify  the  extremes  of 
what  they  have  done;  this  has  already 
happened  in  the  1970  revision  of  the 
New  Testament. 

So,  though  we  might  fault  this  new 
Bible  for  not  following  the  original  text 
in  spots,  and  for  choosing  clauses  which 
do  not  soothe  our  poetic  spirits  as  the 
older  versions  did,  it  represents  a  power- 
ful effort  to  make  the  Bible  accessible 
for  today's  person.  It  is  well  worth  a 
place  in  our  libraries.  • 

This  is  the  third  in  an  eight-part  series  on 
translations  of  the  Bible.  The  Rev.  Richard 
A.  Henshaw  is  professor  of  Old  Testament 
at  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School/Bex- 
ley  Hall/Crozer  Theological  Seminary  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Coming  in  October 


Sunlight  and  Shadow  at  Lambeth:  Palaces,  prayer,  pomp, 
polygamists  and  cries  of  "Satanic"  women's  ordination.  Is  the  Angli- 
can Communion  stronger  or  weaker  after  this  summer's  meeting  at 
Canterbury? 

Auden  and  the  Prayer  Book:  What  Auden,  the  poet  of  the  Age 
of  Anxiety,  thought  about  Prayer  Book  revision.  Plus  an  explanation 
of  why  it  takes  time  for  speech  to  become  filled  with  meaning. 


Hollywood's  latest  tango  with  Christ:  Did  the  Devil  make  Mar- 
tin Scorcese  film  "The  Last  Temptation"?  And  is  it  thumbs-up  or 
thumbs-down  for  a  movie  showing  a  questioning,  faltering  Jesus? 

Rapture:  "Even  though  I  knew  Hell  was  my  ultimate  home,  I 
wasn't  sufficiently  scared  to  grovel  at  the  altar."  Author  Suzanne 
Britt  Jordan  recalls  the  fateful  summer  she  found  Jesus  and  landed 
a  cute  guy,  too. 
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Work  begun  on  youth  addition 


By  Gail  Doucette  Wojton 

"The  Diocese  is  sending  an  unmistak- 
able signal  to  its  young  people  that  we 
love  you,  we  care  for  you.  The  youth 
facility  at  Browns  Summit  will  be  a  place 
that  is  uniquely  theirs.  It's  an  exciting, 
upbeat  place  that  will  meet  the  young 
people  where  they  are,  and  coming 
from  an  'old  man'  that's  saying  some- 
thing." That's  how  Emmett  Sebrell  sees 
the  youth  facility  at  the  Conference  Cen- 
ter at  Browns  Summit,  construction  of 
which  will  begin  this  month. 

Emmett  Sebrell  ought  to  know.  He 
was  on  the  first  board  of  directors  of 
the  Conference  Center,  oversaw  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  buildings  and 
will  do  it  again  as  vice  chairman  and 
executive  vice  president  of  McDevitt 
and  Street,  who  have  contracted  to 
build  the  youth  facility. 

The  facility  is  first  in  line  for  the 
funds  now  being  raised  by  the  ACTS 
campaign  of  the  diocese.  Since  $5  mil- 
lion has  already  been  pledged,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Conference  Center 
have  been  given  the  go-ahead  to  com- 
plete design  development  and  obtain 
estimates  from  subcontractors  to  fix  the 
final  cost.  "On  September  22,  the  board 
will  have  one  more  meeting,  to  decide 
if  we  must  take  something  out  of  the 
plans  because  of  cost  constraints,"  says 
Bob  Darst,  chairman  of  the  building 


committee.  Then  they  will  execute  the 
contract  and  break  ground  for  anticipat- 
ed occupancy  in  the  summer  of  1989. 

"It  was  a  long  time  getting  to  this  point," 
says  Darst.  "We  have  gone  through  the 
laborious  process  of  revalidating  the  or- 
ginal  plans  shown  in  the  ACTS  campaign 
literature,  which  had  been  drawn  five 
years  ago.  We  asked  ourselves,  what 
do  we  know  today  that  we  didn't  know 
five  years  ago?  Then  we  sat  down  to- 
gether and  took  the  schematics  drawn 
five  years  ago,  tore  them  apart  and  laid 
them  out  totally  differently,  to  try  to 
meet  our  current  need  and  be  more  cost- 
effective." 

The  members  of  the  building  com- 
mittee include  Darst,  Larry  Tomlinson, 
Rose  Flannagan,  Fred  Warnecke,  Vic 
Mansfield  and  Bishop  Robert  Estill. 

With  the  commitment  for  the  esti- 
mated $2.9  million  in  hand,  the  build- 
ing committee  met  in  April  with  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  original  plans,  Cooper- 
Lecky  of  Washington,  D.C. ,  and  with  the 
people  who  run  the  Conference  Cen- 
ter—Executive Director  Dick  Hord,  Phil 
Whitacre,  Betty  Brown,  Bob  Nordbruck 
and  Brenda  Purcell— and  those  who 
would  use  it,  represented  by  the  youth 
coordinator  of  the  diocese,  Frances. 
Payne,  and  Harrison  Simons,  rector  of 
St.  Stephen's  and  St.  Cyprian's  in  Ox- 
ford, who  offered  input  on  the  variety 
of  possible  diocesan  uses. 

"We  are  extremely  fortunate  in  our 


choice  of  architects  and  general  con- 
tractor," Darst  admits.  Cooper-Lecky 
has  designed  numerous  conference  cen- 
ters, including  Trinity  at  Emerald  Isle 
for  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  and 
Rosland  in  Virginia.  McDevitt  and  Street 
had  the  advantage  of  experience,  hav- 
ing built  the  present  facilities,  and  the 
good  fortune  of  having  Emmett  Sebrell. 

"We  wanted  a  plan  which  would 
give  us  the  tools  and  facilities  to  enhance 
our  ability  to  serve  the  young  people  in 
a  multitude  of  ways,"  says  Dick  Hord, 
"from  large  conferences  to  EYC's  coming 
here  for  retreats,  from  summer  camping 
programs  to  camping  for  the  handicap- 
ped." But  they  wanted  it  "nice  enough 
for  adults"  to  use  when  no  youth  acti- 
vities were  scheduled. 

Another  consideration  was  serving 
other  denominations  and  organizations 
as  a  means  of  outreach,  which  would 
spread  the  cost  and  enable  diocesan 
groups  to  use  the  facilities  at  a  lesser 
rate.  "I  think  we're  going  to  see  more 
and  more  shared  facilities,"  says  Dick 
Hord.  "I've  observed  over  the  years  that 
when  we  serve  a  mix  of  secular  and 
religious  groups  this  'cross-fertilization' 
if  you  will  is  an  invigorating  way  of 
ministering  to  the  world."— 

What  Cooper-Lecky  ultimately  de- 
signed is  "a  unigue  structure  that  mys- 
tified me  at  first,"  admits  Dick  Hord, 
"but  the  kids  are  really  excited  about 
it.  It  offers  creative  ways  to  deal  with 


our  needs  within  our  budget." 

"The  youth  cluster  is  going  to  be 
fabulous,"  says  Bob  Darst.  "First  of  all 
there  will  be  a  circular  building  for 
meeting  to  accommodate  up  to  120. 
Downstairs,  around  a  central  fireplace 
there  will  be  a  softly  carpeted  floor  for 
the  kids  to  throw  down  their  sleeping 
bags  when  we  have  extra-large 
groups." 

The  dorms  will  sleep  96  in  groups  of 
8.  "This  is  the  most  exciting  concept," 
says  Bob  Darst.  "There  will  be  12  build- 
ings wandering  through  the  woods  in 
most  definitely  not  a  straight  line.  There 
will  be  porches  to  'hang  out'  and  you 
can  even  walk  underneath  them  at 
places." 

The  activities  building  will  be  large 
enough  for  a  complete  basketball  court, 
maintenance  and  storage,  and  chang- 
ing rooms  for  the  adjacent  pool. 

Sebrell  credits  the  team  approach  to 
construction  for  the  harmony  of  the 
final  design.  "Every  side  has  a  chance 
to  give  his  expression:  the  architect  is 
concerned  with  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
the  contractor  with  its  practicality,  and 
the  owner  that  his  needs  will  be  met. 
Everyone  contributes,  and  everyone 
benefits."  ~ 

"Now  we're  ready  to  go  to  work!"  • 

Gail  Doucette  Wojton  is  a  Raleigh  writer 
and  a  communicant  of  Church  of  the  Na- 
tivity. 


Wholeness  /  from  page  4 

ward  holiness  and  wholeness. 

Each  of  us  has  a  unique  True  Self.  It 
follows  then  that  every  journey  is  uni- 
que, and  that  every  person  will  have  a 
somewhat  different  view  of  wholeness. 
Annette  Cullipher  speaks  of  discover- 
ing "those  parts  of  myself  that  I  had 
not  known  .  .  .  and  just  blossoming, 
becoming,  growing."  Her  husband 
Jim  finds  it  "the  process  of  coming  in 
to  an  experience  more  and  more  of 
the  relationship  with  God,  and  that 
relationship  being  the  path  of  whole- 
ness." 

Jungian  analyst  Richard  Stein  spoke 
at  the  most  recent  wholeness  con- 
ference at  Kanuga,  calling  wholeness 
"living  a  full  life  in  the  world  with  an 
orientation  towards  living  it  conscious- 
ly ..  .  and  then  just  taking  the  pro- 
blems of  life  as  they  come."  It's  a  pro- 
cess, not  a  goal,  Stein  says.  In  fact,  he 
asserts,  "If  you  set  it  up  as  a  goal,  it's 
counterproductive." 

Marion  Woodman  agrees.  "Jung  says 
that  when  you're  on  the  path,  you're 
at  the  goal,"  says  the  Jungian  analyst 
and  writer.  In  other  words,  it  is  more 
important  to  live  life  as  a  journey  to- 


ward wholeness  than  to  affix  wholeness 
as  a  goal  that  must  be  won.  In  Christian 
terms,  it's  beyond  most  of  us  to  become 
truly  Christlike;  it  is  more  productive 
to  see  ourselves  as  good  followers  on 
the  pathway  of  Christ. 

The  question  immediately  rises  as  to 
the  relative  balance  of  psychology  and 
spirit  in  the  journey  toward  wholeness. 
The  Culliphers  take  a  specifically  Chris- 
tian view  of  wholeness,  with  Annette 
adding,  "It's  one  journey."  Stein,  while 
noting  that  Jung  talked  primarily  of 
psychological  wholeness,  says  that  the 
quest  "inevitably  leads  the  individual 
into  spiritual  questioning."  The  spiritual 
component,  he  says,  may  take  the  form 
of  Christianity  or  Eastern  religions  or 
some  other  spiritual  system.  Stein  also 
makes  the  interesting  point  that  a  per- 
son's journey  need  not  be  inner  and 
may  focus,  for  example,  on  art,  social 
action,  science  or  philosophy. 

The  Journey  into  Wholeness  con- 
ferences encompass  diverse  activities. 
There  are  lectures  on  psychological  and 
spiritual  issues  and  workshops  on  such 
varied  activities  as  creative  writing, 
mask-making  and  music. 

Here's  an  example  of  what  can  hap- 
pen: A  workshop  leader  asked  a  group 


of  20  to  listen  without  preconceptions 
to  a  three-minute  selection  of  classical 
music.  Afterward,  everyone  talked 
about  the  feelings  generated  by  the 
music.  This  simple  exercise  had  com- 
plex results.  One  man,  a  former  Army 
chaplain,  reported  a  sense  of  relief  and 
peace  about  his  adopted  Vietnamese 
child,  who  had  died  20  years  earlier  in 
a  bombing  raid.  This  experience  wasn't 
typical,  but  many  in  the  group  reported 
seeing  new  perspectives  on  old  situa- 
tions. Clearly,  the  music  allowed  some 
to  re-experience  the  past  in  a  new  way 
and,  by  doing  so,  to  encourage  the  heal- 
ing of  old  wounds,  one  step  in  the  jour- 
ney toward  wholeness. 

Another  question  that  may  rise  is 
whether  this  journey  is  necessary.  Isn't 
the  evidence  of  our  eyes  that  most  peo- 
ple are  in  fact  "whole?" 

On  the  surface  perhaps.  On  the  sur- 
face, it  is  easy  to  say:  "Of  course  I'm 
whole.  I  keep  my  body  and  mind  and 
spirit  together."  But  probe  to  a  deeper 
level  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  true 
wholeness  is  a  very  complex  thing.  If 
we  look  deeply  into  ourselves,  we  may 
discover  old  wounds.  And  the  question 
becomes  one  of  bringing  the  dark  areas 
of  our  lives  into  the  light.  A  deep  look 


makes  it  clear  how  difficult  it  is— in  this 
age  of  radical  fragmentation— to  live 
lives  that  are  spiritually  and  psycholog- 
ically healthy. 

To  all  these  questions,  the  wholeness 
conference  offers  a  pathway  to  follow. 
It  does  not  offer  a  state  to  be  acquired. 
The  Jungian  thought  is  that  we  need  to 
be  honest  about  our  weaknesses— the 
less-than-perfect  parts  of  our  psyches— 
so  we  can  accept  them  as  part  of  our 
wholeness. 

The  journey  may  appear  to  be  a 
never-ending  process.  It  is.  But  this  is 
okay.  Because  the  journey  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  goal,  we  journeyers  toward 
wholeness  can  relax  and  concentrate 
on  the  here-and-now,  instead  of  the 
distant  future. 

The  journey  is  endless  and  sometimes 
difficult.  But  it  is  not  joyless,  for  joy  is 
a  dimension  of  wholeness.  To  be  jour- 
neying toward  wholeness— that  is,  to- 
ward holiness— is  to  be  journeying  to- 
ward joy,  and  with  joy. 

For  information  on  Journey  into 
Wholeness,  contact:  James  or  Annette 
Cullipher,  21  Windemere  Dr.,  Green- 
ville, SC  29615;  803-268-3947.  • 

Ralph  Earle  is  a  Chatham  County  writer. 


10. 


The  .Cqmmuni  c  ,a  nt 


Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

For  me,  the  two  great  services  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  were  the  "book- 
ends"  which  held  up  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  the  Lambeth  Conference. 
That  was  the  experience  of  living  with 
bishops  from  27  self-governing  prov- 
inces of  the  Anglican  Communion  span- 
ning 164  countries.  The  simultaneous 
translation  of  our  sessions  into  French, 
Spanish,  Japanese  and  Swahili  was  the 
sign  of  our  diversity. 

That  diversity  was  evident  at  the 
opening  service  as  the  long  procession 
moved  into  the  cathedral.  Three  weeks 
later,  the  unity  we  have  as  we  (no 
longer  strange  to  one  another)  called  out 
good-byes  and  as  new  friends  departed 
to  the  corners  of  the  earth  was  just  as 
evident.  Some,  like  our  roommates 
from  the  Sudan,  were  returning  to  fam- 
ine and  hardship;  others  would  return 
to  political  upheaval  and  danger;  and 
still  others  would  tour  Europe,  "do"  Lon- 
don or  Paris  and  (a  very  few)  cruise 
away  in  luxury. 

Still,  the  overriding  achievements  of 
Lambeth,  in  my  opinion,  were  the  in- 
teractions and  the  relationships  which 
developed  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Certainly  the  issue  of  women's  or- 


dination—and the  possibilities  of  what 
will  happen  when  a  woman  becomes 
a  bishop— caught  the  public  eye  and 
demanded  our  time  and  energy.  Vari- 
ous resolutions  which  touched  on  sensi- 
tive issues  such  as  terrorism,  sanctions, 
polygamy,  sexuality  and  abortion,  were 
debated  and  passed.  Learned  lecturers 
were  heard  and  appreciated,  small  Bi- 
ble studies  and  group  discussions  were 
held  and  contributed  to  our  getting  to 
know  each  other;  and  worship,  com- 
mon meals  and  free  time  were  impor- 
tant, too. 

I  hope  the  reports  from  the  four  sec- 
tions will  be  read  and  used  for  further 
study  and  reference.  Ecumenical  rela- 
tions, dogmatic  and  pastoral  concerns, 
mission  and  ministry  and  Christianity 
and  the  social  order  were  the  areas  of 
study,  and  the  reports  were  made 
around  those  areas  and  are  to  be  in  print 
early  in  September. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Robert 
Runcie;  the  Rev.  Emelio  Castro,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches;  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Zizioulas, 
Metropolitan  of  Pergamos;  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Pierre  Duprey,  secretary  of  the  Secre- 
tariat for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
(Roman  Catholic);  Elizabeth  Templeton, 


formerly  on  the  divinity  school  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting); 
the  Rev.  Owen  Chadwick  of  Cam- 
bridge University;  the  Rev.  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  pastor/theologian  at  Catholic 
University,  Lima,  Peru;  the  Most  Rev. 
Keith  Rayner,  Archbishop  of  Adelaide. 
Responding  to  Archbishop  Rayner's  ad- 
dress were:  Professor  Rowan  Williams 
of  Oxford  University  and  the  Rev.  S. 
J.  Samartha,  of  the  United  Theological 
College,  Bangalore. 

Presentations  were  made  on  evangel- 
ization and  culture  by  Bishops  Bashir 
Jiwan  of  Hyderabad,  David  Jenkins  of 
Durham  and  David  Gitari  of  Mount 
Kenya  East.  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu,  surely  the  "star"  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  gave  three  powerful  med- 
itations, and  our  own  presiding  bishop, 
Edmond  Browning,  preached  at  the  final 
Eucharist.  So,  we  did  a  lot  of  listening 
as  well  as  talking,  and  those  addresses 
and  sermons  will  be  available,  too. 

Surely  the  high  point  in  the  social 
calendar  was  our  visit  (525  bishops 
and  400  wives)  to  Buckingham  Palace 
and  our  opportunity  to  be  presented  to 
the  queen  and  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Her  Royal  Majesty  was  most 
generous  in  moving  among  us  for  two 


hours,  along  with  Prince  Phillip,  Prince 
Charles,  Princess  Diana  and  Princess 
Margaret.  Joyce  Estill  and  Ann  Vest 
were  resplendent  in  their  big  hats  and 
white  gloves,  while  Bishop  Vest  and  I 
joined  the  sea  of  purple  in  our  cassocks. 
Just  the  thing  to  meet  a  queen! 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  spirit  which 
bound  us  together  for  those  three 
weeks  at  Lambeth  will  desert  us  as  we 
go  home.  We  may  need  to  call  on  all 
our  resources  of  patience  and  under- 
standing, particularly  over  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  woman  to  the  episcopate,  but 
the  unity  we  felt  came  from  the  power 
beyond  us  which  will,  I  believe,  contin- 
ue to  bind  us  together. 

Faithfully, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Cover:  Outside  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Bishop  Robert  Estill  talks  horses  with 
a  London  policeman.  Asked  about  his 
interest  in  horses,  the  bishop  said,  "I 
was  born  and  raised  in  Kentucky,  and 
I  think  that  should  explain  it." 


Suffragan  Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends  in  Christ, 

Once  every  10  years  since  1867,  bish- 
ops of  the  Anglican  Communion  have 
gathered  in  England  for  the  Lambeth 
Conference.  The  Estills,  the  Vests  and 
John  Justice  have  just  returned  from 
the  12th  Lambeth  Conference,  which 
met  July  16-Aug.  7  in  Canterbury. 

Your  bishops  joined  523  other  bish- 
ops representing  70  million  Anglicans 
from  the  27  provinces  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  encompassing  164 
countries.  Ann  and  Joyce  joined  450 
other  spouses  for  their  own  confer- 
ence; John  Justice  was  part  of  the  com- 
munications team. 

For  study  and  resolutions,  we  were 
divided  into  four  areas:  pastoral  and 
dogmatic,  ministry,  ecumenism,  and 
Christianity  and  the  social  order.  Bish- 
op Estill  was  in  the  ministry  group,  and 
I  was  in  Christianity  and  the  social  or- 
der. We  were  further  divided  into 
about  50  groups  of  approximately  10 
bishops  for  Bible  study. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  experience, 
and  like  most  extraordinary  experi- 
ences, very  difficult  to  communicate. 
We  are  going  to  attempt  to  communi- 
cate this  experience  at  three  meetings 
around  the  diocese  later  in  Septem- 
ber. What  I  would  like  to  do  in  this  let- 
ter is  share  with  you  some  of  the  high- 


lights. 

The  worship  was  rich,  well-done 
and  full  of  integrity— whether  we  were 
praying  together  in  our  small  groups 
or  gathered  in  the  majesty  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  Being  together  as 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
gave  us  a  sense  of  rootedness  and  con- 
nectedness both  to  one  another,  and  to 
our  rich  heritage.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Robert  Runcie,  chaired 
our  gatherings  with  grace,  humor,  great 
dignity  and  skill.  (He  is  not  a  "Pope," 
but  he  is  a  tremendous  "First  Among 
Equals.")  The  day  in  London  was  quite 
a  day:  morning  worship  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  lunch  at  Lambeth  Palace  and 
a  late-afternoon  garden  party  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  We  may  have  thought  we 
were  fairly  blase  about  royally,  but  you 
should  have  seen  all  those  tongue-tied 
Americans,  when  they  came  face  to 
face  with  the  royal  family. 

I  can't  describe  to  you  how  power- 
ful it  was  to  attend  a  performance  of 
T.S.  Eliot's  "Murder  in  the  Cathedral" 
in  the  undercroft  of  that  very  cathedral 
in  which  Thomas  a  Becket  was  mar- 
tyred in  1170. 

The  plenary  sessions  in  which  we 
heard  some  outstanding  presentations, 
and  in  which  we  discussed  and  debated 
resolutions  for  a  full  week,  were  an 
experience  in  the  world-wide  nature  of 


the  church,  and  an  instruction  to  me 
that  we  are  indeed  one  family  on  a 
very  small  planet.  (There  were  transla- 
tions in  Japanese,  Spanish,  French  and 
Swahili.) 

The  Third  World  came  alive  for  me 
in  a  way  that  it  never  has  before.  In 
my  small  group,  there  were  a  bishop 
from  West  Africa,  the  Archbishop  of 
the  Sudan  and  a  bishop  from  the  Nor- 
thern Philippines.  The  agony  and  the 
deprivation  that  these  people  work 
with  daily  is  beyond  description— and 
their  witness  to  me  was  a  most  com- 
pelling testimony  to  the  power  of  the 
Gospel.  I  will  never  again  pray  the 
Anglican  Cycle  of  Prayer  in  quite  the 
same  way— it  is  now  incarnate  and 
tangible. 

The  daily  Bible  study  was  rich  with 
the  experience  and  the  insights  of  "the 
nations"— our  small  group  spent  three 
weeks  working  on  John  13-16. 

The  resolutions  which  we  passed 
are,  I  think,  very  important.  They  car- 
ry no  legislative  weight  for  any  of  the 
27  provinces,  but  they  do  have  the  au- 
thority of  representing  the  collective 
thinking  of  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Communion. 

We  discovered  that  although  we  are 
diverse  in  our  cultures,  opinions  and 
priorities,  we  nevertheless  hold  together 
in  the  unity  which  comes  from  know- 


ing Jesus  as  the  Lord  over  all.  Paul's  re- 
minder that  in  Christ  there  is  "neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  slave  nor  free,  male 
nor  female,"  came  to  life  with  thrilling 
clarity. 

One  of  the  most  moving  of  all  the 
experiences  occurred  on  the  next-to- 
last  day  of  the  conference.  On  August 
6— the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration  and 
the  43rd  anniversary  of  Hiroshima— we 
all  gathered  in  the  late  afternoon  for  a 
Service  of  Light  led  by  the  bishops  of 
the  Japanese  Church.  Immediately  af- 
terward, the  Japanese  bishops  presided 
in  the  planting  of  a  "tree  of  life."  Join- 
ing them  were  the  primates  of  all  the 
churches  of  countries  which  had  been 
involved  in  World  War  II.  That  was  a 
powerful  symbol  and  sacrament— a 
reminder  that  it  is  only  through  the 
Prince  of  Peace  that  this  world  of  ours 
will  ever  know  any  kind  of  healing  and 
peace. 

All  of  us  who  went  want  to  thank 
all  of  you  for  making  that  kind  of  ex- 
perience available  to  us.  Our  fervent 
prayer  is  that  we  might  be  able  to  bring 
something  of  the  power  of  Lambeth 
'88  into  the  life  of  this  diocese. 

Faithfully, 
Frank  H.  Vest,  Jr. 


September     1988 
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"A  fresh  wind  is  indeed  blowing" 


New  York  (DPS)— The  first  woman 
bishop  in  the  Anglican  Communion 
has  been  elected. 

The  Rev.  Barbara  C.  Harris,  58,  was 
elected  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts on  Sept.  24.  She  was  elected  on 
the  eighth  ballot.  Needing  129  clergy 
and  126  votes  to  win,  she  got  145  of 
the  former  and  131  of  the  latter.  The 
runnerup,  with  108  clergy  and  116  lay 
votes,  was  the  Rev.  Marshall  W.  Hunt, 
rector  of  St.  Anne's,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Harris'  election  must  now  be  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
and  a  majority  of  the  118  diocesan 
standing  committees. 

Harris  is  interim  priest  at  the  Church 
of  the  Advocate  in  Philadelphia  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Publishing  Co. 

In  nominating  Harris,  the  Rev.  Mary 
Glasspool  emphasized  Harris'  30  years 
in  the  business  community,  her  parish 
service  as  a  deacon  and  priest  and  her 
work  with  diverse  church  group  on 
diocesan  and  national  levels. 

"She  may  at  times  make  us  uncom- 
fortable about  the  way  things  are," 
Glasspool  said,  "but  that  is  precisely 
what  Jesus  did.  He  made  the  religious 
people  of  his  time  uncomfortable  and 
when  they  responded  to  his  vision, 
they  did  so  by  changing  their  lives." 
Glasspool  is  rector  of  St.  Luke's  and  St. 
Margaret's,  Boston. 

Glasspool  also  said  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts  had  "the  rare  opportu- 
nity to  be  the  first,  with  the  blessing  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  to  realize  unity  in 
diversity,  thereby  moving  us  all  closer 
to  the  reign  of  God."  Massachusetts 
has  the  most  members  of  any  Episco- 
pal diocese. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Harris  said 
she  was  "deeply  honored"  by  her  elec- 
tion and  added: 

"The  significance  of  this  election 
must  be  seen  in  its  proper  context, 
which  is  far  broader  than  any  atten- 
tion that  may  be  focused  on  me  as  an 
individual.  It  marks  a  historic  moment 
for  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  worldwide  Anglican  Commu- 
nion, as  it  speaks  to  inclusiveness  in 
all  orders  of  the  Church's  ordained 
ministry— deacons,  priests,  and  now 
bishops." 

In  a  sermon  on  the  Sunday  after  her 
election,  Harris  told  her  congregation 
at  the  Church  of  the  Advocate  that  "A 
fresh  wind  is  indeed  blowing.  For  some 
they  are  refreshing  breezes.  For  others 
they  are  as  fearsome  as  a  hurricane." 

Bishop  David  Johnson  of  Massachu- 
setts took  the  election  results  to  Harris. 
She  let  out  a  "deep  gasp  of  incredulity" 


The  Rev.  Barbara  Harris 

when  told  she  had  been  elected,  John- 
son said.  He  also  said  that  he  doesn't 
anticipate  any  splits  in  the  diocese  be- 
cause of  a  woman  bishop. 

Johnson  asked  Harris  supporters  to 
"be  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others," 
and  added,  "The  Communion  is  repre- 
sented in  this  family  in  all  its  diversity. 
Unanimity  was  never  its  trademark, 
but  unity  has  always  been  its  desire." 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning 
said:  "For  many  it  is  the  occasion  of 
great  joy  and  celebration.  For  many  it 
is  a  troubling  time.  For  all  of  us  it  is  a 
time  when  we  will  be  flooded  with 
deep  emotions.  It  is  a  time  when  we 
will  test  our  commitment  to  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  but  more  especially  our 
sensitivity  to  feelings  and  convictions 
of  others." 

Harris'  consecration  will  have  "far- 
reaching  consequences  for  the  charac- 
ter of  Anglicanism,"  said  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  Robert  Runcie  in  a  state- 
ment from  Lambeth  Palace  in  London. 
"The  spirit  of  the  Lambeth  Conference 
has  given  all  the  bishops— including 
those  against  the  ordination  of  women— 
the  inspiration  to  maintain  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  unity  with  those  who 
differ.  I  renew  the  pledge  I  made  in 
Canterbury  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
serve  this  unity  as  we  begin  to  work 
out  the  implications  of  the  Massachu- 
setts election."  (See  related  story,  page  4.) 

Bishop  Fred  Borsch  of  Los  Angeles 
said:  "I  have  known  Barbara  Harris 
for  many  years  and  believe  she  is  high- 
ly qualified  to  be  a  bishop,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  witness  of  the  apostles. 
For  a  time  some  may  find  it  difficult  to 
see  in  her  a  personal  side  of  continuity 
and  unity  in  the  life  of  the  Church, 
but  I  believe  the  spirit  of  God  is  giving 


a  new  gift  for  the  understanding  of  the 
unity  of  all  Christians  and  the  future 
of  the  faith." 

Bishop  Graham  Leonard  of  London 
(Church  of  England)  said  the  election 
will  cause  deep  divisions  in  the  church. 
"In  common  with  many  other  bishops," 
he  said,  "I  would  be  unable  to  recognize 
a  woman  bishop  or  the  validity  of  any 
ordinations  or  confirmations  performed 
by  her." 

Barbara  Clementine  Harris  was  born 
June  12,  1930,  in  Philadelphia  and  join- 
ed the  Episcopal  Church  at  a  young 
age.  She  was  active  in  civil  rights  pro- 
grams of  the  Church  of  the  Advocate 
while  pursuing  a  public  relations  career 
which  included  12  years  with  the  Sun 
Oil  Company.  In  1974  she  was  crucifer 
at  the  service  at  which  the  Philadel- 
phia 11  were  unofficially  ordained  as 
the  first  women  priests  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church. 

Her  rector,  the  Rev.  Paul  Washing- 
ton, encouraged  her  to  seek  holy  or- 
ders, and  Harris  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1979  and  priest  in  1980  by  Bishop 
Lyman  Ogilby  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  early  1980s,  Harris  served  as 
assistant  at  Church  of  the  Advocate, 


priest-in-charge  at  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo,  Morristown,  Pa.,  and  chaplain 
in  the  Philadelphia  County  Prisons. 
She  returned  to  the  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vocate in  1984  and  was  appointed 
priest-in-charge  in  June  1988. 

In  1984,  Harris  became  executive 
director  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  which  publishes  the  peace- 
and-justice  journal,  The  Witness.  Her 
column  in  the  publication  is  called  "A 
Luta  Continua,"  an  anti-Portugese 
rallying  cry  from  the  Angolan  guerrilla 
movement.  The  phrase  means  "the 
struggle  continues." 

In  other  service,  the  suffragan  bishop- 
elect  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union 
of  Black  Episcopalians;  the  Task  Force 
on  Recruitment,  Training,  and  Deploy- 
ment of  Black  Clergy;  and  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America.  She  has 
served  on  the  boards  of  the  Episcopal 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the 
Pennsylvania  Foundation  for  Pastoral 
Counseling  and  the  Seybert  Institution. 
She  holds  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology  degree  from  Hobart 
and  William  Smith  Colleges. 

Harris  is  divorced  with  no  children 
and  makes  her  home  in  Philadelphia.  • 


UTO  gives  grants  for  human  needs 


Programs  to  address  compelling 
human  needs  can  receive  funding  from 
the  United  Thank  Offering  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Two  such  grants  were  made  in  the 
diocese  in  1988:  $5000  to  the  Orange/ 
Durham  Battered  Women's  Shelter  and 
$20,000  to  the  Guilford  County  Wom- 
en's Center. 

Guidelines  are  quite  specific  for  UTO 
grants.  Criteria  include  strong  Episco- 
pal connections,  a  focus  on  compelling 


human  needs  and/or  mission  expan- 
sion, limitation  to  one-year  funding  and 
other. 

Grants  in  this  diocese  are  processed 
through  Bishop  Robert  Estill's  office. 
This  year,  Bishop  Estill  asks  that  ap- 
plications for  grants  be  in  his  office  by 
December  15.  For  grant  request  forms 
or  other  information,  write  Bishop 
Estill  at:  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  P.O.  Box  17025,  Raleigh,  NC 
27619.  • 


Around  the  diocese 


Reminder  and  correction 

Last  month's  Communicant  gave  an  in- 
correct number  for  information  on  the 
annual  St.  Paul's  Prayer  Conference  in 
Cary. 

The  correct  number  is  919-467-1477. 

The  conference  will  be  held  Satur- 
day, Nov.  5,  from  9  a.m.  until  12:30 
p.m.,  with  a  Eucharist  to  follow.  The 
speaker  is  Dr.  James  Efird,  professor 
of  Biblical  Interpretation  at  Duke 
Divinity  School.  His  topic  will  be  the 
Gospel  of  John. 


Important  AIDS  conference 
coming  in  Charlotte 

AIDS  is  not  going  away  any  time 
soon.  Resolutions  stating  the  Christian 
imperative  to  minister  to  AIDS  patients 


The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Snow 

and  their  family  have  been  passed  by 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  and  by  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference, speaking  for  the  worldwide 
Anglican  Communion. 

On  Nov.  11-12,  a  conference  will  be 
held  in  Charlotte  to  equip  local  church 
people  to  carry  out  ministry  in  this 
area. 

The  conference's  purpose  is:  "To 
enable  the  diocese  of  North  Carolina 
to  respond  more  fully  to  the  AIDS 
epidemic  by  equipping  persons  from 
all  congregations  to  help  provide  min- 
istry in  and  through  local  churches  to 
persons  affected  by  AIDS." 

Host  for  the  conference  will  be  Christ 
Church,  and  the  sponsor  is  the  AIDS 
committee  of  the  Christian  Social  Min- 
istries Commission. 

The  two-day  conference  will  feature 
a  medical  and  sociological  update  on 
AIDS;  a  panel  on  ministering  to  AIDS 
patients;  discussion  of  the  financial  and 
housing  problems  of  people  affected 
by  AIDS;  meditations  and  prayers  led 


by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Snow  of  the  Epis- 
copal Divinity  School  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  others. 

The  goal  of  conference  planners  is  to 
involve  representatives,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  from  every  mission  and  parish 
in  the  diocese. 

There  is  a  registration  fee  of  $25, 
which  should  be  mailed  to:  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  (AIDS  Conference),  P.O. 
Box  6124,  Charlotte,  NC  28207.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  Diocesan 
AIDS  Conference.  Scholarship  money 
is  available.  For  information,  write 
Christ  Church's  rector,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Parsley  at  the  above  address,  or  call 
704-333-0378. 


Land  stewardship  conference 

The  contradiction  between  NIMBYs 
and  BIBs  is  the  subject  of  this  year's 
Lex  Mathews  Land  Stewardship  Con- 
ference. 

NIMBYs  are  Not  in  My  Back  Yard 
people,  and  BIBs  are  Bigger  is  Better 
people. 

The  confererence  will  be  Nov.  5-6  at 
Caraway  Conference  Center  in  Ashe- 
boro. 

The  sponsoring  Land  Stewardship 
Council  of  North  Carolina  sees  the 
NIMBY  notion  as  self-protective  and 
the  BIB  mindset  as  a  factor  in  the 
government/business  complex.  The 
conference  will  address  these  two  at- 
titudes—including the  contradiction 
and  conflict  between  them— in  terms 
of  North  Carolina's  overall  environ- 
mental situation. 

Fifteen  speakers  and  panelists  will 
discuss  the  state's  housing  and  urban- 
ization problems,  transportation  issues, 
growth  and  development  dilemmas, 
water  conservation,  waste  management 
and  the  Greenhouse  Effect. 

The  Land  Stewardship  Council  is  a 
Judeo-Christian  group  working  state- 
wide to  raise  people's  consciousness 
about  the  need  to  care  for  God's  cre- 
ation in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

For  information  on  the  conference 
or  the  Council,  call:  919-542-1077. 


Served  Home  for  52  years 

The  Thompson  Home  lost  a  great  and 
good  friend  this  year  with  the  death  of 
James  O.  Moore  of  Charlotte.  Moore 
became  active  in  Thompson  Home  af- 
fairs as  a  young  attorney  and  ended 
up  serving  on  the  board  of  directors 
for  52  years. 

He  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
board  of  the  Home  in  1968  and  con- 
tinued in  that  and  similar  capacities 
until  his  death  on  Sept.  1. 

His  other  service  to  the  church  in- 
cluded terms  on  the  Diocesan  Council 
and  the  Standing  Committee,  chair- 
manship of  the  Department  of  Finance 
of  the  diocese  and  numerous  terms  as 


At  the  clergy  conference  at  Browns  Summit  Oct.  3:  the  Rev.  John  Broome  describes  his 
sabbatical,  while  the  Rev.  Bill  Coolidge  (center)  and  the  Rev.  Wilson  Carter  listen,  look. 


vestry  member  of  Christ  Church,  Char- 
lotte. 

Moore  was  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  began  practicing 
law  in  Charlotte  in  1933.  During  World 
War  II,  he  was  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration's attorney  for  western 
North  Carolina.  Later  in  the  war,  he 
served  in  the  Pacific  as  signal  officer 
on  the  aircraft  carrier  Bennington. 

Moore's  connections  with  the  Thomp- 
son Home  went  back  to  its  very  begin- 
ning. His  great-uncle,  the  Rev.  Edwin 
A.  Osborne,  was  its  first  superinten- 
dent. During  Moore's  long  connection 
with  Thompson,  he  served  on  nearly 
all  its  committees  and  played  a  big 


Big  chills!  Ghost  Walk  is  a  Halloween  fund 
raiser  sponsored  by  the  ECW  of  St.  Mary's, 
High  Point.  Visitors  are  led  In  silence  by 
monk-robed  leaders,  stopping  at  seven  sta- 
tions. At  each  station  a  true  ghost  story  is 
toid  (spookily,  of  course).  The  story-tellers 
are  in  costume,  as  are  several  werewolves 
and  spirits  that  leap  out  along  the  way.  For 
details  on  how  to  put  on  a  Ghost  Walk  in 
your  parish,  write  Carol  Cullom,  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church,  W.  Farriss  at  N.  Main, 
High  Point,  NC  27262.  • 


role  in  helping  Thompson  evolve  from 
a  traditional  orphanage  to  a  residential 
treatment  center  for  helping  troubled 
children  and  providing  other  child  and 
family  services. 


Healing  talks  at  Emmanuel 

During  Oct.  13-30,  the  Rev.  Canon 
James  Glennon  will  present  a  series  of 
talks  on  the  healing  ministry  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  preaching  and  teaching  mission 
will  be  held  at  Emmanuel,  Southern 
Pines.  For  information,  call  the  church 
at  919-692-3171. 

Glennon  has  been  in  the  healing 
ministry  for  28  years  at  the  Anglican 
Cathedral  of  Sydney,  Australia,  the 
world's  largest  church-based  healing 
ministry. 


Training  set  on  adult 
children  of  alcoholics 

Much  attention  is  being  paid  these 
days  to  adult  children  of  alcoholics. 
Clinical  experience  and  professional 
literature  document  the  damage  done 
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to  children  who  grow  up  in  the  care 
and  keeping  of  problem  drinkers. 

On  Dec.  2-4,  two  professionals  in 
the  field  will  teach  up  to  65  church 
members  how  to  work  with  this  target 
group.  Ruth  Anderson  and  Franklin 
Ingram  will  lead  participants  through  a 
12-hour  curriculum  that  can  be  taken 
back  and  used  in  local  congregations. 

The  event  will  be  at  the  Conference 
Center  at  Browns  Summit  and  is  en- 
titled "Training  for  Ministry  with  Adult 
Children  of  Alcoholics:  A  Curriculum 
for  Extending  the  Healing  Ministry  of 
Your  Parish." 

Sponsored  by  the  Commission  on 
Alcohol  and  Drugs,  the  training  session 
is  designed  to  help  participants  under- 
stand the  damage  alcoholism  does  to 


children.  Characteristics  of  adult  chil- 
dren of  alcholics  will  be  discussed.  Fur- 
ther, the  session  will  deal  with  the 
root  question:  what  is  alcoholism? 

Among  the  themes  which  the  work- 
shop will  explore  are:  alcoholism  as  a 
family  illness;  typical  communication 
failures  in  the  families  of  alcoholics; 
and  such  core  issues  as  control,  guilt 
and  expression  of  feelings.  Techniques 
to  be  used  include  lectures,  guided 
meditations,  small-group  sharing  and 
keeping  journals. 

Participants  will  work  through  the 
12-hour  curriculum  (designed  by  Ander- 
son and  Ingram  and  pilot-tested  in  St. 
Mark's,  Raleigh,  and  other  sites);  then 
they  can  go  home  and  run  the  curric- 
ulum for  parish  members  there. 


The  ideal,  Ingram  says,  is  for  two 
people  to  come  from  each  parish  so 
they  can  help  one  another  with  the 
work  once  they  return  to  their  parish. 
However,  anyone  is  welcome. 

Anderson  is  an  associate  professor 
with  North  Carolina  State  University 
and  a  member  of  the  vestry  at  St. 
Mark's.  Ingram  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Duke  Divinity  School  with  18  years 
experience  in  the  drug  and  alcohol 
field. 

They  were  drawn  into  developing 
and  disseminating  their  curriculum  by 
a  shared  interest  in  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  growing  up  with  an  alcoholic 
parent.  A  parent's  addiction  to  alcohol 
can  throw  a  family  into  chaos.  Confu- 
sion and  sometimes  destructiveness 


are  common  products  of  alcohol  depen- 
dency. What  the  adult  brought  up  in 
such  a  family  needs  to  do,  the  trainers 
say,  is  to  resolve  the  residual  grief  and 
anger  from  childhood.  Anderson  and 
Ingram  have  gone  through  this  process 
themselves  and  gained  strength,  identity 
and  capability.  Now  they  are  sharing 
what  they  know  and  have  experienced 
with  others. 

The  $95  fee  covers  all  costs.  A  $25 
deposit  is  required.  To  register  or  get 
other  information,  contact:  The  Com- 
mission on  Alcohol  and  Drugs,  P.O. 
Box  18871,  Raleigh,  NC  27619;  (919) 
872-5358.  If  you  send  a  check,  make  it 
payable  to  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  with  a  note  earmarking  it  for 
Alcoholism  Conference. 


Calendar 


October  28-30,  Camp  Caraway,  Ashe- 
boro:  Fall  Youth  Conference.  $45;  schol- 
arships available.  For  information:  Frances 
Payne,  919-274-4279. 

November  4-5,  Caraway  Conference 
Center,  Asheboro:  Second  Annual  Lex 
Mathews  Land  Stewardship  Conference. 
The  true  price  of  comfortable  individual 
lifestyles,  the  problematic  marriage  of 
business  and  industry,  and  more.  $30 
registration  fee  at  conference,  $25  pre- 
registration  fee.  Contact:  Land  Steward- 
ship Council,  Rt.  4,  Box  426,  Pittsboro 
NC  27312;  919-542-1077. 

November  5,  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham: Diocesan  Acolyte  Festival.  Duke 


Chapel  Eucharist;  lunch,  Duke-Maryland 
football.  For  information:  the  Rev.  David 
Sweeney,  919-895-4739. 

November  11-12,  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte:  AIDS  workshop  sponsored  by 
Christian  Social  Ministries  Commission. 
Training,  information  and  education  for 
doing  AIDS  ministry  on  the  local  level. 
$25  fee.  Contact:  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  P.O.  Box  6124,  Charlotte,  NC 
28207;  704-333-0378.  Scholarships 
available. 

November  13,  St.  John's  House, 
Durham:  Open  House  for  people  of  the 
diocese.  Meetings  with  members  of  this 
monastic  order,  house  tour,  refreshments, 


Evensong.  For  information:  919-688-4161. 

November  18-20,  Trinity  Center, 
Salter  Path:  The  Carolina  Connection: 
Renewal  weekend  for  youth  leaders. 
Sharing  and  celebrating  youth  ministry 
with  some  of  the  best  youth  leaders  in  the 
province  and  the  nation.  For  information: 
Frances  Payne,  919-274-4279. 

November  18-20,  St.  John's  House, 
Durham:  "Exploring  the  Incarnation." Si- 
lent retreat  exploring  personal  experiences 
of  annunciation.  $75  residents,  $40  non- 
residents. For  information:  919-688-4161. 

November  23-27,  Kanuga,  Hender- 
sonville:  "Thanksgiving  at  Kanuga. "  Pre- 


Advent  respite  forgiving  thanks.  For  infor- 
mation on  events  and  rates:  704-692-9136. 

December  4-  7,  Kanuga,  Henderson- 
ville:  "Compassion  and  Mercy. "  With 
Matthew  Fox,  author  of  A  Spirituality 
Called  Compassion.  Loving,  positive 
action  to  AIDS,  homelessness,  mental  il- 
lness and  other  issues.  $210.  For  con- 
ference brochure:  Kanuga,  Postal  Drawer 
250,  Hendersonville,  NC  28793. 

December  28-January  1,  Kanuga, 
Hendersonville:  Winterlight  XIII.  Win- 
ter retreat  for  youth  in  grades  9-12.  Find- 
ing a  pathway  to  Christ.  $195.  Scholar- 
ships available.  Call:  Frances  Payne, 
919-274-4279. 


ACTS  Facts: 

First  scholarships  are  awarded 


By  Gail  Doucette  Wojton 

On  Sept.  24,  the  Women's  Issues 
Commission  of  the  diocese  reached  a 
milestone  of  no  mean  proportions— the 
presentation  of  the  first  two  scholar- 
ships from  the  Lex  S.  Mathews  Schol- 
arship Fund.  The  formation  and  devel- 
opment of  this  fund  has  been  the  com- 
mission's first  major  project,  and  its 
success,  though  moderate,  is  encourag- 
ing. 

Awards  of  $400  each  were  made  to 
Mary  Kathleen  Williams  and  Elizabeth 
Devereaux.  Williams  is  a  member  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro,  and  is 
finishing  a  degree  at  the  University  of 


North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Dever- 
eaux, of  St.  Barnabas',  Greensboro,  is 
enrolled  in  a  work-study  program  at 
Guilford  Technical  Community  College. 

Sixteen  other  applicants  were  con- 
sidered, and  several  more  were  turned 
away  because  they  did  not  meet  the 
criteria:  an  applicant  must  be  over  35 
years  old,  enrolled  or  accepted  at  an 
institution  from  which  she  is  seeking  a 
degree  below  the  doctorate  level,  and 
able  to  show  financial  need.  Preference 
is  given  Episcopalians,  but  this  may  be 
waived. 

The  $400  awards  are  modest,  but 
they  are  a  start.  The  Women's  Issues 
Commission  hopes  eventually  to  give 
scholarships  up  to  $2000,  renewable 


over  a  four-year  term  of  study.  These 
funds  may  be  used  by  recipients  not 
only  for  tuition  but  for  babysitters, 
transportation  and  whatever  else  is 
needed  to  smooth  their  transition  into 
the  work  force. 

The  ACTS  campaign  is  seeking  to 
raise  $200,000  for  the  scholarship  fund 
as  part  of  the  $2  million  portion  of 
ACTS  funds  to  be  allocated  to  Chris- 
tian outreach.  The  size  and  number  of 
awards  will  increase  in  proportion  to 
such  variables  as  the  rate  of  contribu- 
tions to  ACTS  and  the  prevailing  in- 
terest rates. 

Mimi  Keravouri,  of  St.  Michael's, 
Raleigh,  is  on  the  final  selection  com- 
mittee for  the  scholarships.  She  says: 


"It  is  so  exciting  to  have  been  in  on 
something  at  the  beginning  and  a  mere 
three  years  later  to  be  giving  out  schol- 
arships. It's  a  little  like  giving  birth. 
Our  nine  months  is  over." 

Contributions  through  ACTS— A 
Celebration  of  Stewardship— will  en- 
able this  "baby"  to  fulfill  its  potential 
for  responding  to  the  ministry  needs 
of  countless  women  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  scholarship  fund  is  named  for 
the  late  Rev.  Lex  Mathews,  former 
director  of  Christian  Social  Ministries 
for  the  diocese.  • 

Gail  Doucette  Wojton  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  Raleigh. 
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What  the  bishops  did  at  Lambeth 


Canterbury,  England  (DPS,  Aug. 
11)— Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Commu- 
nion meeting  here  have  preserved 
their  "common  life"  by  expanding  the 
roles  of  certain  instruments  of  Angli- 
can decision-making  and  authority,  and 
by  providing  a  framework  for  maintain- 
ing communion  in  the  event  of  a 
woman  becoming  bishop. 

The  500  bishops  were  meeting  at  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  July  17-Aug.  7, 
on  the  campus  of  University  of  Kent. 
The  conference  is  held  once  every  10 
years  at  the  invitation  of  the  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury. 

The  commitment  to  "hold  the  com- 
munion together"  despite  warnings  of 
schism  over  women  bishops  was  made 
in  principal  at  a  Lambeth  Palace  retreat 
for  the  primates  before  the  start  of  the 
Conference.  It  was  then  a  question  of 
the  small  groups  that  focused  on  the 
most  divisive  issues  writing  legislation 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  both  progres- 
sive and  traditionalist  bishops,  sources 
say. 

In  resolutions  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly, the  bishops  urged  a  greater  role 
in  Anglican  afffairs  for  the  triennial 
Primates  Meeting  and  Anglican  Consul- 
tative Council,  and  called  for  regional 
meetings  of  bishops  to  take  place  bet- 
ween Lambeth  Conferences.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  of  these  changes  may  be  to 
weaken  slightly  the  importance  of  the 
office  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Lambeth  Conference  itself. 

Another  measure  adopted  by  the 
bishops— the  vote  was  423  for,  28 
against,  19  abstaining— urges  respect  of 
one  another's  decisions  regarding  the 
ordination  of  women  as  bishops.  The 
resolution  does  not  take  a  stand  on  the 
issue  itself,  but  seeks  to  maintain  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  communion 
and  sensitivity  among  provinces  with 
widely  differing  views  on  the  subject, 
and  it  asks  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  set  up  a  commission  to  monitor 
the  process. 

This  legislation  was  drawn  up  by  a 
small  group  on  "women"  in  the  Mis- 
sion and  Ministry  section  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  central  figures  in  the 
group  were  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 


L.  Browning  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
a  strong  proponent  of  the  ordination  of 
women  in  all  holy  orders  and  Bishop 
Graham  Leonard  of  London  (Church  of 
England),  perhaps  the  leading  opponent 
of  the  ordination  of  women  in  the 
Anglican  Communion.  Their  efforts 
in  formulating  language  of  common 
ground  in  the  resolution  was  essential 
to  the  positive  outcome  of  the  legislation 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Robert  Runcie 

and  the  eventual  success  of  the  Confer- 
ence as  a  whole.  Their  discussions  in 
small  group  were  described  as  "very 
friendly  and  facing  differences." 

Despite  the  central  place  of  "author- 
ity" in  the  deliberations,  the  ministry 
of  women  inevitably  occupied  much 
of  the  confernce's  time  and  attention. 
Since  there  were  no  women  among  the 
bishop,  ordained  women  and  their  sup- 
porters from  the  United  States,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  several 
African  countries,  and  elsewhere,  spon- 
sored programs  and  activities  outside 
the  offical  conference  schedule.  The 
Episcopal  Women's  Caucus  at  Lambeth 
was  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Women's  Wit- 
nessing Community,  which  attracted 


freguent  visits  by  American  bishops,  in- 
cluding the  Presiding  Bishop,  and  serv- 
ed to  "highlight  the  gifts  and  concerns 
of  women  from  throughout  the  world," 
as  its  co-chair  described  it.  The  Com- 
munity presented  programs,  speakers, 
and  services  of  worship,  and  was 
widely  received  as  a  quiet  but  effective 
voice  for  women. 

Meanwhile,  the  bishops  adopted  17 
resolutions  relating  to  the  Communion's 
ecumenical  and  interfaith  relations. 
Dialogues  and  conversations  were  en- 
couraged between  Anglicans  and  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Ori- 
ental Orthodox,  Lutherans,  Reformed, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Pentacostals  and 
in  support  of  the  ecumenical  documents 
sponsored  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  The  United  Churches  of 
South  Asia  (Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  North 
India,  and  South  India)  were  held  up  as 
models  for  the  rest  of  the  Communion 
to  emulate.  Ecumenism  was  the  sole 
subject  on  one  of  the  four  working 
sections  of  the  Conference. 

Perhaps  the  most  erudite  debate  in 
the  plenary  sessions  centered  on  sup- 
port for  conservations  between  Angli- 
cans and  people  of  non-christian  faiths. 
One  resolution  urged  three-way  contact 
between  Christians,  Muslins,  and  Jews. 
Some  African  and  Asian  bishops,  who 
have  experienced  difficulties  with  Is- 
lamic fundamentalism  or  whose  evan- 
gelical credos  call  on  them  principally 
to  convert  non-believers,  objected  stren- 
uously to  these  measures. 

There  was  a  firm  stand  taken  on 
responding  to  the  AIDS  crisis.  The 
bishops  said  they  would  take  the  lead 
in  promoting  a  nonjudgmental  spirit  in 
their  communities  and  in  educating 
them  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
AIDs. 

The  staggering  diversity  of  the  Angli- 
can Communion  proved  to  be  the  com- 
mon thread  running  all  through  the 
Conference.  Northern  and  Southern 
Hemisphere  bishops  sometimes  found 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, of  for  no  other  reason,  because 
their  cultural  contexts  were  so  differ- 
ent. A  "Church  and  Polygamy"  resolu- 
tion, for  example,  introduced  by  the 


Bishop  of  Mount  Kenya  East,  express- 
ly permits  polygamists  who  convert  to 
Christianity  to  keep  their  wives,  al- 
though they  must  promise  not  to  mar- 
ry again  afterconversion.  Bishops  from 
developed  countries  overlooked  the 
anathema  in  order  to  support  their 
brother  bishops  in  Africa.  Some  Africans 
bishops  had  to  do  the  same  when  it 
came  to  resolutions  on  homosexual 
rights,  and  women's  ordination  to  the 
episcopate.  From  the  beginning,  there 
was  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  support— 
a  sence  of  empathy  among  brother 
bishops. 

Many  Lambeth  bishops  agreed  that 
the  most  important  part  of  the  schedule 
was  daily  Bible  study— this  year  done 
in  small  groups  rather  than  in  plenary 
sessions  as  before— Bible  study  and 
perhaps  the  collegiality  that  so  many 
referred  to  in  thanking  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Robert  Runcie,  for  his 
leadership  as  presiding  officer  and  host. 

Dr.  Runcie's  sense  of  humor  fre- 
quently brought  uproarious  laughter 
from  the  house,  as,  for  example,  when 
a  resolution  called  "Recognition  of 
Saints"  was  presented  for  a  vote.  "All 
those  in  favor  of  recognizing  saints," 
the  Archbishop  said,  "please  raise  you 
hands." 

On  the  final  day,  there  was  a  mov- 
ing tribute  to  the  Archbishop,  in  which 
all  the  primates  joined  him  on  the 
stage,  and  a  statement  was  read  by  the 
Primate  of  Burma.  A  Burmese  bishop 
had  not  attended  a  Lambeth  Confern- 
ce  since  1948,  and  this  year  none  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  county  with  more 
than  twelve  dollars  in  this  pocket.  Eyes 
moistened  throughout  the  converted 
sports  hall,  as  Dr.  Runcie  responed  to 
the  Burmese  primate  by  saying,  "Frank- 
ly, I'm  so  overcome  by  all  this  I  don't 
know  what  to  say." 

He  would  not  have  topped  his  clos- 
ing address  to  the  Conference  only  a 
few  moments  earlier:  "The  first  Lam- 
beth Conference  lasted  four  days;  the 
second,  in  1878,  lasted  four  weeks.  If 
succeeding  Conference  had  lengthened 
at  the  same  rate,  they  would  now  last 
just  over  ten  years  and  there  would  be 
no  need  for  us  to  go  home  at  all!"  • 


Women  bishops  group  formed 


New  York  (DPS)— Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury Robert  Runcie  has  announced 
the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
on  Communion  and  Women  in  the 
Episcopate.  The  archbishop  has  also 
named  the  members  of  the  commission, 
which  will  hold  its  first  meeting  in  Lon- 
don in  November. 

The  Lambeth  Conference  this  sum- 
mer asked  the  archbishop  to  appoint 


such  a  body  to  examine  the  relations 
between  the  provinces  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  regarding  the  ordination 
of  women  to  the  episcopate. 

The  seven-member  commission  is 
headed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Robert  Eames, 
Primate  of  Ireland.  The  Episcopal 
Church  is  represented  by  Bishop  Mark 
Dyer  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

In  a  September  press  conference, 


Archbishop  Eames  said:  "The  Lambeth 
Conference  indicated  a  great  desire  for 
communion  between  Anglican  pro- 
vinces to  be  maintained  and  improved 
...  I  hope  that  the  work  of  this  inter- 
national commission  will  be  regarded 
by  the  world  church  as  a  genuine  at- 
tempt to  build  on  bonds  of  affection- 
something  which  will  strengthen  the  ties 
between  the  autonomous  provinces." 


In  September,  the  Episcopal  Church- 
one  of  27  independent  provinces  of 
the  Anglican  Communion— became 
the  first  province  to  elect  a  woman  bish- 
op, when  Barbara  Harris  was  elected 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning 
will  lead  a  conference  on  women  in 
the  episcopate  on  Oct.  27  in  Washing- 
ton. • 

The    Communicant 


mmmm 


One  woman's  view  of  Lambeth 


By  Sally  Cone 


When  Mellie  Hickey  asked  me  in 
May  to  go  to  the  Lambeth  Conference 
with  her  in  July,  I  accepted  with  ap- 
prehension. After  all,  no  one  asked  us 
to  go,  offered  to  pay  our  way,  or  sup- 
ply us  with  a  clearcut  agenda.  Mellie, 
who  was  the  first  woman  ordained 
priest  in  South  Carolina  (she's  now 
retired),  felt  strongly  that  she  should 
go  to  Canterbury  to  be  a  supportive 
presence  for  other  women  for  whom 
ordination  is  currently  being  denied. 
As  she  told  me  on  the  phone,  "I  feel  I 
have  to  go  and  can't  travel  alone.  If 
you  go,  I'll  go.  If  you  can't,  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  ask  anyone  else."  I  said,  "I'll  go." 

My  husband  Alan  began  telling 
friends  that  I  was  going  to  Canterbury 
on  a  religious  pilgrimage  with  my  priest. 
This  prompted  humorous  remarks  as 
people  attempted  to  fit  me  into  their 
concept  of  a  religious  pilgrim  along  with 
their  picture  of  a  priest  who  was  (of 
course)  male.  However,  Chaucer  made 
it  clear  hundreds  of  years  ago  that 
pilgrims  were  a  pretty  relaxed  and  di- 
verse group  and  that  their  reasons  for 
travel  were  at  least  as  secular  as  reli- 
gious. Or  as  one  modern  writer  put  it: 
"The  reasons  for  going  to  Canterbury 
are  many— it  is  not  simply  to  visit  a  mar- 
tyr's shrine.  Every  year  people  took  to 
the  roads,  as  we  do  now  on  summer 
vacations  in  search  of  fresh  air,  fresh 
company  and  foreign  scenery.  A  fur- 
ther inducement  was  that  by  joining 
the  free  spirits  along  the  highways,  one 
defied  the  authorities  who  always  pre- 
fer that  their  subjects  remain  quietly  at 
home." 

So  Mellie  and  I  took  to  the  air,  to 
the  rails  and  to  the  roads  to  become 
part  of  that  vast  pilgrimage  made  up 
of  men  and  women  from  all  over  the 
world  who  converged  on  Canterbury 
for  three  weeks  this  past  summer  in 
search  of.  .  .of  what?  Our  only  agenda 
was  to  participate  in  the  meetings  and 
demonstrations  organized  by  the  Move- 
ment to  Ordain  Women  (MOW)  and 
the  Episcopal  Women's  Caucus  (EWC). 
These  were  to  be  held  in  relation  to 
the  Lambeth  Conference  resolution  on 
ordaining  women  to  the  priesthood  and 
episcopate. 

My  journal  helps  explain  what  this 
experience  meant  to  me.  In  it  I  wrote: 

"I  don't  think  either  of  us  knows 
what  to  expect  from  being  a  part  of 
Lambeth.  I  expect  it  will  be  a  success 
simply  from  our  being  able  to  observe, 
if  that  is  all  we  do.  Being  with  women 
from  all  over  the  world  will  give  new 
symbolic  meaning  to  my  family  patch- 
work quilt.  Most  important  will  be  be- 
ing here  with  Mellie,  a  woman  priest, 
in  a  country  that  denies  women  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  that  capacity  or 
to  know  what  it's  like  to  be  ministered 
to  by  a  woman  priest.  Sharing  her  ex- 


periences and  reactions  will  be  exciting. 
Right  now,  I  see  myself  as  observer, 
supporter,  advocate,  being  silent,  listen- 
ing. Is  that  possible?" 

Several  events  stand  out  from  my 
two  weeks  in  Canterbury  and  London. 

1.  The  Holy  Eucharist  celebrated  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.  Although 
admission  was  by  ticket  only,  we  got 
seated  after  telling  the  very  proper 
usher  that  we  had  come  all  the  way 
from  the  States  just  for  this  service. 
Getting  inside  without  a  ticket  was  a 
miracle,  helped  perhaps  by  the  fact 
that  Mellie  had  on  her  collar.  Who  ' 
knows?  How  exciting  to  realize  all  of 
the  different  countries  of  the  greater 
Anglican  community  represented  by 
bishops,  banners  and  colorful  dress  of 
the  communicants.  I  was  moved  by 
the  diversity  of  people,  the  coming 
together  of  Anglicans  from  around  the 
world  to  share  together  the  pageantry, 
music  and  service  in  that  splendid 
cathedral.  Mellie  confided  how  much 
being  part  of  this  service  meant  to  her 
in  light  of  her  struggles  to  be  ordained 
in  1978. 

As  we  stood  on  the  cathedral  steps 
following  the  service,  we  noticed  a 
demonstration  for  the  ordination  of 


Betty,  you  may  recall,  was  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  11,  who  pushed  women's 
ordination  to  the  forefront  by  being  or- 
dained on  July  29,  1974,  two  years 
before  General  Convention  took  its  pos- 
itive stand.  To  these  Australians,  who 
felt  especially  isolated  and  beleaguer- 
ed, Betty  represented  the  obtainable 
and  a  route  they  no  doubt  have  dis- 
cussed. These  Australian  women  gave 
high  significance  to  the  historical  impor- 
tance of  the  Philadelphia  11.  Have  we 
in  the  United  States  forgotten  that  debt 
of  gratitude  we  owe  those  determined 
sisters?  I  know  Mellie  Hickey  hasn't. 
Linda,  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Australia's  MOW,  said 
she  had  come  to  see  whether  the  fight 
was  worth  continuing.  (Presently, the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Brazil,  Hong  Kong  and 
New  Zealand  are  the  only  Anglican 
provinces  ordaining  women.)  Although 
the  Lambeth  Conference  passed  a  res- 
olution allowing  provinces  to  ordain 
women  if  they  wish,  the  reality  of  ordi- 
nation is  a  long  way  off  for  Australians. 
The  Bishop  of  Sydney  has  taken  a  neg- 
ative stand,  and  patriarchal  attitudes 
still  prevail  there.  There  comes  a  time, 
Linda  continued,  when  discrimination, 
outright  rejection  and  constant  assaults 


women  winding  its  way  around  the 
square  in  front  of  us.  Banners  and  signs 
proclaiming  justice  for  this  issue  and 
announcing  the  various  countries  these 
many  women  represented,  mingled 
with  church  bells,  sunshine,  sounds  of 
friends  greeting  each  other,  made  for 
great  excitement  and  a  fitting  contrast 
to  the  pageantry  inside.  Ecclesiastic 
tradition  played  against  the  realities  of 
our  modern  world. 

2.  The  opportunity  to  meet  and  be  with 
Australian  women.  We  first  met  the 
Australians  at  a  program  they  sponsor- 
ed the  evening  after  we  reached  Can- 
terbury, and  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
their  experiences  from  those  of  the 
Rev.  Betty  Bone  Schiess,  who  was  at 
Lambeth  for  the  same  reasons  as  ours. 


on  one's  self-esteem  make  it  too  de- 
meaning on  the  spirit  to  continue.  Has 
that  time  arrived  for  her?  I  hope  not. 

3.  The  debate  over  the  ordination  issue. 
Mellie  and  I  joined  members  of  the 
MOW  and  EWC  in  an  auditorium  at 
the  University  of  Kent  to  watch  the  de- 
bate on  closed-circuit  television.  Even 
though  we  were  among  friends,  the 
effect  of  seeing  six  screens  reflecting 
one  point  of  view  left  me  with  a  great 
sense  of  isolation,  especially  when  the 
African  bishops  spoke.  Here  are  some 
examples  which  provide  insight  into 
the  vast  differences  that  exist  in  the 
Anglican  Communion.  The  Bishop  of 
Harare:  "In  my  cuUural  tent,  a  woman 
does  not  qualify  to  offer  the  family 
sacrifice  at  the  family  altar.  She  may 


be  queen,  prime  minister,  judge.  .  .but 
she  will  not  mount  the  altar  for  sacri- 
fice. The  male  being  is  the  minister  of 
sacrifice  by  divine  right."  The  Bishop 
of  Malaita  said  that  if  women's  ordina- 
tion came  to  them  as  a  result  of  wom- 
en's liberation,  it  was  "satanic."  Hearing 
the  African  point  of  view  expressed  so 
emotionally  and  forcefully,  multiplied 
as  each  was  by  technology,  drove 
home  the  ingrained  prejudices  that  ex- 
ist in  that  part  of  the  world  and  helps 
explain  the  forces  behind  the  tragic  ex- 
ploitation of  women  that  exists  in 
African  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Walker,  Bishop  of  Washington, 
said  this:  "The  same  problems  set  over 
centuries  by  white  men  over  black  men 
are  now  about  women.  Black  men 
could  not  be  bishops;  women  can't  be 
bishops  or  priests." 

4.  Sunday  service  at  St.  Alphege, 
Whitstable.  We  were  there  in  that 
small  parish  church  which  dated  back 
to  980  A.D.  because  Mellie  had  been 
asked  to  preach.  How  appropriate  for 
us  pilgrims  that  the  cleric  in  charge 
was  a  woman  deacon,  one  of  the  first 
in  England. 

There  in  that  ancient  edifice  with 
the  wheezy  organ,  the  shaky  choir,  the 
informality,  the  warmth  of  acceptance 
that  wrapped  around  Mellie  the  or- 
dained priest  and  me  the  lay  traveler 
in  a  foreign  land,  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
apparent  in  a  way  it  would  never  have 
been  for  us  in  a  massive  cathedral.  We 
did  not  feel  that  Spirit  at  work  in  the 
same  way  during  pomp  and  ceremony, 
during  heated  debate,  or  during  EWC 
or  other  establishment  meetings.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  strong  presence  while 
visiting  with  Betty  Bone  Schiess  and 
the  Australians,  during  long  rambles 
over  Kentish  downs,  discovering  old 
parish  churches  and  sitting  with  my 
journal  before  me  spilling  out  my  im- 
pressions on  those  blank  pages. 

Was  I  glad  I  had  gone?  The  answer 
was  yes.  The  entire  experience  was 
much  more  than  simply  being  there, 
but  that  was  an  important  factor  in 
itself.  However,  the  more  I  think  about 
the  reality  of  over  500  male  bishops 
making  decisions  that  continue  to  den- 
igrate women  through  the  subhuman 
methods  of  continuing  tribal  customs, 
the  more  outraged  I  become.  The  reso- 
lutions concerning  women's  ordination, 
female  circumcision,  and  polygamy 
were  constructed  in  such  a  way  that 
each  bishop's  will  would  be  respected 
by  his  peers  so  that  unity  could  prevail. 
When  all  the  pilgrims  had  emptied  out 
of  Canterbury,  politics  had  won  out 
over  Christianity  and  Justice,  just  as  it 
has  over  the  many  centuries  since  it 
all  began.  • 

Sally  Cone  is  a  member  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Greensboro  and  of  the  Women's  Issues 
Commission  of  the  diocese. 


October     1988 


Mr*  Auden  and  the  Prayer  Book 


By  Claudius  Miller  III 

The  ancients  knew  that  words  are  least 
misunderstood  or  betrayed  or  forgotten  if 
they  are  not  fully  understood  in  the  begin- 
ning. They  allowed  every  word  a  long 
time  to  be  heard  and  understood.  They 
assumed  that  the  speaker  and  the  listener 
of  high  speech  would  slowly  and  gradual- 
ly understand  what  had  been  spoken.  The 
marriage  vows — well  it  takes  us  a  lifetime 
to  know  what  we  have  vowed.  Speech 
takes  time  before  it  is  filled  with  mean- 
ing .  .  .  Names  .  .  .  were  promises  of  a 
slow  ascent  to  understanding.  They  were 
shrouded  in  mystery,  not  because  they 
were  not  true  but  because  they  were 
meant  to  come  true. 

—The  Origin  of  Speech,  Eugen  Rosen- 
stock-Huessy 

The  Rev.  Canon  Charles  Mortimer 
Guilbert,  Custodian  of  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  on  behalf  of  the  draf- 
ting committee  of  the  Standing  Liturgi- 
cal Commission  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (whew!), 
had  invited  the  Anglo-American  poet 
W.  H.  Auden  to  help  in  the  re-transla- 
tion of  the  Psaltery  for  the  new,  chunky, 
red,  sweet-smelling  Prayer  Book  that 
slid  into  our  pews  in  1979. 

Twenty  years  ago  (why  does  it  seem 
like  40?),  on  Feb.  21,  1968,  Auden  re- 
plied to  Guilbert  from  77  St.  Mark's 
Place  in  New  York  City: 

Dear  Canon  Guilbert: 

My  relation  to  the  Drafting  Commit- 
tee seems  to  be  jinxed.  The  only  days 
before  I  leave  for  Europe  when  I  have 
to  be  out  of  New  York  are  March  4-7th. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  me 
the  1966  Report  which  I  have  read 
with  great  disapproval. 

Philologists  are  valuable  and  impor- 
tant people,  but  they  can  seldom  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  translating 
poetry  from  one  language  to  another. 
The  art  of  translation  lies  in  knowing 
when  to  depart  from  the  strict  sense  of 
the  original  and  when  to  be  literal:  bad 
translators  change  when  they  should 
be  literal  and  are  literal  when  they 
should  change. 

I  think  the  people  originally  respon- 
sible for  the  Prayer  Book  Psaltery 
were  astonishingly  good  translators. 
The  Committee  cites  six  examples  of 
what  they  consider  mistranslations.  In 
my  opinion,  in  not  one  of  these  is  re- 
translation  necessary.  I  dare  say  there 
are  places  in  the  Psaltery  where  genu- 
ine mistranslations  occur  and  need  to 
be  corrected.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
Hebrew  word  means  a  pomgranate 
[sic]  and  had  been  translated  as  a  toma- 
to, it  should  be  changed.  But  it  seems 
fantastic  to  me  they  should  object  to 
the  Valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 


I  am  so  disappointed  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  be  with  you  on  4th. 

Yours  sincerely,  W.H.  Auden 


I  ask  your  attention  to  Mr.  Auden's 
letter,  not  to  reheat  the  cooling  embers 
of  controversy  and  division  that  preced- 
ed and  accompanied  the  introduction 
of  the  revised  Prayer  Book  in  1977-79. 
With  all  due  respect  for  those  who  have 
refused  to  budge  from  the  1928  Prayer 
Book  and  its  forebears,  allow  me  to  lay 
my  liturgical  cards  on  the  table  (holy  or 
otherwise)  and  confess  that  the  '28  book 
started  turning  quaint  in  my  hands  in 
the  middle  1950s. 

As  much  as  I  still  mourn  that  book's 
honorable  exit,  I  have  never  thought 
that  its  stubborn  retention  was  the 
solution  to  its  increasing  impuissance. 
In  the  dimly-lit  privacy  of  the  religious 
imagination  of  many  Episcopalians,  the 
older  Prayer  Book  was  dying  and  its 
death  was  as  painful  to  the  mourners 
as  the  death  of  a  strong  friend  whom 
we  had  assumed  would  defy  mortality 
and  live  forever. 


book,  but  unless  we  had  drifted  dream- 
ily beyond  the  reach  of  reality  into  sort 
of  an  Anglican  version  of  the  Old  Order 
Amish,  we  had  to  let  the  dead  bury 
the  dead  and  discharge  our  duty  to  the 
future. 

Now,  nine  years  after  the  '79  book's 
final  acceptance,  I  am  (at  the  age  of 
62)  the  beneficiary  of  those  poignant 
second  thoughts  that  come  after  "the 
hurly-burly's  done/When  the  battle's 
lost  and  won."  It  is  these  somewhat 
sad  and  untriumphant  reminiscences 
(still  a  little  sore  to  the  touch)  that  oc- 
casion my  entry  into  this  diocesan  pub- 
lication. It  is  only  in  these  latter  days 
that  I  have  come  to  realize  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  power  fuelling  re- 
vision for  me  and  my  ilk  (and  our  fail- 
ure to  trenchantly  criticize  the  results) 
was  provoked  by  no  more  nobler  mo- 
tive than  the  rather  malicious  natural 
reaction  of  opponents  (and  from  the  nat- 
ural conceit  of  not  wanting  to  risk  the 
ostracism  from  friends  on  the  grounds 
of  principle). 

Not  all  of  the  opponents  of  Prayer 
Book  revision  were  racists,  sexists, 
militarists,  hidebound,  ignorant  know- 


When  the  drafters  of  the  1979  Prayer  Book  asked  poet  W.H.  Auden  for  his  opi- 
nion, he  gave  it  to  them  in  spades.  Here's  an  excerpt  from  Auden's  March  19, 
1968  letter  to  Canon  Guilbert.  Punctuation  and  capitalization  are  Auden's  own. 

/  think  our  Church  has  gone  stark  raving  mad.  We  had  the  Providen- 
tial good-fortune,  a  blessing  denied  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  our 
Prayer  Book  was  compiled  at  the  ideal  historical  moment,  that  is  to  say 
when  the  English  language  was  already  in  all  essentials  the  language  we 
use  now  -nobody  has  any  difficulty  understanding  Shakespeare's  or 
Cranmer's  English,  as  they  have  difficulty  with  Beowulf  or  Chaucer  -  at 
the  same  time,  men  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  centuries  still  pos- 
sessed what  our  own  has  almost  totally  lost,  a  sense  for  the  ceremonial 
and  ritual  both  in  life  and  in  language.  Why,  except  in  very  minor  details, 
any  Episcopalian  should  want  to  tinker  with  either  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  or  the  King  James  Bible,  and  go  a-whoring  after  cacophonous 
and  sometimes  heretical  new  versions  passes  my  comprehension.  I  have 
actually  heard  a  version  of  Romans  VIII,  where  the  word  sarx  was  trans- 
lated as  our  lower  nature:  how  manichean  can  one  get? 


LH>>c~ 


From  the  earliest  of  the  trial  liturgies, 
about  1967,  through  the  first  approval  of 
our  current  book  by  General  Conven- 
tion in  1977,  I  never  really  believed 
that  we  had  any  choice  but  to  reluc- 
tantly proceed  with  revision,  any  more 
than  we  can  avoid  getting  up  and  go- 
ing to  work  after  having  grieved  upon 
a  death  in  the  family.  We  did  have  a 
choice  about  how  we  revised  the  '28 


nothings,  but  I  daresay  that  many  of 
the  proponents  thought  they  were.  On 
the  other  hand,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
asume  that  not  all  of  those  seeking 
revision  were  communists,  socialists, 
liberals,  pacifists,  eco-freaking  know- 
it-alls  who  were  mindlessly  driven  to 
change  for  change's  sake?  It  is?  Well, 
you  see  what  I  mean. 
More  than  four  decades  after  the 


General  Convention  set  the  process  in 
motion,  I  find  myself  tenderly  amus- 
ed by  the  prospect  that  the  book  we 
hold  in  our  hands  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing came  to  us  as  much  by  way  of 
police  chief  Bull  Connor's  firehoses 
knocking  down  black  children  in  the 
streets  of  Birmingham  on  another 
Sunday  morning,  as  it  did  from  the 
few  remaining  Greek  texts  of  Chris- 
tian liturgies  of  the  fourth  century; 
that  the  texture  of  the  Marriage  Rite 
was  as  much  influenced  by  Gloria 
Steinem  talking  to  Johnny  Carson  as 
it  was  by  Thomas  Cranmer  having 
dinner  with  Edward  VI;  or  that  the 
rather  rosy  view  of  the  future  implied 
by  Rite  II  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
perhaps  has  as  much  of  an  unacknowl- 
edged debt  to  California  psycho-babble 
as  it  does  to  the  conversation  during 
dinner  on  that  fateful  and  Maundy 
Thursday  evening. 

Is  this  embarrassing  to  contemplate 
or  what?  I  mean  when  you're  making 
a  book  for  worship  for  the  prissiest 
liturgical  clientele  in  American  Chris- 
tianity, would  you  want  it  noised  about 
that  some  of  its  major  ingredients 
might  have  come  from  the  brutal  polit- 
ical rough-and-tumble  over  social  issues 
that  flitted  across  the  gradually-coloring 
television  screens  in  our  bedrooms? 
That  the  driving  force  for  radical  revi- 
sion (for  that's  what  happened)  came 
as  much  from  the  turmoil  of  our  radi- 
cally changing  sexual,  racial,  and  polit- 
ical attitudes  as  it  did  from  a  religious 
vision  of  the  future?  That  in  the  Epis- 
copal awareness,  a  hole  big  enough  to 
drive  a  Mack  truck  through  opened  to 
contemporary  influences  simply  because 
at  the  center  of  its  religious  sensibility, 
there  was  and  is  a  chilling  vacuum. 

Yet,  our  search  for  utterly  nonpoliti- 
cal  influences  on  the  formation  of  our 
current  Prayer  Book  might  be  called 
off  were  we  to  remember  that  its  Eng- 
lish parent  was  born  in  1549,  a  time 
when  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics 
thought  that  divisions  within  Christian- 
ity were  worth  dying  for.  Heads  rolled 
on  the  floor  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  1549  book  derives  no  little  of  its 
nobility  from  the  passion,  scheming, 
treachery,  and  blood  of  theological  ad- 
versaries. The  book  with  which  we  say 
our  prayers  of  a  Sunday  morning  now- 
adays did  not  begin  its  English  life  at  a 
tea  party  in  Lambeth  Palace  but  with 
men  yelling  at  each  other  on  street 
corners. 

Knowing  one's  family  history  can 
spare  one  one  of  the  more  excrutiating 
forms  of  emotional  extortion.  Candor 
can  relieve  one  of  having  to  maintain 
a  fiction  of  respectability  where  none 
exists.  And  yet,  I  experience  a  delicate 
sense  of  humiliation  in  confessing  that 
the  Prayer  Book  that  this  generation  of 
Episcopalians  uses  did  not  spring  al- 
together from  pristine  sources  far  up 
the  Mountain  of  Faith,  deep  within  the 

The    Communicant 


Auden:  How  Manichean  can  you  get? 

Rock  of  Truth,  sweetened  by  Sacrifi- 
cial Love.  Much  of  it  may  have  been 
mediated  unto  us  by  the  network  news 
and  advertisements  for  paper  towels, 
underarm  deodorants  and  styrofoam 
food,  all  embroiled  in  film  clips  from 
the  moon  and  Vietnam. 

Finally,  though,  the  "worldliness"  of 
the  current  book  is  a  tolerable  embar- 
rassment. One  can  gradually  come  to 
see  it  with  grudging  affection,  but 
there  is  more  to  this  confession  and  it 
concerns  an  embarrassment  that  goes 
beyond  ordinary  conscious  psychologi- 
cal awareness.  In  a  strange  word,  it  is 
"ontological"  embarrassment— the  em- 
barrassment that  comes  when  one  real- 
izes convincingly,  if  only  momentarily, 
that  one  has  been  part  of  an  enormous 
error  that  simply  could  not  have  been 
prevented.  It  is  the  genuinely  religious 
sensation  that  sees  that  history  cannot 
be  written  beforehand,  that  results  are 
nearly  always  the  paradox  of  intention, 
that  we  still  grope  towards  the  future, 
albeit  with  lasers. 

As  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  revision  of  the  1928 
Prayer  Book  wre  listening  to  Eugen 
Rosenstock-Huessy  remind  us  that  the 
words  we  were  discarding  could  not 
be  replaced  simply  by  printing  new 
ones.  The  words  the  General  Conven- 


tion of  1946  had  inherited  from  our  an- 
cestors had  been  steeped  in  400  years 
of  history.  It  had  taken  the  400  years, 
not  some  slick  rhetorician  or  bright  in- 
sight, to  ingratiate  them  in  our 
imaginations. 

Well-intentioned  as  we  were,  respect- 
ful of  the  past  and  our  elders  as  we 
seemed  to  be,  on  the  level  of  significant 
understanding,  I  think  we  proponents 
were  oblivious  to  the  leisurely  pace  at 
which  the  soul  absorbs  meaning.  Like 
the  aging  of  wine,  it  does  so  at  a  pace 
that  it  itself  sets,  not  someone's  digital 
quartz  wristwatch.  The  Blood  of  Christ 
in  the  Cup  of  Salvation  is  wine,  not 
Diet  Coke— and  as  Orson  Welles  used 
to  remind  us,  wine  has  a  time  of  its 
own. 

Once  one  sees  the  "irrelevant"  tur- 
moil which  deeply  influenced  the  poli- 
tics of  the  book's  passage  from  1946  to 
1979,  once  one  begins  to  sense  the  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  very  nature  of 
language  that  accompanied  and  disa- 
bled many  of  us  who  were  victors,  one 
might  begin  to  see  the  current  book 
with  deeper  respect  through  the  lens 
of  its  congenital  defects.  After  all,  isn't 
this  how  one  begins  to  love  another 
person? 

There  are  phrases  in  the  79  Prayer 
Book  that  are  already  memorable.  From 


the  Celebration  and  Blessing  of  a  Mar- 
riage: ".  .  .with  all  that  I  am,  and  with 
all  that  I  have,  I  honor  thee,"  "when 
they  hurt  each  other,  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  their  fault,  and  to  seek 
each  other's  forgiveness,"  "Will  all  of 
you  witnessing  these  promises  do  all 
in  your  power,"  and  from  the  Baptis- 
mal Rite:  "Give  them  an  inquiring  and 
discerning  heart.  .  ." 

Yet  for  all  of  the  frequency  of  its 
use,  is  there  not  a  secret  suspicion 
among  most  of  us  that  the  central  in- 
tegrative and  purely  religious  act  of 
our  worship— the  Holy  Eucharist  Rite 
II— does  not  cut  the  mustard?  At  its 
core,  is  Rite  II  sentimental?  Is  that 
what's  wrong  with  it?  A  friend  of  mine 
who  is  a  psychiatrist  and  dutiful  Episco- 
palian in  St.  Louis  once  said,  "I  worry 
about  people  who  come  to  church  de- 
pressed and  are  greeted  with  Rite  II. 
Will  they  not  conclude  that  the  church 
has  no  place  for  such  feelings?" 

{The  New  York  Times  of  Feb.  16,  1988, 
reported  that  "at  least  4%  of  American 
women  are  in  a  serious  depression  at 
any  given  time,  and  at  least  2%  of  the 
men  are  affected  .  .  .  and  15%  of  these.  .  . 
patients  will  eventually  kill  themselves." 
If  6%  of  our  population  seems  insigni- 
ficant, it  encompasses  15  million  people, 
more  than  five  times  the  total  number 
of  Episcopalians.  And,  of  course,  if  6% 
are  "seriously  depressed"  on  a  lovely 
Sunday  morning  in  May,  one  could 
reasonably  assume  that  at  least  anoth- 
er 30%  are  not  ready  to  hear  sweet- 
theological-nothings  whispered  in  their 
ear.) 

Yet,  the  language  of  Rite  II  is  part 
and  parcel  of  what  can  be  seen  as  a 
self-congratulatory  exercise  in  which 
the  communicants  are  pretending  that 
they  are  acting  out  a  Saturday  Evening 
Post  cover  by  Norman  Rockwell  where 
a  romanticized  Donna  Reed-like 
family— nuclear  and  extended  (blood 
and  water)— is  the  current  operating 
version  of  the  Elect  of  Almighty  God 
called  to  be  Suffering  Servants  in  this 
wicked  world.  In  a  time  that  is  without 
a  compelling  vision  of  Almighty  God 
in  its  religious  imagination,  who  is  to 
say  that  this  isn't  the  best  that  we  can 
do? 

Anthropologist  Joseph  Campbell  con- 
tends that  we  have  "domesticated"  our 
religion  into  impotence:  The  priest  no 
longer  has  her  back  to  the  congrega- 
tion and  her  face  to  God  as  she  stands 
before  the  altar  to  offer  the  Holy  Mys- 
teries; rather  she  sets  the  table  with 
her  back  to  God  and  her  face  to  the  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Campbell  may,  however, 
have  gotten  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  power  of  a  worthy  transcendent 
vision  has  dissolved  in  our  imagina- 
tions, but  rather  than  abandon  church 
religion  altogether,  we  have  made  a 
natural  retreat  into  each  other's  arms. 
The  language  and  gestures  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  tend  to  be  as  commonplace 


as  the  language  and  gestures  of  the 
family  dinner  table  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  genuinely  imagined  presence 
of  God,  our  body  and  spoken  language 
is  intended  for  each  other. 

This  is  our  predicament  and  we 
would  be  prudent  to  see  it  as  a  predic- 
ament of  human  beings  in  the  late  20th 
century  rather  than  as  a  faulty  process 
of  Prayer  Book  revision  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  which  ended  nearly 
a  decade  ago.  For  the  time  being,  we 
have  lost  the  language  of  the  central  ser- 
vice of  our  religion.  We  cannot  go  back 
and  retrieve  lost  treasure,  for  Rite  I  has 
demonstrated  that  its  nostalgia  is  about 
as  inspiring  and  conversant  with  reali- 
ty as  a  '46  Chevrolet. 

All  we  have  of  our  very  own  with 
which  to  celebrate  the  one  indispen- 
sable understanding  in  a  Christian 
view  of  existence— the  incarnation  of 
God  into  man,  of  spirit  into  flesh,  of 
the  Altogether  Other  into  the  Altogeth- 
er Now— is  Rite  II,  a  service  that  seems 
to  suggest  more  of  K-Mart  than  kairos. 
Yet,  this  is  not  our  doing  so  much  as 
it  is  our  fate.  We  have  lost  the  terse 
elegaic  quality  that  pervaded  the  1928 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  it  is  not  just 
literary  style  that  we  have  lost.  We 
have  lost  the  world  in  which  that  style 
was  formed.  The  simple  fact  seems  to 
be  that  one  cannot  have  McDonald's 
and  a  majestic  Eucharist  coexisting  in 
the  same  culture. 

The  chunky  red  book  we  hold  in  our 
hands  of  a  Sunday  morning  is  certain- 
ly a  sacrament.  It  is  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  oblique  passages 
through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  takes 
us— racism,  feminism,  the  rice  paddies 
of  Vietnam— in  order  for  us  to  get  our 
churchly  work  done.  It  can  also  be  a 
sobering  reminder  of  the  breathtaking 
subterranean  forces  that  actually  shape 
our  history  even  as  we  busy  ourselves 
encouraging  one  another  with  the  piti- 
able notion  that  we  are  our  own  potters. 

And,  finally,  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  1979,  for  all  its  moments,  is  the 
courageous  testament  of  unavoidable 
failure  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
20th  century.  In  an  age  in  which  a 
primal  silence  is  descending  on  tran- 
scendent religious  language,  we  turned 
our  backs  on  the  temptation  to  do  noth- 
ing and  strangle  quietly  in  our  nostal- 
gia. We  had  the  grit  to  press  forward 
and  look  foolish. 

Literary  critic  George  Steiner  begins 
his  essay,  "The  Retreat  from  the  Word,": 

The  Apostle  tells  us  that  in  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word.  He  gives  us  no  assur- 
ance as  to  the  end. 

But  we've  got  some  assurance  from 
G.K.  Chesterton: 

If  a  thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth 
doing  badly.  • 

The  Rev.  Claudius  Miller,  a  resident  of 
Chatham  County,  was  ordained  at  Holy 
Trinity,  Greensboro,  in  June,  1954. 
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Why  Jesus  became  human 


By  B.  Dan  Sapp 


I  haven't  seen  the  movie.  I  shall  go  on 
Tuesday.    But  I  read  The  Last  Tempta- 
tion of  Christ  25  or  30  years  ago.  And 
incidentally,  someone  out  there  has 
my  copy.  I  want  it  back! 

The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ  is  a 
novel  which  in  many  ways  is  a  com- 
mentary on  today's  gospel.  Jesus  said, 
"Who  do  men  say  that  I  am."  With  skill 
and  imagination,  Nikos  Kazantzakis 
explores  this  question.  Many  people 
are  shocked  by  his  exploration,  some 
because  they  are  threatened  by  their 
own  fantasies  and  don't  like  to  think 
about  them.  Others  are  shocked  because 
they  feel  that  these  fantasies  in  some 
way  diminish  the  divine  nature  of  our 
Savior. 

In  Mark's  Gospel,  Jesus  was  travel- 
ing with  his  disciples  through  the  vil- 
lages of  Caesra  Phillipi.  On  the  way, 
he  asks  them,  "Who  do  men  say  that  I 
am?"  Out  of  the  experience  of  their 
Jewish  heritage,  they  responded  with 
names  of  the  men  of  God  whom  they 
knew  about.  One  said,  "Some  say  John 
the  Baptist."  Another  said,  "Some  say 
Elijah,  the  first  of  the  great  prophets." 
And  then  he  asked  the  crucial  question 
that  each  of  us— including  author 
Kazantzakis  and  director  Martin  Scor- 
cese— is  called  on  to  answer: 

Who  do  you  say  that  I  am? 

Peter  said,   "You  are  the  Christ."  But 
even  Peter  got  it  wrong,  because  he 
was  not  willing  to  accept  the  anguish, 
the  pain  and  the  death  that  Jesus 
brought  with  him  into  the  world  as 
the  Savior. 

He  explained  to  them  that  his  follow- 
ers would  have  to  deny  themselves  and 
take  up  the  cross.  And  we  must  be 
very  clear  that  taking  up  the  cross  does 
not  mean  having  a  handicap,  or  a  tax- 
ing job,  or  a  boring  next-door  neighbor. 
Taking  up  a  cross  means  that  which  is 
placed  on  us  by  a  sinful  world  because 
we  would  be  faithful  to  God  as  Christ 
is  faithful  to  God. 

The  cross  in  the  language  of  Jesus  is 


the  direct  and  inevitable  result  of  resis- 
ting the  temptations  which  this  world 
offers. 

When  we  call  ourselves  Christians 
we  call  ourselves  disciples,  and  as  dis- 
ciples we  are  required,  as  were  all  the 
other  disciples,  to  answer  the  question, 
Who  do  you  say  that  I  am? 

First,  we  say  from  the  Bible  that 
he  is  our  Savior:  that  he  has  the  power 
to  change  our  lives;  that  he  is  indeed  of 
the  very  essence  of  God  and  therefore 
transcends  all  human  experience. 
Therefore  we  call  him  Lord  and  pray 
for  the  gifts  of  his  spirit.  In  some  ways, 
that  is  the  easiest  part  for  me,  because 
the  divine  is  other  than  I  am,  beyond 
and  above  me,  and  I  can  love  and  trust 
him  in  a  detached  way.  Some  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the  church's  heresies  were  bas- 
ed on  such  a  notion—  a  notion  which 
essentially  excluded  Christ's  humanity. 

But  we  are  taught  that  he  is  also  ful- 
ly and  completely  human.  Now  when 
I  read  this  and  pray  and  think  about 
this,  I  am  deeply  challenged.  Does  this 
mean  that  our  Lord  really  and  truly  had 
a  human  mind  and  a  human  body?  If 
so,  did  he  really  make  decisions  at 
his  life?  Indications  are  that  he  did. 


his  final  hour  he  made  a  decision  to  go 
with  the  tragedy  of  his  death.  If  so,  then 
I  can  bring  to  him  all  of  my  decisions 
which  trouble  me,  knowing  that  he  has 
been  that  way  before  me  and  can  share 
his  strength  with  me  to  choose  the  right 
way,  not  the  painless  way.  But  if  he 
never  made  real  decisions,  then  I  have 
none  to  turn  to. 

The  temptation  to  power  was  offered 
by  the  Devil.  Serve  me  and  rule  all  the 
world,  said  the  Devil.  Use  your  power 
and  turn  rocks  into  bread  and  the 
world  will  follow  you,  said  the  Devil. 
Throw  yourself  off  the  cliff  and  let  the 
angels  support  you  and  they'll  think 
you're  better  than  Houdini.  On  that 
basis,  anyone  who  is  tempted  to  use 
power  wrongly,  or  dazzle  people  and 
manipulate  them  with  charisma  for 
self-generated  aims,  or  in  any  way 
manage  other  human  beings  selfishly, 
can  bring  these  to  Christ— to  Jesus— to 
our  Lord— and  say:  I  know  you've 
been  through  all  this  and  offered  it  up 
to  God.  You  have  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  overcome  this  temptation  as 
well.  Help  me  now,  my  Saviour  who  is 
God,  save  me  now,  my  friend  who  has 
been  exactly  where  I  am. 


Jesus:  "Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?" 


Those  are  the  prayers  that  the  incar- 
nation, the  humanity,  of  Jesus  enables 
us  to  pray.  But  there  are  other  sides  of 
our  nature  to  be  touched  and  saved. 
Kazantzakis  chose  the  touchiest  one  of 
all:  our  sexuality.  And  he  simply  points 
toward  the  reality  of  a  fully  human 
Christ  who,  in  all  likelihood,  was  tempt- 
ed here  as  well.  It  is  simple  logic,  cou- 
pled with  the  imagination  of  a  creative 
artist. 

The  Gospels  tell  us  that  Jesus  was 
fully  human  and  fully  divine,  and  that 
has  become  an  article  of  faith,  and 
basic  to  our  faith. 

When  we  are  asked  then,  "Who  do 
you  say  that  I  am?",  we  may  say:  You 
are  the  son  of  God,  who  became  fully 
human  so  that  absolutely  nothing  that 
tempts  me,  nothing  that  weakens  me, 
nothing  that  threatens  me  in  my  life, 
need  be  withheld  from  you.  The  old- 
time  tent  evangelists  used  to  bring  peo- 
ple up  before  the  congregation  when 
they  felt  the  call  and  would  say,  "Tell  it 
all,  brother.  Tell  it  all,  sister."  In  Christ 
we  have  one  who  lived  through  all  of 
the  experiences  of  humanity  and  over- 
came them  for  us  at  our  worst.  To  him 
we  can  with  hope,  joy  and  confidence 
tell  it  all,  and  ask  for  his  grace  to  over- 
come it  all. 

Hebrews  4:15:  "For  we  have  not  a  high 
priest  who  is  unable  to  sympathize 
with  our  weaknesses,  but  one  who  in 
every  respect  has  been  tempted  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sinning."  • 

The  Rev.  B.  Daniel  Sapp  is  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Raleigh. 


Women  meet  on  leadership 


By  Colleen  Hartsoe 

On  Sept.  23-25,  the  Episcopal  Church- 
women  and  the  Commission  on  Wom- 
en's Issues  sponsored  a  conference 
called  "Leadership  in  Action." 

The  conference's  message  was  con- 
tained in  a  true  story/parable  by  Ann 
Smith.  She  is  coordinator  for  Wom- 
en in  Mission  and  Ministry  with  the 


Episcopal  Church  Center  in  New 
York. 

In  an  African  village,  she  said,  one 
woman  successfully  led  a  campaign  to 
stop  wife-beating.  Aroused  by  the 
especially  brutal  beating  of  a  village 
wife,  the  woman's  first  task  was  to 
convince  the  victim  of  her  own  value 
and  right  to  protection.  Next  the  vil- 
lage women  were  called  together  to 
make  a  plan.  They  gave  the  beaten 


woman  a  whistle  to  wear  around  her 
neck.  She  blew  it  when  the  next  beat- 
ing began,  and  all  the  other  women 
ran  to  her  hut.  Surrounding  the  hus- 
band, they  cried,  "Beat  me\  Beat  me!" 
The  husband's  reaction  was  not  anger, 
but  a  dawning  recognition  that  what 
he  was  doing,  while  traditional,  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  women.  Now  all 
the  women  wear  whistles;  all  the  beat- 
ings have  ceased. 


The  listener  at  the  Browns  Summit 
conference  who  knew  at  once  that 
these  poor,  black  village  women  were 
her  sisters,  was  on  the  way  to  recogniz- 
ing her  own  prejudices  and  stereotypi- 
cal attitudes. 

There  were  other  stories.  Katie 
Whitley  brought  to  life  Miriam  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Both  Miriam  and  Aaron 
severely  criticized  their  brother  Moses. 
While  Aaron  went  unpunished,  Miriam 
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Power  pads,  wimps  and  flakes 


By  Jim  Lewis 


A  while  back  I  was  watching  the  tail 
end  of  the  Michigan-Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball game  on  TV. 

With  but  a  couple  of  seconds  left, 
Michigan  was  behind  by  a  couple  of 
points.  They  had  one  more  chance  to 
pull  a  victory  out  of  what  seemed  like 
sure  defeat.  All  of  their  hopes  rested 
on  the  leg  of  a  field  goal  kicker.  If  he 
made  the  40-yard  kick,  Michigan 
would  win. 

The  announcers  up  in  the  booth 
commented  on  the  kicker,  a  guy  by 
the  name  of  Gillette.  Gillette,  they  told 
us,  was  no  ordinary  kicker.  He,  unlike 
the  specialist  kickers,  was  a  baseball 
catcher,  a  real  star.  He  wasn't,  as  they 
put  it,  "like  most  field  goal  kickers:  a 
wimp  and  a  flake."  He  was,  in  essence, 
a  real  man. 

Long  story  into  short:  The  real  man 
missed  the  kick.  Michigan  lost.  The 
hero?  A  tiny  soccer  kicker  with  no  his- 
tory of  playing  football— he  had  kicked 
the  winning  points  for  Notre  Dame 
earlier  in  the  game.  Irony  of  ironies.  A 
wimp  and  a  flake— this  guy  did  a  kind 
of  voodoo  ritual  with  his  hand  before 
every  kick — had  decided  victory.  I  re- 
joiced. A  rare  victory  for  the  wimps 
and  flakes  of  the  world. 

(His  name?  Reggie  Ho.  Ho-ho!) 

The  kick  and  the  announcers'  com- 
ments got  me  thinking  about  this  term: 
WIMP. 

None  of  my  older  dictionaries  list 
the  word,  so  it's  a  new  one.  So  I  am 
led  to  believe  that— like  Star  Wars,  sup- 
ply-side economics  and  sleaze— it's  a 
particular  product  of  the  Reagan  years. 

It's  certainly  a  term  much  in  use 
these  days.  Watching  our  politicians 
perform,  the  commentators  all  speak 
about  "the  wimp  factor."  Is  Bush  a 
wimp?  Is  Dukakis  a  wimp?  I  watched 
them  debate  and  was  aware  of  how 
tough— how  unlike  a  wimp— each  man 
was  trying  to  be. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  I  was  sitting 


at  the  North  Ridge  Mall  eating  a  big 
kosher  hot  dog  and  watching  people 
come  and  go. 

In  the  course  of  stuffing  my  face, 
something  caught  my  attention.  I  noticed 
the  shoulder  pads  worn  by  a  woman 
dressed,  as  they  used  to  say,  "fit  to  kill." 

Hey,  with  those  pads  sewed  snugly 
into  her  dress  suit,  she  reminded  me 
of  the  Michigan  front  line. 

I  began  checking  out  all  the  women 
for  pads.  And— lo  and  behold!— nine 
out  of  ten  came  equipped  with  big 
shoulder  pads  stuffed  inside  a  variety 
of  sweaters,  suits,  blouses  and  dresses. 
On  the  way  out  (hoping  not  to  run  in- 
to any  of  them),  I  noticed  two  dress- 
shop  windows.  Both  were  full  of  you- 
know-what:  mannequins,  as  they  used 
to  say,  "dressed  to  the  teeth." 

That  evening  I  asked  the  opinion  of 
my  consultant  on  women's  fashions, 
Marie  Cline.  Marie  informed  me  that 
these  shoulder  pads  are  called  "power 
pads."  And  of  course  they  are.  Not 
one  of  the  women  I  met  looked  at  all 
like  a  wimp  or  a  flake. 

I  put  two  and  two  together  and 
came  up  with  the  answer:  power  pads 
for  power  lunches.  Hey,  as  they  used 
to  say,  "It's  a  man's  world."  Isn't  it? 
Why  not? 

My  sense  is  that  men  are  behind  all 
this  power  stuff.  After  all,  aren't  men 
dominant  in  designing  women's  fash- 
ions? Don't  they,  as  they  used  to  say, 
"call  the  shots"? 

Now  I  can't  prove  it,  but  I  really  do 
believe  this  whole  power  pad  thing  is 
the  product  of  one  man:  John  Madden. 

"John  Madden?!"  you  say.  "Are  you 
crazy  or  something?'  John  Madden, 
the  former  Oakland  Raider  football 
coach-turned-TV  football  announcer? 

Hey,  it  makes  sense.  He's  everywhere. 
He's  on  Ace  Hardware  commercials 
and  ads  for  beer  and  motor  oil.  And 
check  out  the  book  best-seller  lists;  he 
was  in  the  top  15  this  week. 

I  tell  you,  John  Madden's  behind  this 
whole  power  thing.  Why  it  wouldn't 
surprise  me  one  bit  if  Madden  were 
marketing  those  bumper  stickers  that 


Diocesan  secretary  Wanda  K.  Johnson  demonstrates  power  pads. 


read  STAMP  OUT  WIMPS,  and  even 
advising  George  and  Mike.  I  can  pic- 
ture John  advising  George  to  beat  up 
on  the  ACLU  and  counseling  Mike  to 
put  on  his  helmet  and  ride  in  that  tank. 

Now  I  don't  want  anyone  to  think  I 
am  a  Pee  Wee  Herman  fan.  Nothing 
like  that.  But  I  do  understand  his  at- 
tractiveness as  a  simple,  non-power 
hero.  By  any  real-man  standards,  Pee 
Wee,  as  they  used  to  say,  "doesn't  cut 
the  mustard." 

But  who  the  hell  needs  mustard  cut 
anyway?  If  addressing,  as  they  used  to 
say,  "bread  and  butter"  issues  means 
being  violent,  mean-spirited  and  power- 


mad,  who  needs  it? 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I  am 
looking  for,  as  they  used  to  say,  "a 
few  good  men"  who  are  ready  to  stop 
talking  about  wimps  and  flakes  and 
who  are  willing  to,  as  they  used  to  say, 
"try  a  little  tenderness." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  good  wom- 
en, as  well,  who  are  ready  to  take  off 
the  power  pads  and  boycott  the  power 
lunches  and  who  are  willing  not  to,  as 
they  used  to  say,  "play  by  the  rules." 

Hey,  how  about  changing  the  rules!  • 

The  Rev.  E.  James  Lewis  is  the  diocese's 
Director  of  Christian  Social  Ministries. 


was  struck  by  leprosy  and  told,  "Who 
are  you  to  judge  a  religious  leader?' 

The  women  of  1988  were  spellbound 
in  a  silence  thick  with  understanding 
of  their  sister  Miriam. 

Whitley  is  editor  of  Crosscurrents,  the 
newspaper  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina. 

Pam  Chinnis,  the  Episcopal  Church's 
highest-ranking  laywoman,  talked 
about  language's  influence  on  attitude 
and  behavior.  Recently,  when  she  was 
proposing  more  inclusive  language,  a 
male  colleague  said,  "The  language  we 
use  doesn't  bother  me."  "I  accept  your 


position,"  she  said.  "Can  you  not  be 
sensitive  to  mine?"  Chinnis  is  vice 
president  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of 
General  Convention. 

Kathy  Tyler-Scott's  stories  came  from 
the  history  of  the  women's  movement 
and  the  intertwining  of  black  and 
white  goals.  A  trainer/consultant  from 
Indianapolis  and  a  black  woman,  she 
recalled  visiting  a  southern  state  when 
she  was  four.  She  and  her  father  got 
on  a  city  bus,  and  she  took  a  seat  just 
behind  the  driver.  Her  father  said,  "You 
can't  sit  there,  Kathy.  Come  with  me." 
"Why?'  she  said. 


And  we  still  ask  today,  "What's 
wrong  with  my  color,  my  gender,  my 
age?' 

The  Rev.  Betty  Bone  Schiess  told  of 
her  struggle  to  be  ordained  priest  in 
the  1970s.  When  the  1973  General 
Convention  voted  down  women's  or- 
dination, she  and  10  other  deacons 
took  heart  from  the  close  vote  in  the 
House  of  Deputies  and  from  the  sup- 
port of  many  bishops.  This  led  to  the 
"irregular"  ordination  of  the  Philadel- 
phia 11  in  1974.  At  that  servce,  a  young 
woman  named  Barbara  Harris  served 
as  crucifer.  Barbara  has  just  become 


the  first  female  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Communion.  "An  absolutely  astound- 
ing event!"  said  an  elated  Betty  Bone. 
[Harris  is  the  newly  elected  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  See  story,  page  l.J 

And  the  Browns  Summit  listeners 
toasted  with  water  and  wine  Bishop 
Barbara  Harris  as  well  as  the  truth  that 
women  can  indeed  be  instruments  of 
social  change.  • 

Colleen  Hartsoe  is  a  communicant  of  St. 
Mary's,  High  Point,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Women  and  editor  of  the 
ECW's  "Patchwork." 
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Rapture  and  the  boyfriend,  too 


By  Suzanne  Britt  Jordan 

Once  I  was  born  again.  It  was  at  a 
revival  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
my  hometown  in  North  Carolina,  and 
I  was  13.  I  have  my  friend,  Pammy 
Lou  Hinson,  not  God,  to  thank  for  it. 
The  church  had  gone  all  out  for  the 
saving  of  souls  that  week.  It  hired  a 
Baptist  lay  preacher  from  Texas,  an  ar- 
tist who  drew  pictures  in  iridescent 
chalk  to  illustrate  the  sermons  and  a 
soloist  whose  bass  voice  reverberating 
through  the  church  could  have  brought 
Bertrand  Russell  to  his  knees.  Actually, 
they  were  all  from  Texas,  an  irrestible 
and  flashy  evangelical  team.  We  did 
things  in  a  big  way. 

I  confess  I  was  in  a  bit  of  a  bind. 
We  were  sophisticated,  well-behaved 
tepid  Baptists.  My  mother  would  never 
have  hollered  an  "Amen!"  No  writhing 
in  the  aisles  for  us,  no  moaning  and 
wringing  of  hands,  no  weepy  testimo- 
nials about  how  Jesus  had  changed  our 
lives.  It  just  wasn't  done. 

Hence  the  conflict.  I  wasn't  clear 
about  how  to  act  at  a  revival.  I  won- 
dered when  should  the  shoutin'  start, 
how  loud  the  hallelujahs,  whence  the 
rapture,  how  soon  the  Judgment  Day? 
I  was  perplexed  by  this  lay  preacher  in 
the  neat  business  suit  with  the  melodic 
voice,  who  had  several  oil  wells  under 
his  belt  but  who  risked  everything  to 
go  all  over  creation  raising  his  voice 
and  just  generally  being  a  fool  for  the 
Lord. 

Night  after  night  I  sat  watching  the 
three-ring  circus,  the  artist,  the  preach- 
er, the  sinner,  winning  souls  for  Jesus. 
So  far  I  hadn't  felt  anything,  no  spirit 
moving  within  me,  no  visions  of  Pearly 
Gates,  no  threat  of  Hell  eternally  be- 
fore me.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  Hell 
was  precisely  where  I  was  headed, 
having  committed  a  string  of  transgres- 


sions at  which  even  God  would  look 
askance. 

Once,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  I  had 
tried  to  kiss  Jimmy  Wilson  in  the  church 
elevator.  The  kiss  was  aborted  because 


he  had  a  pencil  stuck  in  his  ear  and  in 
our  haste  to  complete  the  act  before 
the  doors  opened,  the  pencil  poked 
my  eye. 

Among  my  other  waywardnesses 
were  eating  candy  with  my  friend  Pam- 
my Lou  in  the  sterilized  church  nur- 
sery in  which  we  had  hidden  to  escape 
choir  practice,  going  to  Woolworth's 
instead  of  prayer  meeting  and  pledging 
a  tithe  which  I  never  paid  because  the 
baby-sitting  business  dried  up  that  sum- 
mer. But  even  though  I  knew  Hell 
was  my  ultimate  home,  I  wasn't  suffi- 
ciently scared  to  grovel  at  the  altar.  Hell 
was  a  maybe,  somewhere  down  the 
line,  and  Jimmy  Wilson  was  two  rows 
away  and  right  now.  There  was  time 
for  redemption  later,  say  on  my  death- 
bed. 

I  didn't  reckon  on  Pammy  Lou's 
defection.  The  first  nights,  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  we  sat  side- 


by-side  in  the  back  pew  of  the  balcony, 
passing  notes,  doodling  in  the  church 
hymnals  (descecrating  "Just  As  I  Am 
Without  One  Plea"  in  particular  because 
it  had  five  verses  and  tended  to  drag), 
and  punching  each  other. 

We  giggled  when  old  rich  Augustus 
P.  Davis  went  weeping  down  the  aisle 
to  rededicate  his  life,  he  who  had  slept 
through  every  sermon  since  1953  and 
was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  dea- 
cons. We  hissed  when  mean  old  Eppie 
Lummox  got  down  on  her  knees  for 
God.  She  had  objected  to  the  criss-cross 
straps  supportings  the  wings  on  my  an- 
gel costume  in  the  Christmas  pageant  be- 
cause, she  claimed,  the  straps  accentu- 
ated my  bosoms,  lifting  and  separating 
like  a  Cross- Your-Heart  bra.  Of  course, 
we  whispered,  Eppie's  daughter  held 
panting  sessions  every  nightin  the  back 
seat  of  her  car  in  the  only  unlighted 
church  parking  lot. 

The  number  of  such  Born  Again  and 
suitably  revived  Christians  grew  night- 
ly as  the  end  of  the  week  approached 
and  the  Texas  Trio  got  more  and  more 
wound  up.  Pammy  Lou  and  I  began  to 
notice  that  people  we  liked  were  mak- 
ing the  long  embarrassing  walk  down 
the  center  aisle. 

There  went  Miss  Aletha  Hampton, 
who  always  kept  silent  when  she  saw 
us  heading  for  the  filling  station  for  a 
Coke  instead  of  hanging  around  for 
the  sermon.  Down  went  Mrs.  Harriet 
Trumbull,  our  Sunday  School  teacher, 
who  was  willing  to  admit  that  young 
girls  did  have  sexual  feelings  and 
shouldn't  feel  guilty.  And,  suddenly, 
we  saw  Jimmy  Wilson,  teary  and  trem- 
bling, heading  for  the  front  with  a  holy 
look  on  his  acne-ravaged  but  still  ador- 
able face.  I  shuddered,  figuring  our  pas- 
sionate elevator  meetings  were  doomed, 
since  he  was  now  saved. 

When  all  were  going  down  the 
straight  and  narrow,  Pammy  Lou  and 


I  would  still  be  whooping  it  up  on  the 
wide  and  curvy.  My  satisfaction  in  her 
like  sinfulness  didn't  last.  Pammy  Lou 
had  "Found  It."  She  had  that  hangdog 
expression  on  her  face  all  sinners  have 
when  confronted  with  the  staggering 
magnitude  of  their  flaws.  I  could  tell 
she  was  already  seeing  herself  as  a 
worm,  a  scourge,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
You  Know  Who. 

There  was  a  very  devilish-looking 
angel  on  her  shoulder,  and  it  was  glow- 
ering at  me.  The  light  from  her  halo 
was  blinding— Pammy  Lou's  halo,  not 
the  angel's.  Pammy  Lou  was  reaching 
for  my  hand;  her  tears  were  spotting 
my  new  dotted-Swiss  sun-back  dress. 
She  was  begging  me,  who  prided  my- 
self on  being  grown-up,  to  become  as 
a  child  and  enter  the  Kingdom.  Once, 
she  even  started  using  all  those  Biblical 
words  like  "Thou,"  "ye,"  and  "verily," 
but  I  made  her  hush. 

And  so  it  happened.  In  a  flash  I 
found  myself  going  down  the  stairs  of 
the  balcony  with  Pammy  Lou  while 
the  choir  crooned  "Just  As  I  Am  With- 
out One  Plea"  and  the  preacher  cup- 
ped his  hands  lovingly  toward  us. 

Looking  back  on  it  I  see  that  it  was 
all  Pammy  Lou's  fault.  I  couldn't  bear 
to  be  the  only  one  who  wasn't  saved.  I 
didn't  have  much  to  lose.  Jimmy  Wilson 
was  sitting  in  the  front  row,  an  empty 
seat  beside  him,  and  Jimmy  Wilson 
was  heaven. 

The  difference  between  me  and 
Pammy  Lou  was  that  her  saving  "took," 
and  mine  eased  off  after  a  few  days  of 
bed  rest  and  plenty  of  fluids.  Jimmy 
Wilson's  blood  flowed  just  as  hot  and 
heavy  through  Christian  veins,  and  Pam- 
my Lou,  who  later  became  a  missionary 
to  Afghanistan,  still  prays  for  me  every 
day,  though  I've  repeatedly  told  her  to 
cut  it  out.  • 

Suzanne  Britt  Jordan  is  a  Raleigh  writer. 


Summary  of  ECW  Triennial 


By  Catherine  Barnes 

The  39th  Triennial  of  the  national 
Episcopal  Church  Women  (ECW)  was 
held  July  1-9  in  Detroit  in  conjunction 
with  the  church's  General  Convention. 

Among  the  447  delegates  were  four 
representatives  from  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina:  Mitti  Landi,  ECW 
president;  Shara  Partin,  vice  president; 
Ellen  Forsythe,  United  Thank  Offering 
coordinator;  and  Catherine  Barnes, 
Durham  convocation  chairperson. 

Among  those  commissioned  for 
service  by  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
Browning  was  June  Gregory  of  Holy 


Trinity,  Greensboro.  She  is  immediate 
past  president  of  the  diocesan  ECW 
and  newly  elected  Province  IV  repre- 
sentative to  the  national  ECW  board. 

"Each  of  you  is  God's  gift  to  this 
meeting,"  said  Bishop  Browning,  "and 
your  call  is  to  share  yourself  and  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  others." 

One  keynote  speaker  was  Doris  Salah, 
a  Palestinian  Christian  who  is  director 
of  the  YWCA  in  Jerusalem.  "It  is  the 
women,"  Salah  said,  "who  see  their 
husbands  and  children  killed  before 
their  eyes,  who  search  through  jails 
and  hospitals  for  their  loved  ones  who 
have  vanished."  She  asked  the  ECW 
delegates,  "Help  us  to  achieve  justice 


so  we  can  be  instruments  of  peace 
in  the  land  where  Jesus  lived  and 
taught." 

Another  keynoter  was  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bennett  Sims,  retired  Bishop  of  Atlan- 
ta, who  spoke  of  our  fear  of  the  "New 
Age"  and  how  to  overcome  that  fear. 
"The  most  important  ingredient  in  choos- 
ing love  over  fear  is  to  have  a  vision  of 
the  way  you  want  your  life  to  be,"  he 
said. 

Announcements  were  made  of  more 
than  $3.1  million  in  UTO  grants  given 
for  133  projects,  including  $25,000  for 
two  projects  in  this  diocese  (see  related 
story  on  page  1). 

UTO  also  gave  $1500  in  seed  money 


to  each  bishop  of  the  church's  123  dio- 
ceses, the  money  to  be  used  for  any 
mission  imperative  desired. 

Workshops  and  forums  were  held  on 
sexuality,  justice  and  living  in  a  new 
age.  Delegates  affirmed  action  state- 
ments for  ministry  in  each  of  these 
three  areas. 

"The  Great  Coverup"  was  a  13-foot 
by  9-foot  quilt  with  squares  from  92 
dioceses  and  ECW  organizations.  The 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  will  display 
the  quilt  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Dur- 
ham in  April,  1989.  • 

Catherine  Barnes  is  a  communicant  of  St. 
Titus',  Durham 
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The    Communicant 


Bishops  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

Episcopalians  are  seemingly  obsessed 
these  days  with  the  subject  of  human 
sexuality.  In  my  opinion,  the  furor  over 
the  study  guide  "Sexuality:  A  Divine 
Gift"  has  sidetracked  open  study  and 
discussion.  Fortunately  the  study  has 
been  withdrawn  and  we  can  move  for- 
ward as  mandated  by  our  General  Con- 
vention. Despite  this,  the  clamorous  dis- 
cussion has  brought  into  the  limelight 
the  ugly  (and  for  Episcopalians,  unlike- 
ly) subject  of  biblical  fundamentalism. 

Many  Episcopalians,  including  a  few 
bishops,  are  calling  for  adherence  to 
biblical  teaching  regarding  homosex- 
uality in  particular,  and  human  sexual- 
ity (including  marriage)  in  general.  In 
doing  so,  they  are  practicing  what  they 
often  deride  when  it  appears  in  other 
Protestant  denominations— a  kind  of 
biblical  selectivity  with  regard  to  issues. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  good 
biblical  theology.  Nor  is  it  what  we 
stand  for  as  Anglicans.  And  I  feel  oblig- 
ed to  speak  up.  As  a  bishop,  I  am  sworn 
by  my  ordination  vows  "to  uphold  the 
doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  of  the 
Church."  I  have  promised  three  times— 
at  my  ordination  as  deacon,  priest  and 
bishop— that  "I  believe  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  contain  everything  necessary  for  sal- 
vation." Hence  these  thoughts. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone 
reading  Holy  Scripture  that  its  writers 
represent  an  immense  spread  of  his- 
tory, reaching  back  before  Christ  and 
ending  years  after  his  death  and  resur- 
rection. Those  biblical  writers  accept 
without  guestion  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
stitutions and  attitudes  that  we  find 


morally  offensive.  Among  these,  I  would 
cite  slavery,  second-class  citizenship 
for  women  and  an  exclusiveness  that 
applauds  God's  vengeance  on  one's  en- 
emies. There  is  even  acceptance  of  po- 
lygamy. Further,  there  is  the  biblical 
notion  of  a  three-level  universe  with 
heaven  "Up  there,"  hell  "Down  there," 
and  us  in  between.  Many  of  the  leading 
theologians  of  our  time  (and  times  past) 
have  addressed  these  issues.  Indeed, 
until  this  recent  wave  of  Biblical  funda- 
mentalism in  the  Episcopal  Church,  I 
had  thought  our  biblical  theology  was 
settled.  If  it  is  not,  then  I  fear  those  who 
call  for  adherence  to  biblical  truths  are 
being  selective  in  what  they  choose  to 
rate  essential,  and  what  they  do  not. 

The  Church  produced  the  Bible,  not 
the  other  way  around.  And  the  basic  po- 
sition of  the  Anglican  Communion  has 
always  been  one  of  placing  alongside 
Scripture,  tradition  (that  is,  the  church's 
teachings)  and  reason  (that  is,  using 
one's  God-given  intellect).  You  do  not 
have  to  detach  your  head  and  leave  it 
at  the  door  when  you  come  into  an 
Episcopal  Church.  Indeed  you  cannot. 

We  have  been  able  to  deal  with  past 
issues  precisely  because  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  Anglican  way.  I  fear  we  are 
not  doing  so  with  sexuality,  particular- 
ly with  homosexuality.  Rather,  I  fear 
we  are  showing  a  reluctance  to  ap- 
proach this  issue  openly,  and  we  are 
tending  to  concretize  our  views.  And 
this  is  untypical  of  us.  The  Anglican 
Church,  through  its  bishops  at  Lambeth, 
changed  completely  its  views  on  birth 
control;  it  is  not  even  an  issue  when 
our  church  now  gathers  in  convention. 
If,  as  some  think  may  be  possible,  the 
scientific  world  concludes  that  homo- 


sexuality is  determined  by  genetics, 
where  does  that  leave  the  Church  and 
the  arguable  Biblical  evidence  against  it? 
Even  if  the  matter  can't  be  proved  by 
science,  how  can  the  Church— as  indeed 
we  have  officially  done— proclaim  the 
homosexual  to  be  a  full  member  of  the 
Church,  and  yet  withhold  some  consid- 
eration of  homosexual  unions  that  are 
monogamous,  responsible,  and  lasting? 
To  say  nothing  of  ordination. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  is  advocat- 
ing sexual  promiscuity,  unloving  hedo- 
nism, or  anything  of  the  kind.  Far  from 
it.  Anyone  with  eyes  to  see  can  discern 
the  dubious  rewards  the  sexual  revolu- 
tion has  been  reaping.  Anyone  can  see 
the  consequences  of  defying  the  basic 
biblical  teaching  about  love.  But,  any- 
one who  is  truly  living  in  this  time- 
that  is,  whose  life  is  engaged,  rather 


then  detached— must  see  that  even  the 
most  basic  of  institutions,  the  family  as 
bound  by  Christian  marriage,  is  besieg- 
ed. There's  no  hiding  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  every  two  Christian  marriages 
ends  up  not  being  a  lifeling  union. 

No  one  I  know— and  certainly  not 
I— suggests  a  retreat  from  biblically  bas- 
ed lives.  What  I  believe  is  this:  Instead 
of  wielding  "the  biblical  norm  of  mono- 
gamous relationships"  like  a  club,  and 
thereby  inflicting  injury  on  those  attack- 
ed, we  need  to  be  looking  at  what  we 
can  do  to  strenghen  the  family  and 
nurture  unions  that  are  lasting,  respon- 
sible and  God-centered. 

Faithfully, 

-#-/<Vlwr  w.  fskja 

Robert  W.  Estill 


Lambeth  Conference  snapshot:  (from  left)  Bishop  Robert  Estill,  Joyce  Estill,  Ann  Vest  and 
Suffragan  Bishop  Frank  Vest 


Suffragan  Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends  in  Christ, 

From  September  7  through  September 
9,  18  of  us  spent  two  days  and  two 
nights  doing  what,  on  the  face  of  it, 
might  sound  like  the  most  tedious  task 
imaginable.  The  Department  of  Mis- 
sion and  Outreach,  the  Department  of 
Budget,  the  Business  Administrator 
and  both  bishops  gathered  at  the  Con- 
ference Center  for  the  annual  budget 
hearings  of  the  diocese. 

During  those  two  days  and  two 
nights,  we  heard  presentations  from  26 
different  commissions  and  committees 
of  the  diocese,  in  which  they  presented 
and  defended  their  budget  reguests  for 
1989. 

Our  budget  process  is  one  which 
begins  in  the  spring  with  the  commit- 
tees and  commissions  drawing  up  their 
proposed  budgets,  continues  with  the 
presentations  to  the  group  which  as- 
sembled at  the  Conference  Center,  and 


leads  to  budget  being  proposed  to  the 
Diocesan  Council.  The  Diocesan  Coun- 
cil, at  it's  September  meeting,  adopted 
the  proposed  budget  which  will  now 
come  before  all  of  the  clergy  and  con- 
vention delegates  at  the  fall  convoca- 
tion meetings,  and  be  ultimately  voted 
upon  at  the  Diocesan  Convention  in 
January  of  1989. 

The  two  days  and  two  nights  at  the 
Conference  Center  were  exhausting  and 
fatiguing.  But,  for  me,  it  was  anything 
but  tedious.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
exhilarating,  and  even  inspirational. 

I  can't  tell  you  what  a  privilege  it 
was  to  hear  firsthand  the  reports  of 
the  tremendously  exciting  and  varied 
ministries  which  are  going  on  in  our 
diocese.  The  vitality  and  commitment 
of  the  people  who  carry  out  these 
ministries,  coupled  with  the  quality 
of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
our  Lord's  name,  was  thrilling  to  be- 
hold. 


I  wish  each  of  you  could  have  been 
there— you  might  have  been  fatigued, 
but  you  certainly  would  also  have 
been  excited  to  gain  a  perception  of 
the  work  that  is  being  accomplished 
through  our  diocese.  That  work  covers 
the  whole  range  and  spectrum  of  the 
church's  ministry  to  an  unbelievable 
number  of  people,  and  with  an  extra- 
ordinary scope. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  look  careful- 
ly at  the  budget  when  it  is  either  pre- 
sented to  you  at  convocation  or  con- 
vention, or  when  you  see  it  printed  in 
The  Communicant.  I  hope  that  you  can 
translate  the  bare  bones  of  a  line  item 
budget  into  mission  and  ministry  with- 
in the  Body  of  Chirst. 

In  the  37th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  the 
prophet  talks  about  seeing  a  valley  full 
of  dry  bones,  and  then  seeing  those 
bones  come  to  life,  become  covered 
with  sinews  and  flesh,  and  be  filled 
with  the  breath  of  life.  That  happened 


for  me  at  the  budget  hearings.  The 
very  dry  and  dull  bones  of  a  line  item 
budget  were  covered  with  flesh  and 
filled  with  the  breath  of  God— and  the 
budget  became  a  living  thing. 

All  of  you,  through  your  pledges  and 
tithes,  help  to  make  that  possible.  It  is 
through  that  budget  that  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  reaches  out  in  pro- 
grams of  education,  evangelism,  social 
concerns  and  outreach,  youth  work, 
assistance  to  mission  congregations, 
theological  education  and  an  exciting 
variety  of  other  programs  and  minis- 
tries. It  is  finally  through  the  budget 
that  our  call  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ 
becomes  incarnate,  and  is  given  the  re- 
sources which  allow  dreams  and  visions 
to  become  living  realities. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Frank  H.  Vest,  Jr. 


October     1988 
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Committee  says  no  on  Harris 


Editor's  Note:  This  issue  aims  to  shed 
some  light  on  our  diocese's  Standing 
Committee's  decision  not  to  consent  to 
the  election  of  the  first  woman  bishop 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Angli- 
can Communion. 

The  committee  voted  twice— on  Oct. 
24  and  Nov.  21— to  withhold  its  con- 
sent to  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Barbara 
C.  Harris  as  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Three  main  criticisms  have  been 
leveled  at  committee  members: 

1.  They  voted  against  Harris  because 
she  is  a  woman— and  not  just  any 
woman,  but  a  black,  divorced  woman. 

2.  They  held  Harris  to  more  rigorous 
standards  than  they  would  have  for  a 
male  bishop-elect. 

3.  They  had  no  business  rejecting  a 
person  duly  elected  as  bishop  by  an- 
other diocese. 

We  invited  all  the  members  of  the 
Standing  Committee  to  respond  to 
these  points  and  make  any  other  state- 
ments they  wished.  All  but  two  com- 


mittee members  gave  either  written 
statements  or  interviews,  or  both. 

The  articles,  statements  and  letters 
herein  describe  why  the  Standing 
Committee  voted  as  it  did;  also  given 
are  the  positions  of  persons  and  groups 
opposing  the  decision. 

At  press  time,  the  best  information 
was  that  Harris  was  gaining  the  con- 
sent of  other  Standing  Committees 
throughout  the  church  by  about  a  two- 
to-one  margin.  She  needs  a  majority  of 
all  the  Standing  Committees,  plus  a 
majority  of  votes  of  bishops  having 
diocesan  jurisdiction. 


By  John  Justice 

Exactly  one  month  after  Massachu- 
setts elected  the  first  woman  bishop  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  she  ran  into  a 
snag  in  North  Carolina. 

On  Sept.  24,  the  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts elected  the  Rev.  Barbara  Har- 


ris as  its  suffragan  bishop.  If  approved, 
the  black  Philadelphia  priest  will  become 
the  first  woman  bishop  in  the  worldwide 
Anglican  Communion. 

However,  on  Oct.  24,  our  diocese's 
Standing  Committee  voted  not  to  con- 
sent to  Harris'  election. 

Then,  following  a  storm  of  protest, 
the  Standing  Committee  took  a  second 
vote  at  its  Nov.  21  meeting  at  the  Con- 
ference Center  at  Browns  Summit. 
This  time  the  committee  refused  its 
consent  by  a  7-2  vote. 

Thus  North  Carolina  became  one  of 
the  first  dioceses  in  the  nation  to  regis- 
ter its  vote  on  Harris.  To  be  ordained 
and  consecrated  a  bishop,  she  needs 
majority  votes  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  dioceses,  plus  a  majority 
of  votes  of  diocesan  bishops.  (Suffragan 
bishops  and  coadjutors  do  not  vote.) 
Until  and  unless  at  least  60  standing 
committees  and  65  bishops  vote  for 
her,  Harris  remains  a  suffragan  bishop- 
elect.  Should  such  consent  be  withheld, 
Massachusetts  would  have  to  start  from 


scratch  and  elect  another  suffragan. 

The  Oct.  24  vote— taken  at  the  com- 
mittee's regularly  scheduled  meeting- 
was  seven  against  Harris,  one  for  and 
one  abstention. 

The  only  favorable  vote  came  from 
the  Rev.  Glenn  Busch,  and  the  absten- 
tion was  the  Rev.  Hunt  Williams.  Busch 
is  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  High  Point,  and 
Williams  is  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Char- 
lotte. 

Voting  against  Harris  were:  the  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  committee  chairman 
and  rector  of  St.  Timothy's,  Winston- 
Salem;  Henry  Lewis,  Chapel  of  the 
Cross,  Chapel  Hill;  the  Rev.  Louis 
(Corky)  Melcher,  rector,  Good  Shep- 
herd, Raleigh;  Scott  Evans,  St.  Stephen's, 
Durham;  the  Rev.  John  Broome,  rector, 
Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro;  Joseph  B. 
Cheshire  Jr.,  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh; 
and  Frank  Montgomery,  St.  Luke's, 
Salisbury. 

The  only  change  in  the  November 
vote  was  that  Hunt  Williams  voted  for 
See  Harris  page  4 


'By  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit" 


There  are  two  types  of  Episcopalians: 
those  who  pray  and  those  who  act. 

The  ones  who  pray  lift  their  hearts 
to  God  while  turning  a  blind  eye  to 
the  needs  of  people  all  around  them. 

The  activists  see  the  hungry  and 
homeless  and  abused  and  misused  peo- 
ple everywhere,  but  never  fall  to  their 
knees  and  pray  to  the  God  of  us  all. 

Prayer  without  outward  action  is 
selfish  and  hypocritical,  say  the  acti- 
vists. Good  works  without  a  prayerful 
heart  are  hollow,  say  the  quietists. 

And  yet,  says  Bishop  Robert  Estill, 
while  mutual  suspicion  may  mark  the 
attitudes  of  activists  and  quietists,  both 
belong  to  the  same  body. 

The  bishop  will  be  leading  a  Feb.  1-2 
worship  retreat  designed  to  show  the 
strength  of  prayer  as  a  unifying  force 
for  the  church. 

"By  Water  and  the  Holy  Spirit"  is  the 
theme  of  the  1989  ECW  worship  retreat 
at  the  Conference  Center  at  Browns 
Summit. 

"We  want  to  teach  the  unity  that 
comes  from  prayer,"  said  Estill,  "and 
we  want  to  emphasize  that  these  two 
groups  are  not  in  conflict  with  one 
another." 

The  two-day  retreat  will  include 
meditations,  quiet  time  ("as  much  as 
possible,"  the  bishop  said)'  periods  of 


fellowship  and  a  closing  Eucharist. 

While  participants  will  spend  much 
of  the  time  in  actual  prayer,  the  retreat 
will  also  include  some  teaching,  the 
bishop  said.  "It  seems  to  me  that  many 
Episcopalians  are  tied  to  the  worship 
service.  Then  if  they  realize  they  need 
to  spend  some  quiet  time  in  prayer,  they 
go  home  and  and  go  inside  and  shut 
the  door— then  they're  scared  to 
death." 

The  worship  retreat  has  several 
other  aims: 

To  launch  1989  as  a  Year  of  Prayer. 
The  worship  retreat  will  help  prepare 
the  diocese  for  working  on  Presiding 
Bishop  Edmond  Browning's  eight  mis- 
sion imperatives. 

To  prepare  for  the  evangelism  in  the 
1990s.  The  retreat  will  also  serve  as 
prelude  and  preparation  for  the  Decade 
of  Evangelism  resolved  by  this  past 
summer's  General  Convention. 

To  provide  some  pre-Lenten  guidance. 
Bishop  Estill  plans  to  tie  Lent  together 
with  the  mission  imperatives.  He  will 
discuss  with  retreat  participants  the  idea 
of  their  committing  to  one  mission  im- 
perative as  part  of  their  Lenten 
discipline. 

(Bishop  Browning  guided  the  devel- 
opment of  the  eight  mission  imperatives 
that  were  adopted  by  General  Conven- 


tion: evangelism;  Christian  education; 
worldwide  Anglican  Communion;  com- 
munications; peace  and  justice;  total 
stewardship;  the  family;  the  unity  of 
all  God's  people. 

For  Peggy  Manley,  the  worship  re- 
treat is  the  cornerstone  of  the  ECW's 
prayer  work  for  the  coming  year. 


Manley,  a  member  of  St.  Michael's, 
Raleigh,  is  Devotional  Life  Chairman. 

She  says,  "I  just  love  the  year  of 
1989  being  a  year  of  prayer.  It's  some- 
thing we  all  need  to  do:  to  stop  and 
pray  under  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For 
we  pray  for  unity,  and  in  the  praying 
we  are  united."  • 


Worship  Retreat  with  Bishop  Robert  Estill 

Wed.,  Feb.  1,  1989,  12  noon  until  Thurs.,  Feb.  2,  12  noon. 

The  Conference  Center/Browns  Summit 

Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen  of  the  Diocese 

Name  


Address 


Phone 


Smoking 
Parish  


.Non-smoking 


Fee:  $40  (includes  double  room,  all  meals,  and  reduced  service). 
Make  checks  out  to  ECW  Worship  Retreat  and  mail  to: 
Peggy  S.  Manly,  725  Lakestone  Drive,  Raleigh,  NC  27609;  (919)  787-3382. 
Deadline:  January  21,  1989 


Chairman's  statement 


By  John  R.  Campbell 

Ordination  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  governed  by  applicable  Canons  and 
the  Constitution.  Consequently  the 
election  of  a  priest  by  a  diocese  to  be  a 
bishop,  bishop  coadjutor,  or  suffragan 
bishop  does  not  automatically  insure 
that  such  a  person  will  be  ordained 
and  consecrated. 

Article  II,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  states:  "No  one  shall 
be  ordained  and  consecrated  Bishop 
until  he  shall  be  thirty  years  of  age; 
nor  without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  Standing  Committees  of  all  the 
Dioceses,  and  the  consent  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Bishops  of  this  Church  exer- 
cising jurisdiction.  But  if  the  election 
shall  have  taken  place  within  three 
months  next  before  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Convention,  the  consent  of 
the  House  of  Deputies  shall  be  requir- 


ed in  place  of  that  of  a  majority  of  the 
Standing  Committees.  No  one  shall  be 
ordained  and  consecrated  Bishop  by 
fewer  than  three  Bishops." 

Canon  21,  Section  1  (a)  and  (c)  of  the 
Canons  contains  similar  language. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  our  dio- 
cese bears  the  heavy  respnsibility  of 
recommending  for  or  against  ordina- 
tion of  people  to  be  deacons,  priests 
and  bishop.  .  .a  responsibility  which  is 
exercised  many  times  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  In  the  case  of  deacons  and 
priests  the  decision  does  not  rest  simp- 
ly with  matters  such  as  whether  or  not 
the  person  before  us  has  been  recom- 
mended by  his  or  her  vestry  and  has 
the  proper  academic  credentials,  or 
even  if  the  person  intends  to  exercise 
his  or  her  ministry  only  in  this  diocese. 
We  must  also  look  upon  this  person  as 
a  deacon  for  the  whole  church;  as  a 
priest  for  the  whole  church.  This  is 
also  true  in  the  case  of  bishops.  A  per- 
son is  not  simply  a  bishop  in  a  particu- 


lar diocese,  but  rather  of  the  whole 
church.  Subjective  considerations  are 
made,  and  judgments  are  made.  Only 
subsequent  events  can  indicate  that  a 
decision  of  the  committee  was  correct 
or  incorrect. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  our  diocese  to  withhold 
consent  to  the  ordination  and  conse- 
cration of  the  Rev.  Barbara  C.  Harris 
to  be  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts  was  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of 
our  Church,  was  reached  only  after 
lengthy  discussion,  and  was  based  on 
decisions  other  than  race  or  gender, 
except  as  her  gender  relates  to  issues 
raised  at  the  Lambeth  Conference.  A 
motion  to  consent  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  one  for,  one  abstention,  and 
seven  against.  I  voted  against  consent. 

My  vote  was  not  influenced  by  her 
gender,  color,  or  education,  and  those 
who  suspect  otherwise  are  incorrect. 
My  personal  judgment,  based  on  my 


ECW  president  Mittie  Landi  asks  commit- 
tee to  reconsider. 

own  knowledge  and  on  usually  reliable 
sources  and  information,  is  that  she  is 
not  the  sort  of  person  I  would  like  to 
see  as  a  bishop  of  the  church.  It  has 
become  obvious  that  some  people  think 
that  the  fact  that  she  is  female  should 
be  an  adequate  basis  for  consent  to  her 
consecration,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
this  position,  as  much  as  I  would  have 
enjoyed  being  a  part  of  this  historic  oc- 
casion. • 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Campbell  is  president 
of  the  Standing  Committee. 


Credentials  are  not  "impeccable" 


Joseph  B.  Cheshire  Jr. 

This  letter  speaks  to  the  action  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  at  its  meeting  on 
Oct.  24,  1988,  in  declining  to  consent 
to  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Barbara 
Clementine  Harris  to  be  the  Bishop 
Suffragan  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  ensuing  criticism  that  has 
thereby  been  aroused  in  our  diocese.  I 
speak  only  for  myself  without  presum- 
ing to  speak  for  the  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

I  was  present  and  participated  both 
in  the  deliberations  that  preceded  the 
vote  and  in  the  vote  itself.  When  the 
motion  to  consent  was  made,  there  in- 
itially was  no  second.  Feeling  that  it 
should  not  fail  for  lack  of  a  second,  I 
seconded  the  motion  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  could  vote  against  it, 
which  I  did.  As  is  well  known,  the  mo- 
tion was  defeated  7  votes  to  1,  with  one 
member  abstaining. 

In  the  committee's  deliberations  and 
action,  every  argument  against  what 
the  committee  did  that  has  been 
brought  forth  in  the  many  letters  that 
have  been  subsequently  received  by 
its  members  was  thoroughly,  conscien- 
tiously and  dispassionately  discussed 
and  debated  by  the  committee's  entire 
membership  before  it  took  its  vote.  I 
am  as  convinced  as  I  can  possibly  be 
that  neither  race  nor  sex  entered  into 
that  decision,  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously. I  did  not  detect  any  feel- 
ing of  haste  on  the  part  of  any  member 


when  the  question  was  called.  The 
question  was  fairly  put  and  fairly 
voted  on. 

I  can  understand  the  concerns  of 
those  who  are  in  a  hurry  to  accom- 
plish as  soon  as  possible  the  election 
and  consecration  of  a  woman  bishop, 
and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that  desire. 
However,  in  order  for  this  to  be  done 
there  are  canonical  requirements  duly 
adopted  and  refined  over  the  years  by 
the  Church  in  its  wisdom  that,  for  its 
overall  good,  must  be  met.  These  re- 
quirements were  especially  crafted  to 
subject  every  person  elected  a  bishop 
to  a  "three- fold  scrutiny"  and  approval 
in  the  following  order:  First,  by  the 
electing  diocese  as  indicated  by  the  elec- 
tion itself;  next,  by  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties if  the  election  occurs  within  three 
months  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of 
General  Convention,  otherwise  by  a 
majority  of  the  Standing  Committees  of 
the  Church;  and  finally,  by  the  House 
of  Bishops  if  the  election  occurs  within 
the  aforesaid  three-month  period,  other- 
wise by  a  majority  of  all  of  the  bish- 
ops of  the  Church  having  jurisdiction. 
Until  the  approval  of  all  three  groups 
has  been  obtained,  a  consecration  of 
the  elected  bishop  canot  take  place. 
(See  Title  III,  Canon  21,  and  White 
and  Dykman's  Annotated  Canons, 
page  717.).  .  .  . 

From  the  time  that  I  first  learned  of 
the  election  of  Ms.  Harris,  I  have  been 
deeply  troubled  by  the  burden  that  I 
knew  I  had  to  bear  in  discharging  my 
duty  to  my  diocese  and  to  my  Church 
as  a  member  of  our  Standing  Commit- 


tee. I  think  anyone  who  knows  me, 
my  record  of  service  to  the  Church 
and  its  institutions,  however  small  that 
service  may  have  been,  and  my  family 
history  should  know  that  I  am  not  a 
racist.  What  may  not  be  so  well  known 
is  that  since  my  Church  is  committed 
to  the  ordination  of  women,  so  am  I.  I 
have  no  problem  with  the  election  or 
consecration  of  women  bishops,  and 
as  a  deputy  to  the  1988  General  Con- 
vention, I  opposed  the  Episcopal  Visi- 
tation proposition. 

I  think  that  our  Church  should  lead 
at  the  cutting  edge  in  the  extension  of 
its  areas  of  service  to  all  people.  That 
is  its  mission.  However,  those  who 
disagree  should  be  led  and  not  driven 
to  a  support  of  such  extension.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  at  a  time  when  by  all 
reports  the  Church  is  losing  members  at 
an  alarming  rate.  There  is  nothing  gain- 
ed if  a  battle  is  won  but  a  war  is  lost. 

A  person  consecrated  as  a  bishop  in 
a  diocese  is  not  a  bishop  just  for  that 
Diocese.  He  or  she,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  consecrated  as  a  "Bishop  in  the 
Church  of  God"  and  necessarily  repre- 
sents and  serves  that  Church  wherever 
it  exists,  throughout  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  believe  it  is 
extremely  important  that  in  all  we  do 
we  endeavor  to  maintain  a  viable  rela- 
tionship with  the  entire  Anglican  Com- 
munion. .  .  . 

This  brings  me  to  Ms.  Harris.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  first  woman  to  be 
consecrated  a  bishop  and  presented  as 
such  to  the  Church  at  large  should 
have  impeccable  credentials.  Ms.  Har- 


ris, in  my  judgment,  does  not  present 
such  credentials.  As  an  adult,  she  par- 
ticipated as  a  crucifer  at  what  was 
then  the  illegal  ordination  that  took 
place  in  Philadelphia  in  1974.  She  has 
no  earned  academic  degree  of  any 
sort,  much  less  a  theological  one.  She 
has  had  a  very  limited  ministry,  both 
pastorally  and  in  matters  of  adminis- 
tration, her  ministry  as  best  I  can  deter- 
mine having  been  principally  one  of 
confrontation  and  put-down  of  all  be- 
liefs and  causes  with  which  she  does 
not  agree.  This  very  well  may  be  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  her  purposes 
and  she  may  be  right  in  all  she  under- 
takes, but  for  the  Episcopal  Church  to 
present  her  to  the  many  people  in  the 
pews  who  do  not  agree  with  her  and 
who  are  entitled  to  that  disagreement, 
to  people  who  possess  academic  creden- 
tials equal  to  or  better  than  hers  who 
are  academically  barred  from  even  the 
lower  orders  of  our  ministry,  to  the  An- 
glican Communion  and  to  the  world  at 
large  as  its  first  woman  bishop,  is  too 
much  of  a  price  to  pay  when  looked  at 
within  the  context  of  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Church. 

Whatever  your  opinion  of  what  our 
Standing  Committee  did,  I  thank  each 
of  you  for  having  written  me  your 
views.  I  respect  them.  I  hope  that  you 
can  respect  mine.  • 

Joseph  B.  Cheshire  Jr. 
Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh 

Editor's  Note:  The  writer  is  chancellor  of 
the  diocese. 


The    Communicant 


'Style  of  leadership*  not  called  for 


By  Scott  Evans 


From  the  mail  I  have  received  since 
the  Standing  Committee's  decision  to 
decline  consent  to  the  election  of  the 
Rev.  Ms.  Barbara  Harris  to  be  Suffra- 
gan Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  am  aware  there  is  a  miscon- 
ception on  the  part  of  many  people 
about  the  canonical  role  of  diocesan 
standing  committees  in  the  process  of 
consent  to  election  of  bishops,  a  rou- 
tine matter  for  them.  In  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  statement  following  the  Mas- 
sachusetts election,  he  stated,  "Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  canonical  pro- 
cess is  not  a  rubber  stamp."  That,  I 
believe,  is  true  for  our  diocese;  we  do 
not  see  the  role  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee to  be  a  rubber  stamp  of  the  ac- 
tion of  any  electing  diocese. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time,  nor  do  I 
expect  it  to  be  the  last,  that  I  have  fail- 
ed to  consent  to  an  episcopal  election. 


Most  recently,  I  did  not  consent  to  the 
election  of  the  Rev.  David  Schofield  to 
be  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  San  Joa- 
quin, because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
ordination  of  women.  My  decision  to 
decline  to  the  consent  to  the  election 
of  the  Rev.  Ms.  Barbara  Harris  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  painful 
decision  I  have  made  during  my  long 
years  of  involvement  and  service  to 
this  Church.  I  have  been  an  outspoken 
advocate  and  supporter  of  full  partici- 
pation for  women  in  the  Church  since 
the  early  '70s.  I  realize  that  in  making 
this  decision  I  have  been  perceived  by 
some  as  not  supporting  women.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

I  believe  that  persons  called  to  be 
bishops  in  this  Church  should  have 
certain  credentials  and  personal  qualifi- 
cations which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
race,  sex  nor  marital  status. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected  to  the  episcopacy  in  our 
Church  would  be  one  with  impeccable 
credentials.  I  feel  this  is  especially  im- 


Scott  T.  Evans 

portant  tor  the  relationship  between 
our  Church  and  the  21  of  the  27  pro- 
vinces in  the  Anglican  Communion 
who  oppose  ordination  of  women, 
which  continues  to  be  a  divisive  issue 


in  spite  of  the  call  at  the  Lambeth 
Conference  for  unity.  The  Rev.  Ms. 
Harris  lacks  those  kinds  of  credentials 
for  me.  She  has  neither  an  earned 
academic  nor  theological  degree  and 
has  very  little  parish  experience.  Her 
style  of  leadership  has  been  described 
as  confrontational  and,  having  served 
with  her  on  a  national  committee,  I 
would  agree  with  that  assessment.  This 
style  of  leadership  does  not  bother  me 
personally,  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  I  believe  is  called  for 
at  this  time  in  the  Church  where  many 
people  are  opposed  to  women's  ordi- 
nation and  need  to  be  ministered  to  in 
a  pastoral  way.  It  grieved  me  to  vote 
against  this  historical  election,  for 
nothing  would  have  given  me  more 
personal  satisfaction  than  to  have  been 
able  to  vote  an  enthusiastic  yes  to  an 
event  I  have  eagerly  and  expectantly 
awaited.  • 

Scott  T.  Evans 

St.  Stephen's,  Durham 


'Arrogant*  of  us  to  second-guess 


Sally  S.  Cone 


To  the  Standing  Committee: 
I  am  writing  to  request  that  you  re- 
consider your  decision  against  ordain- 
ing Barbara  Harris  as  Suffragan  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts.  Since  it  was  not  on 
the  formal  agenda  for  your  recent 
meeting,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  were 
not  able  to  give  her  ordination  the  kind 
of  reflecton  and  thought  that  was  war- 
ranted. Nor  do  I  think  that  you  were 
prepared  to  discuss  your  vote  with 
members  of  this  diocese. 

I  know  you  are  aware  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  woman  bishop  has  im- 
plications of  global  significance.  When 
I  was  in  Canterbury  and  London  during 
Lambeth  Conference,  every  newspa- 
per article  and  television  interview 
about  women's  ordination  commented 
that  the  United  States  would  elect  a 
woman  as  bishop  before  the  end  of 
1988.  Attention  focused  on  Barbara  Har- 
ris, who  was  a  visible  force  during  the 
weeks  I  was  there.  Surely  that  is  no 
reason  for  her  to  become  a  bishop.  How- 
ever, from  the  worldwide  and  national 
reactions  upon  her  election,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  choice  was  logical  and  ex- 
pected by  Anglican  leaders. 

I  heard  that  one  reason  for  the 
negative  votes  was  Barbara's  educa- 
tional background.  If  that  were  a  valid 
issue,  why  was  she  elected  so  convinc- 
ingly by  her  diocese,  which  certainly 
critiqued  her  background  with  great 
care?  I  was  under  the  impression  that 


once  a  candidate  is  approved  for  or- 
dination to  the  priesthood,  she  is  then 
eligible  to  become  bishop— if  nomina- 
ted and  elected.  Since  Barbara's  educa- 
tional background  was  approved  at  the 
time  she  was  a  candidate  for  priest,  I 
don't  understand  how  it  can  justly  be 
scrutinized  now  by  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina.  As  a  four-year  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Ministry,  I  have 
never  heard  any  of  our  body  discuss  a 
candidate's  qualifications  as  satisfac- 
tory for  priest,  but  not  for  bishop.  I  was 
unaware  of  there  being  dual  tracks. 

I  would  like  to  mention  Barbara's 
other  qualifications,  which  to  me  are 
extremely  relevant. 

1).  While  watching  the  African 
bishops  debate  the  woman's  ordination 
issue  on  closed-circuit  television  at 
Lambeth,  I  was  appalled  at  the  anger 
and  hate  that  filled  the  room  as  six 
video  screens  carried  their  vilifications 
being  hurled  against  women.  From  a 
global  perspective,  I  think  it  especially 
fitting  that  Barbara  is  black. 

2).  I  understand  that  Barbara  is  di- 
vorced and  single.  As  a  formerly  di- 
vorced woman  who  was  single  for  nine 
years,  I  am  heartened  to  have  some- 
one in  that  position  who  will  relate 
first-hand  to  those  in  her  flock  who 
are  "other."  During  those  years,  I  rare- 
ly found  that  understanding,  and  I  still 
believe  that  today  the  Church  fails  in 
its  mission  with  non-traditional  fami- 
lies and  lifestyles. 

At  this  moment,  I  am  extremely 
disappointed  in  this  decision  regarding 


Barbara  and,  consequently,  am  asham- 
ed to  be  part  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina.  When  I  think  of  the  discus- 
sion that  led  up  to  her  nomination  and 
subsequent  election  in  a  diocese  that 
contains  more  Episcopalians  than  any 
other  in  our  country,  I  realize  how  ar- 
rogant it  is  for  us  in  North  Carolina  to 
second-guess  those  who  have  been  on 
the  scene. 

I  also  have  a  spiritual  concern.  In 
spite  of  the  compromise  votes  on  the 
resolutions  concerning  various  women's 
issues  at  Lambeth,  constant  and  visible 
women's  presence  signaled  the  fact  that 
we  are  indeed  moving  into  a  different 
era,  an  era  that  recognizes  women's 
gifts  on  the  same  level  as  men's.  This 
vote  harks  back  to  the  past,  a  past  that 
this  diocese  will  not  return  to,  regard- 
less of  the  attempts  of  a  few  determin- 
ed to  do  so.  The  lead  headline  in  the 
October  Communicant  trumpeted:  "A 
fresh  wind  is  indeed  blowing."  Our  dio- 
cese must  welcome  that  wind  without 
fear.  As  Presiding  Bishop  Browning 
stated:  "It  is  a  time  when  we  will  test 
our  commitment  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  but  more  especially  our  sen- 
sitivity to  feelings  and  convictions  of 
others." 

Members  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee: Reconsider  your  vote!  • 

Sally  S.  Cone 

Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro 

The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Ministry. 


What  do  the  canons  say? 

The  national  church's  Title  III, 
Canon  21,  prescribes  the  process  for 
ordaining  and  consecrating  bishops. 

The  electing  diocese's  convention 
submits  a  testimonial  stating  that  a 
majority  of  the  convention  sees  "no 
impediment"  to  the  bishop-elect's  or- 
daination  and  that  further,  the  signees 
believe  the  person  to  be  "of  such  suffi- 
ciency in  good  learning,  of  such 
soundness  in  the  Faith,  and  of  such 
virtuous  and  pure  manners  and  godly 
conversation  as  to  be  able  to  exercise 
the  Office  of  Bishop  to  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  edifying  of  His  Church, 
and  to  be  a  wholesome  example  to  the 
flock  of  Christ." 

That  is  what  the  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts attested  to  about  Barbara  Har- 
ris, the  diocese's  suffragan  bishop-elect. 

If  the  Standing  Committee  of  our 
diocese  had  consented  to  Harris'  elec- 
tion, it  would  have  signed  a  testimonial 
stating  that  committee  members  "... 
know  of  no  impediment  on  account  of 
which  the  Reverend  Barbara  Clemen- 
tine Harris  ought  not  to  be  ordained  and 
consecrated  to  the  Holy  Office 

Consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Church's 
standing  committees  must  be  gained 
within  six  months  after  notification  by 
the  electing  diocese;  bishops'  consent 
(again,  a  majority  is  needed)  must  be 
obtained  within  three  months.  • 
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Harris  rather  than  abstaining. 

The  decision  to  withhold  consent  is 
unprecedented  in  this  diocese  in  mod- 
ern times.  Diocesan  archivist  Michelle 
Francis  checked  the  records  back  to 
1927  and  failed  to  find  another  instance 
of  the  Standing  Committee's  turning 
down  a  bishop-elect.  (There  were,  how- 
ever, at  least  three  occasions  during  the 
61  years  when  our  Standing  Committee 
simply  didn't  vote  at  all.) 

News  of  the  committee's  vote  spark- 
ed considerable  reaction,  most  of  it 
negative.  The  Women's  Issues  Com- 
mittee of  the  diocese  met  that  same 
week  and  began  drafting  a  statement 
asking  that  the  vote  be  reconsidered. 
(See  page  two  for  the  text.)    Letters  and 
calls  began  pouring  in  to  committee 
members  and  Bishop  Robert  Estill.  And 
The  Communicant  received  the  letters 
printed  in  this  issue. 

The  questions  on  people's  mind  were: 
How  can  North  Carolina  turn  down  a 
bishop  elected  by  Massachusetts?  Did 
the  Standing  Committee  reject  Barbara 
Harris  because  of  her  gender  or  race? 

A  little  background  is  in  order. 

When  the  committee  members  arriv- 
ed at  the  Diocesan  House  on  Oct.  24, 
they  did  not  know  they  would  be 
presented  with  the  vote  on  Harris. 


Harris  lacks  'impeccable 
credentials." 

—Scott  T.  Evans 


However,  that  very  morning,  chair- 
man Campbell  had  received  the  for- 
mal consent  request  from  the  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts.  So  he  asked  the  com- 
mittee members  if  they  wanted  to  vote 
then  or  put  it  off  until  the  November 
meeting.  The  group  decided  to  act  at 
once. 

The  consent  process  does  not  provide 
the  various  standing  committees  with 
any  information  on  bishops-elect.  So 
our  committee's  members  took  part 
in  the  discussion  and  cast  their  votes 
according  to  their  own  information. 
Among  the  information  sources  were 
Harris'  resume,  national  church  period- 
icals, The  Communicant,  secular  media 
and  other  church  people.  Among  the 
best-known  facts  about  the  58-year-old 
Barbara  Clementine  Harris  were: 

She  is  executive  director  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  The  Witness  magazine.  She  is 
black.  She  is  a  longtime  civil  rights  ac- 
tivist. She  is  an  associate  at  Church  of 
the  Advocate  in  Philadelphia.  She  at- 
tended, but  did  not  get  a  degree  from 
Villanova  University.  She  holds  honor- 
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ary  degrees  from  Hobart  College  and 
William  Smith  College.  Before  being 
ordained  as  priest  in  1980,  Harris  had  a 
successful  public  relations  career,  in- 
cluding high-level  positions  with  Sun 
Oil.  She  is  divorced,  she  is  single. 

Everyone  interviewed  said  neither 
Harris'  gender  nor  her  race  were  fac- 
tors in  the  decision. 

Committee  members  said  the  dis- 
cussion centered  around  three  main 
points: 

1.  Her  qualifications,  including  the 
length  of  her  ordained  ministry  (eight 
years),  the  extent  of  her  parish  ex- 
perience (nine  years)  and  her  academic 
background.  (Not  only  does  she  not 
hold  a  college  degree,  she  did  not  at- 
tend seminary,  instead  reading  for  Ho- 
ly Orders  under  the  supervision  of  a 
bishop.) 

2.  The  possible  disruption  the  election 
of  a  woman  may  cause  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. The  "Episcopal  Visitors"  plan 
which  our  General  Convention  enacted 
in  Detroit  this  past  summer  was  design- 
ed for  those  Episcopalians  unable  to  ac- 
cept women  bishops;  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Graham  Leonard,  was  among 
a  considerable  bloc  of  bishops  who 
spoke  against  women  bishops  at  the 
Lambeth  Conference  in  England  a  few 
months  ago. 

3.  The  confrontative  style  of  a  black 
woman  who  has  been  a  civil  rights  ac- 
tivist for  decades,  who  took  part  (as  a 
lay  person)  in  the  then-uncanonical  or- 
dination of  the  Philadelphia  11  in  1974 
and  who  doesn't  pull  any  punches  in 
her  column  of  opinion  in  The  Witness. 

(Harris  is  a  target  of  the  Prayer  Book 
Society,  which  recently  distributed  a 
letter  calling  for  a  "massive  repudiation 
of  the  election  of  Barbara  Harris."  The 
society's  mailing  contained  charges  that 
Harris  is  a  Marxist  and  that  the  pub- 


lishing house  she  heads  is  "a  bunch  of 
loonies.") 

Chairman  Campbell  said  in  a  state- 
ment that  the  Standing  Committee's 
decision  "was  reached  only  after 
lengthy  discussion,  and  was  based  on 
decisions  other  than  race  or  gender, 
except  as  her  gender  relates  to  issues 
raised  at  the  Lambeth  Conference." 

His  statement  also  said,  "My  personal 
judgment.  .  .is  that  she  is  not  the  sort 
of  person  I  would  like  to  see  as  a  bish- 
op of  the  church."  (See  page  two  for  the 
full  text  of  his  statement.) 

In  another  written  statement,  Joe 
Cheshire  said  he  shares  the  Episcopal 
Church's  commitment  to  women's  or- 
dination. Further,  he  wrote,  "I  think 
that  our  church  should  lead  at  the  cut- 
ting edge  in  the  extension  of  its  areas 
of  service  to  all  people.  However, 
those  who  disagree  should  be  led  and 
not  driven  to  a  support  of  such  exten- 
sion. .  . 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  first  wom- 
an to  be  consecrated  as  a  bishop  and 
presented  as  such  to  the  Church  at 
large  should  have  impeccable  creden- 
tials. Ms.  Harris,  in  my  judgment,  does 
not  present  such  credentials.  As  an 
adult,  she  participated  as  a  crucifer  at 
what  was  then  the  illegal  ordination 
that  took  place  in  Philadelphia  in  1974. 
She  has  no  earned  academic  degree  of 
any  sort,  much  less  a  theological  one. 
She  has  had  a  very  limited  ministry, 
both  pastorally  and  in  matters  of  admin- 
istration. .  ."  (The  full  text  of 
Cheshire's  statement  is  on  page  two.) 

John  Broome  said  a  combination  of 
factors  led  to  the  vote.  "Not  everyone 
had  the  same  concern,"  he  said,  "but 
all  of  the  concerns  were  held  by  some- 
body. And  the  more  we  talked,  the 
more  we  got  concerned."  Broome  said 
he  started  out  predisposed  toward  Har- 
ris but  ended  by  thinking  that  "The 


only  reason  if  I  vote  for  her  is  because 
she's  a  woman  and  a  black  person." 

Corky  Melcher  said  his  reasoning 
was  that  the  first  woman  bishop  in  the 
church  "ought  to  be  the  very  finest  one, 
and  my  feeling  is  that  this  is  not  the 
one.  .  .  .My  decision  wasn't  based  on 
her  being  a  woman  or  black  or  because 
of  her  marital  status.  .  .  .1  voted  my 
conscience  and  am  satisfied  with  my 
decision,"  he  said. 

Scott  Evans  called  the  vote  ".  .  .per- 
haps the  most  difficult  and  painful 
decision  I  have  made  during  my  long 
years  of  involvement  and  service  to 
the  Church.  I  have  been  an  outspoken 
advocate  and  supporter  of  full  partici- 
pation for  women  in  the  Church  since 
the  early  '70s,"  she  said  in  a  statement. 
"I  had  hoped  that  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected  to  the  episcopacy  in  our 
Church  would  be  one  with  impeccable 
credentials.  .  .  .The  Rev.  Ms.  Harris 
lacks  those  kinds  of  credentials  for  me. 
She  has  neither  an  earned  academic 
nor  theological  degree  and  has  very  lit- 
tle parish  experience.  Her  style  of  lead- 
ership has  been  described  as  confron- 
tational, and  having  served  with  her 
on  a  national  committee,  I  would  agree 
with  that  statement."  (Evans'  statement 
is  on  page  three.) 

Glenn  Busch  said  none  of  the  objec- 
tions weighed  enough  for  him  to  dis- 
count the  fact  that  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts  had  scrutinized  Harris, 
voted  for  her  and  were  satisfied  with 
her  person,  experience  and  abilities. 

The  church  canons  don't  prescribe  a 
particular  academic  regimen,  Busch 
said,  adding,  "I  daresay  there've  been 
men  ordained  bishops  who  have  had 
less  than  sterling  academic  records." 

Nor  was  he  swayed  by  the  disunity 
warnings.  Busch  said:  "Our  church  has 
given  the  green  light  to  ordain  women 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  at  the  Lam- 
beth Conference  this  summer  did  the 
same  thing  for  the  provinces  of  the  An- 
glican Communion." 


"No  validity"  in  rejecting  her. 
—Glenn  Busch 


Finally,  Busch  said,  "The  argument 
that  her  style  is  too  confrontational 
wasn't  good  enough  for  me.  She  may 
not  be  the  kind  of  bishop  I  would 
want,  but  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
have  endorsed  her. 

"I  take  a  kind  of  states'  rights  ap- 
proach," Busch  said.  "The  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts  has  scrutinized  her  care- 
fully, lay  and  clergy  alike,  and  as  long 
as  there's  no  constitutional  impedi- 
ment, I  don't  see  much  validity  in  our 
rejecting  her." 


The    Communicant 
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Hunt  Williams,  who  abstained  dur- 
ing the  first  vote,  had  this  to  say: 

"I  had  to  ask  myself  if  I  would  en- 
dorse the  consecration  of  any  male 
bishop-elect  with  such  limited  higher 
and  professional  education  as  Barbara 
Harris  has.  I  concluded  that  I  would 
not,  unless  he  had  some  other  character- 
istics important  to  the  office  of  bishop 
that  would  outweigh  these  limitations. 

"I  determined  that  I  would  need  to 


learn  more  about  Barbara  Harris 
before  I  could  join  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee in  its  collective  judgment  on 
her  appropriateness  for  the  office  of 
bishop,  whether  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, and  I  therefore  abstained  from 
casting  a  vote." 

As  for  the  other  members  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  Henry  Lewis  said 
he  thought  all  responses  should  come 
from  Campbell  as  president  of  the 


committee,  and  Frank  Montgomery 
declined  to  comment. 

Bishop  Robert  Estill  has  said  he  in- 
tends to  cast  his  vote  for  Harris  in  the 
polling  of  diocesan  bishops. 

The  story's  conclusion  has  yet  to  be 
written.  Barbara  Harris'  ordination  and 
consecration  service  is  scheduled  for 
Feb.  11  in  Boston.  Bishop  Estill  and 
Suffragan  Bishop  Frank  Vest  are  mak- 
ing travel  plans  to  attend.  Meanwhile, 


though,  the  standing  committees  across 
the  nation  are  casting  their  votes,  as 
are  the  bishops  with  jurisdiction  over 
dioceses.  And  the  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts waits,  as  does  its  bishop-elect, 
who  said  on  the  occasion  of  her  his- 
toric election:  "A  fresh  wind  is  indeed 
blowing."  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant 


Rejection  reasons  are  not  valid 


By  Bett  Hargrave 


The  Commission  on  Women's  Issues' 
regularly  scheduled  meeting  was  Oct. 
29;  by  unanimous  vote,  the  commis- 
sion charged  me  to  write  the  Standing 
Committee  to  urge  reconsideration  of 
their  vote  on  accepting  Barbara  Harris 
as  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
This  letter  is  on  behalf  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  it  also  reflects  my  personal 
views  as  a  lay  woman  in  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina. 

We  recognize  the  awesome  responsi- 
bility elected  officials  have  when  enac- 
ting policy  for  a  diverse  population. 
After  listening  diligently  and  objective- 
ly to  the  views  of  their  constitutuency, 
members  of  an  elected  body  must  ulti- 
mately depend  on  their  own  individual 
beliefs  and  values  in  determining  their 
votes.  The  Commission  on  Women's 
Issues  is  appealing  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, our  elected  representatives,  to 
express  our  deep  concern  about  their 
vote  to  reject  Barbara  Harris'  election 
as  bishop.  We  question  the  procedure 
and  the  reasons. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  issue 
was  not  included  on  the  agenda  mail- 
ed out  to  the  Standing  Committee  mem- 
bers, but  was  added  at  the  beginning 
of  the  October  meeting.  Consideration 
of  the  first  female  bishop  ever  elected 
in  our  church  has  tremendous  histori- 
cal dimensions.  We  feel  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Standing  Committee  would 
need  more  time  to  reflect  on  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  event,  to  explore  the  in- 
formation presented  and  to  conduct  re- 
search on  their  own,  all  of  which  seem 
appropriate  for  this  particular  matter. 
This  procedure  also  preempted  any 
opportunity  for  others  of  us  in  the  dio- 
cese to  express  opinions  about  this  very 
grave  decision  in  our  church's  history. 

The  reasons  we  have  heard  express- 
ed as  the  basis  for  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee's vote  of  rejection  are  (1)  Bar- 
bara Harris'  lack  of  academic  creden- 
tials, (2)  Her  lack  of  experience,  and 
(3)  Her  "style." 


Barbara  Harris'  academic  credentials 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  canons, 
or  she  certainly  would  not  have  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  As  there 
are  no  additional  requirements  for  one 
to  be  ordained  a  bishop,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand this  objection.  Her  academic 
credentials  were  obviously  satisfactory 
to  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  when 
they  reviewed  the  qualifications  of  all 
of  their  candidates. 


discipline.  The  fact  that  the  canons 
allow  "reading  for  orders"  as  an  alter- 
native to  a  strict  academic  requirement 
wisely  recognizes  and  commends  such 
dedicated  personal  motivation.  I  under- 
stand that  other  bishops,  for  example, 
Bishop  Wantland  of  the  Diocese  of  Eau 
Claire,  Bishop  Swenson  of  the  Diocese 
of  Vermont,  and  Bishop  Theuner  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  Hampshire  do  not  have 
college  degrees,  but  read  for  orders. 


Bishop-elect  Harris  with  friends  in  Kinston. 

Barbara  Harris  and  I  are  about  the 
same  age.  I  know  nothing  about  what 
her  life  was  like  in  the  '50s.  As  I  was 
fortunate  to  have  been  born  into  a 
white,  middle-class  family,  I  spent  four 
of  those  years  attending  college;  my 
parents  both  provided  the  opportunity 
and  encouraged  me  to  succeed.  Some- 
one who  may  not  have  had  this  same 
opportunity,  but  who  educated  herself, 
surely  deserves  far  more  credit  for  ex- 
hibiting strong  commitment  and  self- 


Barbara  Harris'  lack  of  experience  as 
a  reason  for  rejection  also  seems  ques- 
tionable. Several  men  who  have  been 
elected  bishops,  including  Bishop 
Weinhauer  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
had  very  little  parish  experience  prior 
to  their  elections  as  bishops.  I  feel  that 
Barbara  Harris'  experience  as  a  prison 
chaplain  is  to  be  highly  commended. 
Is  not  this  the  very  embodiment  of 
Christ's  admonition  to  us  to  give  special 
attention  to  those  in  need  and  to  those 


who  suffer?  Her  positions  as  manager 
of  public  relations  for  Sun  Oil  Com- 
pany and  as  head  of  a  counseling  firm 
reflect  considerable  experience  as  a 
top  administrator  who  is  comfortable 
dealing  with  the  press.  Surely  these 
are  strong  credentials  for  someone 
who  will  be  in  a  highly  visible  leader- 
ship position.  Finally,  we  again  note 
that  Barbara  Harris  lack  of  experience 
was  not  questioned  by  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  third  factor  in  the  rejection  vote, 
her  "style,"  is  more  difficult  to  address, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  subjective 
criteria.  However,  style  and  character 
are  two  entirely  different  attributes. 
While  it  is  appropriate  and  even  nec- 
essary in  this  instance  to  examine  and 
judge  the  individual's  character,  that 
which  reflects  her  integrity,  her  funda- 
mental beliefs  and  values,  it  seems  en- 
tirely inappropriate  to  judge  her  "style," 
the  way  she  chooses  to  act  on  her 
beliefs. 

Barbara  Harris  may  use  a  different 
style  than  I  would  use  to  demonstrate 
her  Christianity,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  say  that  one  style  is  more  ac- 
ceptable than  another.  Her  style  ob- 
viously suited  the  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  believe  that  our  church  has 
room  for  a  variety  of  individual  "styles" 
and  that  we  are  strengthened  by  the 
diversity  of  our  leaders. 

In  closing,  I  know  that  each  member 
of  the  Standing  Committee  is  very 
dedicated  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  I  appreciate  the  sacrifice  that  each 
person  makes  by  committing  many 
hours  to  serve  as  an  elected  official  in 
our  diocese.  However,  I  feel  that  your 
decision  on  Barbara  Harris  needs  to  be 
re-examined,  as  the  reasons  discussed 
here  do  not  seem  to  represent  valid 
"impediments"  to  her  election. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Women's  Issues,  I  urge 
your  prayers  about  this  issue  and  hope 
you  will  reconsider  your  decision.  • 

Bett  Hargrave  is  chair  of  the  Women's 
Issues  Commission. 
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This  Spud's  a  pusher 


By  John  E.  Shields 


Are  you  one  of  those  folks  who 
would  like  to  see  the  death  penalty 
imposed  on  anyone  who  would  push 
drugs  to  your  kids? 

If  so,  I  have  a  suggestion:  If  you 
ever  see  Spuds  McKenzie  crossing  the 
road;  run  that  dog  down. 

You  will  be  making  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  drug  prevention  effort 
in  our  nation.  The  elimination  of  that 
cute  little  canine  might  just  save  us 
thousands  of  future  addicts  and 
alcoholics. 

"But  it  is  so  much  easier  to  hate 
Manuel  Noriega,"  you  say. 

You're  darn  right  it  is.  If  we  can 
keep  the  focus  on  the  Noriegas  of  the 
world,  the  Colombians,  the  Jamaicans, 
and  "all  those  people  in  Miami,"  then 
we  will  not  have  to  own  any  part  of 
this  problem.  It  will  be  "their"  problem, 
and  we  can  get  rid  of  the  problem  by 
getting  rid  of  them. 

It  is  too  bad  that  our  drug  problems 
are  not  so  simple  as  the  solutions  our 
politicians  offer.  Though  we  want  to 
believe  that  those  "evil  people"  are  ruin- 
ing our  young  folks,  the  bitter  truth  is 
that  the  American  appetite  for  cocaine 
is  causing  the  destabilization  of  all  of 
Central  and  South  America.  We  are  their 
problem.  We  have  the  demand;  they 
have  the  supply. 

The  latest  trendy  idea  is  to  legalize 
all  drugs,  thus  removing  the  profit 
from  illicit  drug  dealers.  This  is  where 
the  liberals  and  the  ultra-conservatives 
are  meeting  these  days.  Who  ever 
would  have  dreamed  that  members  of 
NORML  (National  Organization  for 
Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws)  would  be 
in  the  same  league  with  William  F. 
Buckley? 

Legalization  represents  unconditional 


surrender  in  the  war  on  drugs.  It  is 
our  admission  of  total  defeat.  This  is 
where  cute  little  Spuds  enters  the  pic- 
ture. 

You  see,  our  greatest  drug  problem 
is  with  our  most  legal  drug:  alcohol. 
Yep,  good  ole  booze  leads  all  other 
categories  of  drugs  in  causes  of  death, 
addiction,  violent  crime,  family  break- 
ups and  accidents.  If  you  take  all  the 
drugs  of  abuse  and  look  at  the  cumu- 
lative impact  of  all  categories,  you  will 
find  alcohol  leading  them  all. 

The  demand  for  six-packs  of  Bud- 
weiser  is  created,  in  part,  by  very  cute 
and  appealing  television  advertising. 
This  means  that  our  TV  buddy  Spuds 
is  a  major  drug  dealer.  You  see  he  (she?) 
is  in  the  business  of  creating  demand 
for  the  best-selling  alcoholic  beverage 
in  the  world. 

If  you  don't  believe  that  Spud's  ads 
are  calculated  to  encourage  your  teen- 
agers and  pre-teens  to  start  drinking, 
just  check  the  age  of  the  young  love- 
lies who  appear  with  Spuds  on  the  tube. 
And  remember  the  ads  that  featured 
Spuds  as  an  Olympic  medal-winner? 
(They  were  showing  at  about  the  time 
of  the  media  coverage  of  the  horrors  of 
drug  abuse  by  steroid-using  sprinters.) 

Drug  abuse  prevention  is  about  re- 
ducing our  demand  for  for  drugs— no 
demand,  no  supply.  So  we've  come 
full  circle. 

Want  to  have  an  impact  on  the  drug 
problem? 

Put  Spuds  McKenzie  to  sleep.  • 

The  Rev.  John  E.  Shields  is  chairman  of 
the  diocese's  Commission  on  Alcohol  and 
Drugs.  Anyone  wishing  to  lend  a  hand  to  . 
the  commission's  work  may  contact  Shields 
at  3124  Burkeshore  Rd.,  Winston-Salem, 
NC  27106;  (919)  725-8389.  The  author  is 
also  vicar  of  St.  Elizabeth's,  King,  and 
Christ  Church,  Walnut  Cove. 


Sewanee  taps  Williamson 


On  Oct.  10,  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Williamson 
was  formally  installed  as  the  14th  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Williamson,  formerly  of  Chapel  Hill 
and  a  member  of  Chapel  of  the  Cross, 
was  installed  during  theFounders'  Day 
convocation  commemorating  the  uni- 
versity's establishment  128  years  ago. 

Suffragan  Bishop  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr. 
was  the  presenting  bishop  for  the 
ceremony. 

Speaking  to  an  audience  that  includ- 
ed bishops,  visiting  college  presidents 
and  Sewanee  students  and  faculty, 
Williamson  addressed  himself  to  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Christian  university, 


one  not  merely  affiliated  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  but  owned  by  it. 

"From  the  founders  through  the 
following  generations,  the  fusion  of  in- 
tellectual with  spiritual  and  religious 
activities  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
Sewanee's  heritage.  This  university  is 
church-owned;  thus  its  relationship  to 
the  Anglican  community  is  neither  in- 
cidental nor  distant.  Rather  the  connec- 
tion is  deliberate,  sustained,  continuous.' 

Williamson  also  said:  "This  institu- 
tion is  not  just  another  program  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  be  considered 
willy-nilly.  Sewanee  stands  at  the  heart 
of  the  undertaking;  an  educational  in- 
stitution within  the  Anglican  Commu- 


nion that  seeks  deliberately  and  clearly 
to  serve  the  dioceses  by  producing 
leaders,  by  educating  priests  and  future 
theologians,  and  now,  through  the  Ed- 
ucation for  Ministry  program,  by  reach- 
ing into  local  parishes  through  the 
United  States  and,  indeed,  the  world." 

Here,  as  in  other  recent  speeches, 
the  new  vice-chancellor  set  forth  his 
belief  that  free  inquiry  is  not  a  chal- 
lenge to  Christian  values,  but  a  neces- 
sity for  them.  Controversy  is  no  stran- 
ger to  Christianity,  and  a  liberal  arts 
education  must  challenge  as  well  as  in- 
spire its  students. 

"This  university  imposes  no  dogma, 
save  that  of  academic  excellence  and 


independence,"  Williamson  said. 

As  a  Christian  institution  that  seeks 
to  educate  the  whole  person,  instilling 
in  its  students  both  a  love  of  truth  and 
an  appreciation  of  ethics,  Sewanee, 
Williamson  said,  cannot  and  should 
not  be  isolated  from  the  larger  socie- 
ty. Education  must  take  place  within 
a  pluralistic  atmosphere,  and  the  new 
vice-chancellor  firmly  committed  the 
university  to  increasing  the  number  of 
minority  students,  thereby  reflecting 
"the  activity  and  relevance  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  changing  southland." 

Increasing  opportunities  for  faculty 
research  will  help  secure  Sewanee  a 
place  among  the  top  20  liberal  arts  col- 

The    Communicant 


Kids  are  safe  at  Saint  David's 


By  Mark  Powell 


Cherie  is  17  years  old.  Brandon  is  18 
months  old. 

It  is  for  people  like  Cherie  and  Bran- 
don that  the  Children's  Place  day  care 
center  and  pre-school  has  reserved 
10%  of  its  registered  students.  Brandon 
is  Cherie's  son. 

The  Children's  Place  is  a  ministry  of 
St.  David's,  Laurinburg.  The  small 
day-care  center,  under  the  direction  of 
Tammie  Fink,  now  has  three  children 
of  low-income,  first-time,  single, 
teenage  mothers. 

The  impetus  for  the  program  was 
the  high  local  high  school  dropout  rate, 
coupled  with  the  plight  of  teenage  moth- 
ers in  the  mostly  rural  Scotland  Coun- 
ty. The  aim  was  to  find  a  way  for  young 
mothers  to  complete  their  education 
without  having  to  be  separated  from 
their  children  or  further  strain  local 
welfare  rolls. 

The  organizers  of  the  Children's 
Place  were  director  Fink,  the  vestry  of 
St.  David's  and  consultant  Cheri  Bogart, 
director  of  Child  Care  Directions,  a 
local  child-advocacy  group. 

Brandon's  mother  Cherie  is  a  senior 
at  Scotland  High  School.  She  says  that 
before  the  day  care  program  was 
created,  she  was  having  to  stay  out  of 
school. 

"Now  I'll  get  to  finish  high  school 
and  that's  the  best  thing  that  I  can  do 
for  both  for  us— get  an  education," 
Cherie  said. 

She  said  the  program  is  important  for 
other  mothers  like  her.  "I  know  a  lot 
of  girls  in  situations  like  mine,"  she 
said. 

Fink  said  there  are  a  total  of  29 
children  enrolled  in  the  day  care/pre- 
school program. 

"This  is  an  important  service  in  this 


community  and  all  of  North  Carolina. 
In  Scotland  County,  the  three  slots  in 
the  Children's  Place  are  only  available 
for  low-income,  teen  mothers,"  she 
said.  "We  hope  other  day-cares  will 
become  interested  in  this  'Adopt-a- 
Teen'  program." 

Each  participating  mother  commits 
to  completing  her  high  school  educa- 
tion or  getting  a  General  Equivalency 
Degree  (GED). 

"Also,"  said  Fink,  "each  mother 
gives  community  service  hours  once  a 
week  to  the  day  care,  while  promising 
not  to  conceive  a  second  time  until 
participation  in  the  program  is  com- 
plete." 

One  of  every  two  teen  mothers  in 
Scotland  County  has  a  second  child 
before  the  age  of  20.  A  1986  study 
showed  the  county  with  the  seventh 
highest  teen  pregnancy  rate  of  the 
state's  100  counties.  That  study  also 
pointed  out  that  of  all  young  women 
who  become  pregnant  by  age  17,  only 
two  of  10  go  on  to  complete  high 
school. 

The  Adopt-a-Teen  program  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem  which  these 
figures  present.  If  teenagers  can  com- 
plete their  high  school  education,  they 
may  have  some  hope  of  ending  their 
families'  entrapment  in  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

The  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  aided  St.  David's  with  its  star- 
tup costs  by  giving  the  congregation  a 
parish  grant  for  seed  money.  St. 
David's  matched  the  money  and  used 
the  total  funds  to  help  equip  its  Chris- 
tian Education  building  for  use  as  a 
day  care  facility. 

It  costs  about  $3,000  per  year  per 
child  to  provide  day  care  for  Brandon 
and  two  other  children  of  teen  moth- 
ers. (The  other  two  mothers  are  aged 
15  and  16.)  The  cost  is  met  through  so- 


licitations from  individuals,  churches, 
civic  groups,  local  foundations  and 
local  industries. 

Laurinburg-area  response  has  been 
enthusiastic. 

Neal  Walters,  director  of  the  county's 


program  immediately  had  a  positive 
impact  on  her  life.  She  was  able  to  go 
back  to  high  school.  Her  anticipated 
graduation  date:  June  1989. 

When  asked  if  she  is  happy  being  a 
mother,  Cherie  said,  "I  am  now.  Before, 


Day  Care  &  Preschoo 
276-1757 

A  Ministry  of  St. David  s   Episcopal  Chulf 


Department  of  Social  Services,  said: 
"Our  day  care  funds  are  constantly  run- 
ning short.  That  coupled  with  the  real 
need  teen  mothers  have  to  provide  day 
care  for  their  children,  is  a  problem. 
We  look  forward  to  the  contribution 
the  Children's  Place  will  make." 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Kimbrough,  vicar 
of  St.  David's,  said:  "When  you  can 
potentially  lower  the  teen  pregnancy 
rate,  have  a  better-educated  female 
youth  population,  and  reduce  the  strain 
on  local  welfare  agencies,  you've  got 
something  to  celebrate." 

For  Brandon's  mother,  Cherie,  the 


I  was  scared,  ashamed  and  embarrass- 
ed. I  thought  I  had  disappointed  my 
family." 

Kimbrough  said  it  is  opportunities 
like  Adopt-a-Teen  that  make  for  a  vital 
church: 

"If  the  church  never  looks  beyond 
the  walls  of  its  building,  it  never  learns 
to  live.  This  is  what  the  Gospel  is  all 
about— finding  pain  and  being  the  arms 
of  God."  • 

Mark  Powell,  a  member  of  St.  David's,  is 
communications  officer  for  St.  Andrew's 
College,  Laurinburg. 


leges  in  the  United  States,  Williamson 
said.  At  the  same  time,  the  university 
must  explore  and  examine  its  mission 
as  a  specifically  Christian  university. 
"To  paraphrase  a  part  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  the  university  is  called  upon  to 
make  Christ's  redemptive  love  known 
by  word  and  example  to  those  among 
whom  we  live  and  work  and  worship. 
In  turn  we  must  seek  to  address  the 
needs  and  concerns  and  hopes  of  the 
world.  In  the  measure  that  we  do  this, 
we  can  hope  to  be  recognized  as  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  educational  institution, 
as  one  possibly  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing the  Episcopal  university  in  this 
country." 

Williamson  concluded  his  address 
with  a  tribute  to  the  vision  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  University  of  the  South  and 
a  statement  of  how  that  vision  must 
be  translated  in  today's  society. 


At  Sewanee:  (from  left)  Suffragan  Bishop  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.,  Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  R. 
Williamson;  former  presiding  bishop,  John  M.  Allan. 


"In  a  world  where  religion  is  often 
the  plaything  of  politicians  and  televi- 
sion evangelists,  Sewanee  proclaims 
that  religion  and  education  can  coexist, 
indeed  are  inextricably  linked  together. 
That  the  students  who  come  here, 
gifted  and  talented,  can— if  they  wish- 
participate  in  an  experience  that  is  both 
education  and  religious,  able  both  to 
enhance  their  knowledge  and  their  faith. 
The  founders  possessed  a  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation in  a  religious  setting.  Now  their 
vision  is  rather  more  infrequent  and 
solitary.  This  uniqueness  confers  not 
only  special  obligations  upon  Sewanee, 
it  also  confers  special  opportunities.  To 
the  achievement  of  those  obligations 
and  responsibilities,  I  pledge  my  efforts 
as  vice-chancellor.  In  that  effort,  I  ask 
your  help,  your  financial  support,  your 
loving  criticism  and  your  prayers."  • 
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RSV  wins  mainline  favor 


Richard  A.  Henshaw 

The  first  of  the  modern,  church- 
sponsored  translations,  and  still  the 
favorite  of  mainline  Protestant  and 
Anglican  churches,  is  the  Revised 
Standard  Version.  The  first  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1946 
and  a  second  edition  in  1971,  while  the 
Old  Testament  appeared  in  1952.  Edi- 
tions of  the  Apocrypha  appeared  in 
1957  and  1977. 

The  Revised  Standard  Version(RSV) 
was  sponsored  by  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  which 
is  now  the  Division  of  Education  and 
Ministry  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  awkward  title  shows  its  history: 
It  is  not,  it  states  in  its  preface,  "a  new 
translation  in  the  language  of  today," 
but  "a  revision,"  one  in  which  the 
committee  "resisted  the  temptation  to 
use  phrases  that  are  merely  current 
usage."  This  puts  the  RSV  squarely  in 
a  different  camp  from  the  Good  News 
Bible  and  the  New  English  Bible.  It  is 
a  revision  of  the  American  Standard 
Version  of  1901.  This  latter  version  nev- 
er really  caught  on  and  was  itself  a 


variant  of  the  English  Revised  Version, 
which  had  failed  to  dislodge  the  King 
James  Bible. 

In  1928,  a  committee  of  15  scholars 
led  by  Dean  Luther  A.  Weigle  of  Yale 
Divinity  School  began  exploring  what 
a  new  translation  should  look  like.  Their 
arguments  ranged  all  the  way  from  no 
revision  at  all  to  a  new  product  in 
present-day  English,  and  from  these 
arguments  a  compromise  emerged:  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  American  Stan- 
dard Version  that  would  stick  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  King  James  Version. 

The  makeup  of  the  translation  com- 
mittee was  both  broad  and  narrow.  In 
the  list  of  names  from  1929  until  1980, 
we  find  30  from  universities,  11  from 
the  large  inter-denominational  seminar- 
ies, 16  from  denominational  seminaries, 
seven  Roman  Catholics,  at  least  nine 
Anglicans  and  from  the  overall  total, 
19  from  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton. 

The  Depression  of  the  1930s  slowed 
work  at  the  beginning,  but  the  com- 
mittee must  have  worked  throughout 
World  War  II,  because  the  New  Testa- 
ment came  out  in  February,  1946.  In- 
ternational cooperation  was  sought  with 
the  British,  but  wartime  communica- 
tions difficulties  made  it  impossible.  In 
any  case,  after  the  war,  the  British  were 


already  in  the  initial  stages  of  their 
New  English  Bible. 

In  a  series  of  events  that  today  seems 
like  a  quaint  chapter  from  another  age, 
the  new  translation  began  its  life  by 
being  attacked  from  the  political  right, 
as  waves  of  McCarthyism  swept  the 
country.  Books  were  published  contain- 
ing names  of  clergy,  including  "1411 
Protestant  Episcopal  Rectors,"  who 
reportedly  demonstrated  lefrwing  ten- 
dencies; those  on  the  drafting  commit- 
tee of  the  RSV  were  especially  targeted. 

The  new  translation  finally  made  its 
way  successfully  because  it  filled  a 
need,  it  was  represented  by  a  wide 
variety  of  translators  and  it  walked  a 
middle  road.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
however,  footnotes  show  that  the  an- 
cient Greek  is  often  used  to  solve  a 
translation  problem,  and  sometimes 
other  ancient  versions  are  used.  The 
New  Testament,  which  presents  fewer 
technical  problems,  rouses  more  ire.  It 
regularly  cites  "other  ancient  authori- 
ties" without  specifying  who  they  are. 

There  are  too  many  "corrections"  for 
my  taste,  although  these  are  only  in 
the  Old  Testament.  A  curious  leftover 
from  the  King  James  Version  is  the 
use  of  cross-references  to  similar  pas- 
sages based  on  no  discernible  princi- 


ple. Other  modern  versions  do  not  use 
such  references;  one  hopes  that  the 
new  edition  of  the  RSV  will  not,  either. 

We  saw  that  seven  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  were  on  the  translation  com- 
mittee. But  in  1966  a  Catholic  edition 
was  published  with  ecclesiastical  ap- 
proval. This  contained  67  changes  in 
the  New  Testament  and  none  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  Apocrypha.  Report- 
edly it  is  now  seldom  used,  because 
the  arguments  for  it  no  longer  apply. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Revised  Stan- 
dard Version  has  been  announced  for 
the  1980s.  It  will  drop  the  pronouns 
"thee"  and  "thou"  in  addressing  God.  It 
will  attempt  to  substitute  "inclusive 
language"  for  some  male-oriented  ex- 
pressions. The  editors  have  distanced 
themselves  from  a  similar  plan  for  an 
Inclusive  Language  Lectionary.  This 
also  was  published  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  (in  1983),  but  has 
been  roundly  criticized  by  some  of  the 
major  denominations.  • 

This  is  the  fifth  in  an  eight-part  series  on 
Bible  translations.  The  Rev.  Richard  A. 
Henshaw  is  professor  of  Old  Testament 
at  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School/ 
Bexley  Hall/Crozer  Theological  Seminary 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Letters 


Committee  was  "arrogant" 

I  regret  that  the  Standing  Committee 
chose  to  disapprove  the  nomination  of 
the  Rev.  Barbara  Harris  as  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  the   Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts. Had  she  been  a  candidate  in 
North  Carolina  and  we  had  had  ample 
exposure  to  her  theological  position, 
we  might  not  have  selected  her  as  our 
bishop.  Indeed  she  may  prove  to  be 
the  wrong  selection  for  Massachusetts. 
But,  having  said  that,  I  feel  it  is  arro- 
gant for  this  Standing  Committee  to  try 
to  tell  the  Massachusetts  diocese  what 
is  right  for  it. 

If  it  is  the  position  of  the  Standing 
Committee  that  one  suffragan  bishop 
chosen  in  error  by  one  diocese  will  ir- 
revocably harm  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  our  nation,  then  I  would  hope 
our  Standing  Committee  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  studying  each  bishop 
whose  name  comes  before  it.  Perhaps 
we  could  have  a  report  on  the  Commit- 
tee's past  record  in  such  examinations 
and  how  often  it  has  disapproved  a 
bishop. 

Conviction  does  not  require  the  pro- 
verbial courage  unless  there  is  will- 
ingness to  explain  one's  vote  in  such  a 
situation.  The  members  of  our  diocese 
deserve  this  information  from  each  of 
you  on  the  Standing  Committee.  I 
would  think  your  reasons  would  also 
be  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Massachusetts  when  they  must 
again  submit  a  name  to  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina. 

Colleen  I.  Hartsoe 
St.  Mary's,  High  Point 


No  epithets,  please 

I  hope  all  your  readers  paid  close  at- 
tention to  Bishop  Estill's  last  letter  in 
the  Communicant.  For  it  presented  us 
with  some  of  the  important  pastoral 
and  theological  issues  behind  our  re- 
cent debates  over  sexual  ethics. 

I  served  in  a  parish  in  New  York 
City  where  many  of  our  leading  laity 
and  clergy  were  openly  homosexual 
(including  wardens,  vestry  members, 
and  other  leaders  in  my  own  parish).  I 
share  their  deep  pain  and  the  pain  of 
others  who  do  not  "fit  in"  with  the  tra- 
ditional moral  teachings  of  the  church. 
And  so  I  heartily  agree  that  we  must 
repent  of  the  mean-spirited  prejudice 
of  the  past  and  open  our  hearts  and 
minds  in  love  toward  each  other.  In 
any  case,  we  should  know  by  now  that 
sexual  sin  has  been  greatly  overempha- 
sized in  our  tradition.  Compared  to 
such  sins  as  injustice,  it  pales  in  signif- 
icance. And  no  matter  what  the  sin, 
moralism  is  the  complete  opposite  of 
the  Gospel.  We  don't  need  more  rules; 
we  need  more  love,  hope,  forgiveness 
and  power  to  live  as  God  wills. 

So  Bishop  Estill  and  I  largely  agree 
on  many  of  the  pastoral  issues  involv- 


ed in  this  controversy.  But  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  his  accusation  that  any- 
one who  uses  the  Bible  to  defend  tradi- 
tional moral  ethics  is  a  fundamentalist. 

I  appeal  to  our  bishop  to  keep  his 
deep  pastoral  concerns  from  clouding 
his  theological  judgement.  I  have  spent 
seven  years  at  Oxford  University, 
General  Seminary,  Union  Seminary, 
and  Duke  University  studying  liberal 
higher  criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
am  deeply  devoted  to  that  method  of 
interpretation.  I  have  certainly  not 
"detached  my  head  and  left  it  at  the 
door."  Yet  despite  my  critical  training, 
and  despite  my  pastoral  prejudice  to 
call  off  our  "war"  against  homosexuals, 
I  must  conclude  that  the  scriptures  do 
uphold  most  of  what  we  call  "tradi- 
tional sexual  ethics."  Nor  can  I  see 
how  any  existing  or  potential  scientific 
findings  change  that  conclusion.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  a  propensity 
to  alcoholism  is  genetic,  but  we  do  not 
celebrate  alcoholism  as  "natural  and 
good."  But  again,  the  scriptures  do  not 
consider  sexual  sin  to  be  deserving  of 
much  attention. 

To  accuse  anyone  more  theological- 
ly conservative  than  oneself  of  "fun- 
damentalism" empties  the  term  of  any 
meaning  and  makes  it  into  a  polarizing 
slur.  A  true  fundamentalist  denies  that 
we  must  interpret  the  scriptures.  As 
Bishop  Estill  points  out,  Anglicans 
agree  that  we  must  interpret  it.  But 
when  our  interpretations  differ,  we 
must  continue  to  wrestle  with  our 
sacred  texts,  not  hurl  epithets  at  one 
another. 

I  pray  that  we  may  learn  to  under- 
stand and  respect  one  another  in  our 
"liberal"  church. 

Stephen  M.  Pogoloff 
St.  Joseph's,  Durham 


Vote  was  disappointing 

Having  just  become  aware  of  the  de- 
cision reached  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mitteee  of  North  Carolina  with  regard 
to  the  Rev.  Barbara  Harris'  election  as 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  I 
feel  compelled  to  state  my  profound 
disappointment  in  this  vote. 

I  am  appalled  at  your  decision.  The 
election  of  Ms.  Harris  was  a  historic 
event,  one  that  had  been  carefully 
decided  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts. By  canon  law  each  member  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  has  been  asked  to 
participate  in  this  process. 

Ms.  Harris  had  been  through  a  fair 
election  by  her  peers. 

It  is  beyond  my  understanding  how 
our  Standing  Committee  could  in  good 
conscience  vote  against  Ms.  Harris. 
Her  credentials,  education,  political 
leanings,  experience,  color  of  skin, 
marital  status,  sex,  temperament  had 
all  been  scrutinized  by  the  church  peo- 


ple of  Massachusetts.  And  they  made 
a  fair  decision. 

Ms.  Harris'  election  and  eventual 
ordination  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  our  en- 
tire church  and  society.  I  urge  you  to 
reconsider  your  recent  decision  and  to 
participate  again  in  this  process  with 
an  affirmative  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Massachusett's  election  of 
Ms.  Harris. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

David  R.  Williams,  Rector 
Holy  Comforter,  Burlington 


Heartsick  over  vote 

The  proudest  I  have  ever  been  of  our 
diocese  was  at  General  Convention  in 
Detroit  when  two  of  our  three  bishops 
stood  against  the  Visitors  Plan.  When  I 
learned  of  the  Standing  Committee's 
negative  vote  against  Barbara  Harris,  I 
must  say  I  was  the  least  proud. 


I'm  extremely  disappointed— really 
heartsick— that  a  negative  vote  will 
come  from  our  diocese.  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  a  leader  in  opportunities 
for  women.  Now  with  our  negative 
vote  coming  from  the  heart  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  land,  it  will  appear  we  still 
have  many  issues  to  deal  with.  Surely 
Massachusetts  knows  Barbara  Harris" 
qualifications  and  credentials  far  better 
than  we.  This  is  a  time  to  be  unified 
and  supportive,  not  to  cause  more  fric- 
tion. I  pray  that  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee reconsider  its  vote. 

June  G.  Gregory 
Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro 

The  writer  is  the  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen  of 
the  diocese. 


Vote  shocks  vestry  .  .  . 

The  Vestry  of  Saint  Bartholomew's 
met  on  October  26  and  was  disap- 
pointed, shocked  and  resentful  about 


the  decision  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  this  Diocese  not  to  approve  the 
election  of  the  Reverend  Barbara  Har- 
ris as  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts. 

Some  members  of  the  vestry  wanted 
to  know  the  criteria  used  in  making 
this  decision;  others  felt  the  decision 
was  racially  and/or  gender  motivated; 
and  others  were  disappointed  yet  neu- 
tral, awaiting  more  information  from 
the  Standing  Committee. 

Both  the  vestry  and  congregation  of 
Saint  Bartholomew's  are  bi-racial,  and 
women  and  men  share  active  leader- 
ship in  lay  ministry.  Therefore,  for  me 
the  decision  causes  deep  pastoral  con- 
cern here  at  Saint  Bartholomew's. 
Generally,  the  reaction  has  been  very 
favorable  to  the  election  of  the  Rever- 
end Barbara  Harris.  We  need  to  hear 
more  from  the  Standing  Committee  as 
quickly  as  possible,  before  opinions 
about  the  decision  become  too  harden- 
ed. Otherwise,  it  will  be  a  divisive  is- 
sue in  this  congregation. 

This  decision  also  raises  other  ques- 
tions. Does  the  Committee's  decision 
question  the  integrity  of  the  search 
and  election  process  of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts?  Has  the  Committee's 
decision  caused  a  pastoral  rift  between 
these  two  dioceses? 

The  Rev.  William  M.  Coolidge,  Rector 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro 


.  .  .  and  dismays  writer 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  dismay  and 
sorrow  that  I  write  to  your  regarding 
the  decision  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee over  the  ordination  of  Barbara 
Harris  as  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

For  your  prayerful  reconsideration,  I 
wish  to  submit  the  following  comments. 

Firstly— I  am  moved  to  endorse 
warmly  some  of  the  splendid  statements 
published  in  the  October,  1988  issue 
The  Communicant  under  the  heading, 
"A  fresh  wind  is  indeed  blowing."  I  re- 
fer in  particular  to  the  quotes  of  Bishop 
David  Johnson  of  Massachusetts,  Pre- 
siding Bishop  Edmond  Browning,  and 
the  Reverend  Mary  Glasspool.  As  Bish- 
op Browning  stated  so  thoughtfully— 
for  many  this  "is  a  time  when  we  will 
test  our  commitment  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  but  more  especially  our  sensi- 
tivity to  feelings  and  convictions  of 
others."  Bishop  Johnson  reminded  us 
also  that  "The  Communion  is  represent- 
ed in  this  family  in  all  its  diversity. 
Unanimity  was  never  its  trademark, 
but  unity  has  always  been  its  desire." 

Secondly— As  so  many,  many  others, 
I  am  troubled  by  the  perceptions  of 
racism  and  sexism  that  this  Standing 
Committee  decision  is  generating. 
These  perceptions  arise  unforunately 
in  these  deeply  critical  and  troubled 
times  when  we  are.  challenged  per- 
sonally, locally,  nationally,  and  global- 
See  next  page 
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ly  to  manifest"  fellowship  in  the  love 
of  God."  Further,  as  Knox  has  sug- 
gested, the  Church,  by  definition,  has 
the  central  "mission  to  be  the  growing 
sphere  of  a  constantly  deepening 
reconciliation." 

Thirdly— I  wish  to  endorse  fully  the 
views  expressed  by  Sally  Cone  in  her 
memorandum  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee dated  4  November,  1988. 

Lastly— I  shall  continue  to  pray  and 
to  hope  that  each  of  you  serving  on  the 
Standing  Committee  will  be  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  reconsider  prayer- 
fully your  decision.  Further,  I  pray  that 
with  good  conscience  you  will  help  us 
all  with  God's  grace  to  make  manifest 
in  each  of  our  lives  our  commitment  to 
the  mission  of  the  Church  "as  a  grow- 
ing sphere  of  a  constantly  growing  re- 
conciliation." 

Dr.  A.  Helen  Martikainen 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill 


The  victim  gets  blamed 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  genuine 
disappointment  at  your  recent  actions 
concerning  the  consecration  of  the  Rev. 
Barbara  Harris.  The  reasons  delineated 
for  your  decision  seem  predictable, 
lame,  and  thinly  veiled  attempts  to 
avoid  the  real  issue  of  Rev.  Harris'  gen- 
der and  race.  The  avenues  by  which  a 
black  woman  born  in  the  1920s  could 
obtain  a  "formal  university  degree  and 
extensive  pastoral  experience"  were 
filled  with  hurdles,  hurdles  which  we 
in  our  sinfulness  helped  to  erect.  To 
now  use  this  as  a  reason  to  reccomend 
against  her  consecration  seems  to  be  a 
classic  case  of  blaming  the  victim. 

Perhaps  more  pertinant  the  concern 
that  committee  members  expressed 
over  her  "aggressive  style".  Sadly, 
there  seems  to  be  no  realization  that 
those  same  traits  seen  as  indicators  of 
decisiveness  and  leadership  in  white 
males  are  found  to  be  threatening  when 
displayed  by  a  woman  or  a  person  of 
color.  Again,  the  victim  gets  blamed, 
as  the  very  traits  that  propelled  a  black 
woman  to  the  forefront  of  an  institu- 
tion historically  dominated  by  white 
men  now  become  her  primary 
obstacle. 

Further,  your  reasons  for  recommen- 
ding against  consecration  seem  not  to 
address  spiritual  dimensions,  but  only 
administrative  and  managerial  ones. 
The  decision  to  seek  ordination  and 
the  decision  to  recommend  ordination 
are  both  issues  which  are  profoundly 
spiritual  and  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
moves.  The  parishioners  and  clergy  of 
Massachusetts  felt  comfortable  enough 
with  Rev.  Harris'  spiritual  gifts  and 
genuine  call  to  have  her  as  their  pastor 
and  bishop.  The  North  Carolina  com- 
mittee's decision  to  deny  reccomenda- 
tion  seems  to  focus  only  on  matters  of 
style  and  credentials.  The  recognition 
of  God's  ability  to  work  through  peo- 


ple of  all  colors  and  sexes,  and  our 
need  as  God's  children  to  be  minister- 
ed to  by  people  of  all  colors  and  sexes 
seems  to  be  lacking. 

As  a  committee  of  this  diocese,  you 
represent  to  churches,  both  local  and 
national,  the  reflections  of  the  Episco- 
palians of  this  state.  It  is  important  for 
me  to  let  you  know  that  this  is  one 
church  member  whom  you  do  not  rep- 
resent, and  who  finds  your  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  Rev.  Harris  quite 
disappointing. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  church 
members  who  fall  on  either  side  of 
this  issue.  I  welcome  your  response  to 
this  letter  as  a  means  of  continuing  the 
dialogue  on  an  issue  important  to  the 
future  of  our  church,  and  the  way  in 
which  we  try  to  make  it  inclusive  of 
all  God's  children. 


St. 


Allen  Murray 
Philips,  Durham 


Applauds  bishop's  courage 

Having  followed  the  on-going  debate 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  over  the  last 
two  years  regarding  issues  related  to 
human  sexuality,  and  having  frequent- 
ly been  disquieted  by  the  reactions  to 
that  debate  and  actions  stemming  from 
it,  I  very  much  appreciated  Bishop 
Estill's  letter  in  the  October  issue  of 
The  Communicant. 

Thank  you,  Bishop  Estill,  for  stating 
your  position  clearly,  eloquently  and 
courageously.  I  am  hopeful  that  your 
thoughts  can  help  guide  us  in  thoughtful 
reflections  and  faithful  action  upon 
issues  related  to  our  sexuality. 

Pat  Baker 
St.  Michael's,  Raleigh 


Thanks  for  coverage 

The  recent  issue  of  The  Communicant 
was  extremely  well  done.  Being  in- 
volved with  many  of  the  subjects  writ- 
ten about  made  me  expecially  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fine  job  you  did.  Of  course, 
you  would  expect  me  to  think  that 
since  you  published  my  article  in  toto. 
However,  having  so  many  articles 
focusing  on  women's  inequities  from 
the  global,  national,  and  diocesan  lev- 
els made  an  impact  that  would  have 
been  lacking  if  these  items  had  been 
staggered  throughout  several  issues. 
Thank  you. 

Sally  S.  Cone 
Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro 


Cover  your  heads 

I  was  pleased  to  note,  in  the  October 
issue,  that  our  bishops'  ladies  adhered 
to  the  tradition  of  ladies'  heads  being 
covered  in  public!  Cornelia  Otis  Skin- 


ner, in  "Our  Hearts  Were  Young  And 
Gay",  noted  that  church-going  ladies  of 
Edinburgh  doubled  the  life  expectancy 
of  their  Sunday  hats  by  wearing  them 
only  at  morning  worship.  Invariably, 
at  whatever  house  of  worship  was  at- 
tended for  Evensong,  only  second-best 
hats  were  worn,  thus  upholding  the 
Scottish  reputation  for  thriftiness! 
Many  a  time,  while  this  century  was 
young,  was  I  sent  back  home  for  a  for- 
gotten hat.  In  my  high  school  career, 
I  achieved  a  broad-brimmed  Panama, 
Once,  in  the  front  pew  at  Burlington, 
I  was  sitting  between  two  younger 
girls,  who  were  quicker  in  the  draw 
than  I,  and  my  hat  rose  up  between 
them,  with  me  following  on  behind! 

Mrs.  Hugh  Brinton 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill 


Enjoyed  October  issue 

What  a  wonderful  newspaper  you 
put  out. 

I've  just  read  through  the  October 
1988  issue— and  enjoyed  it  every  bit. 

Thanks. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Gaines  Keese 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 


Bishop  raises  issues 

Bishop  Estill's  recent  letter  in  The 
Communicant  raises  two  important 
issues: 

1).  The  modern  church  tends  to  op- 
erate on  the  assumption  that  moderni- 
ty is  more  enlightened  than  antiquity. 
From  a  reading  of  the  New  Testament 
writings,  one  could  reasonably  contend 
that  this  assumption  is  mistaken,  for 
the  New  Testament  Church  was  well 
acquainted  with  a  variety  of  sexual 
practices.  Hence  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  Paul's  injunctions  regarding  sex- 
ual behavior  are  antiquated  is  not  so 
clear  cut. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  argued  that 
Paul,  especially  in  Romans,  uses  homo- 
sexuality as  a  type  for  the  fallenness  of 
humanity.  Even  if  Paul  knew  of  homo- 
sexuality as  a  genetically  determined 
state,  such  knowledge  would  only 
strengthen  his  use  of  it  as  an  example 
of  humanity's  fallen  nature. 

2).  The  bishop's  use  of  the  label  "fun- 
damentalism" is  regrettable  in  that  it 
polarizes  the  dialogue  still  further- 
something  that  he  may  not  have  in- 
tended. People  hold  ethical  opinions  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  both  sociological 
and  psychological  as  well  as  religious. 
Not  everyone  who  is  opposed  to  the 
blessing  of  homosexual  unions  is  a 
fundamentalist,  and  not  everyone  who 
is  in  favor  of  them  is  a  religious  liberal. 
I  know  many  people,  lay  and  clerical, 
who  would  confound  these  clear-cut 
distinctions  of  fundamentalist  and 
liberal.  I  would  hope  that  the  Church, 


in  the  interest  of  pursuing  further  dia- 
logue on  these  issues,  would  not  resort 
to  name-calling  to  silence  opposition 
on  either  side  of  the  discussion. 

Carter  Askren 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill 


"Baby  John"  speaks 

A  while  back,  I  sent  The  Communicant 
the  "Baby  John"  letter  which  appears 
below.  My  enclosed  note  said  only,  "I 
think  this  voice  should  be  heard  as  we 
approach  diocesan  convention."  Let 
me  add  this. 

This  summer  I  became  a  grand- 
father twice  (babies  in  our  home);  and 
this  fall  "operation  rescue"  came  to 
Charlotte.  A  few  months  ago  our  General 
Convention  strengthened  our  published 
position  on  abortion,  while  a  little  later 
our  Lambeth  Conference  didn't  even 
mention  the  issue.  "Baby  John"  is  real 
to  me.  I  hope  he  will  become  more 
real  to  us;  I  believe  he  will  bring  out 
the  best  in  us. 

Dear  People  of  God, 

The  Good  News  is  that  I'm  alive— my 
death  has  been  overcome  by  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  My  life  is  good; 
life  itself  is  precious. 

The  Bad  News  it  that  "I  am."  I  exist. 
I  count.  I  have  value,  worth.  I  am  a 
child  of  God.  many  of  you  failed  to 
take  me  into  account  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  so  I  became  a  statistic.  I  was 
aborted,  terminated,  zapped,  separated 
from  my  life  support  system.  I  put  up 
a  mighty  (for  me)  struggle— but  really 
you  could  say  I  went  quietly,  quickly. 

My  father  never  knew  I  existed. 
Mom  didn't  tell  him.  In  view  of  her 
plans  for  me,  perhaps  that  at  least  was 
kind.  However,  she  really  didn't  want 
any  complications— any  interference.  I 
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wonder  if  he'd  like  to  have  known 
beforehand. 

When  Mom  found  out  I  was  there, 
she  tried  not  to  think  about  me— not  to 
get  attached.  She  tried  not  to  imagine 
my  smile,  my  hugs,  my  first  words,  my 
first  steps— the  things  I  thought  would 
offer  to  delight  her  and  the  rest  of  the 
family.  No,  she  thought  instead  of  her 


boyfriend,  her  job,  and  her  budget— I 
didn't  fit  into  her  plans.  I  would  have 
required  time,  money,  energy,  imagi- 
nation, love— things  in  short  supply 
with  Mom.  So  she  let  herself  believe 
that  I  wasn't  anything  more  than  a  pro- 
blem, kind  of  like  a  wart.  She  had  to 
think  that  to  do  what  she  did. 
I  want  Mom  to  know  that  I'm  at 


peace;  her  I  can  forgive  easily.  She's 
young  and  she  sought  your  advice— 
you  elders  and  decision  makers.  You 
told  her  you  didn't  know  if  I  exsisted 
yet  so  she  could  choose.  From  you  the 
advice  was  bad! 

You  Episcopalians  of  all  people- 
powerful,  well-educated— should  have 
raised  HOLY  HELL  about  my  death. 


You  should  have  joined  my  futile  strug- 
gle. I  didn't  want  to  go;  I  certainly 
didn't  want  to  go  quietly.  You  can  help. 
Pray  for  me.  I'll  pray  for  you. 


Love,  Baby  John 


Glenn  H.  Gould,  Rector 
St.  Mark's,  Huntersville 


Bishops  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

Over  300  lay  and  clergy  members  of 
the  diocesan  family  attended  the  "offi- 
cial" groundbreaking  at  the  Conference 
Center,  October  2.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Youth  Coordinator  Frances  Payne, 
several  young  people  turned  the  first 
spades  of  dirt,  joined  by  the  bishops 
and  members  of  the  building  committee 
of  the  Conference  Center's  board,  staff 
and  board  of  visitors.  The  $2.9  million 
addition  of  youth  facilities  and  space 
for  families  and  children  is  under  way. 
This  is  the  first  tangible  evidence  of 
the  success  of  our  ACTS  campaign,  and 
announcement  has  also  been  made  of 
the  first  recipients  of  the  Lex  Mathews 
Memorial  Fund  scholarships  for  wom- 
en, —another  goal  of  ACTS.  Fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  designated  funds  have 
also  gone  to  work  with  farm  workers 


and  migrant  ministry.  At  this  point,  in 
actual  pledges  and  cash,  the  ACTS  cam- 
paign is  at  the  $5  million  mark. 

This  figure  represents  the  largest 
amount  ever  raised  in  our  Diocese,  yet 
our  original  goal  of  $6.6  million  is  still 
unmet.  So,  we  need  to  complete  the 
campaign  and  realize  the  goal  we  set 
for  ourselves-.  A  great  deal  of  outreach 
ministry,  which  we  have  agreed  we 
want  to  do,  depends  on  our  success. 

At  our  annual  Clergy  Conference, 
following  the  groundbreaking,  I  asked 
the  clergy  to  keep  up  the  good  work 
we  have  started.  There  are  those  who 
have  come  since  the  ACTS  Campaign 
started  and  there  are  "target  goals"  that 
have  not  been  reached. 

The  seal  of  our  diocese  shows  a  little 
band  of  people  in  a  boat,  heading  for 
the  shore.  There  is  wind  in  the  sail, 
but  the  people  are  also  rowing.  As  a 


diocese  we  must  not  rest  on  our  oars. 
The  winds  of  the  Spirit  are  driving  us 
on,  and  we  must  do  our  part  as  well. 
If  you  have  not  given,  I  hope  you  will. 
If  your  congregation  has  not  reached 
its  goal,  I  hope  you  will  find  out  why 
and  help  it  do  so.  If  you  know  of  re- 
sources we  have  not  utilized,  such  as 
foundations  or  trusts  (or  like  Hardee's, 
which  organization  donated  over 
$10,000  of  kitchen  equipment),  tell  us 
about  them. 

February  5,  1989  will  be  designated 
"ACTS  Sunday."  I  hope  you  will  make 
that  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  what 
has  already  happened,  and  a  day  of 
commitment  to  reach  our  final  goal. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Suffragan  Bishops  letter 


Dear  Friends  in  Christ, 

Within  the  last  month  there  have 
been  two  significant  events  which 
directly  relate  to  the  future  of  this 
Church  which  God  has  entrusted  to  us. 

The  first  was  the  groundbreaking  for 
the  Youth  Facility  at  the  Conference 
Center  at  Browns  Summit.  That  ground- 
breaking was  a  sacrament  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  people  of  this  Diocese 
who  care  enough  about  ministry  to  and 
with  our  young  people  to  make  a  com- 
mitment of  $2.9  million  to  provide  a 
context  in  which  that  ministry  can  be 
nurtured,  informed  and  sustained. 

The  second  event  that  I  have  in 
mind  was  the  Acolyte  Festival  at  the 
Duke  University  Chapel.  Over  1200  of 
our  young  people,  their  clergy  and 
their  adult  advisors  gathered  for  a  fes- 
tival celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist; 
for  the  fellowship  of  bread  broken  to- 
gether—both in  the  context  of  the  Eu- 
charist and  in  the  context  of  the  lun- 
cheon which  followed;  and  the  enjoy- 


ment of  a  college  football  game.  Thanks 
to  the  Liturgy  and  Worship  Commission, 
the  worship  was  rich  and  meaningful; 
thanks  to  the  Reverend  Janet  Watrous, 


the  word  preached  was  powerful;  and 
thanks  to  the  young  people  of  this  Dio- 
cese, the  witness  was  fresh  and  com- 
pelling and  exhilarating. 

We  are  blessed  in  our  diocese  with 
an  exceptional  youth  ministry  under 
the  able  direction  of  Frances  Payne,  our 
Youth  Coordinator,  and  an  excellent 
Youth  Commission  made  up  of  both 
adults  and  young  people. 

Both  the  General  Convention  in 
Detroit  and  the  Lambeth  Conference 
in  Canterbury  were  significantly  aware 
of  the  Church's  ministry  to  our  young 
people,  and  not  only  the  Church's 
ministry  to  them,  but  the  ministry 
which  they  have  to  offer  to  us  and  to 
the  world.  There  was  a  strong  "youth 
presence"  both  at  Detroit  and  Canter- 
bury. The  Pastoral  Letter  which  the 
House  of  Bishops  sent  to  the  Church 
from  the  69th  General  Convention, 
was  really  addressed  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

A  portion  of  what  we  said  to  our 
young  people  is  as  follows:  "We  are 


calling  the  whole  Church  to  a  new 
commitment  of  sensitivity,  of  listening 
and  of  dialogue.  We  are  also  calling 
you,  our  young  people,  to  be  empow- 
ered and  trained  for  mission  as  our 
partners  in  faith.  Perhaps  we  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  that  behind  all  of 
the  issues  that  confront  and  divide  the 
Church,  there  stands  nothing  but  hu- 
man beings  like  you,  our  own  young 
people,  who  are  asking  us  to  care 
about  you,  to  take  you  seriously,  and 
to  acknowledge  your  gifts  in  the  pre- 
sent even  as  we  trust  the  future  that 
will  be  in  your  hands.  We,  your  bish- 
ops, pledge  ourselves  to  do  just  that." 
I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  join  us  in 
that  commitment,  and  in  that  resolve. 
Our  young  people  are  not  only  the 
future  of  the  Church,  they  are  very 
much  indeed  the  Church's  present. 

Faithfully, 
Frank  H.  Vest  Jr. 


November/December     1988 
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Annual  Convention  is  all  set 


The  173rd  annual  diocesan  convention 
will  be  held  Jan.  26-28  at  the  Holiday 
Inn/Four  Seasons  in  Greensboro. 

Hosts  for  the  event  will  be  Holy 
Comforter,  Burlington,  and  the  Greens- 
boro-area churches. 

Budgets,  resolutions,  elections  and 
bishops'  addresses  will  highlight  the 
convention. 

Business  will  begin  at  7  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  26.  After  the  opening 
business  session,  delegates  will  attend 
hearings  on  resolutions.  Also,  delegates 
will,  for  the  first  time,  be  able  to  meet 
with  candidates  for  diocesan  offices  at 
a  reception  that  will  begin  at  9  p.m. 
The  convention  concludes  Saturday, 
Jan.  28  with  a  Holy  Eucharist  begin- 
ning at  noon. 

Delegates  will  be  considering  a  pro- 
posed 1989  budget  that  required  con- 
siderable last-minute  work  by  the 
Diocesan  Council  and  its  Budget  De- 
partment. 

The  diocese  has  a  two-part  budget 
consisting  of  the  Episcopal  Mainte- 
nance Fund  and  the  Church's  Program 
Fund.  The  former  supports  the  work 
of  the  two  bishops,  operations  of  the 
Diocesan  House  in  Raleigh,  contribu- 
tions to  the  national  church  and  some 
other  items.  The  maintenance  fund 
portion,  funded  by  mandatory  assess- 
ments on  congregations,  was  set  at 
$649,331  in  the  fall. 

However,  some  last-minute  work 
had  to  be  done  on  the  second  part,  the 
Church's  Program  Fund.  This  fund 
supports  the  work  of  diocesan  staff  in 
several  areas— program,  Christian 
social  ministries,  communications— as 
well  as  the  work  of  college  chaplains 
and  operations  of  diocesan  commis- 
sions. 

The  original  program-fund  estimate 
of  $1,491,414  was  trimmed  to  $1,454,888 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Budget 
Department.  However,  with  a  project- 
ed shortfall  of  the  voluntary  quotas 
which  local  congregations  pay  into  the 
program  fund,  council  had  to  make 
some  further  cuts  in  program  at  the 
council's  Jan.  11  meeting  in  Raleigh. 
Here  are  some  of  the  cuts  made:  total 
elimination  of  funding  for  Land  Stew- 
ardship, budgeted  at  $5200  in  1987, 
$8,000  from  the  Companion  Diocese 
Commission,  $7,000  from  the  Parish 
Grant  program,  $2,000  from  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Ministries  Commission, 
$4,250  from  The  Communicant  (effec- 
tively reducing  the  number  of  issues 
per  year  from  nine  to  eight),  $1,000 
from  the  Education  and  Training  Com- 
mission. 

The  upshot  is  that  convention  will 


be  presented  a  Church's  Program  Fund 
proposed  budget  of  $1,454,888. 

Delegates  will  be  presented  plenty 
of  resolutions.  At  least  26  resolutions 
will  be  presented,  including  ones  ask- 
ing delegates  whether  they: 

—Support  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
Barbara  Harris  as  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Massachusets.  (See  related  story  this 
page.) 

—Oppose  the  execution  of  the  men- 
tally ill  and  retarded,  and  favor  humane 
services  for  persons  with  mental  ill- 
ness. 

—Wish  the  diocese  to  create  a  com- 
mission to  identify  and  carry  out  alter- 
natives to  abortion  and  to  provide 
first-year  funding  of  $10,000  for  such 
an  effort. 

—Accept  the  national  church's  Gener- 
al Convention  designation  of  the  1990s 
as  a  "decade  of  evangelism." 

—Want  to  instruct  the  diocese  to 
recruit  and  pay  a  clergyperson  to  per- 
form work  among  the  deaf. 

—Support  the  establishment  of  an 
association  of  Episcopal  schools. 

(Texts  of  resolutions  are  given  in  the 
convention  supplement  in  this  issue.) 

Delegates  will  elect  persons  to  serve 
on  the  Diocesan  Council,  Standing 
Committee,  Conference  Center  Board 
of  Directors,  Penick  Home  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  the  South.  (Please  see 
convention  supplement  for  nominees.) 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Estill  will  make 
his  seventh  convention  address  as  Bishop 
of  North  Carolina  on  Friday  morning. 

Suffragan  Bishop  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr. 
will  give  his  address,  his  fourth  as  suf- 
fragan, on  Saturday  morning. 

Elizabeth-Anne  Campagna  will  speak 
at  the  second  annual  hunger  lunch 
sponsored  by  the  Hunger  Commission. 
As  executive  director  of  the  YMCA  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Campagna  has  been 
honored  for  molding  that  Y  into  a  ser- 
vant institution.  The  hunger  lunch  will 
be  at  11:30  a.m.  at  Asbury  Methodist 
church.  Proceeds  from  the  lunch  will 
go  to  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief. 

The  speaker  for  the  Friday  night 
banquet  will  be  Samuel  Williamson, 
newly  installed  vice-chancellor  and 
president  of  the  University  of  the 
South  and  former  member  of  Holy 
Family,  Chapel  Hill. 

Clergy  spouses  will  be  given  a  recep- 
tion at  3:30  p.m.  Friday  at  St.  Mary's 
House  on  the  campus  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  St. 
Mary's  House  is  the  center  of  Episco- 
palian and  ecumenical  work  directed 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hawes.  • 


Harris  receives  consent 


On  Jan.  3,  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts  announced  that  Suf- 
fragan Bishop-elect  Barbara  C.  Harris 
had  received  the  necessary  consents 
from  standing  committees  in  the  other 
118  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal  church  to 
confirm  her  election  as  the  first  wom- 
an bishop  in  the  worldwide  Anglican 
Communion. 

Thereupon  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
L.  Browning  asked  the  diocesan  bishops 
for  their  consent.  As  with  the  stand- 
ing committees,  a  simple  majority  was 
needed. 

Bishop  David  Johnson  of  Massachu- 
setts said,  "I  am  especially  delighted 
for  Barbara— that  the  church  has  en- 
dorsed her  for  this  new  ministry,  and 
if  s  an  exciting  way  for  us  to  move  into 
the  new  year." 

If  Harris  gains  the  consent  of  the 
bishops,  she  will  help  Johnson  in  the 


nation's  largest  Episcopal  diocese,  190 
parishes  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  ordain  and 
consecrate  Harris  in  Boston  on  Satur- 
day, Feb.  11. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  in  two  sep- 
arate votes,  voted  not  to  consent  to 
Harris'  election.  Bishop  Robert  Estill 
has  said  he  will  cast  his  vote  for 
her.  • 


Editor's  Note:  Due  to  computer 
problems,  this  issue  will  be  late  in 
reaching  readers.  We've  got  the  pro- 
blems solved  and  will  have  the  paper 
back  on  schedule  with  the  February- 
March  issue  covering  the  diocesan 
convention.  —John  Justice 
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Around  the  diocese 


1989:  year  of  prayer 

On  Jan.  2,  Bishop  Robert  Estill  in- 
serted a  prayer  request  in  the  diocesan 
prayer  network  established  last  year 
by  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen. 

The  bishop's  request  calls  for  all 
parishes  to  join  in  designating  1989  as 
a  year  of  prayer  in  preparation  for  the 
1990s  as  a  decade  of  evangelism.  The 
decade  was  so  designated  by  the  na- 
tional church's  General  Convention  in 
Detroit  last  summer.  Another  aspect  of 
the  decade  will  be  implementation  of 
the  seven  other  mission  imperatives 
which  General  Convention  adopted: 
Christian  education,  worldwide  Angli- 
can Communion,  communications, 
peace  and  justice,  total  stewardship, 
the  family  and  the  unity  of  all  God's 
people. 

At  the  Feb.  1-2  diocesan  worship 
retreat  at  Browns  Summit,  Bishop 
Estill  will  lead  Episcopal  women  of  the 
diocese  in  preparation  for  the  year  of 
prayer  and  the  decade  of  evangelism. 

Applications  are  still  being  accepted 
for  the  retreat,  "By  water  and  the  Holy 
Spirit."  To  register,  please  use  the  form 
on  page  3. 

UTO  has  money  to 
help  start  projects 

Small  projects  needing  startup  money 
of  $500-1500  should  consider  applying 
for  grants  from  the  United  Thank  Of- 
fering (UTO). 

Bishop  Robert  Estill  and  all  other 
diocesan  bishops  were  each  given 
$1500  centennial  gifts  by  the  UTO 
Committee  at  General  Convention  in 
Detroit  last  July. 

The  bishop  is  challenging  diocesan 
organizations  and  individuals  to  come 
up  with  ideas  for  using  the  $1500. 

Grant  requests  are  being  channeled 
through  the  office  of  the  Rev.  James 
Lewis,  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  P.O.  Box  17025,  Raleigh,  NC 
27619;  (919)  787-6313. 


(Power)  house  of  prayer 

A  series  of  workshops  called  (Power) 
House  of  Prayer  is  being  held  to  help 
make  1989  a  year  of  prayer  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  1990s  as  a  decade  of  evan- 
gelism. 

The  workshops  are  designed  to  help 
congregations  determine  how  God 
might  us  us,  His  praying  people— to 
make  our  houses  of  prayer  become 
"powerhouses"  of  prayer— places  where 
the  ministry  of  prayer  is  exercised  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

The  Anglican  Fellowship  of  Prayer 
developed  the  workshops  to  take  the 
participants  through  a  series  of  prayer 
experiences.  Participants  will  receive 
in  advance  a  workbook  containing  the 
teaching  aspects  of  prayer.  The  prepara- 
tion is  intended  to  increase  the  benefits 


Our  College  Chaplains:  The  diocese  supports  the  work  of  seven  chaplains  plus  the  College  Chaplain  Commission.  Shown  here,  from  left, 
are:  (front)  the  Rev.  Earl  Brill,  Duke  University;  the  Rev.  Janet  Watrous,  Saint  Mary's  College;  the  Rev.  David  Stanford,  UNC-Chspel  HIM;  (rear) 
the  Rev.  Will  Hlnson,  Charlotte-area  colleges;  the  Rev.  Cyril  Burke,  St.  Augustine's  College;  the  Rev.  William  Brettmann,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Hawes,  UNC-Greensboro.  Not  pictured  is  the  Rev.  Robert  McGee,  who  works  with  the  Wlnston-Salem- 
area  colleges. 


realized  from  attending  the  workshops. 

Among  the  various  approaches  to  be 
covered  are:  personal  prayer  and  Bible 
study,  group  prayer,  journaling,  spiritu- 
al friendship,  prayer  for  inner  healing 
(including  a  healing  service)  and  crea- 
tive prayer  planning. 

These  workshops  have  been  held 
successfully  in  Michigan,  Louisiana,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 
In  this  diocese,  St.  Timothy's,  Winston- 
Salem,  hosted  a  workshop  on  Nov.  12 
of  last  year. 

For  information  please  contact 
Mildred  L.  Greene,  Anglican  Fellow- 
ship of  Prayer  Diocesan  Representa- 
tive, P.O.  Box  652,  Bermuda  Run,  NC 
27006. 


Belize  gets  new  bishop 

Brother  Desmond  Smith,  a  Franciscan 
priest  and  native  of  Belize,  has  been 
elected  Bishop  of  Belize. 

The  new  bishop  of  North  Carolina's 
companion  diocese  will  be  consecrated 
in  Belize  City  on  Feb.  2.    Suffragan 
Bishop  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.  and  his  wife 
Ann  will  attend  the  ceremony,  along 
with  Martha  Alexander,  chair  of  the 
Companion  Diocese  Commission,  and 
her  husband  Jim.  The  Alexanders  are 
members  of  Christ  Church,  Charlotte. 

Bro.  Desmond  (who  will  follow 
Franciscan  custom  by  retaining  the  ti- 
tle "Brother")  was  elected  Nov.  24  by 
the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Province 
of  the  West  Indies,  meeting  in  Nassau, 
Bahamas.  He  succeeds  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Keith  McMillan,  who  died  April  9,  1988. 

The  new  bishop  has  been  rector  of 


the  Franciscan  parish  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Princes  Town,  Trinidad,  since  1980. 
Before  that,  he  served  in  Africa  for  a 
number  of  years,  first  at  the  Fran- 
ciscan mission  in  Fiwila,  Zambia,  and 
later  as  guardian  of  the  Dar  es  Salaam 
friary  in  Tanzania.  Along  with  his 
parish  work  at  St.  Stephen's,  Bro.  Des- 
mond has  had  an  extensive  ministry  as 
a  spiritual  director  and  retreat  leader 
in  the  Caribbean. 

"The  Franciscan  family  throughout 
the  world  is  thrilled  with  our  brother's 
election,"  said  Bro.  Rodney  Godden, 
American  Minister  Provincial.  "  Des- 
mond is  a  popular  friar  and  has  been  a 
very  successful  parish  priest  in  Trini- 
dad. His  wide  range  of  pastoral  and 
administrative  skills,  I'm  sure,  will 
make  him  a  good  and  loving  bishop  to 
his  people." 


Charlotte  worker  honored 

A  retired  school  psychologist  who 
prodded  a  declining  Charlotte  neigh- 
borhood to  fight  for  its  survival  is  one  of 
the  1988  winners  of  the  Nancy  Susan 
Reynolds  Awards  for  extraordinary 
leadership  at  the  grassroots  level. 

She  is  Mildred  Taylor,  who  won  the 
Reynolds  award  for  advocacy  for  her 
work  in  Optimist  Park  in  north  Char- 
lotte. The  68-year-old  Taylor  organized 
neighborhood  people  to  block  a  com- 
muter highway  that  would  have  sliced 
through  Optimist  Park.  She  turned  the 
task  force  into  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion that  helped  Habitat  for  Humanity 
volunteers  to  build  more  than  40  new 
houses  and  undertook  other  neighbor- 


hood revitalization  projects. 

In  her  work,  Taylor  cited  the  help 
of  Christ  the  King  Center,  a  diocesan- 
funded  chapel  and  neighborhood  ser- 
vice center  in  Optimist  Park. 

The  Reynolds  Awards— each  a 
$25,000  grant,  $20,000  of  which  the 
recipient  gives  to  a  charity— is  a  pro- 
ject of  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Founda- 
tion and  are  given  annually  to  as  many 
as  three  North  Carolinians  who  have 
worked  without  recognition  and  in 
ways  that  may  be  outside  the  main- 
stream of  existing  organizations. 
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Diocese  has  rep  for  PB's  fund 


For  the  first  time,  the  diocese  has  a 
representative  for  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Fund  for  World  Relief,  the  38-year-old 
national-church  program  which  de- 
ploys millions  of  dollars  each  year  to 
ease  suffering  around  the  world. 

Linda  Hensley  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Greensboro,  is  the  diocese's  coordinator 
for  the  fund.  Bishop  Robert  Estill  ap- 
pointed her  to  take  the  fund's  work  to 
the  congregations,  organize  a  parish  net- 
work for  the  Presiding  Bishop's  fund, 
prepare  materials  and  programs  for 
diocesan  conventions  and  other  events 
and  to  do  other  work. 

Hensley  has  already  begun  visiting 
parishes  and  is  asking  each  congrega- 
tion to  appoint  a  representative  to  the 
diocese's  parish  network.  Her  work  is 
pointing  toward  a  first  meeting  of  the 
network  on  Sept.  9  at  Holy  Trinity.  A 
representative  from  the  New  York  of- 
fice of  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  will 
be  present  at  that  meeting. 

The  new  appointee  holds  undergrad- 
uate and  master's  degrees  from  Appa- 
lachian State  University  and  has  a  long 
history  of  church  work  related  to  her 
new  position,  including:  service  on  the 
board  of  Greensboro  Urban  Ministries, 
chairman  of  Holy  Trinity's  Christian 
Social  Ministries  Commission,  coordi- 


nation of  Holy  Trinity's  refugee  reset- 
tlement program,  supply  coordinator 
for  North  Carolina  Cursillo,  coordina- 
tor of  a  Saturday  enrichment  program 
for  the  Greensboro  city  schools  and 
much  more. 

"I  was  immediately  drawn  to  accept 
the  job,"  Hensley  said,  "because  the 
Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  has  always 


stood  as  a  marvelous  symbol  for  the 
church's  commitment  to  human  beings 
in  need,  wherever  they  may  be  in  the 
world. 

"My  hope  is  that  we  can  make  this 
fund  and  the  work  it  does  important 
to  all  Episcopalians  in  North  Carolina 
so  that  more  can  be  done  for  the  un- 
fortunate of  the  world." 


Bishop  Furman  Stough  and  Linda  Hensley. 


Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning 
has  appointed  Bishop  Furman  Stough 
of  Alabama  to  be  deputy  for  the  fund. 
Stough  directs  a  staff  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  Center  in  New  York  and  coor- 
dinates work  with  volunteers  in  the 
dioceses.  Hensley  attended  a  meeting 
of  coordinators  in  Atlanta  last  year  at 
which  instructions  were  given  on  fund- 
raising  for  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund. 

Both  Browning  and  Stough  view  the 
fund  as  a  means  of  helping  others  help 
themselves.  And  the  presiding  bishop 
has  said: 

"The  fund  must  demonstrate  the 
capacity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to 
respond  immediately,  effectively  and 
efficiently  to  emergent  human  needs. 
I  want  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  fund  must  be  one  of  the  clearest 
signs  of  the  compassionate  leadership 
of  our  church.  The  fund  must  incar- 
nate the  compassion  that  abounds  in 
our  church.  It  must  tap  into  the  deep 
well  of  loving  concern  and  outreach 
that  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  our 
church." 

Anyone  wishing  information  on  the 
Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World 
Relief  may  contact  Linda  Hensley  at 
2410  Hawthorne  St.,  Greensboro,  NC 
27408.  • 


Church's  stewardship  work 


The  Rev.  Ted  Vorhees  wishes  to  draw 
communicants'  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing stewardship  statement  adopted  by 
General  Convention  at  Detroit  last 
summer.  Vorhees,  rector  of  St.  John's, 
Wake  Forest,  is  chairman  of  the  dio- 
cese's Stewardship  Commission. 

Stewardship  is  the  Main 
Work  of  the  Church 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  teaches 
us  that  "The  Mission  of  the  Church  is 
to  restore  all  people  to  unity  with  God 
and  each  other  in  Christ"  and  that  "the 
Church  carries  out  its  mission  through 
the  ministry  of  all  its  members."  The 
unstated  but  clear  implication  of  this 
teaching  is  that  the  main  work  of  the 
Church  is  involving  people  in  using  all 
that  is  entrusted  to  them  in  carrying 
out  the  mission.  Said  simply,  steward- 
ship is  the  main  work  of  the  Church. 

Thus,  stewardship  is  more  than 
church  support;  it  is  the  use  of  "the 
gifts  given  to  us  to  carry  on  Christ's 
work  of  reconciliation  in  the  world." 
Therefore,  the  way  we  use  or  do  not 
use  resources  to  further  unity  and 
reconciliation  in  our  homes,  our  com- 
munities, and  our  occupations  is  our 
stewardship.  Yet,  stewardship  is  not 
less  than  church  support.  Our  wor- 


shiping, working,  praying,  and  giving 
within  the  Church  provide  the  support 
that  we  and  others  need  to  engage  in 
the  often  difficult  and  lonely  tasks  of 
proclaiming  the  good  news,  loving  our 
neighbors,  and  striving  for  justice  and 
peace. 

Stewardship  is  more  than  a  duty;  it 
is  a  thankful  response  to  God's  gracious- 
ness  to  us.  As  such,  it  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  praise  God  with  our  lives  in 
thanksgiving— for  the  blessings  of  crea- 
tion; for  the  birth,  life,  teaching,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  and  our 
redemption;  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit; 
for  the  word,  sacraments,  and  fellow- 
ship that  sustain  and  transform  us  as 
the  Church. 

Stewardship  is  an  adventure,  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  kingdom  where  we 
find  our  lives  through  losing  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  an  invita- 
tion to  offer  our  gifts  for  the  purpose 
for  which  we  were  created— the  only 
purpose  that  will  fulfill  us.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  refocus  our  lives  by  designing 
our  budgets  around  tithing.  It  offers  us 
a  way  to  begin  breaking  the  bonds  of 
consumption  that  involve  us,  often  un- 
wittingly, in  perpetuating  injustice  and 
oppresssion. 

All  of  God's  people,  within  and 


without  the  Church,  can  learn  that  to 
be  held  accountable  for  our  lives  as 
stewards  of  God's  gifts  is  to  discover 
our  own  true  great  worth  before  God. 
We  believe  that  discovery,  too,  is  a 
gift,  a  gift  that  brings  unspeakable  joy. 


The  main  work  of  the  Church  is  to 
bring  its  people,  and  through  them  all 
people,  to  this  joyful  knowledge, 
which  will.  .  ."restore  all  people  to 
the  unity  with  God  and  each  other  in 
Christ."  • 


Worship  Retreat  with  Bishop  Robert  Estill 

Wed.,  Feb.  1,  1989,  12  noon  until  Thurs.,  Feb.  2,  12  noon. 

The  Conference  Center/Browns  Summit 

Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen  of  the  Diocese 

Name 


Address 


Phone 


Smoking 
Parish  


.Non-smoking 


Fee:  $40  (includes  double  room,  all  meals,  and  reduced  service). 
Make  checks  out  to  ECW  Worship  Retreat  and  mail  to: 
Peggy  S.  Manly,  725  Lakestone  Drive,  Raleigh,  NC  27609;  (919)  787-3382. 
Deadline:  January  21,  1989 


January     1989 


Letters 


Just  what  are  impeccable 
credentials,  anyway? 

During  my  stay  in  this  diocese,  I 
have  found  that  our  Standing  Com- 
mittees have  usually  exercised  wise 
and  sound  judgement  in  the  deci- 
sions which  they  have  made. 
Whenever  our  vestry  has  had  to  seek 
their  counsel  and  decisions,  they  have 
always  been  fair  and  understanding  of 
our  circumstances  and  helpful  in  the 
judgments  made.  Heretofore,  I  have 
had  few  or  no  reasons  to  question 
their  judgment. 

However,  with  the  reasons  given  for 
the  rejection  of  the  Rev.  Barbara  Har- 
ris for  election  as  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  our  Standing 
Committee  seem  to  have  succumbed 
to  a  mental  and  spiritual  paralysis 
which  suggests  a  lack  of  faith  in  our 
church  and  a  distrust  of  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  doings  of  the 
church  in  our  day.  I  have  never  read 
in  Holy  Scripture,  our  Prayer  Book,  or 
gleaned  from  the  theology  of  our  Hym- 
nal that  a  person  must  possess  "impec- 
cable credentials."  What  are  "impecca- 
ble credentials,"  anyway?  I  am  aware 
that  all  of  us,  laity  and  clergy,  are  en- 
dowed with  varying  gifts,  etc.,  but  I 
don't  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  any 
of  us  to  be  endowed  with  "impeccable 
credentials."  Seems  to  me,  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  something  to  say  about  that. 

"Style  of  leadership"  seems  equally 
vacuous  as  a  reason  to  reject  an  episco- 
pal nomination.  I  was  not  aware  until 
now  that  there  was  only  one  style  of 
leadership  appropriate  for  the  episco- 
pacy. Over  the  years,  I  have  observed 
a  wide  variety  of  leadership  styles  in 
our  church  and  felt  that  we  were  bless- 
ed to  have  that  variety.  "There  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit. 
There  are  differences  of  administra- 
tions, but  the  same  Lord." 

We  have  been  blessed  with  very 
solid  leadership  in  the  service  rendered 
by  the  good  people  of  this  diocese  who 
constitute  our  Standing  Committees, 
but  I  think  that  they  fell  asleep  at  the 
wheel  on  this  one.  We  really  wonder: 
Why? 

The  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Calloway,  Rector 
St.  Ambrose,  Raleigh 


Some  positive  words  for 
the  Standing  Committee 

Anyone  who  follows  letters  to  the 
editor  in  any  publication  has  to  be 
aware  that  negative  expressions  in 
such  forums  are  more  prevalent  than 
positive  ones,  and  this  is  well  illustra- 
ted in  the  November-December  Com- 
municant.  Actions  of  our  diocesan  Stand- 
ing Committee  certainly  do  not  need 
any  defense  or  explanation  from  me, 
but  I  do  feel  that  a  public  statement  of 
support  for  them  is  called  for.  And  I  do 


support  and  respect  the  decisions  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  even  those  deci- 
sions that  I  do  not  personally  agree  with. 

Perhaps  the  good  that  will  come 
from  the  Barbara  Harris  "controversy" 
in  this  diocese  will  be  a  wider  under- 
standing of  the  canonical  role  of  dioce- 
san Standing  Committees  in  the  pro- 
cess leading  to  the  consecration  of  any 
bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Cer- 
tainly the  writers  of  those  canons  and 
the  conventions  that  adopted  them  ex- 
pected more  from  Standing  Committees' 
"consents"  than  mere  rubber  stamping 
of  an  election;  how  then,  can  withhold- 
ing that  consent  be  considered  "arro- 
gant" or  "second-guessing"? 

The  issue  may  or  may  not  have  been 
on  the  agenda  mailed  to  our  Standing 
Committee  before  their  October  meet- 
ing; however,  every  member  of  that 
committee  knew  from  the  day  that  Ms. 
Harris'  election  on  Sept.  24  was  an- 
nounced that  he  or  she  would  be  called 
upon  to  give  or  withhold  consent  to 
her  consecration  and  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  any  of  them  came  to  the 
October  meeting  totally  unprepared  to 
make  a  decision.  And  the  month  bet- 
ween the  election  and  the  October 
meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee 
was  surely  long  enough  for  anyone  in 
the  diocese  to  have  expressed  her  or  his 
opinion  to  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  members  of  our  present  Stand- 
ing Committee  represent  the  very  best 
in  our  diocese,  lay  and  clergy,  in  terms 
and  experience  and  judgment  and  in 
understanding  of  Episcopal  tradition 
and  procedure,  and  they  were  not 
elected  because  they  espoused  any 
particular  issue,  cause  or  point  of  view. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  continue 
to  elect  such  qualified  persons  to  our 
Standing  Committee. 

Jane  Ruffin  House 
St.  Paul's,  Louisburg 


Harris  has  been  a  prophet 

I  READ  with  interest  The  Communicant 
when  it  is  able  to  make  its  way  north 
to  Philadelphia!  I  was  born  and  raised 
in  Greensboro,  ordained  in  High  Point, 
and  spent  the  first  10  years  of  my  or- 
dained ministry  in  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina.  I  am  also  a  neighbor  of  Bar- 
bara Harris  and  was  very  disappointed 
in  your  Standing  Committee's  decision 
to  not  support  her  consecration  in  the 
Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

Proximity  to  Ms.  Harris  is  perhaps 
important,  for  here  we  are  more  con- 
cerned with  her  leadership  and  at 
times  prophetic  voice  than  we  are  that 
her  credentials  be  impeccable.  By  word 
and  example  she  has  stood  for  the  rights 
of  minorities,  in  and  out  of  the  church. 
At  times  I  do  not  like  what  she  says, 
but  I  take  her  seriously  and  often  find 
later  that  she  has  been  a  prophet  to  me. 

It  is  just  that  voice  that  concerns  me 
in  the  episcopate.  I  pray  that  she  will 


not  be  so  overwhelmed  by  her  pastoral 
responsibilities  to  the  majority  that  she 
will  not  be  able  to  speak  for  minorities 
in  a  way  that  also  speaks  to  me. 

The  Rev.  John  Ivey  Jessup  III 

St.  Philip-in-the-Fields 

Oreland,  Pa. 


Committee's  judgment  good 

The  Standing  Committee  of  this  dio- 
cese used  good  judgment  in  voting 
overwhelmingly  not  to  consent  to  the 
election  of  Barbara  Harris  as  Suf- 
fragan Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

An  individual  who  is  not  a  college 
graduate  or  a  seminary  graduate  is  a 
weak  candidate  for  ordination,  much 
less  consecration.  To  say  that  she 
was  held  to  more  rigorous  standards 
than  a  man  on  this  basis  alone  is 
simply  ridiculous. 

Floyd  G.  Whitney  III 
St.  Timothy's,  Raleigh 


Give  thanks  that 
we're  not  radical 

With  respect  to  the  election  of  the 
Reverend  Barbara  Harris  as  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  let  us  give 
thanks  that  we  are  not  like  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  radical  liberal  avant  garde 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  or  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  radical  liberal  avant  garde 
Diocese  of  Virginia.  She  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  in  both  of  those 
places,  but  we  all  know  how  far  out 
those  people  are  in  Kinston  and  Rich- 
mond. 

As  a  child  in  Burke  County,  I  was 
taught  that  we  were  "first  at  Bethel, 
farthest  at  Gettysburg,  and  last  at 
Appomattox."  I  believe  we  still  are. 

The  Rev.  James  B.  Craven  III 
St.  Joseph's,  Durham 


Praise  for  committee 

The  diocese's  Standing  Committee  de- 
serves praise  for  its  responsible  stance 
in  rejecting  Rev.  Barbara  C.  Harris  as 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
The  election  of  Ms.  Harris  as  bishop 
would  reinforce  all  the  eroding  stan- 
dards in  America.  Our  American  culture 
has  been  in  a  decline  over  the  past  20 
years  as  reflected  in:  our  literature;  the 
movies  produced;  television  programs 
(particularly  those  shown  on  cable);  in 
our  lack  of  moral  standards;  in  the  illi- 
teracy that  is  rampant  in  our  culture. 
America  iias  been  taking  the  easy 
way  out  as  exemplified  by  the  election 
of  Ms.  Harris  whom  I  feel  should  not 
even  have  been  ordained  priest.  Semi- 
nary offers  a  special  program  for  those 
who  wish  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
The  Anglican  Church  has  always  insist- 


ed on  a  high  standard  of  education  for 
its  priests  and  bishops,  and  we  must 
insist  that  these  high  standards  be 
kept.  We  must  take  the  lead  in  a  strict 
educational  program  for  all  people  in 
America  no  matter  what  their  vocation, 
and  reverse  the  lax  educational  stan- 
dards in  America. 

I  personally  support  the  ordination 
of  women  as  priests  and  as  bishops  in 
our  church,  but  as  we  have  insisted  on 
high  standards  of  education  for  our  male 
priests  and  bishops,  we  must  insist  on 
the  same  standards  for  women.  .  .  ." 

James  H.  Hight  Jr. 
Holy  Innocents,  Henderson 


Some  in  diocese  support 
the  Standing  Committee 

I  wish  TO  go  on  record  as  supporting 
the  Standing  Committee's  decision  not 
to  consent  to  the  election  of  Barbara 
Harris.  Every  letter  printed  in  the  [No- 
vember-December] Communicant  on 
this  subject  came  out  in  objection  to 
the  committee's  decision.  I  want  them 
to  know  that  there  are  some  in  the 
diocese  who  support  their  decision. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  ordination  of  a 
woman  to  the  episcopate.  I  believe  in 
equal  access  to  all  phases  of  the  minis- 
try in  Christ's  church  for  those  who 
are  called  according  to  God's  purpose. 

In  reading  the  service  on  ordination 
of  a  bishop,  I  come  upon  a  list  of  ques- 
tions in  the  examination  the  bishop- 
elect  must  answer.  One  question  is 
"Will  you  guard  the  faith,  unity,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church?"  In  choosing  to 
serve  as  crucifer  at  the  "ordination"  of 
the  Philadelphia  11,  Ms.  Harris  chose 
to  disregard  the  canons  of  the  church. 
Even  though  she  was  a  lay  member 
then  and  the  canons  have  since  been 
changed,  her  involvement  raises  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  how  she  would  ap- 
proach other  canons  either  present  or 
future  with  which  she  does  not  agree. 

A  bishop  is  pastor  to  all  and  should 
be  an  example  for  the  entire  church  to 
follow.  I  am  sure  that  within  the  or- 
dained community  eligible  for  the  epis- 
copate there  exists  many  who  would 
by  their  lives  and  example  fulfill  the 
qualifications  and  qualities  needed.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  and  convinced 
that  Barbara  Harris  is  not  one  of  these. 


Jon  E.  Griffin 
St.  Stephen's,  Oxford 


Embarrassed,  saddened 

Fcr  the  first  time  in  my  life  as  an 
Episcopalian,  I  am  embarrassed.  This 
embarrassment  is  in  addition  to  being 
saddened  and  outraged  that  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina,  through  its  Standing 
Committee,  has  declined  to  consent  to 
the  consecration  of  Rev.  Harris.  This 
action,  to  me,  rivals  the  pomposity  of 

The    Communicant 
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Commission  on  Aging 

The  Commission  on  Aging,  composed  of  19 
members  and  officially  under  the  Mission  and 
Outreach  Committee,  began  about  eight  years 
ago  with  the  Rev.  Philip  Brown  as  chairman. 
We  have  as  our  stated  purpose  to  plan,  de- 
velop and  implement  a  network  of  churches 
throughout  the  diocese  to  find  out  what  the 
issues  of  aging  are  in  order  to  enhance  the 
ministry  by,  with  and  for  older  adults  in  each 
parish. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  have  been  charged 
to  educate  ourselves  and  help  to  identify  and 
disseminate  resources,  share  effective  parish 
models,  provide  training,  sponsor  educational 
seminars  for  older  adults  and  parish  leaders 
and  work  toward  becoming  advocates  on  be- 
half of  the  aging,  enabling  others  to  join  us. 

In  1988  this  commission  focused  on  two 
issues:  advocacy— legislation  which  concerns 
older  adults— and  alcohol  and  substance  abuse 
among  the  elderly.  Our  Network  Meeting  on 
April  13,  held  at  the  Penick  Home  in  Southern 
Pines,  was  attended  by  48  representatives  of 
parishes  throughout  the  diocese.  Greg  Brewer, 
legal  counsel  for  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Aging,  spoke  to  the  group  and  led  them 
through  the  process  of  effective  advocacy/lob- 
bying for  favorable  legislation  affecting  the 
older  population.  He  urged  church  members 
to  get  involved  with  the  legislative  process 
and  learn  how  to  impact  the  decisions  being 
made. 

On  Sept.  14,  the  Commission  on  Aging  co- 
sponsored  a  workshop  for  parish  represen- 
tatives and  interested  parishioners  with  the 
Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse. 
This  workshop,  also  held  at  the  Penick  Home, 
was  light  in  attendance,  but  intense  in  inter- 
est. Convener  was  Debbie  Hodsson,  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Substance 
Abuse,  and  speakers  were  the  Rev.  John 
Shields,  chair  of  the  commission;  Dr.  Ted 
Clark,  medical  director  of  Piedmont  Treat- 
ment Center,  Southern  Pines;  Franklin  In- 
gram, director  of  Chaps,  Inc.;  and  Dr.  James 
S.  Alexander.  The  overriding  message  from 
the  workshop  was  that  one  vital  component 
of  ministry  to  the  aging  is  one  of  education, 
especially  for  care-givers  (families  and  profes- 
sionals). Each  person  at  the  workshop  repre- 
senting a  parish  was  urged  to  work  to  find 
ways  to  disseminate  all  available  material  and 
information  on  the  subject.  John  Shields  of- 
fered the  services  of  the  speakers'  bureau  of 
the  Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Substance 
Abuse  to  any  parish  desiring  it.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  the  commission  was  sponsoring 
a  conference  for  children  of  alcoholic  parents 
at  the  Conference  Center  in  Browns  Summit 
in  early  December. 

Another  issue  our  commission  has  been 
dealing  with  this  year  is  adequate  housing  for 
medium  to  low  income  elderly  persons.  The 
commission  went  on  record  in  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Estill  emphasizing  the  urgent  need  in 
our  diocese  for  quality  total  life-care  facilities 
that  would  recognize  the  inability  for  many 
of  our  parishioners  to  be  able  to  pay  for  high- 
cost  facilities.  Several  approaches  are  being 
considered  at  present,  and  we  will  continue 
to  monitor  any  future  plans. 

The  Commission  on  Aging  took  a  quantum 
leap  in  October,  co-sponsoring  an  Interfaith 
Symposium  for  Ministry  with  the  Aging  with 
nine  other  inter-faith  organizations.  Other 
sponsoring  organizations  were  the  Mars  Hill 
College  Gerontology  Center  (and  also  the 
planning  group],  Hillhaven  Corporation,  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina,  De- 
partment of  Aging,  North  Carolina  Baptist 
State  Convention,  the  Moravian  Church, 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Charlotte,  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  East  Tennessee,  Episcopal  Ministry  to 
the  Aging,  South  Carolina. 

As  co-sponsors,  we  gave  financial  support 
as  well  as  providing  mailing  lists  and  actively 
recruiting  participation  in  our  diocese.  Eight 


members  of  our  commission  were  in  atten- 
dance with  a  number  of  other  people  from 
around  the  diocese.  This  symposium,  held 
Oct.  26-28  in  Asheville,  was  attended  by  185 
people  from  13  states  and  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. Being  a  part  of  this  excellent  event 
proved  to  be  very  helpful  in  terms  of  involve- 
ment and  attendance.  We  came  home  with  a 
much  better  vision  of  our  mission  in  terms  of 
issues  and  priorities.  One  priority,  which  we 
have  already  set  for  next  year,  will  be  to  ac- 
tively involve  more  parishes  in  our  diocese  in 
the  process  of  identifying  the  concerns  and 
needs  of  older  people  among  us.  So  enthusi- 
astic was  our  commission  with  our  ecumeni- 
cal networking  at  the  symposium  that  we  plan 
to  co-sponsor  next  year's  symposium! 

Dorothy  C.  Latham,  Chair 


Commission  on  Historic 
St.  John's,  Williamsboro 

The  Commission  on  Historic  St.  John's,  the 
colonial  church  in  our  diocese,  has  held  three 
special  services  this  past  year.  The  most  im- 
portant one  was  our  annual  service  on  the  se- 
cond Sunday  in  October.  Michelle  Francis, 
archivist  of  the  diocese,  was  our  speaker.  We 
also  hosted  an  Ascension  Eve  Eucharist  and  a 
candlelight  Advent  carol  service  on  the  Sun- 
day before  Christmas. 

On  summer  Sunday  afternoons  we  have 
hosted  open  house  to  all  visitors.  We  had  two 
churches  bring  their  congregations  on  pil- 
grimages which  included  their  own  services. 

The  commission  has  overseen  use  of  the 
property  and  building,  including  repainting  the 
exterior.  The  commission  thanks  the  Guild 
members  who  have  helped  us.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  the  support  and  interest  shown  by  so 
many  of  the  diocese  in  our  mother  church. 

The  Rev.  Harrison  T.  Simons,  Chairperson 


Small  Church  Commission 

Your  Small  Church  Commission  has  met 
five  times  this  year.  Its  members  have  given 
additional  time  to  consulting  with  several  con- 
gregations. A  couple  of  these  were  with  small 
parishes  which,  because  of  size  and  budget 
limitations,  wished  to  consider  renewing  their 
mission  status  until  stronger.  We  encourage 
other  congregations,  with  such  problems,  to 
consider  the  same. 

Other  consultations  have  been  to  help 
churches  or  clergy  as  they  begin  to  share  new 
ministry  together;  to  assist  new  congregations 
in  their  development. 

To  become  more  aware  personally  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  small  churches  in  our 
diocese,  we  held  two  meetings  in  small  chur- 
ches: one  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Troy,  and 
the  other  at  Trinity  Church,  Scotland  Neck. 
At  the  first  we  concentrated  on  new  church 
ministry;  at  the  other  we  concentrated  on 
rural  church  problems. 

The  commission  is  always  interested  in  en- 
couraging persons  to  consider  small  church 
ministry.  One  of  the  programs  we  initiated 
was  an  intern  training  program  for  Episcopal 
students  at  Duke  Divinity  School.  The  Ap- 
palachian Peoples  Service  Organization  (AP- 
SO)  encouraged  us  in  this  with  a  $500  mat- 
ching grant  from  the  commission.  Duke 
Divinity  School  aided  us  with  a  $1,000  grant 
and  the  sponsoring  congregations  of  Oxford 
are  providing  the  other  $1,000.  Hugh  Fulcher, 
a  senior  Episcopalian  at  Duke  Divinity 
School,  is  fulfilling  his  intern  year  with  the 
Episcopal  Churches  of  Oxford,  providing 
special  emphasis  of  ministry  to  St.  Cyprian's. 
We  hope  other  churches  will  see  the  value  of 
this  program.  Since  the  cost  may  be  pro- 
hibitive for  some  interested  small  churches, 
we  hope  a  larger  church  of  the  diocese  would 
offer  to  help  underwrite  it  as  a  ministry  to 
small  churches  in  future  years. 

While  we  have  had  no  major  diocesan  con- 
ferences for  small  churches  this  year,  we 
assisted  five  congregations  to  send  teams  to 


the  Virginia-Carolinas  Small  Church  Con- 
ference at  Trinity  Center.  We  hope  to  do  the 
same  next  year.  Also,  we  have  begun  arrange- 
ments to  host  three  regional  workshops  in 
the  diocese  in  1989  on  small  church  ministry 
to  be  led  by  the  Rev.  Webster  L.  Simons,  Jr., 
retired  Archdeacon  of  Coalition  16  of  East 
Carolina. 

The  commission  continues  to  carry  on  a 
valuable  supportive  ministry  to  our  small 
churches.  We  are  the  largest  number  of  con- 
gregations in  this  diocese,  including  eight 
new  mission  churches  begun  over  the  last 
five  years.  However,  of  equal  concern  to  us 
are  the  many  older  congregations  that  seek  to 
maintain  strong,  viable  ministries  in  com- 
munities with  limited  population  growth. 
From  many  of  these  go  young  persons  and 
families  to  the  larger  metropolitan  congrega- 
tions. We  are  proud  of  the  roots  of  the  faith 
they  take  with  them  and  of  our  part  in  this. 

The  Rev.  Harrison  T.  Simons,  Chairperson 

Clergy  Deployment 
Commission 

In  1988  the  Clergy  Deployment  Commission 
continued  to  assist  clergy  in  registering  and 
updating  with  the  Clergy  Deployment  Office 
(CDO)  in  New  York.  In  addition,  17  congrega- 
tions used  the  diocesan  deployment  officer  to 
make  known  their  clergy  vacancies  and  to 
receive  names  of  available  clergy. 

Diocesan  clergy  were  contacted  by  mail  or 
in  person  and  urged  to  update  with  the  CDO. 
Many  clergy  took  advantage  of  this  invitation 
and  conferred  with  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. A  welcome  booklet  on  clergy/congrega- 
tion evaluation,  titled  Mutual  Ministry  Review, 
was  made  available  to  all  parochial  clergy  of 
the  diocese. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  North  Carolina 
Episcopal  Consultant  Network  continues  to  be 
essential  in  the  diocesan  search  process.  Small 
congregations  should  note  that  a  special  man- 
ual for  their  search  has  been  developed  and 
is  available  from  the  bishop's  office. 

The  commission  looks  forward  to  continu- 
ing its  assistance  to  the  diocese  in  1989. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Smyth 
Diocesan  Deployment  Officer 


Commission  on  Ministry 

The  Commission  on  Ministry  meets  at  least 
six  times  during  the  calendar  year  at  our 
diocesan  Conference  Center  in  Browns  Sum- 
mit, for  an  overnight  meeting,  or  at  our  Dio- 
cesan House  in  Raleigh.  The  vast  majority  of 
our  meetings  are  at  the  Conference  Center.  It 
is  the  mission  of  the  commission  to  meet 
with  all  persons  who  are  desirous  of  ordina- 
tion from  aspirancy  to  ordination  to  the  diaco- 
nate.  At  each  stage  of  the  ordination  process, 
we  meet  with  them  and  then  make  our  rec- 
ommendations to  the  bishop.  We  serve  as  a 
council  of  advice  to  the  bishop  and  assist  him 
in  discerning  and  affirming  those  who  are 
called  to  the  ordained  ministry  at  all  phases  of 
their  spiritual  and  intellectual  development. 

This  year  has  really  been  exciting  as  we 
grappled  with  strengthening  the  Aspirancy 
Overnight  Conference.  We  scheduled  a 
special  planning  meeting  at  our  Conference 
Center  to  discuss  it.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  we  rejected  the  temptation  to  hire  out- 
side consultants  but  used  the  tremendous  ex- 
pertise that  was  readily  available  on  our  com- 
mission. All  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion join  me  in  thanking  our  co-members: 
Janet  Watrous,  Collins  Dawson  and  Stephen 
Elkins-Williams  in  planning  a  fruitful  and 
successful  workshop. 

We  have  recommended  some  changes  in 
the  format  of  the  conference  to  the  bishop. 
We  also  recommended  that  the  term  "Intern 
Year"  be  eliminated  and  that  we  change  the 
designation  to  "The  Aspirant's  Ordination 
Discernment  Year."  It  was  agreed  unanimous- 
ly that  this  new  title  is  appropriate  as  the  year 
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in  which  the  aspirant  is  assigned  to  a  specific 
church  is  indeed  a  year  of  discernment. 

We  have  also  recommended  to  the  bishop 
that  supervisors  of  the  aspirants  be  chosen 
with  care.  We  recommended  that  they  re- 
ceive training  before  being  asked  to  serve.  It 
is  important  that  all  supervisors  seek  to  nur- 
ture and  affirm  within  the  individual  the 
kinds  of  strengths  and  spirituality  that  an  or- 
dained person  must  possess  to  be  an  effective 
minister. 

Province  IV  sponsors  a  meeting  yearly  for 
the  Commissions  on  Ministry.  Our  diocese 
sent  the  chairperson  and  a  lay  person.  We 
discussed  the  new  Canon  III  on  ministry.  As 
you  know,  the  entire  canon  on  ministry  has 
been  revised,  and  the  Commission  on  Minis- 
tries are  now  responsible  to  assist  the  bishop 
in  all  ministries,  lay  and  ordained.  In  that 
context,  the  commission,  at  the  request  of  the 
bishop,  met  with  representatives  for  the  lay 
academy  centered  primarily  in  Greensboro. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Ministry  for  their  sup- 
port. Every  year,  four  members  rotate  from 
the  commission  at  our  Diocesan  Convention. 

It  is  a  very  joyful  experience  to  watch  how 
quickly  the  new  appointees  become  assimi- 
lated on  the  commission.  Truly  the  spirit  of 
God  is  at  work  amongst  us. 

Cyril  C.  Burke,  Chairperson 


Cursillo 

Cursillo  is  a  movement  of  the  church  that 
helps  Christians  learn  and  live  what  is  fun- 
damental for  being  a  Christian.  The  Cursillo 
movement  in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
has  continued  to  grow  and  mature  during 
1988.  Weekend  training  events  were  held  in 
March,  July  and  November,  in  which  123 
team  members  served  the  105  people  attend- 
ing. Hundreds  of  small  support  groups  called 
"Group  Reunions"  meet  on  a  weekly  basis  to 
encourage  Christians  to  be  Christ's  witnesses 
in  their  various  environments.  Each  month, 
eight  regional  support  groups  called  "Ultreyas" 
also  meet  to  encourage  Christians  to  persevere. 
Both  kinds  of  groups  welcome  other  Chris- 
tians to  join  them. 

In  October,  1988,  Melanie  Dent,  Judi  Davis, 
Collins  Dawson  and  Carolyn  Darst  attended 
the  National  Episcopal  Cursillo  Seminar  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that 
our  diocese  has  been  represented  at  the  na- 
tional seminar. 

The  North  Carolina  Episcopal  Cursillo  is 
governed  by  a  17-member  body  called  the  sec- 
retariat. The  members  are  appointed  by  the 
bishop.  The  secretariat  met  six  times  in  1988. 
The  newly  appointed  chairman  is  Melanie 
Dent,  Christ  Church,  Charlotte.  Members  of 
the  secretariat  are  available  to  speak  to  parish 
groups  about  Cursillo.  For  more  information, 
contact  Carolyn  Darst,  Executive  Secretary, 
North  Carolina  Episcopal  Cursillo,  P.O.  Box 
10322,  Greensboro,  NC  27404. 

Kay  Shields,  Chairman 

Education  and  Training 
Commission 

1988  was  the  year  of  change  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Commission.  After  17  years 
of  active  and  productive  service,  the  Rev. 
Harrison  Simons  left  the  chairmanship  of  the 
commission.  As  the  new  chair,  I  felt  we  need- 
ed to  define  and  acquaint  ourselves  with  goals 
and  objectives,  especially  since  we  had  many 
new  members  to  the  commission.  Seventeen 
members  now  make  up  the  commisson. 

This  group  continues  to  support  the  com- 
mission's purpose:  to  enhance  Christian  Edu- 
cation in  the  diocese  by  strengthening  devel- 
opment of  ministries  and  growth  in  personal 
faith  and  congregational  life;  by  designing 
and  offering  programs,  conferences,  training 
events  and  resources;  and  by  providing  indi- 
vidual scholarships,  assistance  and  consulta- 
tive services. 
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To  achieve  these  purposes,  the  commission 
focused  on  the  development  of  the  major  dio- 
cesan conferences  and  workshops  already  in 
the  planning  stages.  These  were  continuations 
of  past  years'  efforts:  HOPE  Conference  (How 
Our  Parishes  Educate);  the  Young  Adults  Con- 
ference; and  the  Empowering  for  Ministry 
program  in  the  Greensboro  area. 

The  Education  and  Training  Commission 
sponsored  three  regional  post-Lambeth  meet- 
ings. These  meetings  were  held  in  the  fall  at 
St.  Timothy's,  Winston-Salem;  St.  Mark's, 
Raleigh;  and  St.  Martin's,  Charlotte. 

Other  major  areas  of  continued  support  for 
education  and  training  for  ministry  are  CLAY 
(Clergy  and  Laity  Together  in  Ministry),  an 
ecumenical  organization  that  offers  small 
group  courses  in  congregations,  and  EFM 
(Education  for  Ministry),  a  four-year  program 
which  provides  theological  understandings 
for  lay  ministry.  There  are  20  groups  func- 
tioning at  the  present  time  with  over  160 
graduates  from  this  program. 

We  have  representation  on  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Training  and  Consulting  Board,  and 
this  has  enabled  us  to  offer  reduced  rates  for 
their  training  programs  to  18  participants  this 
year. 

A  lending  library  of  resources  for  use  by 
our  congregations  is  operated  through  the  Dio- 
cesan House  office  of  the  Ven.  Neff  Powell. 
The  Education/Liturgy  Resource  Center  con- 
tinues to  provide  exhibits  at  many  education 
conferences  throughout  the  country.  Two  of 
our  commission  members  serve  in  Christian 
Education  in  the  province. 

Although  we  are  in  transition  at  this  time, 
the  commission  is  developing  its  programs, 
defining  its  objectives  and  seeking  ways  to 
reach  the  congregations  with  improved  pro- 
grams. The  success  of  the  regional  meetings 
for  post-Lambeth  encourages  us  to  offer  simi- 
lar events  for  training  and  Christian  Educa- 
tion. The  design  model  used  by  the  ELI  (Epis- 
copal Lay  Institute)  in  the  Greensboro  area 
focusing  on  the  empowerment  of  lay  ministry 
has  shown  good  results  and  we  are  expectant 
in  our  planning  to  use  this  course  material  in 
other  areas  of  the  diocese. 

This  is  a  talented  group  of  education  leaders 
with  many  gifts.  The  commission  will  endeav- 
or to  use  these  talents  to  serve  you  well.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  chair  such  an 
exciting  commission.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Betty  Johnson,  Chair 

Commission  on  St.  Andrew's 

The  148th  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
St.  Andrew's  was  celebrated  on  Aug.  28,  1988. 
The  communion  service  from  the  1789  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  used,  this  being  the 
Prayer  Book  in  use  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  the  consecration  in  August,  1840. 

The  celebrant  and  preacher  was  the  Rev. 
Downs  Spitler,  St.  Timothy's,  Wilson,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Willis  Rosenthal  and  the  Rev. 
Claude  Collins.  Special  pump  organ  and  ham- 
mer dulcimer  music  was  provided.  Approx- 
imately 275  persons  attended  the  service.  The 
service  was  followed  by  a  picnic  under  the 
oaks.  After  the  picnic,  the  Order  of  Holy  Bap- 
tism was  administered  by  the  Rev.  Mayo  Lit- 
tle, St.  Luke's,  Salisbury. 

G.  W.  Etheridge,  Chairman 

Planned  Giving  Commission 

The  Planned  Giving  Commission  serves  to 
emphasize  and  enhance  what  is  probably  the 
most  neglected  side  of  stewardship— the  plan- 
ned disposition  of  our  accumulated  wealth. 
While  institutions  such  as  schools,  universi- 
ties, hospitals  and  charities  have  sought  to  de- 
velop their  organizations  through  the  procure- 
ment of  bequests  and  special  gifts,  the  church, 
surprisingly,  has  only  in  recent  years  ap- 
proached this  aspect  of  stewardship  in  a  seri- 
ous and  deliberate  manner. 

A  major  function  of  the  Planned  Giving 
Commission  is  to  raise  important  questions 


with  as  many  members  of  the  diocese  as  pos- 
sible; Do  you  have  a  will?  What  do  you  plan 
to  do  with  your  accumulated  assets?  What 
portion  do  you  plan  to  leave  for  the  work  of 
your  church?  These  are  questions  of  Christian 
stewardship. 

The  Planned  Giving  Commission  dissemi- 
nates information  about  the  importance  of 
estate  planning.  More  especially,  it  endeavors 
to  develop  the  potential  for  greater  services  and 
expanded  programs  for  the  church  through 
effective  estate  planning— which  can  result  in 
benefits  for  both  one's  family  and  one's 
parish. 

Another  function  of  the  commission  is  to 
provide  knowledgeable  assistance  to  those 
who  have  made,  or  hope  to  make,  decisions 
about  their  estates.  This  function  is  carried 
out  through  the  work  of  our  Planned  Giving 
Officer,  the  Rev.  Royal  Dedrick,  who  serves 
in  this  capacity  as  a  part-time  diocesan 
employee.  Because  estate  planning  usually  in- 
volves large  gifts,  careful  consideration  of 
family  needs  and  tax  structures  is  necessary. 
This  requires  advice  from  someone  with  the 
expertise  for  which  Mr.  Dedrick  was  chosen. 
While  an  ordained  priest,  he  has  had  exten- 
sive business  experience  in  the  field  of  estate 
planning;  he  also  draws  on  the  resources  of 
the  Planned  Giving  Office  of  our  national 
church. 

To  implement  our  diocesan  planned  giving 
program,  Mr.  Dedrick  conducts  seminars  and 
meets  with  individuals,  vestries,  and  various 
other  church  groups.  Because  estate  planning 
demands  confidence  and  trust  building,  the 
Planned  Giving  Officer's  time  is  best  spent 
making  one-on-one  contacts  with  interested 
persons.  During  these  individual  visits,  the 
Planned  Giving  Officer  is  able  to  provide  in- 
formation on  how  best  to  combine  a  potential 
donor's  desire  to  give  with  the  estate  plan- 
ning needs  of  his  or  her  family. 

The  work  of  the  Planned  Giving  Commis- 
sion is  a  work  of  patience  and  gentle  persis- 
tence. It  is  also  work  that  takes  time  to  materi- 
alize in  results  because  of  its  deferred  nature. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  churches  of  the  diocese 
will  make  use  of  the  commission  in  order  that 
effective  planned  giving  programs  will  devel- 
op in  each  parish  and  become  a  significant 
part  of  the  stewardship  of  our  diocese. 

Glenn  E.  Busch,  Chairman 


Commission  on  Marriage 

The  Commission  on  Marriage  continues  to  be 
a  vehicle  of  communication  on  matters  affec- 
ting marriage  and  the  family,  both  on  the 
provincial  and  diocesan  levels. 
During  1988,  the  commission  has  directed 


its  efforts  toward  planning  a  one-day  seminar 
entitled  "Affirming  Marriage:  A  Dialogue  on 
Marriage  and  the  Church."  This  seminar,  to 
be  held  on  Saturday,  March  11,  from  9  a.m. 
until  4  p.m.  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Greens- 
boro, will  feature  Bishop  Estill  as  the  keynot- 
er. The  focus  of  the  seminar  comes  from  cler- 
gy and  lay  questionnaires  circulated  in  pre- 
vious years  by  the  commission.  The  results 
indicated  that  clergy  would  like  more  help  in 
the  area  of  pre-nuptial  preparation;  that  par- 
ishes are  concerned  about  how  to  uphold  and 
nurture  marriages  and  family  life  in  general; 
and  that  clergy  and  laity  alike  are  confused 
about  the  theological  foundation  of  marriage 
in  the  church. 

The  intent  of  the  Marriage  Commission  for 
this  seminar  is  that  every  parish  in  the  diocese 
be  represented  by  clergy  and  laity,  including 
youth  (ages  16-25).  In  order  to  help  with  these 
concerns,  the  afternoon  portion  of  the  seminar 
will  provide  a  wide  sampling  of  programmat- 
ic materials  and  workshop  speakers  on  such 
subjects  as:  pre-marital  counseling,  Engaged 
Encounter,  Marriage  Encounter,  family  groups, 
family  enrichment  weekends,  etc. 

The  commission  has  also  directed  some  of 
its  attention  to  the  preparation  for  and  spon- 
soring of  a  family  enrichment  weekend  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
strengthen  the  family  unit.  This  is  done  by 
providing  forms  of  interaction  within  the  fam- 
ily unit  as  well  as  relating  with  the  members 
of  other  families  on  the  weekend.  The  event 
is  to  foster  communication  within  the  family 
unit  and  celebration  of  each  other. 

John  McGee  of  Winston-Salem,  who  has 
had  extensive  experience  with  this  program, 
has  brought  the  idea  to  the  commission  for 
further  development  and  implementation. 
Plans  are  underway  to  offer  this  weekend  ex- 
perience in  the  spring. 

Gretchen  Israel,  the  Rev.  Fielder  Israel 

Chairs 


Chancellor 

The  chancellor's  1988  report  in  full  is  being 
made  to  the  bishop  and  to  the  convention, 
and  will  appear  in  the  1989  Journal.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  said  activities. 

As  he  is  charged  in  the  canons,  the  chan- 
cellor has  been  available  at  all  times  during 
1988  "to  advise  regarding  any  questions  of 
law  which  may  arise  in  the  administration  of 
Diocesan  affairs."  In  the  discharge  of  this  du- 
ty, he  has  at  various  times  during  the  year 
advised  the  bishop,  the  suffragan  bishop,  the 
diocesan  business  administrator  and  other 
diocesan  and  parochial  officials,  clergy  and 
lay,  on  a  good  many  such  matters.  Included, 


among  others,  are  the  following:  (a)  dealt 
with  the  handling  of  the  diocese's  reversion- 
ary right  to  repurchase  land  conveyed  to  the 
City  of  Charlotte  in  1943  for  playground  pur- 
poses; (b)  with  the  chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina,  addressed  the  matter  of  land 
acquisition  for  a  joint  migrant  worker  program 
between  the  two  dioceses;  (c)  advised  the  bish- 
op regarding  the  canonical  requirements  in- 
volved in  connection  with  the  rearrangement 
of  the  diocese's  deaf  work;  (d)  advised  a  par- 
ish in  detail  the  canonical  requirements  for 
vestry  elections;  (e)  advised  a  parish  concern- 
ing its  advance  of  a  down  payment  for  its 
rector  to  use  in  purchasing  a  home;  (f)  handl- 
ed the  release  of  an  option  to  purchase  Phil- 
lips land  adjacent  to  the  Conference  Center; 
(g)  advised  the  bishop  regarding  the  canonical 
requirements  for  changing  parish  status  to 
mission  status;  (h)  advised  the  chairman  of 
the  Small  Church  Commission  the  status  of 
restricted  funds  held  by  a  parish  if  it  becomes 
a  mission;  (i)  approved  as  to  form  an  archi- 
tect's contract  for  the  expansion  of  the  Con- 
ference Center;  (j)  reviewed  a  parish's  propos- 
ed general  endowment  fund  document;  (k)  ad- 
vised a  parish  the  status  of  a  day  school  on  its 
property;  (1)  advised  an  attorney  whose  client 
proposes  to  leave  property  to  the  diocese;  (m) 
advised  the  Conference  Center  board  and 
drew  a  contract  for  the  establishment  of  an 
executive  adventure  program  on  its  property; 
(n)  advised  a  rector  and  the  bishop  as  to  a  re- 
marriage following  a  Dominican  Republic 
divorce;  (o)  expressed  to  the  bishop  and  the 
college's  president  my  opinion  that  title  to  the 
St.  Mary's  College  chapel  is  in  the  college  and 
not  in  the  diocese;  (p)  advised  the  bishop  re- 
garding desirable  limitations  on  the  activities 
of  any  people  designated  by  the  diocese  to 
represent  it  before  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly. 

As  chancellor  and  parliamentarian  of  the 
convention,  I  attended  all  sessions  of  the 
1988  Diocesan  Convention,  as  a  deputy  I  at- 
tended all  sessions  of  the  1988  General  Con- 
vention in  Detroit  and  served  on  its  Commit- 
tee on  Canons,  and  as  chancellor  I  served  as 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  diocesan  Com- 
mission on  Constitution  and  Canons. 

Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  Chancellor 


Commission  on  the 
State  of  the  Church 

We  commend  the  work  of  the  Small  Church 
Commission  and  recommend  more  interac- 
tion between  small  and  large  churches  in  pro- 
gram areas. 
We  recommend  that  the  Diocesan  Council 


ACTS  workers  at  Conference  Center:  (from  left)  Suffragan  Bishop  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.,  Al  Purrington  III,  Scott  Evans,  Bob  Darst,  Larry  Tomlinson,  June  Gregory, 
the  Rev.  Vic  Mansfield,  Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill,  Conference  Center  Director  Dick  Hord. 
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make  a  report  to  the  convention  each  year,  as 
required  by  Canon  15,  Sec.  2(h)  and  that  the 
reports  of  its  several  sub-groups  be  included 
in  that  report. 

We  recommend  the  creation  of  a  diocesan 
personnel  committee  to  deal  with  issues  of 
compensation,  benefits  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment for  both  clergy  and  lay  employees. 

We  recommend  the  creation  of  a  diocesan 
"talent  bank"  to  which  clergy  and  lay  people 
could  refer  the  names  and  qualifications  of 
people  for  possible  appointment  to  positions 
of  leadership  and  responsibility  in  the  diocese. 

We  recommend  that  some  diocesan  bodies 
be  organized  on  a  regional  basis  to  help  in 
coping  with  the  problem  of  long-distance  tra- 
vel to  meetings. 

We  recommend  that  the  Communications 
Office  expand  its  function  to  include  that  of 
public  information,  generating  new  stories  for 
dissemination  to  the  press  and  other  media  in 
appropriate  areas. 

We  recommend  that  this  commission  be  ac- 
corded a  measure  of  continuity  by  the  reap- 
pointment of  members  for  periods  of  two  years 
and  that  the  commission  consist  of  three 
clergy  and  three  lay  persons. 

The  Rev.  Earl  Brill,  Chair 


Department  of  Mission 
and  Outreach 

The  Department  of  Mission  and  Outreach, 
composed  of  three  members  of  the  Diocesan 
Council  and  all  of  the  convocation  deans  and 
lay  wardens,  is  responsible  for  oversight  of 
the  programs  of  the  diocese,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  college  work.  We  have  carried  out  this 
responsibility  by  continuing  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  each  of  the  commissions  and  com- 
mittees through  their  chairmen,  as  well  as 
receiving  minutes  and  reports  from  them.  We 
have  also  initiated,  this  year,  the  process  of 
inviting  representatives  from  these  commis- 
sions and  committees  to  a  department  meeting 
to  share  informally  their  work  with  us. 

At  the  Mission  and  Outreach  meeting  im- 
mediately preceding  the  September  budget 
hearings,  we  established  guidelines  which  we 
would  use  in  discussing  budget  requests  with 
each  chairman.  These  guidelines  took  into 
consideration:  1)  Priorities,  as  set  forth  in  the 
NC  2000  Report,  the  ACTS  campaign  and 
General  Convention;  2)  Ways  of  streamlining 
commission  and  committee  administrative 
costs,  and  3)  Ways  of  reducing  diocesan  sup- 
port for  conferences  and  scholarships  without 
jeopardizing  the  programs.  These  guidelines, 
indeed,  proved  effective  at  the  hearings.  But 
more  importantly,  the  budget  hearings  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  hear  about  the  work  of 
each  commission  and  committee  and  to  learn 
of  their  plans  for  the  future.  Following  the 
hearings,  our  department  made  recommenda- 
tions on  each  program  budget  line  item  to  the 
Diocesan  Council.  We  further  recommended 
the  possibility  of  merging  certain  commis- 
sions and  committees,  feeling  that  these  pro- 
grams could  be  strengthened  and  made  more 
effective  through  the  sharing  of  resources, 
etc.  We  are  also  aware  that  certain  programs 
which  have  served  us  well  in  the  past  may 
need  to  be  discontinued  or  redirected  in  the 
future. 

We  have  continued  throughout  the  year  to 
address  the  other  major  responsibility  of  our 
department— new  church  development.  Pro- 
cedures for  development,  along  with  financial 
guidelines  for  diocesan  involvement,  have 
been  presented  to,  and  adopted  by,  the  Dioce- 
san Council.  At  our  May  meeting,  we  heard  a 
report  on  possible  church  expansion  for  the 
Charlotte  area;  this  demographic  study  re- 
mains an  active  item  on  our  agenda.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  process  for  monitoring  demo- 
graphic trends  of  the  diocese  will  be  an  ongo- 
ing item. 

The  members  of  the  department  remain 
committed  to— and  enthusiastic  about— the 
carrying  out  of  our  responsibilities.  We  are 
impressed  by  the  quality  of  our  programs;  we 
are  impressed  by  the  work  of  many  persons 


who  serve  on  these  diocesan  commissions 
and  committees.  We  are  also  aware  that  we 
should  always  be  searching  for  more  effective 
and  creative  ways  of  carrying  out  our  mission. 
In  our  overview  of  programs,  we  will  look  for 
these  avenues,  keeping  in  mind  diocesan  pri- 
orities and  available  resources.  Let  me  say, 
once  again,  it  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  with  the  members  of  this  department. 

Anne  Tomlinson,  Chair 


Commission  on  the 
Deacons'  Training  Program 

The  Commission  on  the  Deacons'  Training 
Program  functions  as  a  board  of  overseers  for 
the  program,  which  is  directed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ear!  H.  Brill.  The  commission  is  reponsi- 
ble  for  preparing  the  program  budget,  for  mak- 
ing recommendations  about  curriculum,  and 
for  evaluating  the  results.  In  addition,  com- 
mission members  maintain  a  supportive  role 
with  participants  in  the  program,  and  provide 
information  concerning  the  diaconate  in  this 
diocese. 

Four  persons  were  ordained  to  the  diaco- 
nate in  1988:  Marvin  Aycock,  Kermit  Bailey, 
Meta  Ellington  and  Patricia  Shoemaker;  their 
servant  ministries  are  in  urban  work,  coun- 
seling and  with  persons  who  are  hospitalized, 
enrolled  in  hospice  and  who  are  grieving. 
Through  their  connection  with  a  particular 
parish,  the  deacons  articulate  the  needs  of  the 
world  to  the  church  and  enable  the  servant 
ministry  of  lay  persons,  priests  and  bishops. 

The  commission  continues  to  build  and  re- 
vise the  program  to  enhance  its  effectiveness 
for  the  participants  and  for  their  ministries; 
we  are  greatly  assisted  in  this  endeavor  by 
the  experience  of  the  participants  themselves, 
those  already  ordained  and  by  programs  in 
other  diocese.  A  proposed  alteration  in  the 
ordination  date  for  deacons  will  take  effect  in 
1989,  when  they  will  be  ordained  in  June. 
The  commission  addresses  post-ordination 
concerns  as  well,  encouraging  newly  ordain- 
ed deacons  to  participate  in  the  diocesan  resi- 
dents' program  and  making  recommendations 
in  such  areas  as  continuing  education  and  let- 
ters of  agreement. 

The  commission  is  in  the  process  of  devel- 
oping an  internship  for  aspirants  to  the  diaco- 
nate that  is  distinctive  from  that  for  aspirants 
to  the  priesthood.  The  director  and  members 
of  the  commission  continue  to  strive  to  keep 
open  communications  with  the  Commission 
on  Ministry  and  the  Standing  Committee  in 
the  interest  of  providing  the  best  possible 
training,  formation  and  support  for  deacons 
in  this  diocese. 

There  are  currently  eight  participants  in  the 
program  (in  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
aspirants  serving  internships):  twojuniors,  two 
middlers,  and  four  seniors.  Anyone  sensing  a 
vocation  to  the  diaconate  should  consult  the 
rector  of  one's  parish.  The  director  is  available 
to  provide  specific  information  and  guidance. 

The  Rev.  Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano,  Chair 


Commission  on  Alcohol 
and  Drugs 

The  Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drugs  has 
been  involved  in  a  number  of  activities  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  addition  to  events  and  pro- 
grams offered  to  the  diocese,  the  commission 
met  six  times  for  planning,  program  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  purposes.  Participation 
and  attendance  in  these  meetings  confirm  the 
commitment  commission  members  have  to 
the  ministry  of  Episcopalians  in  this  critical 
area  of  human  concern. 

The  commission  continues  in  its  attempt  to 
be  a  resource  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
diocese.  In  this  regard,  all  parishes  and  mis- 
sions were  furnished  with  materials  for  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Awareness  Sunday.  Published 
by  the  National  Episcopal  Coalition  on  Alcohol 
and  Drugs  (NECAD),  the  information  offers 
many  concrete  suggestions  on  how  congrega- 


tions can  have  meaningful  involvement  in 
this  ministry.  This  year  the  theme  "Pastoral 
Care  for  Priest  and  Parish"  highlights  the  need 
for  joint  ministries  (clergy  and  laity)  as  we  try 
to  meet  the  mission  of  the  church  in  the  res- 
toration of  all  persons  to  unity  ".  .  .  with  God 


ministry  of  the  church  to  their  parishioners 
who  are  affected  by  being  reared  in  an  alco- 
holic home.  Every  participant  received  a 
complete  set  of  materials  that  will  assist  them 
in  structuring  a  program  in  their  local  parish. 
The  Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drugs  hopes 


Bishop  Robert  Estill  takes  a  Lambeth  Conference  break  in  London. 


and  each  other  in  Christ."  In  other  words,  we 
are  all  in  this  boat  together. 

Aside  from  the  popular  display  and  litera- 
ture distribution  booth  at  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion, the  commission  has  been  able  to  assist 
local  parishes  with  materials,  videos  and 
books  for  individual  parish  displays  and  work- 
shops. In  addition,  selected  commission  mem- 
bers have  assisted  several  parishes  in  setting 
up  parish  alcohol  and  drug  commissions. 
Materials  on  parish  policies  concerning  alcohol 
use  at  parish  functions  have  also  been  pro- 
vided upon  request. 

The  Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drugs, 
working  jointly  with  the  Commission  on  Aging, 
staged  a  September  workshop  at  the  Penick 
Home  featuring  Dr.  Ted  Clark  of  the  Pinehurst 
Treatment  Center.  General  information  on 
addictive  illness  was  integrated  with  specific 
concerns  on  drug  and  alcohol  problems  of 
the  aging.  This  event  provides  a  model  for 
cooperative  programming  and  information  ex- 
change. 

The  year  ended  with  the  commission- 
sponsored  workshop:  "Training  for  Ministry 
with  Adult  Children  of  Alcoholics."  Held  at 
Browns  Summit,  this  event  offered  partici- 
pants a  curriculum  for  extending  the  healing 


to  build  on  this  beginning  effort  and  offer 
similar  programs  to  our  diocese  in  the  future. 

The  Rev.  John  E.  Shields,  Chairman 


Conference  Center 
Board  of  Directors 

The  big  news  at  your  Conference  Center  is 
that  construction  is  underway  to  add  our 
long-awaited  youth  facility.  This  construction 
funded  by  the  ACTS  campaign  will  also  in- 
clude other  improvements  for  much-needed 
adult  meeting  areas  as  well.  Many  thanks  to 
those  of  you  who  supported  the  campaign 
and  we  hope  you  will  visit  the  Conference 
Center  to  watch  the  program  and  hopefully 
see  its  completion  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  1989. 

We  have  completed  seven  full  years  of 
operation  in  January  1989,  and  our  occupan- 
cy rate  and  usage  has  pretty  well  leveled  out. 
Through  10  months  of  1988,  our  occupancy 
rate  is  very  slightly  ahead  of  the  1987  aver- 
age, and  it  appears  we  will  end  the  year  with 
a  small  deficit.  Two-thirds  of  our  income  still 

The    Communicant 
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comes  from  non-diocesan  usage,  but  the  oc- 
cupancy rate  between  diocesan  and  outside 
groups  is  a  little  closer  to  equal.  This  is  due, 
of  course,  to  the  price  advantage  we  give  to 
diocesan  use!  We  hope  and  plan  for  additional 
diocesan  usage  with  our  new  and  improved 
facilities  and  you  will  hear  more  about  our 
plans  in  the  spring. 

Gifts  to  the  Conference  Center  are  always 
welcome,  but  due  to  the  ACTS  campaign  last 
year,  we  did  not  advertise  this  fact.  With  our 
additional  facilities  now  in  progress,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  some  miscellaneous  capital 
items  needed  in  the  future. 

The  board  of  directors  met  six  times  in  1988, 
and  the  executive  committee  and  other  com- 
mittees met  several  additional  times  as  well. 

Our  building  committee,  headed  by  Bob 
Darst,  has  been  extremely  busy  bringing  the 
construction  to  fruition  and  will  have  its 
hands  full  throughout  the  construction  peri- 
od. The  members  of  this  committee  include 
Rose  Flanagan,  Fred  Warneke,  Victor  Mans- 
field and  myself. 

The  six  members  of  the  board  who  rotate 
off  include  Willie  Long,  Mrs.  Beverly  Wright, 
the  Rev.  Phillip  Byrum,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Johnson,  the  Rev.  William  Smythe  and  my- 
self. Our  gratitude  to  them  and  the  entire 
board  for  their  fine  service  during  this  critical 
period  in  the  life  of  the  Conference  Center. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  especially  congrat- 
ulate Dick  Hord,  our  director,  Phil  Whitacre, 
Bob  Nordbruch,  Brenda  Pursell,  Betty  Brown 
and  other  members  of  the  staff  for  their  con- 
tinuing fine  service. 

A  new  era  begins  in  1989  for  the  Con- 
ference Center,  and  we  believe  the  facilities 
offered  here  are  as  complete  as  you  will  find 
anywhere.  It  is  now  the  job  of  all  of  us  in  the 
diocese  to  assure  that  the  program  and  usage 
will  be  devoted  to  deeper  Christian  living  and 
to  the  glory  of  Our  Lord. 

L.A.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 


C  ommunications 
Commission 

Since  its  formation  in  1983,  the  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  had  these  purposes:  (1) 
To  provide  direction  to  communications  ef- 
forts in  the  diocese  to  further  enhance  and 
spread  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the 
church  and  the  diocese  in  Jesus  Christ.  (2)  To 
provide  specific  and  ongoing  support  to  the 
diocese's  communications  officer  in  the  form 
of  advice,  counsel  and  encouragement. 

In  1988,  the  eight  members  of  the  commis- 
sion met  six  times  to  work  toward  these 
goals.  At  each  meeting,  time  was  spent  with 
Mr.  John  Justice,  communications  officer, 
concerning  his  needs  and  work  and  The  Com- 
municant and  the  Diocesan  Journal.  During 
the  year,  Mr.  Justice  and  the  diocesan  trea- 
surer, Mrs.  Letty  Magdanz,  have  done  re- 
search on  purchasing  a  desktop  publishing 
system  for  the  Diocesan  House. 

The  commission  is  proud  of  the  fine  work 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Justice  and  his  staff  and 
commends  them  on  their  many  accomplish- 
ments. In  the  year  just  past,  the  commission 
was  especially  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  assist  Mr.  Justice  to  attend  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  Canterbury,  England,  as  a 
member  of  the  media  team  assembled  by  the 
conference's  London  planning  office.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Associated  Church  Press  awarded  The 
Communicant  an  honorable  mention  certifi- 
cate for  general  excellence,  the  organization's 
highest  award. 

The  Communications  Commission  con- 
tinues to  be  interested  in  other  communica- 
tion media  being  used  in  our  diocese.  More 
and  more  of  our  congregations  are  using 
video  technology.  The  commission  has  work- 
ed with  Archdeacon  Neff  Powell  over  the  last 
few  years  to  create  a  videotape  lending 
library  housed  at  the  Diocesan  House.  New 
tapes  are  continually  being  added  to  this 
library,  and  churches  in  the  diocese  are  en- 
couraged to  borrow  tapes  for  parish  use.  We 
are  preparing  a  new  catalogue  of  videotapes 


and  will  distribute  it  to  all  congregations, 
church  schools,  institutions  and  ECW  groups 
in  the  diocese.  We've  improved  our  videore- 
cording  capability  by  buying  a  more  advanced 
camcorder. 

During  the  year,  we  videotaped  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  HOPE  Conference  and  the  or- 
dination of  deacons  in  October.  We  reiterate 
our  desire  to  be  available  for  recording  such 
occasions  and  ask  that  commissions  or  others 
wishing  us  to  videotape  events  give  us  plenty 
of  advance  notice  so  we  can  schedule  our 
time  and  talk  in  advance  about  any  costs  that 
may  be  incurred.  Currently  only  three  com- 
mission members  are  trained  in  the  new,  ad- 
vanced equipment.  (Our  general  policy  is  not 
to  loan  out  the  camcorder.)  Low  registration 
forced  us  to  cancel  our  scheduled  May  confer- 
ence on  the  use  of  video  in  the  local  church. 

On  Nov.  17,  Mr.  Justice  and  his  staff,  with 
the  help  of  several  commission  members, 
trained  21  parish  newsletter  editors  in  design 
and  layout.  (Packets  given  participants  were 
also  sent  to  seven  other  persons  for  whom 
there  wasn't  enough  space  in  the  workshop.) 

In  November,  a  sub-group  of  the  commis- 
sion held  the  first  meeting  in  response  to  the 
State  of  the  Church  Commission's  request  for 
a  possible  diocesan  think  tank  on  communi- 
cations. We  are  grateful  for  the  State  of  the 
Church  Commisson's  suggestion  and  believe 
this  will  be  an  exciting  opportunity,  providing 
many  practical  ways  to  be  effective  evangelists 
of  our  Lord  through  the  local  church  and  into 
the  communities  they  serve. 

We  plan  once  again  to  distribute  at  the  Dio- 
cesan Convention  a  fact  sheet  we  prepared 
giving  delegates  information  on  the  Diocesan 
Council,  Standing  Committee,  Diocesan 
House  personnel,  diocesan  church  institutions 
and  convocational  deans.  This  is  something 
we  have  done  for  the  last  two  conventions. 

The  projects  mentioned  herein  have  been 
faithfully  carried  out  by  only  eight  members. 
I  wish  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
all  eight  hard-working  members  and  to  Mr. 
John  Justice  for  their  fine  work  in  the  past 
year.  We  continue  to  invite  ideas  and  com- 
ments from  around  the  diocese  as  we  seek  to 
serve  the  people  of  this  diocese  in  ministry  to 
our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Leland  Smith,  Chairman 


Land  Stewardship 
Commission 

The  Land  Stewardship  Commission  has  had  a 
productive  year.  As  the  public  becomes  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  frightening  environ- 
mental problems  facing  us,  intrest  in  learning 
more  about  how  we  as  Christians  can  re- 
spond to  the  issue  and  make  a  difference  is 
emerging.  The  greenhouse  effect  has  begun 
to  affect  all  of  our  lives,  and  interest  in  what 
we  can  do  to  help  reverse  this  trend  has  sur- 
faced among  some  congregations.  Six  more 
parishes  added  programs  on  the  environment 
to  their  Christian  Education  curriculum  this 
year. 

A  questionnaire  sent  to  all  senior  wardens 
will  enable  us  to  compile  information  on  our 
stewardship— how  we  use  our  physical  plants 
and  the  land  we  own.  The  results  of  these  in- 
ventories will  be  published  in  The  Communi- 
cant in  1989. 

Once  again  we  co-sponsored  with  other 
judicatories  and  the  Land  Stewardship  Coun- 
cil of  North  Carolina  the  second  annual  Lex 
Mathews  conference,  which  focused  on  the 
tensions  existing  between  the  philosophies  of 
"Bigger  is  Better"  and  "Not  in  My  Back  Yard." 
One  of  the  panels  addressed  the  effect  of  the 
Greenhouse  Effect  on  North  Carolina,  an  is- 
sue the  General  Convention  has  directed  the 
Executive  Council  to  study  during  the  coming 
triennium. 

Our  diocese  continues  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  these  concerns  within  the  church.  We 
have  done  work  on  the  theology  of  the  en- 
vironment as  well  as  working  on  practical 
responses  to  environmental  concerns. 

In  production  is  our  second  media  presen- 


tation, "May  This  Home  Be  Safe."  The  script, 
written  by  commission  member  Wallace 
Kaufman,  points  out  ways  individuals  pollute 
and  often  destroy  the  environment  around 
our  homes  and  how  this  can  be  changed  with 
a  little  effort  on  each  one's  part.  Funding  for 
this  project  came  from  two  sources,  which 
speaks  to  a  commitment  and  concern  for  pro- 
tection of  God's  creation.  Bishop  Estill  used 
the  United  Thank  Offering's  hundredth  an- 
niversary gift  for  him  for  this  project  because 
he  sees  this  issue  as  a  priority  for  the  church 
and  its  members,  because  the  film  is  an  edu- 
cational tool  which  can  be  used  by  congrega- 
tions and  others  in  the  wider  church  and  be- 
cause it  responds  to  one  of  the  church's  eight 
Mission  Imperatives.  Emmanuel  Church  in 
Southern  Pines,  an  area  of  great  development, 
likewise  believes  that  this  is  one  of  the  great 
concerns  the  church  must  face  and  sees  this 
production  as  a  means  to  arouse  our  aware- 
ness and  evoke  individual  response.  The  com- 
mission is  deeply  grateful  to  the  bishop  and 
Emmanuel  for  their  financial  support,  but  al- 
so for  their  vision  and  understanding  of  the 
gravity  of  the  threat  to  this  planet,  "our  island 
home."  Plans  call  for  the  first  showing  of  the 
10-minute  film  to  be  at  the  1989  Diocesan 


Convention  in  Greensboro. 

The  work  of  the  commission  has  been  gain- 
ing respect  and  interest  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  outside  the  diocese.  Other  dioceses 
have  expressed  interest  in  establishing  com- 
missions similar  to  ours  and  packets  of  edu- 
cational materials  have  been  sent  to  several 
who  have  requested  them.  An  article  on  our 
commission  and  on  the  Land  Stewardship 
Council  of  North  Carolina  appeared  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  Episcopalian  and  evoked 
favorable  comment;  the  editor  has  expressed 
interest  in  publishing  other  articles  on  our 
work.  The  chair  of  the  commission  has  been 
invited  to  lead  a  workshop  at  Province  Ill's 
"Frontiers  of  Ministry"  synod  in  the  spring  of 
1989. 

We  look  forward  to  next  year  with  great  ex- 
pectation for  we  believe  the  concern  for  crea- 
tion which  has  motivated  the  work  of  this 
commission  is  becoming  a  concern  for  all. 
The  commission  and  the  council  stand  ready 
to  offer  help  for  congregational  program  plan- 
ning as  well  as  practical  suggestions  for  in- 
dividual and  corporate  response  to  caring  for 
God's  gift  to  us— His  creation. 

Scott  T.  Evans,  Chair 


Investment  Committee 

The  Investment  Committee  is  responsible  for 
the  investment  of  the  common  trust  fund  of 
the  diocese,  a  pooled  fund  for  a  large  number 
of  individual  trusts,  and  a  fund  managed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Thompson  Home.  These 
two  funds  are  actively  managed  for  the  trust 
department  of  the  North  Carolina  National 
Bank  and  have  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  primary  goal  of  our  investment  policy 
is  the  preservation  of  capital,  with  a  secon- 
dary goal  of  achieving  sufficient  capital  ap- 
preciation to  protect  against  the  erosion  of 
economic  inflation.  Our  specific  investment 
objectives,  which  are  reviewed  regularly,  are 
to  obtain  a  real  compound  rate  of  total  return 


(current  income  plus  capital  appreciation  or 
-depreciation)  of  4%  measured  over  the  most 
recent  five-year  period.  This  real  return  is  the 
sum  of  the  actual  return  achieved,  less  a  fac- 
tor for  inflation  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  There  is  the  further  pro- 
viso that  the  annual  current  income  portion 
of  the  above  will  not  be  less  than  5.5%  of 
market  value.  The  fund's  investment  results 
have  exceeded  these  guidelines  over  the  most 
recent  five-year  period. 

Listed  below  is  a  comparison  of  the  market 
value  and  income  on  each  share  of  the  com- 
mon trust  fund  for  the  last  five  years  as  of 
each  Sept.  30: 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Number  of  shares 

216,794 

220,825 

228,013 

243,926 

260,796 

Net  Annual  Income 

$232,891 

$252,811 

$319,673 

$277,030 

$354,277 

Net  Income  per  share 

$1.07 

$1.14 

$1.40 

$1.14 

$1.41 

Market  Value  per  share 

$18.81 

$19.98 

$21.61 

$25.18 

$23.30 

Income  Yield  per  share 

5.7% 

5.7% 

6.5% 

4.5% 

6.1% 

Net  income  per  share  was  $1.41,  an  in- 
crease of  27'  per  share  over  the  prior  year. 
The  income  yield  per  share  in  1988  is  6.1%, 
compared  to  4.5%  in  1987  and  6.5%  in  1986. 
The  market  value  per  share  was  $23.30,  com- 
pared to  $25.18  in  1987. 

At  Sept.  30  the  asset  mix  of  this  fund,  bas- 
ed on  market  value  was  43.8%  equities, 
48.2%  fixed-income  securities  and  8.0%  cash 
or  cash  equivalents.  The  total  return  for  the 
fund  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30  was  -1.1%. 


Diocesan  Common  Trust  Fund: 

Principal  Cash 

Revolving  Note 

Government  Bonds 

Corporate  Bonds 

Episcopal  Church  Building  Fund  Bond 

Common  Stocks 


Fund  for  the  benefit  of  Thompson  Home: 

Principal  Cash 
Revolving  Note 
Government  Bonds 
Totals: 


The  total  return  of  the  equity  portion  was 
-12.2%;  the  fixed-income  portion  11.5%;  and 
the  cash-equivalent  portion  6.8%.  The  total 
return  of  the  S&P  500  for  the  year  ended 
Sept.  30  was  -12.8%. 

In  the  past  year  $162,169.64  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  total  of  the  funds  being  managed  in 
the  common  trust  fund. 

As  of  Sept.  30,  1987,  the  funds  supervised 
by  the  Investment  Committee  were  invested 
as  follows: 


Carrying  Value 


$     21,364.00 

604,680.10 

1,889,329.60 

748,716.00 

83,035.46 

2,409,915.97 

$5,757,041.13 


i  223.71 

252,600.00 

1,633,764.11 

$1,886,587.82 


Market  Value 


$     21,364.00 

604,680.10 

1,916,703.18 

718,750.00 

83,035.46 

2,580,694.75 

$5,925,227.49 


i  223.71 

252,600.00 

1,654,031.65 

$1,906,855.36 


John  W.  Red  Jr.,  Chairman 


Diocesan    Convention     1989 


Commission  on  Liturgy 

•  n.  21-23.  Planned  and  assisted  with  daily 
services  held  during  the  172nd  Annual  Con- 
vention in  the  Raleigh  Civic  Center.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  ACTS  campaign  office  and 
the  bishops,  assisted  with  the  closing 
Eucharist. 

Feb.  8.  The  commission  met  at  the  Con- 
ference Center. 

Feb.  15.  With  the  Education  and  Training 
Commission,  sponsored  Ann  Burts  as  our 
representative  to  a  national  conference  on 
Baptism  and  the  Catechumenate,  held  in  San 
Francisco. 

April  19.  Planned  and  assisted  with  the  Eu- 
charist at  106th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Epis- 
copal Churchwomen  at  St.  John's,  Charlotte. 
The  Presiding  Bishop,  the  Most  Rev.  Edmond 
Browning,  was  celebrant,  assisted  by  our 
bishops  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Spong,  Bish- 
op of  Newark. 

April  29-30.  Assisted  with  the  planning  and 
sponsorship  of  a  diocesan  choir  festival,  held 
at  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill.  The 
event  was  chaired  by  Mrs.  Gordon  (Dorothy) 
Lyall,  and  featured  Dr.  Lionel  Dakers.  Dr. 
Dakers  is  director  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Church  Music,  Addington  Palace,  Croydon, 
England.  Some  175  choir  members  par- 
ticipated in  the  choir. 

June  14.  The  Commission  met  in  Chapel  Hill. 

June  19-24.    Sponsored  the  annual  Worship 
and  Music  Camp  for  Children,  with  71  chil- 
dren attending.  Leaders  of  the  choir  camp  were 
the  Rev.  Richard  H.  Callaway,  director,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Garner,  chaplain.  Direc- 
tors of  the  music  program  were  James  H. 
Padgett  and  Sister  Michael  Anne,  SSM. 

Aug.  23-25.  The  commission  held  a  plan- 
ning retreat  at  Wrightsville  Beach. 

Sept.  9-10.  The  commission  sponsored  a 
workshop  on  "Praying  the  Liturgy:  A  Work- 
shop for  Those  Who  Plan  and  Lead  the  Lit- 
urgy." The  workshop  was  led  by  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Elkins-Williams. 

Sept.  25.  Assisted  several  congregations  with 
plans  to  observe  the  Feast  of  Saint  Sergius, 
and  the  millennium  of  Russian  Christianity. 

Oct.  3.  Planned  and  assisted  with  the  or- 
dination service  for  vocational  deacons,  held 
at  St.  Andrew's,  Greensboro,  in  consultation 
with  the  bishop  and  the  ordinands. 

Oct.  3.  In  consultation  with  the  bishop  and 
the  Youth  Commission,  planned  and  assisted 
with  the  groundbreaking  service  of  the  youth 
facility  at  the  Conference  Center. 

Oct.  3-5.  Assisted  with  the  services  at  the 
annual  clergy  conference  held  at  the  Confer- 
ence Center. 

Oct.  10.  The  commission  met  at  the  Confer- 
ence Center. 

Nov.  7-10.  The  commission  was  represented 


at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  diocesan  Litur- 
gical and  Music  Commissions,  held  in  Takoma, 
Wash.  This  group  (known  as  ADLMC]  will 
meet  in  our  diocese  in  November,  1989,  in 
Chape!  Hill  and  Durham. 

The  commission  has  consulted  with  clergy 
and  congregations  throughout  the  year  about 
liturgical  and  musical  concerns.  These  in- 
clude addresses,  classes  and  workshops  and 
assistance  with  planning  for  ordinations,  the 
celebration  of  a  new  ministry  and  the  visita- 
tion of  the  bishop. 

The  Rev.  Philip  R.  Byrum,  Chair 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Robert  Runcie. 


Commission  on  Admission 
of  Congregations 

The  Commission  on  Admission  of  Congrega- 
tions met  this  year  to  consider  one  applica- 
tion from  a  congregaton  seeking  union  with 
this  convention.  This  congregation  was  seek- 
ing to  be  admitted  as  a  parish.  The  commis- 
sion contacted  this  congregation  to  review 
their  application  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  necesssary  requirements  to  maintain  their 
status  in  union  with  convention. 

The  commission  is  pleased  to  report  that  all 
constitutional  and  canonical  requirements 
have  been  met  by  this  congregation  and 
wishes  to  introduce  this  congregation  to  this 
convention  for  approval  and  admission  into 
union  with  convention. 

We,  the  Commission  on  Admission  of  Con- 
gregations, have  received  an  application  from 
Saint  Margaret's,  Charlotte,  a  mission  con- 
gregation duly  constituted  in  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina.  This  congregation  is  making 
application  to  come  into  union  with  the  con- 
vention as  a  parish.  Their  application  is  in 
order  and  they  have  met  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  and  Canons.  Members  of 
the  commission  met  with  the  mission  com- 
mittee of  this  church  to  go  over  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  maintain  status  as  a  parish 
in  this  diocese.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure that  the  commission  recommends  to  this 
convention  that  St.  Margaret's,  Charlotte,  be 
admitted  in  union  with  this  convention  as  a 
parish  of  this  diocese  with  all  rights,  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  pertaining  thereto. 

The  members  of  this  commission  are  Ms. 
Pat  Hansen,  Ms.  Michele  Harrelson,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Rumph  and  the  Rev.  Roy  Dedrick. 

The  Rev.  Julie  Cuthbertson  Clarkson,  Chair 


APSO 

The  Appalachian  People's  Service  Organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  1964  when  the  bishops 
of  six  southern  Appalachian  dioceses  and  na- 
tional church  representatives  met  to  find  a 
way  for  the  church  to  respond  to  the  needs 
in  the  Appalachian  region.  From  that  begin- 
ning, the  APSO  coalition  has  grown  to  include 
15  dioceses. 

Diocesan  representatives  gather  for  regional 
and  interdiocesan  planning,  to  exchange  in- 
formation and  resources,  share  experiences, 
discuss  common  problems,  and  support  and 
enable  each  other  in  ministry.  Among  the 
problems  the  representatives  attempt  to  ad- 
dress together  are  small,  relatively  isolated 
parishes,  many  in  depressed  mining  and  farm 
communities;  the  exodus  of  industry  from  the 
region;  environmental  concerns  such  as  strip 
mining  and  toxic  waste;  the  movement  of 
mountain  people  into  the  cities  seeking  pros- 
perity; substandard  housing  and  poor  social 
services  and  public  education  programs;  lit- 
eracy and  other  concerns.  These  representa- 
tives are  grouped  into  three  ministry  units. 

Intramont:  A  ministry  of  leadership  training 
and  development  for  lay  and  ordained  per- 
sons. It  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  local  congre- 
gations, dioceses,  seminaries  and  the  national 
church.  Funding  has  been  granted  by  the  na- 
tional church's  Jubilee  Ministries  for  an  Appa- 
lachian Ministry  and  Education  Training  Pro- 
ject. The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  assist  in 
the  creation  of  an  environment  where  the  for- 
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mation  and  survival  of  non-traditional,  indi- 
genous communities  of  faith  are  deemed  nor- 
mative and  encouraged  to  flourish.  Four  com- 
munities will  be  involved  in  this  process 
which  will  develop  pastoral,  sacramental  and 
prophetic  ministries  which  are  expressed 
through  service,  advocacy  and  evangelism. 
Our  vision  is  that  this  training  process  will 
equip  and  train  local  leadership  of  these  com- 
munities for  all  essential  ministries  and  that 
eventually  this  will  become  the  foundation 
for  a  non-traditional  center  for  theological 
education  in  rural  Appalachia. 

Intramont  is  supporting  a  pilot  project  with 
Duke  Divinity  School  and  the  Small  Church 
Commission  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
for  a  one-year  intern  training  program  for 
small  churches.  Hugh  Fulcher,  an  Episcopal 
senior  at  Duke  Divinity  School,  is  doing  his 
internship  under  Harrison  Simons  at  St. 
Stephen's  and  St.  Cyprian's  in  Oxford. 

Trinity,  Statesville,  has  had  interns  for  the 
past  two  summers  as  part  of  a  ministry  devel- 
opment process  initiated  by  APSO. 

The  Rev.  Harrison  Simons  represents  the 
diocese  on  the  Intramont  Ministry  Unit. 

Leadership  Development:  This  unit  is  current- 
ly divided  into  three  task  forces  focusing  on 
youth,  women  and  volunteer/intern.  Martha 
Jones  of  Durham  is  serving  on  the  Women's 
Task  Force.  Leadership  development  work- 
shops, community  work  projects,  women's 
retreats  and  volunteer  placements  all  come 
under  this  unit. 

Urban:  This  unit  helps  parishes  and  dioceses 
respond  to  the  plight  of  the  urban  poor  with 
special  attention  to  urban  Appalachians,  that 
is,  those  who  have  migrated  from  the  moun- 
tains in  search  of  jobs  in  the  cities.  The  urban 
consultant,  Mike  Maloney,  works  with  this 
unit  and  with  individual  parishes  and  dio- 
ceses to  develop  comprehensive  mission  stra- 
tegies. Beth  McKee  of  Browns  Summit  is  the 
unit  representative. 

APSO  Board  of  Governors  members  from 
North  Carolina  are  Suffragan  Bishop  Frank 
H.  Vest  Jr.,  the  Rev.  Robert  Dannals  and 
Laura  Hooper.  Both  Bob  Dannals  and  Laura 
Hooper  also  serve  as  representatives  from 
APSO  to  the  Commission  on  Religion  in  Ap- 
palachia (CORA).  Laura  is  a  member  of  the 
CORA  board  and  Bob  has  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Inclusive  Language  Liturgies. 

The  diocese  contributed  to  the  support  of 
APSO  in  1988.  Other  contributions  have 
come  from  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Raleigh; 
St.  Paul's  ECW,  Winston-Salem;  and  the  Rev. 
Gordon  and  Dorothy  Lyall  Foundation  in  Pit- 
tsboro. 

APSO  is  the  Episcopal  representative  on  the 
Commission  on  Religion  in  Appalachia,  an 
18-denomination  planning  and  coordinating 
group.  As  the  Episcopal  representative,  APSO 
advocates  for  denominational  funds  for 
grassroots  projects  screened  and  selected  by 
CORA's  Appalachian  Development  Projects 
Committee! ADPC).  Through  this  process, 
$113,500  has  been  approved  for  projects  in 
the  region  by  Episcopal  Church  funding 
sources  (United  Thank  Offering,  Coalition  for 
Human  Needs  and  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Fund  for  World  Relief)  to  date  this  year.  The 
only  ADPC  project  in  the  diocese  is  the  North 
Carolina  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Pro- 
ject in  Durham. 

Laura  L.  Hooper 

Coordinator  for 
Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief 

In  October  of  this  year  I  was  appointed  to 
the  position  of  diocesan  coordinator  for  the 
Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief. 
Before  I  tell  you  about  the  plans  for  the  dio- 
cese, let  me  enlighten  you  about  the  Presid- 
ing Bishop's  Fund.  The  fund  is  a  program  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  is  the  principal  chan- 
nel through  which  the  church  responds  to 
human  needs  in  the  areas  of  relief,  rehabilita- 
tion, development  and  refugee/migration  con- 
cerns. The  mission  of  the  fund  is  to  respond 
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to  human  need:  to  give  food  to  the  hungry  and 
water  to  those  who  thirst;  to  welcome  the 
stranger;  to  clothe  the  naked  and  house  the 
homeless;  to  visit  and  comfort  the  sick  and 
the  prisoner. 

The  fund  has  a  fourfold  ministry:  relief,  re- 
habilitation, development  and  refugee/migra- 
tion concerns. 

Relief  is  assistance  to  areas  torn  by  war  or 
civil  strife,  or  struck  by  such  natural  disasters 
as  earthquakes,  floods,  or  hurricanes.  This 
response  involves  funding  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  medical  care. 

Rehabilitation  is  the  reconstruction  of 
homes,  schools  and  other  buildings;  and  pro- 
vision of  pastoral  care  and  counseling  follow- 
ing a  major  disaster.  The  purpose  is  to  help 
people  struck  by  tragedy  begin  to  rebuild 
their  lives. 

Development  is  helping  people  to  become 
self-sufficient  by  addressing  the  root  cause  of 
hunger,  poverty  and  forced  human  migration. 
Fund  grants  help  people  develop  water  re- 
sources as  well  as  agricultural,  health,  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  programs. 

Refugee/Migration  Concerns  are  many.  The 
fund  provides  emergency  relief  for  and  as- 
sists in  the  resettlement  of  refugees  who  are 
victims  of  war,  civil  unrest  and  famine.  It  as- 
sists global  and  national  programs  for  refu- 
gees, displaced  persons  and  migrants.  It  helps 
identify  sponsors  and  assists  with  housing, 
jobs  and  schools  for  refugees  entering  the 
United  States. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  national  church 
and  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  hope  to 
bring  the  message  of  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Fund  for  World  Relief  to  every  parish  and 
parishioner.  A  network  of  parish  represen- 
tatives will  meet  to  learn  how  their  parishes 
can  become  more  involved  with  the  fund. 
One  Sunday  will  be  set  aside  in  the  diocese 
as  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief 
Sunday.  Hopefully,  special  programs  will  be 
presented  and  collections  taken  up.  The  fund 
will  work  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  diocese 
about  the  pressing  needs  of  people  in  distress 
all  over  the  world.  Information  about  the  fund 
will  be  given  to  The  Communicant  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

I  look  forward  to  the  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity that  this  job  provides. 

Linda  B.  Hensley 

Hunger  Commission 

The  contributions  and  impact  of  the  Hunger 
Commission  on  the  diocese  and  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  continue  to  grow.  This  15- 
member  commission  has  been  able  to  under- 
take a  number  of  projects  as  a  result  of  the 
commitment  of  all.  Leadership  is  collabora- 
tive. At  most  the  chair  serves  to  direct  ener- 
gies. Our  internal  life  as  well  as  our  labor  is 
vibrant.  We  exmplify  the  genius  of  shared 
power  not  hierarchically-based. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  engaged  in  a 
number  of  endeavors  that  have  fed  our  souls, 
lifted  our  spirits  and  made  a  difference  in  the 
movement  toward  existence  in  this  world  as 
envisioned  by  Jesus.  With  the  support  of 
Bishop  Estill  and  the  steering  committee  for 
the  1988  Diocesan  Convention,  we  orchestrat- 
ed a  hunger  lunch  on  the  campus  of  Shaw 
University  as  an  alternative  for  delegates  and 
visitors  on  Friday  of  the  convention.  The  fare 
was  simple.  After  deduction  for  the  expense 
of  the  meal,  gifts  from  the  hunger  lunch  to- 
taled almost  $600,  which  was  sent  to  the  Pre- 
siding Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief  in  the 
name  of  the  diocese.  The  commission  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  speaker's  fee.  We  concluded 
that  the  minimal  cost  of  the  food  ($2  per  per- 
son) would  be  a  welcome  relief  from  the  Fri- 
day meal  expense  incurred  at  previous  con- 
ventions. Although  our  scheduled  speaker 
from  New  York  City  was  forced  to  cancel  his 
visit  due  to  an  illness  which  ensued  the  early 
morning  of  his  flight,  we  were  aided  miracu- 
lously by  the  "ninth-hour"  acceptance  of  an 
invitation  to  Dr.  Greg  Headen,  dean  of  Shaw 
Divinity  School.  He  gave  a  passionate,  moving 
speech  that  stimulated  our  souls  and  minds 
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for  the  work  of  the  convention.  Dr.  Headen 
was  accorded  a  lengthy  standing  ovation  and 
many  tears.  The  commission  has  received  the 
support  of  the  bishop  and  convention  plan- 
ners to  offer  a  similar  occasion  for  delegates 
and  visitors  Friday  of  the  1989  convention. 
We  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  this 
event  as  a  norm  at  future  conventions. 

The  commission  completed  a  year  and  a 
half  tour  of  the  diocese  with  day  meetings  in 
the  Raleigh,  Winston-Salem  and  Sandhills 
convocations.  We  noted  courageous  efforts  of 
individuals  and  organizations  within  those 
three  convocations  toward  the  alleviation  of 
hunger  and  malnourishment.  The  sheer  deter- 
mination of  care-givers  and  policy-makers  for 
the  fate  of  the  poor  and  the  homeless  not  to 
remain  hopeless  was  heartening.  As  last  year 
we  determined  that  the  extent  of  social  minis- 
try remains  disparate,  sometimes  strong  and 
well-organized,  other  times  spotty  at  best.  We 
have  engaged  the  sevices  of  Gordon  Chamber- 
lin,  executive  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Poverty  Project,  to  be  the  centerpiece  in  day 
meetings  in  four  convocations  in  1989.  In 
each  instance,  our  parish  contacts  in  the  convo- 
cations where  we  convene  will  be  our  guests 
for  lunch,  at  which  Gordon  will  address  us 
on  the  work  and  findings  of  the  Poverty  Pro- 
ject. We  intend  to  build  on  our  network  with 
the  project's  educational  stimulus. 

In  October  the  diocese  and  our  commission 
hosted  the  annual  Province  IV  meeting  on 
hunger.  Delegates  from  15  of  the  20  dioceses 
gathered  at  the  Conference  Center  to  be 
given  challenging  presentations  by  Jim  Lewis 


Are  Fed  in  North  Carolina."  The  quantifiable 
information  about  poverty  in  our  state  is 
troubling;  the  resilience  of  the  poor  in  our 
midst  is  remarkable.  The  paper  weaves  num- 
bers and  percentages  into  the  amazing  witness 
of  the  disadvantaged  through  their  statements. 
A  copy  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the 
editors  of  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  state. 

We  applaud  efforts  throughout  our  diocese 
to  sustain  the  poor  with  food.  These  must 
continue.  Through  our  network  and  our  con- 
vocation meetings,  we  strive  to  support  and 
encourage  the  charitable  projects  in  the  chur- 
ches. Also,  we  are  more  convinced  than  ever 
before  of  the  calling  of  the  church  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  formulation  of  legislation  and 
the  making  of  policy  on  the  national,  state, 
county  and  local  levels  that  affect  deeply  the 
hunger.  In  this  vein,  I  close  with  one  quote 
junattributed)  which  speaks  for  our  convic- 
tion. 

"You  look  at  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath.  David's  family  was  suffering  from 
hunger  as  they  were  on  the  battlefield.  He 
used  to  bring  food  to  them.  But  that  did  not 
decrease  the  number  of  casualties  they  suf- 
fered. It  was  only  when  David  began  to  deal 
with  the  main  source  of  terror  and  violence, 
which  was  Goliath,  that  there  was  no  more 
need  to  send  food.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  church.  It  tends  to  concen- 
trate on  relief  programs.  When  Jesus  Christ 
healed  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  hungry,  he  was 
liberating  them  from  charity.  They  were 
dependent  on  alms,  on  whatever  they  could 


Place  of  refuge:  St.  John's  House  in  Durham. 


and  Gordon  Chamberlin.  These  plus  a  field 
trip  through  the  Greensboro  area,  time  with 
Bishop  Estill,  and  mutual  support  resulted  in 
high  marks  in  the  closing  critique  of  the  con- 
ference. Our  diocese  is  viewed  with  respect 
for  the  work  of  the  Christian  Social  Ministries 
and  Hunger  commissions.  Not  that  there  is 
not  need  for  improvement  but  in  the  eyes  of 
representatives  from  other  dioceses,  our 
social  ministry  is  hale  and  hearty.  The  plan- 
ning and  orchestration  of  this  annual  meeting 
was  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  collaborative 
leadership  on  this  commission.  Many  were 
the  members  who  enabled  the  event  to  be 
successful. 

We  have  participated  in  the  launching  of  a 
hunger  network  for  the  entire  state.  From  the 
onset  of  preliminary  discussions  we  have 
contributed  ideas,  time  and  money  to  the  ob- 
vious need  to  marshal  the  considerable  ven- 
tures for  the  hungry  and  malnourished  ongo- 
ing across  North  Carolina.  We  are  banding 
together  with  representatives  from  other 
denominations,  with  Church  World  Service 
and  food  bank  representatives  to  develop  a 
coherent  strategy  for  the  care  and  resolution 
of  the  hungry.  Presently  we  are  involved  in 
the  publishing  of  a  paper,  "How  the  Hungry 


be  given.  But  Jesus  Christ  gave  them  back 
their  humanity,  so  they  could  have  life  and 
have  it  in  abundance." 

W.  Verdery  Kerr,  Chair 

Parish  Grant  Commission 

Since  1972  the  Parish  Grant  Commission  has 
provided  seed  money  to  congregations  of  this 
diocese  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  become 
involved  in  social  outreach  in  their  local  com- 
munities, with  an  emphasis  on  member  parti- 
cipation and  ecumenical  cooperation.  The  spe- 
cific guidelines  of  the  program  stipulate  that 
innovative  pilot  projects  are  particularly  to  be 
encouraged  and  that  assurances  are  to  be  giv- 
en that  future  funding  has  been  considered. 
Vestries  are  required  to  supervise  the  expen- 
diture of  grants  and  the  Parish  Grant  Commis- 
sion receives  year-end  evaluations  of  each 
program. 

Congregations  large  and  small  have  called 
on  this  resource  to  assist  them  in  new  ven- 
tures among  those  in  need  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  commission  has  been  heartened 
by  the  diverse  and  generous  witness  made  by 


Episcopal  churches  through  the  communities 
of  our  diocese. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  in  1988,  the 
following  grants  had  been  made: 


Holy  Family,  Chapel  Hill 
Partnership  House 

Trinity,  Statesville 
Share-A-House 

All  Saints',  Hamlet/Messiah, 
Rockingham 
Womenfolk,  Unlimited 

St.  David's,  Laurinburg 
The  Children's  Place 


$3,000 
$3,000 

$2,000 
$3,000 


St.  Francis,  Greensboro  $3,000 

Transition  Into  Employment  (TIE) 

St.  Francis,  Greensboro  $3,000 

Guilford  County  Women's 
Residential/Day  Center 

St.  Luke's,  Durham  $3,000 

Shelter  Campaign 

St.  Titus,  Durham  $2,000 

Dispute  Settlement  Center 

St.  John's,  Charlotte  $3,000 

STEP 

St.  Matthew's,  Hillsborough  $3,000 

Child  Care  for  Adolescent  Parents 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Smyth,  Chairman 

Commission  on 
Women's  Issues 

The  Commission  on  Women's  Issues'  1988  ef- 
forts were  focused  on  two  exciting  projects, 
awarding  our  first  Lex  Mathews  Scholarships 
and  co-sponsoring  a  major  conference  with 
the  Episcopal  Church  Women.  Networking, 
with  special  attention  on  supporting  women 
clergy,  continues  to  be  a  major  concern. 

The  Lex  Mathews  Scholarship  project,  initi- 
ated when  the  commission  was  a  task  force, 
is  a  response  to  our  recognizing  that  many 
women  over  35  lack  adequate  means  to  ob- 
tain training  needed  for  independent  living. 
The  ECW  became  a  co-sponsor  of  the  project, 
which  last  year  was  incorporated  into  the 
ACTS  campaign.  The  CWI  planned  to  begin 
to  use  the  interest  for  scholarships  when  the 
fund  reached  $30,000;  this  important  mile- 
stone was  reached  in  1988!  After  screening 
several  worthy  applicants,  two  scholarships 
were  awarded.  The  recipients  are  Mary  Kath- 
leen Williams,  a  member  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
Pittsboro,  and  Elizabeth  Devereaux  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas', Greensboro.  We  expect  this  important 
project  to  continue  to  grow  to  help  meet  this 
special  need  of  many  women  in  our  society. 

Sept.  23-25,  the  CWI  and  the  ECW  spon- 
sored the  Leadership  in  Action  conference  at 
Browns  Summit.  Over  70  women  participated 
and  enthusiastically  responded  to  the  stimula- 
ting leadership  provided  by  Ann  Smith,  Pam 
Chinnis,  Kathy  Tyler-Scott  and  the  Rev.  Betty 
Bone  Schiess.  Small  reflection  groups  allowed 
an  opportunity  for  getting  to  know  one  an- 
other and  sharing  ideas.  A  highlight  of  the 
weekend  was  receiving  the  news  that  Barbara 
Harris  had  been  elected  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  especially  moving  for 
women  to  celebrate  together  the  historical 
and  significant  event  of  the  first  female  bish- 
op in  our  church.  The  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence was  to  discuss  how  working  together, 
churchwomen  can  focus  newfound  skills  on 
common  problems.  We  feel  that  our  efforts 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  enrichment  of  the 
church  as  women  are  more  involved  in  the 
leadership  of  our  parishes  and  our  diocese. 

Four  major  planning  meetings  and  numer- 
ous subcommittee  meetings  were  held  during 
1988.  One  important  occasion  was  a  meeting 
deliberately  planned  to  overlap  with  the  wom- 
en clergy  retreat  at  Saint  Mary's  College.  This 
opportunity  reflects  our  concern  to  know  and 
to  support  our  women  clergy.  One  of  our  goals 
is  to  develop  meaningful  tools  for  congrega- 
tions as  they  struggle  with  the  significant 
change  taking  place  in  the  church,  the  full 


participation  of  women,  the  "the  fresh  wind 
[which]  is  indeed  blowing." 

The  commission  continues  to  look  for  ways 
to  address  the  particular  needs  of  women, 
resulting  from  societal  conditioning  and  eco- 
nomic discrimination.  The  CWI  feels  its  task 
is  fulfilling  Christ's  call  to  work  for  justice  in 
the  world. 

Bett  Hargrave,  Chair 

Kanuga  Conferences 

The  year  1988  will  be  remembered  happily 
by  the  Kanuga  family  for  many  significant 
reasons: 

—The  growth  of  programs  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  conferences  offered  throughout 
the  year  and  by  the  increasingly  imaginative 
and  ambitious  work  of  the  program  director 
and  the  program  committee  in  planning  them. 

—The  completion  of  the  cottage  renovation 
program,  begun  39  cottages  and  59  months 
ago. 

—The  beginning  of  an  endowment  for 
Kanuga  and  the  $100,000  gift  of  Buford  and 
Sally  Bowen,  which  sparked  the  effort  to  the 
$400,000  level,  some  40%  of  the  initial  goal. 

—The  completion  of  the  Fox  Activities 
Building  at  Camp  Kanuga,  the  camp's  spon- 
soring two  weekends  in  May  and  August  for 
homeless  children  and  the  naming  of  the 
camp's  dining  hall  in  honor  of  Bill  Verduin, 
executive  director,  1950-1963. 

—The  completion  and  dedications  of  Flana- 
gan Center  and  Minkler  Grove,  outstanding 
meeting  facilities  celebrating  the  lives  of  two 
Kanuga  stalwarts. 

—The  gifts  from  the  Carter  family  of  Pass 
Christian,  Miss.,  and  the  Janirve  Foundation 
of  North  Carolina  to  renovate,  insulate  and 
heat  for  winter  guest  use  the  female  summer 
staff  dormitory. 

—An  ever-growing  awareness  of  Kanuga 
resulting  in  its  hosting  over  20,000  persons 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  and  its  being 
open  to  guests  an  incredible  331  of  the  year's 
366  days! 

For  these  good  things,  for  loyal  and  suppor- 
ting friends  and  for  all  the  other  blessings  of 
the  year  1988,  we  give  sincere  and  hearty 
thanks. 

Exciting  program  offerings  in  1989— in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  summer  schedule— will  in- 
clude the  ever-popular  Vestry  Leadership  Con- 
ference in  January;  a  Pre-Lenten  Retreat  featur- 
ing the  Very  Rev.  Horace  Dammers,  dean 
emeritus,  Bristol  Cathedral,  England;  the 
Growing  Multi-Staff  Congregation  conference  in 
April;  a  Woman's  Conference  featuring  Mary 
Donovan  in  June;  and  a  conference  for  Re- 
source Librarians  and  Archivists  in  October. 

The  most  significant  program  will  be  the 
inaugural  conference  on  Christian  commit- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Bowen  Endowment. 
That  will  be  held  Feb.  22-24  and  is  entitled 
Connecting  Sunday  AND  Monday:  Exploring  the 
Ethics  of  American  Corporate  and  Public  Life  It 
will  feature  Robert  Bellah,  author  of  Habits  of 
the  Heart,  William  Friday,  for  30  years  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
noted  bank  executives  Maria  Campbell  of 
AmSouth  and  John  G.P.  Boatwright  of  NCNB. 

Also  scheduled  for  1989  will  be  Christmas 
at  Kanuga,  a  week-long  celebration  planned 
both  for  farflung  families  seeking  a  conve- 
nient gathering  place  and  for  those  individu- 
als who  seek  a  community  of  new  friends  to 
share  this  special  time  in  the  Christian  year. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Kanuga  staff  will  be 
working  hard  in  1989  to  spread  the  word  about 
what  this  place  has  to  offer,  then  to  provide 
the  quality  service  promised  and  finally  to 
seek  continuing  gift  support  from  individuals, 
foundations  and  church  sources  which  enable 
the  program  to  grow  and  scholarship 
opportunities  to  be  enhanced  while  keeping 
Kanuga's  fees  reasonable. 

Kanuga  owes  a  special  debt  to  the  people, 
parishes  and  ECWs  in  North  Carolina,  for 
that  support  which  in  1988  again  reached  the 
$400,000  level.  At  the  same  time,  we  renew 
our  pledge  to  use  those— and  future— gifts 
wisely  and  carefully. 


Diocesan    Convention     1989 


Members  of  the  board  of  directors  from 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  are:  Mr.  Jerry 
Blackmon,  Charlotte;  the  Rev.  E.  Dudley  Col- 
houn  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Neill,  Winston- 
Salem;  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Estill, 
Raleigh. 


auditors  and  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  completed  our  22nd  year  in  the 
black. 

Last  year,  I  reported  on  our  track  and 
field  project  in  partnership  with  the  City  of 
Raleigh.  The  track  is  now  being  built  and  will 


New  ECW  officers  I  from  left):  Bett  Hargrove,  Lexington,  Chair,  Commission  on  Women's  issues;  Shara 
Partin,  Chapel  Hill,  Vice  president  of  ECW  and  vice  chair  of  women's  issues;  Mittie  Landi,  Burlington, 
ECW  president. 


Members  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the 
class  of  1988  are:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Clark,  Chapel  Hill;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
Acee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Austin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Boatwright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Elliot,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  Jenest, 
Charlotte;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Perry,  Davidson; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  O.Rodwell,  Durham;  Drs. 
Marbry  and  Judith  Hopkins,  Kernersville; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.J.  Miller,  Pineville;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gaddy,  Raleigh;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Nixon,  Whispering  Pines;  Mr.  J. 
Wilson  Cunningham,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Keeling,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Thomas, 
Winston-Salem. 

Albert  S.  Gooch,  Jr.,  President 

Saint  Augustine's  College 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility,  extreme 
personal  joy  and  my  privilege  to  make  my 
22nd  report  as  president  of  Saint  Augustine's 
College  to  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  begin  this 
report  with  sincere  thanks  to  the  diocese,  es- 
pecially our  bishop  and  the  host  of  churches 
that  have  included  Saint  Augustine's  College 
in  their  budgets.  Knowing  that  I  have  the  sup- 
port of  so  many  of  my  fellow  Episcopalians 
has  been  a  source  of  strength  for  me  and  I 
thank  you. 

Saint  Augustine's  College  has  begun  the 
1988-89  academic  year  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  1,800  students.  We  received  in  excess  of 
2,500  applicants  and  enrolled  the  largest 
freshman  class  in  our  history.  As  a  result  of 
the  large  number  of  applicants,  we  were  able 
to  strengthen  our  admission  requirements 
considerably.  Our  current  freshman  class  has 
the  highest  SAT  scores  of  any  previous  class- 
es. Conversely,  I  am  grieved  by  the  fact  that 
we  could  not  admit  many  marginal  students 
with  low  SAT  scores  due  to  the  exceptional 
quality  of  our  applicants. 

We  have  instituted  a  rigorous  core  cur- 
riculum and  consequently  had  to  refer  many 
of  our  less-qualified  applicants  to  other  in- 
stitutions. As  president  of  this  institution  and 
as  a  practicing  Christian,  this  reality  causes 
me  great  pain.  Who  is  going  to  motivate  and 
educate  the  marginal  students?  I  don't  have 
any  easy  answers,  but  the  question  must  be 
raised  continuously. 

We  have  just  received  our  report  from  the 


be  ready  in  the  spring.  Events  during  the  last 
year  strengthened  our  desire  to  complete  the 
track  project.  Our  campus  was  selected  by 
the  Olympic  Committee  for  track  and  field 
eliminating  races,  but  our  present  track  was 
ruled  inadequate;  hence,  we  could  not  serve 
as  hosts. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  the  trustees  voted 
unanimously  to  embark  on  a  $17  million 
Renaissance  Campaign  beginning  in  the  fall 
of  1988.  The  Renaissance  Campaign  is  design- 
ed to  fund  the  following  projects: 

(1)  Endowed  Student  Scholarships.  This  will 
enable  us  to  compete  in  terms  of  scholarship 
aid  with  larger  institutions  that  are  offering 
some  of  our  brightest  students  excellent 
academic  scholarships.  Many  young  bright 
students  turned  down  scholarships  elsewhere 
to  attend  Saint  Augustine's.  We  have  very  lit- 
tle scholarship  funds  available,  but  this  will 
enable  us  to  respond  to  our  gifted  students. 

|2)  Endowed  Distinguished  Professorships. 
This  will  enable  our  faculty  to  do  more  re- 
search and  independent  study.  The  college 
will  be  able  to  supplement  their  income.  At 
this  juncture  we  have  named  three  persons 
in  whose  memory  we  shall  dedicate  the  dis- 
tinguished professorships. 

(3)  Student  Activities  Center.  We  anticipated 
a  maximum  student  body  of  1,000  when  most 
of  our  facilities  were  built.  Fortunately,  we 
have  grown  tremendously.  All  of  our  previous 
prognoses,  research  and  planning  gave  no  in- 
dication of  our  tremendous  growth.  Hence,  we 
must  rent  facilities  off  the  campus  for  most 
of  our  affairs.  The  cost  is  astronomical.  We 
propose  to  build  a  facility  on  our  campus  to 
answer  the  problem. 

(4)  Communications  Center.  We  now  have  a 
commercial  station  WAUG  750AM  and  we 
have  been  approved  for  a  low-powered  educa- 
tion TV  station.  We  propose  to  add  on  a  wing 
to  our  fine  arts  building  for  the  Communica- 
tions Center. 

(5)  Penick  Hall  of  Science.  We  received  a 
grant  to  renovate  our  science  center  which  is 
currently  being  done.  When  it  is  completed, 
it  will  have  all  of  the  state-of-the-art  equip- 
ment that  is  needed  for  a  first-rate  science 
program. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  facilities  are 
being  used  by  the  City  of  Raleigh  and  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  different  pro- 
grams. Indeed,  this  past  summer  our  campus 
was  quite  alive.  Again,  we  are  thankful  that 
so  many  different  groups  are  now  using  Saint 


Augustine's  College. 

Our  Tuttle  Building,  which  houses  our 
ROTC  program,  has  been  totally  renovated 
and  our  cadre  and  students  are  delighted. 

One  final  note:  Our  student  body  is  becom- 
ing more  cosmopolitan  every  year.  We  have 
students  from  38  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  20  international  countries,  including 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  China.  Indeed,  in 
many  countries  Saint  Augustine's  College  has 
enhanced  the  ministry  and  mission  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  throughout  the  world  and  for 
that  fact  we  give  constant  thanks. 

Prezelle  Robinson,  President 


Episcopal  Churchwomen 

In  the  calendar  year  1988,  the  Episcopal 
Churchwomen  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  successfully  maintained  traditional 
programs  in  the  following  ways: 

I.  Adopted  a  theme,  "As  I  have  loved 
you  .  .  ."  An  Affirmative  Vision,  John  13:34, 
as  a  guide  for  our  spiritual  life.  This  was  in- 
troduced at  our  worship  retreat  in  February, 
which  was  attended  by  70  women  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Blair  Both.  This  theme 
provided  the  focus,  in  March,  for  Seminars 
for  Service  (training  for  new  branch  officers), 
which  were  conducted  in  four  convocations. 
Our  theme  was  further  developed,  as  an  affir- 
mation of  the  talents  women  contribute  to 
our  Lords  service  and  as  a  renewed  insis- 
tence on  full  participation  by  women  in  all 
areas  of  the  church,  at  our  annual  meeting 
held  at  St.  John's,  Charlotte,  in  April.  Our 
most  newsworthy  annual  meeting  in  recent 
memory  forced  us  to  look  in  a  fresh  way  at 
the  practices,  structure  and  doctrine  of  our 
organized  faith.  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
Browning  was  our  celebrant,  and  Bishop  John 
Spong  was  our  keynote  speaker. 

Sent  four  representatives  to  the  Province  IV 
gathering  in  June  at  Kanuga  to  prepare  for 
Triennial  Meeting  and  then  to  Detroit  in  July 
to  the  triennial.  At  this  meeting,  with  its 
theme  of  "Behold,  New  Life,  New  Vision.  .  .", 
the  delegates  acquired  a  new  awareness  of 
the  diversity  and  scope  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  United  States  of  America. 
We  saw  one  of  our  own,  our  immediate  past- 
president,  June  Gregory,  installed  as  the  Pro- 
vince IV  representative  to  the  ECW  national 
board.  We  returned  with  a  unified  proclama- 
tion from  the  triennial  -  action  statements  for 
ministry  in  the  areas  of  human  sexuality,  jus- 
tice and  living  in  the  new  age.  The  triennial 
delegates  visited  all  seven  convocations  in 
October  with  their  report. 

III. Adopted  and  administered  a  budget  of 
$26,000  pledged  by  85  branches,  $17,000  of 
which  is  designated  for  outreach.  We  also 
made  a  gift  to  ACTS  of  $2,300  from  the  1987 
surplus.  With  the  joy  implicit  in  our  historical 
support  of  the  Conference  Center's  proposed 
youth  program,  we  look  forward  to  the  sched- 
uled opening  of  the  youth  facility  this  sum- 
mer; and  with  the  Commission  on  Women's 
Issues,  we  experience  elation  over  the  award- 
ing of  the  first  Lex  Mathews  Scholarships. 

In  1987,  our  latest  total,  individual  branch- 
es made  these  contributions: 

a.  To  the  farmworkers  ministry:  $3,512.40. 

b.  To  the  Conference  Center:  $4,210. 

c.  To  missionaries:  $934.14  in  an  Epiphany 
offering.  This  was  sent  to  the  Dick  White 
family,  missionaries  engaged  in  training  and 
evangelism  among  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East. 
Also,  $3,450  in  the  traditional  Christmas  gift 
to  10  missionaries.  This  year's  policy  will 
reflect  some  revisions  following  an  intensive 
study  of  our  traditional  funding  policies  for 
missions. 

d.  To  the  Church  Periodical  Club:  $2,534.65, 
divided  between  the  national  books  fund  and 
our  own  seminarians  and  vocational 
diaconate  candidates. 

e.  To  the  United  Thank  Offering:  $66,734.50. 
At  triennial,  two  grants  were  awarded  in  this 
diocese:  the  Guilford  County  Women's  Resi- 
dential/Day Center  in  Greensboro  received 
$20,000  and  the  Orange-Durham  Coalition 


for  Battered  Women  in  Durham  received 
$5,000.  For  the  first  time  in  our  diocese,  the 
ECW  participated  in  the  screening  procedure. 
This  is  now  to  be  standard  practice,  agreed-to 
by  Bishop  Estill  and  the  Standing  Committee. 

IV.  Worked  to  improve  what  is  probably 
our  most  valuable  resource,  our  communica- 
tions network.  Our  newsletter,  Patchwork,  is 
mailed  quarterly  to  approximately  1,000  read- 
ers, primarily  in  this  diocese.  We  prepare  and 
distribute  nearly  400  yearbooks,  using  the 
Women's  Resource  Center  in  Raleigh,  where 
we  also  maintain  our  database. 

V.  Maintained  representation  in  Church- 
women United,  the  North  Carolina  Council 
of  Women's  Organizations  and  on  many  dio- 
cesan boards  and  commissions. 

In  1988,  the  ECW  made  adaptations  and  in- 
troduced new  programs  as  follows: 

I.  Co-sponsored  a  conference,  "Leadership 
in  Action,"  in  September  at  the  Conference 
Center  with  the  CWI.  This  replaced  our  fall 
seminar  and  SOS  event,  which  will  take  place 
as  usual  in  1989.  We  hope  there  will  be  many 
future  opportunities  for  cooperative  projects 
with  CWI.  It  is  to  everyone's  benefit  for  us  to 
share  resources  and  to  develop  understanding 
while  working  to  ensure  opportunities  for 
women. 

II.  Planned  with  Bishop  EstilTs  cooperation, 
a  diocesan-wide  prayer  network  to  be  acti- 
vated for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  2.  In  part,  this 
is  in  response  to  Presiding  Bishop  Browning's 
designation  of  1989  as  a  year  of  prayer,  ush- 
ering in  the  1990s  when  evangelism  and  out- 
reach will  be  our  standards. 

IN.  Pledged  to  strengthen  our  relationship 
with  our  national  body.  We'll  expect  our  Pro- 
vince IV  representative  June  Gregory  to  keep 
us  always  mindful  of  the  broader  picture. 

IV.  Approved  changes  recommended  in  our 
constitution  and  by-laws  by  the  restructure 
committee  after  a  two-year  study. 

V.  Agreed  to  experiment  with  alternate  for- 
mats for  annual  meeting  and  board  meetings 
in  1990.  In  an  attempt  to  make  membership 
in  our  organization  accessible  and  desirable 
to  more  women  Episcopalians,  we  feel  a 
renewed  commitment  to  continually  examine 
every  possibility  to  get  maximum  benefit  from 
any  donation  of  time  or  money. 

I  personally  thank  all  the  dedicated 
women,  and  especially  the  diocesan  ECW  ex- 
ecutive board,  who  have  worked  so  diligently 
to  make  this  past  year  successful.  I  ask  con- 
tinued commitment  to  this  branch  of  His  ser- 


Mittie  C.  Landi,  President 

Commission  on 
Constitution  and  Canons 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Constitu- 
tion and  Canons  to  the  1989  Diocesan  Con- 
vention will  consist  of  two  parts,  as  follows: 

I.  Second-reading  action  on  constitutional 
amendments  to  neutralize  gender  language. 
(Articles  III,  Sec.  2;  VII,  Seel;  VIII,  Sees.  1 
and  3;  X,  Sec.  2)  These  are  printed  at  the 
back  of  the  1988  Journal  on  pp.  8  and  9  bet- 
ween the  Constitution  and  the  Canons. 

II.  Amendments  to  certain  canons  and 
Rules  of  Order  in  order  to  clarify  the  role  and' 
functions  of  the  committees  of  the  Diocesan 
Convention  so  as  to  improve  their  effective- 
ness as  the  primary  deliberative  agencies  of 
each  annual  convention.  These  amendments 
will  involve  revisions  of:  Canon  1,  Sec.  1  and 
2;  Canon  5,  Sec.  1;  Canon  12,  Sec.  1  and  7 
(new);  Canon  13,  Sec.  1,  3  and  4;  Rule  of  Or- 
der III;  Rule  of  Order  XIII;  Rule  of  Order 
XIX;  Rule  of  Order  XX. 

In  addition,  the  commission  will  present  a 
proposed  amendment  to  Canon  33,  on  the 
diocesan  Conference  Center,  which  would 
allow  the  bishop  to  fill  vacancies,  between 
conventions,  in  unexpired  terms  on  the  board 
of  directors,  and  which  would  allow  a  direc- 
tor to  be  nominated  for  a  second  three-year 
term  without  the  currently  required  one-year 
delay  between  terms. 

The  Rev.  Huntington  Williams,  Chair 
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North  Carolina  Episcopal 
Church  Foundation 

The  North  Carolina  Episcopal  Church  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  was  established  in  1955  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  expansion  of  the  church 
in  the  diocese.  Funds  are  available  to  parish- 
es and  missions  and  to  other  institutions 
owned  by  the  diocese  for:  erection  of  build- 
ings, acquisitions  of  buildings  and  property, 
and  repairs,  renovations  and  improvements 
to  existing  facilities. 

Low-interest-rate  loans  are  available  to 
parishes  and  missions  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$60,000  per  borrower,  repayable  over  10 
years.  For  wholly  owned  diocesan  institutions, 
the  maximum  limit  per  loan  is  $200,000. 
Grants  are  available  also  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$5,000  each  for  the  same  purposes.  Funding 
decisions  are  based  on  the  need  for  the  pro- 
ject and  funds  available.  Currently,  the  inter- 
est rate  for  parishes  and  institutions  is  6% 
and  for  missions  5%. 

During  the  past  year,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  foundation  approved  the  following: 

Loans  Approved  and  Distributed: 

Church  of  Nativity,  Raleigh  $55,000 

Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Greensboro    55,000 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Charlotte  60,000 

All  Saints'  Church,  Warrenton  6,220 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Smithfield  25,000 

Galloway  Memorial  Chapel,  Elkin  25,000 

$226,220 

Grants: 

Church  of  Nativity,  Raleigh                   $  5,000 

Diocese  of  N.C.  for  Duke  Chapel  5,000 

Grace  Church,  Weldon  5,000 

Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Greensboro  5,000 
Church  of  the'  Good  Shepherd, 

Cooleemee  5,000 

All  Saints'  Church,  Warrenton  5,000 

$30,000 


One  loan  with  a  balahce  due  of  $46,233  is 
delinquent  as  to  both  interest  and  principal. 
This  amount  represents  5%  of  loans  outstand- 
ing and  3.3%  of  total  assets. 

The  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Company, 
N.A.,  serves  as  fiscal  agent  and  treasurer.  The 
foundation  enjoys  a  sound  financial  condition; 
as  of  Oct.  31,  1988,  the  face  amount  of  loans 
amounted  to  $1,471,420,  with  a  principal 
balance  due  of  $923,947.  Total  assets  at  mar- 
ket value  and  their  current  yield  as  of  Oct. 
31,  1988  are: 


Assets 


Cash  &  Equivalents 
Common  Stocks 
Bonds 

Balance  due  on  loans 
Total 


$  113,004 
208,482 
129,490 
923,947 

$1,374,923 


Yield 

8.0% 
3.2% 
9.9% 

5.5% 


In  order  that  the  foundation  be  maintained 
and  grow,  it  must  look  to  bequests  and  gifts 
from  individuals  or  corporations  in  the  dio- 
cese. At  this  time,  67%  of  our  total  assets  is 
committed  in  loans.  At  the  present  rate  of  ap- 
provals, the  foundation  could  easily  face  a 
shortage  of  funds  and  not  be  able  to  assist 
further  expansion  in  our  diocese. 

The  foundation  welcomes  inquiries  from 
parishes,  missions  and  wholly  owned  dioce- 
san institutions. 

Roger  Gant,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Historiographer 

This  is  the  second  report  prepared  by  the 
historiographer.  The  historiographer's  job  is 
to  encourage  the  preservation  and  publication 
of  our  diocesan  history.  The  position  is  non- 
salaried,  appointed  by  the  bishop  and  con- 
firmed by  convention.  This  year  the  histori- 
ographer: 

Submitted  to  The  Communicant  an  article, 
"The  Meaning  of  Diocesan  Church  Names." 


Sent  to  Bishops  Estill  and  Vest  a  brief  anal- 
ysis of  the  new  diocesan  history  book. 

Sent  out  a  second  historiographer's  newslet- 
ter to  scholars  in  the  area  concerning  new  ac- 
quisitions. 

Obtained  a  list  of  certified  Tiffany  stain 
glass  windows  in  diocesan  churches. 

Taught  four  lessons  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Cary,  on  Anglican  Church  history. 

Taught  a  lesson  on  archaeology  and  the 
Bible  at  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Raleigh. 

Acted  as  a  resource  person  for  the  Rev. 
Charles  Hocking  on  the  religious  views  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Answered  several  letters  of  inquiry  about 
diocesan  history. 

Taught  in  the  Historian's  Workshop  at  St. 
Augustine's  College. 

Attended  the  annual  celebration  of  historic 
St.  John's  Church,  Williamsboro,  and  confer- 
red with  several  members  of  the  St.  John's 
committee  on  the  acquisition  of  property 
there. 

Weeks  of  the  historiographer's  time  were 
spent  in  editing  128  copies  of  the  parish 
histories  and  in  writing  30  parish  histories 
from  missions  and  churches  not  responding 
to  our  requests.  By  January  1989  we  should 
have  all  parish  histories  in  our  archives.  At 
some  point  next  year  a  reference  book  on  our 
churches  will  be  published.  The  project  will 
be  the  first  ever  in  our  diocese. 

The  historiographer  can  report  that  the  ar- 
chivist, Michelle  Francis,  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  in  preserving  our  records.  The  dio- 
cese has  set  up  now  a  very  efficient  records 
keeping  system  which  ranks  among  the  top 
of  all  United  States  Episcopal  dioceses. 

The  historiographer  recommends  to  the  dio- 
cese that  it  purchase  a  microfilming  machine 
to  conserve  storage  space  and  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  of  its  documents  and  records 
files. 

Frank  Grubbs,  PhD,  Historiographer 

North  Carolina  Association 
of  Episcopal  Schools 

It  is  only  a  few  month  old,  but  already 
growing  and  thriving  beyond  the  most  opti- 
mistic expectations! 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Episco- 
pal Schools(NCAES)  was  born  on  October  1  at 
the  organizational  meeting  at  Emmanuel 
Church  in  Southern  Pines  and  is  pleased  to 
boast  11  charter  members.  With  20  eligible 
schools  in  the  diocese,  this  level  of  interest 
seems  to  indicate  a  real  desire  for  networking 
among  our  schools. 

The  purposes  of  the  NCAES  are  many,  but 


primarily  to  act  as  a  source  of  support  for 
member  schools  and  as  a  vehicle  for  sharing 
resources  and  information. 

The  sharing  began  at  the  organizational 
meeting  when  Ann  Gordon,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  of  Episcopal 
Schools,  conducted  a  workshop  on  church/ 
schools  relationship.  Representatives  from 
church  and  school  staffs,  board  members  and 
parents  came  together  to  learn  effective  ways 
of  working  together.  The  group  will  sponsor 
two  workshops  per  year.  One  for  school  fac- 
ulty is  in  the  planning  stages  for  the  spring. 

Mary  Thompson,  headmistress  of  Episcopal 
Day  School,  Emmanuel  Church,  Southern 
Pines,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. Others  elected  were  Joanne  Mar- 
shall, vice  chairman,  Holy  Trinity  Day  School, 
Greensboro;  Ellen  Easterling,  secretary,  Holy 
Family  Day  Care,  Chapel  Hill;  and  Judy 
Bragg,  treasurer,  Christ  Church  Kindergarten, 
Charlotte.  In  addition  to  electing  officers,  the 
group  also  adopted  bylaws  and  a  set  of  guide- 
lines. The  group  also  drew  up  a  resolution 
that  the  organization  be  recognized  as  an  in- 
stitution of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  resolu- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  General  Convention. 

Mary  Thompson,  Chairman 

Saint  Mary's  College 

The  i  46TH  academic  year  opened  with  the  ar- 
rival of  an  exceptionally  spirited  group  of 
students.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  sense 
of  school  spirit;  faculty,  staff  and  students 
have  noticed  and  commented  on  the  renewed 
sense  of  commitment  on  campus.  The  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  is  doing  a  very 
effective  job  of  involving  students  in  campus 
life  and  providing  opportunities  for  a  variety 
of  activities.  We  are  certainly  proud  to  see 
the  quality  of  leadership  which  these  experi- 
ences are  providing  for  our  young  women. 
This  is  especially  evident  in  the  various 
dimensions  of  our  outreach  program,  which 
is  coordinated  through  the  chapel.  Members 
of  the  vestry  have  specific  responsibilities  for 
recruiting  new  volunteers  and  arranging  their 
schedules.  Volunteer  work  in  the  community 
is  a  tradition  at  Saint  Mary's,  and  the  numbers 
of  students  involved,  and  their  initiative  and 
commitment,  remain  outstanding.  In  an  era 
when  students  are  often  described  as  passive 
and  uninvolved,  we  are  witnessing  a  strong 
and  steady  commitment  from  our  students. 
Each  week,  we  have  students  volunteering  at 
the  Governor  Morehead  School  for  the  Blind, 
Hillhaven  Convalescent  Center  and  the  Frankie 
Lemmon  School  for  Retarded  Children.  Stu- 
dents also  joined  in  the  CROP  Walk  and  are 
sponsoring  an  Angel  Tree  to  provide  gifts  for 


children  of  inmates  in  North  Carolina  prisons. 

In  line  with  this  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  student  leadership,  the  college  has 
introduced  the  Leadership  Scholarship,  which 
provides  up  to  $3,000  to  students  who  apply 
to  Saint  Mary's  with  a  record  of  service  to 
their  schools,  churches  and  communities.  One 
of  the  documented  strengths  of  a  woman's 
college  is  the  leadership  opportunities,  and 
this  continues  to  be  true  at  Saint  Mary's.  As 
our  dean  of  students  has  pointed  out:  Where 
else  can  a  college  sophomore  be  president  of 
the  Student  Government  Association,  or 
senior  warden  of  the  vestry? 

The  academic  program  at  Saint  Mary's  con- 
tinues to  be  our  greatest  strength.  We  are 
proud  to  continue  serving  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  diocese  through  our  commit- 
ment to  liberal  learning.  We  are  seeking  a 
variety  of  opportunities  to  help  our  students 
connect  the  life  of  the  mind  with  the  life  of 
the  heart  and  spirit,  and  we  feel  blessed  in 
this  mission. 

The  Rev.  Janet  C.  Watrous 
Chaplain  and  Director  of  Church  Relations 

Ecumenical  Commission 

With  both  General  Convention  and  Lambeth 
Conference  occurring  in  1988,  the  Ecumenical 
Commission  was  at  pains  to  see  that  both  of 
our  bishops  were  well  prepared  in  the  field 
of  ecumenical  affairs  for,  especially  at  Lam- 
beth, a  number  of  ecumenical  matters  of  con- 
siderable import  were  on  the  agenda.  Amongst 
these  were  our  official  relationships  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches  and 
the  effect  that  the  ordination  of  women  to 
both  the  priesthood  and  episcopacy  in  some 
provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion  would 
have  on  current  unity  discussions  with  the 
Roman  Church. 

Closer  to  home,  there  have  been  two  items 
of  ecumenical  interest  that  should  be  report- 
ed. The  first  being  that  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Raleigh  are  in  the  initial,  explora- 
tory stages  of  investigating  the  possibility  of 
establishing  one  or  more  shared  parishes  to  be 
located  (probably)  in  the  fast  growing  areas 
north  of  Raleigh  and  environs.  This  is  very 
tentative,  but  nonetheless,  a  real  possibility 
for  the  not  so  distant  future.  The  commission 
envisions  a  common  facility  with  as  much 
shared  as  possible  under  the  present  guide- 
lines. With  our  mutual  traditions  being  so 
similar,  a  very  great  deal  can  be  shared - 
educational,  pastoral  and  social  ministries,  for 
example. 

Secondly,  the  third  in  a  series  of  Lutheran/ 
Anglican/Roman  Catholic  overnight  con- 


At  ECW  annual  meeting  in  Charlotte:  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning,  Bishop  John  Spong  of  Newark,  Bishop  Robert  Estill  of  North  Carolina. 
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ferences  occurred  in  late  November  at  Trinity 
Conference  Center,  Salter  Path.  This  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Lutheran  Synod  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Raleigh.  It  was  at- 
tended by  some  110  clergy  and  lay  persons 
from  these  judicatories  and  was  a  truly  worth- 
while and  productive  ecumenical  experience. 
Both  of  our  bishops  were  present  and  involv- 
ed in  the  leadership.  From  these  conferences, 
it  is  very  clear  that  our  three  churches  share 
such  a  high  degree  of  common  tradition  and 
heritage  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  and 
patience  until  we  fully  recognize  each  other 
and  are  in  full  communion.  (The  Episcopal 
Church  is  presently  in  communion  with  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  on 
an  iterim  basis.)  A  fourth  such  conference 
will  occur  in  1989. 

The  Ecumenical  Commission  is  also  respon- 
sible for  our  relationship  with  the  North 
Carolina  Council  of  Churches,  of  which  the 
diocese  is  a  member.  Members  of  the  com- 
mission and  Bishop  Estill  hold  seats  in  its 
General  Assembly,  the  Commission  on  Chris- 
tian Unity,  the  Commission  on  Finance  and 
Budget  and  the  Executive  Board.  The  North 
Carolina  Council  of  Churches  is  most  active 
in  the  area  of  social  ministries  such  as  health 
care  for  low  income  people,  low  income  hous- 
ing, toxic  waste  concerns,  the  death  penalty, 
poverty,  prison  concerns  and  alternatives, 
persons  with  AIDS  and  their  problems  and 
day  care  for  children.  About  25  churches  be- 
long to  the  council. 

The  commission  invites  your  inquiries  and 
questions  about  ecumenical  affairs  and  con- 
cerns. Speakers  on  the  current  ecumenical 
scene  are  available  upon  request.  Inquiries 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Ecumenical  Offiver, 
P.O.  Box  596,  Erwin,  NC  28339. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Whitesell 
Ecumenical  Offficer 


Companion  Diocese 
Commission 

"Go  ye  therefore  into  all  the  world.  .  .  " 

Five  years  ago  the  companion  diocese  rela- 
tionship began  between  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Diocese  of  Belize.  The  Right 
Reverend  Keith  A.  McMillan  had  visited  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  relationship  was  officially  established, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  excitement  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  both  dioceses  as  the  relation- 
ship began! 

This  past  year  was  marked  with  the  un- 
timely death  of  Bishop  McMillan,  who  died 
after  a  short  illness.  He  was  a  man  of  vision 
and  the  pivotal  person  for  our  many  wonder- 
ful times  in  Belize.  Martha  Alexander  attend- 
ed his  funeral  in  Kingston,  Jamaica  and  the 
Reverend  Tom  Midyette  was  in  attendance  at 
the  memorial  service  held  in  Belize. 

Even  though  this  tragedy  occurred -the 
relationship  still  continues-since  it  is  indeed 
a  relationship  between  the  two  dioceses. 

In  1988  we  were  grateful  to  all  those  within 
the  diocese -both  individuals  and  churches - 
who  contributed  money  for  Belize.  We  were 
grateful  for  those  who  offered  their  service  to 
Belize  and  we  were  continually  grateful  for 
the  relationship  which  have  been  established 
and  for  the  correspondence  which  takes  place 
between  the  dioceses. 

During  the  year  the  commission  did  an  ex- 
tensive appraisal  of  the  relationship  and  plans 
to  publish  a  summary  of  the  last  five  years  in 
The  Communicant  in  1989.  In  the  summer  a 
youth  trip  comprised  of  10  youths  and  five 
adults  went  to  Belize  for  two  weeks  and  par- 
ticipated with  youth  and  adults  from  Belize 
in  a  youth  mission.  One  of  the  main  projects 
for  those  on  the  trip  was  a  work  project  which 
involved  building  much-needed  windows  for 
St.  Mary's  School.  In  addition  to  the  actual 
physical  labor,  relationships  were  established 
by  the  participants  as  they  worked,  played, 
studied  and  prayed  together.  A  trip  to  a 
Mayan  ruin,  the  Belize  zoo  and  to  Caye 


Caulker  were  among  the  side  trips  that  took 
place. 

Money  was  awarded  to  a  Belizian  student, 
Julie  Moody,  at  St.  Augustine's  to  attend  a 
college  conference. 

The  Right  Reverend  Robert  W.  Estill  and 
the  Reverend  Wilson  Carter  stopped  in  Belize 
in  November  to  establish  some  of  the  plans 
for  the  coming  year. 

A  memorial  for  Bishop  McMillan  and  a  trip 
for  Belizian  youth  to  visit  North  Carolina  are 
planned  for  this  coming  year.  And  the  Angli- 
can News  will  be  distributed  to  all  parishes 
and  missions  in  North  Carolina  in  the  early 
part  of  1989. 

A  part  of  this  commission's  work  reaches 
beyond  Belize.  Scholarship  money  was  made 
available  to  Haiti  and  to  the  Anglican  School 
in  Haifa. 

Martha  B.  Alexander,  Chairman 

Department  of  Planning 
and  Review 

Canon  15,  Section  5,  assigns  to  the  bishop 
and  the  Diocesan  Council  the  responsibility 
for  continual  study  of  the  long-range  objec- 
tives of  the  church's  work  in  the  diocese, 
with  particular  emphasis  on: 

(1)  The  strategy  and  methods  for  church  ex- 
tension. 

(2)  Diocesan  programs  in  religious  educa- 
tion. 

(3)  Diocesan  programs  in  Christian  social 
relations. 

(4)  Diocesan  programs  in  evangelism. 

(5)  Diocesan  support  for  educational  and 
charitable  institutions. 

(6)  The  means  to  achieve  more  adequate 
financial  support  for  diocesan  activities  and 
capital  facilities. 

(7)  New  programs  necessary  to  advance  the 
work  of  the  church  in  the  diocese. 

The  Department  of  Planning  and  Review 
defines  its  role  as  facilitator  to  the  bishop  and 
council  in  conducting  that  study  as  the  basis 
for  the  council's  canonical  report  to  conven- 
tion "setting  forth  its  evaluation  of  the  work 
and  program  of  the  diocese,  the  objectives 
towards  which  it  believes  the  Diocese  must 
work,  and  its  specific  recommendations  for 
objectives  to  be  included  in  the  program  and 
the  budget  of  the  Diocese  for  the  fiscal  year 
next  following  that  for  which  a  budget  is  be- 
ing adopted." 

The  department  reported  to  the  council  on 
November  28,  1988,  expressing  its  understan- 
ding of  the  long-range  objectives  of  the 
diocese  and  their  continued  suitability;  its 
evaluation  of  the  work  and  program  of  the 
diocese  in  addressing  those  objectives  utiliz- 
ing the  seven  guidelines  set  out  in  the  canon; 
and  its  recommended  changes  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  diocese. 

J.  Ward  Purrington,  Chairman 

Department  of  Finance 
and  Business  Methods 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Business  Methods,  as  stated  in  Canon  15 
of  the  diocesan  canons  is  that  it;  "shall  direct, 
coordinate,  and  administer  the  business  af- 
fairs of  the  diocese  not  vested  by  Canon  in 
other  officers  and  agencies  and  not  otherwise 
assigned  by  the  Council."  According  to  these 
stated  guidelines,  the  department  reports  the 
following  activities  in  1988: 

1.  For  the  diocesan  staff,  exclusive  of  the 
two  bishops,  continued  making  progress  in 
the  following  areas:  annual  evaluations  and 
reviews;  job  descriptions. 

2.  Consulted  and  worked  with  the  diocesan 
business  manager  on  numerous  matters,  in- 
cluded among  these  being:  review  and  analy- 
sis of  parish  parochial  reports;  questions  about 
parish  assessment  quotas  based  on  parochial 
reports;  arranging  for  line  of  credit  to  meet 
cash  shortfall  in  ACTS  campaign  for  Confer- 
ence Center  construction. 


3.  Submitted  salary  recommendations  for 
1989  for  the  Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund 
falling  within  the  purview  of  this  department. 

4.  Recommended  clergy  minimum  salary 
increases  for  1989. 

5.  Worked  closely  with  the  Budget  Depart- 


interval  there  has  been  considerable  contact 
with  diocesan  officials,  progress  with  work  of 
the  committee,  and  change  in  the  committee 
membership. 

Services:  Use  of  the  chapel  has  continued  to 
include  an  annual  homecoming  in  October 


Central  America  attracted  numerous  diocesan  peace  missions  in  1988 


ment  to  develop  the  1989  budgets  for  the 
Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund. 

6.  Dealt  with  and  advised  parishes  on  in- 
vestment of  parish  funds. 

7.  Met  with  diocesan  Investment  Commit- 
tee and  members  of  Property  Management 
Department  and  of  Christian  Social  Ministries 
to  discuss  question  of  socially  responsible  in- 
vestments for  the  diocese. 

8.  Recommended  referral  to  the  Committee 
on  Constitution  and  Canons  matter  that  as- 
sessment quotas  be  sent  to  the  parishes  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  diocese  rather  than  secretary 
of  the  diocese  in  order  to  conform  to  actual 
practice. 

9.  Advised  and  assisted  the  treasurer  of  the 
diocese  in  overseeing  the  expenditure  of  dio- 
cesan funds. 

Mahlon  W.  DeLoatch  Jr.,  Chairman 

Committee  of  Friends 
of  Saint  Mary's  Chapel 

This  "annual"  report  covers  two  years  in- 
asmuch as  a  written  report  was  not  submit- 
ted in  November  1987.  During  this  two-year 


and  occasionally  other  functions  such  as 
weddings  and  meetings.  Bishop  Vest  and 
Bishop  Estill  preached  at  the  1987  and  1988 
homecoming  services  respectively,  and  the 
Rev.  Jerry  Fisher  officiated  each  year. 

Financial  Activity  and  Contributions:  Con- 
tributions in  1987  included  a  gift  of  $5,000 
from  the  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church 
Foundation,  plus  $2200  from  homecoming  of- 
ferings and  other  gifts.  In  1988,  most  con- 
tributions were  designated  for  a  memorial 
fund  for  John  Wallace  Bacon  and  totaled 
$1775  through  the  date  of  homecoming.  In- 
terest on  savings  each  year  was  $405  in  1987 
and  $560  in  1988.  Consideration  of  possible 
perpetual  funds  for  the  St.  Mary's  chapel  and 
cemetery  resulted  in  a  visit  with  Ms.  Letty 
Magdanz,  business  manager  of  the  diocese, 
by  Polly  Roberts  in  August  1987.  Ms.  Magdanz 
related  that  the  Helen  L.  Webb  Trust  Fund, 
established  by  the  will  of  Bishop  Cheshire  in 
1937,  has  grown  to  a  principal  of  $6,470  and 
an  interest  of  slightly  over  $8000. 

Progress  and  Proposed  Goals:  Significant  pro- 
gress on  the  chapel  is  under  way  at  this  writ- 
ing. A  moisture  barrier  and  new  interior  walls 
are  being  installed  and  the  finalizing  of  other 
interior  work -staining,  painting,  finishing 
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the  floor,  etc. -is  under  way.  This  represents 
a  major  accomplishment.  The  committee  anti- 
cipates working  on  the  chapel  cemetery  in  1989 
to  the  end  of  identifying  as  many  graves  as  pos- 
sible, repairing  markers  and  adding  plaques. 

Committee  Membership:  For  the  20  years  the 
Committee  of  Friends  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel 
has  been  in  existence,  Wallace  Bacon  has 
served  as  chairman  and  been  a  real  advocate 
of  restoration  and  use  of  the  chapel.  Sadly,  in 
a  human  sense,  Wallace  died  in  April  1988, 
leaving  our  extensive  progress  at  St.  Mary's  as 
a  memorial  to  his  dedication  and  commitment 
to  see  St.  Mary's  fully  restored  and  functional. 
Fortunately,  his  wife,  Mary  Lena,  agreed  to  as- 
sume the  chairmanship  and  give  her  support, 
more  fully,  to  accomplishing  the  goals  we 
have  all  shared.  In  addition,  Warren  Walker, 
one  of  the  original  five  members,  also  died. 
The  committee  selected  three  new  members: 
Mrs.  Don  Johnson,  daughter  of  Wallace  and 
Mary  Lean;  the  Rev.  Bruce  Lawrence;  and 
David  Lyle,  all  residents  of  the  St.  Mary's 
community. 

Polly  Roberts,  Vice-Chairman 


Proposed  1989  Budgets 

There  are  a  number  of  unresolved  factors 
which  require  further  consideration  before 
presentation  of  a  proposed  budget  for  1989; 
therefore,  the  proposed  budget  for  1989  is  not 
published  in  this  issue  of  The  Communicant. 

The  Budget  Department  will  submit  its  rec- 
ommendation at  the  January  11,  1989  meeting 
of  the  Diocesan  Council. 

Thomas  Fanjoy,  Chairman 
Budget  Department 

Department  of 
Property  Management 

The  Department  of  Property  Management 
met  three  times  during  the  year.  Members  of 
the  Department  also  met  with  the  Investment 
Committee  at  their  regular  meetings,  and  at  a 
special  meeting  with  the  Investment  Commit- 
tee and  representatives  from  the  Christian 
Social  Ministries  Commission  to  explore 
socially  responsible  investing. 

A  contact  was  made  for  maintenance  of  the 
cemetery  in  Gulf.  The  church  building  that 
had  stood  there  was  moved  some  years  ago 
and  the  cemetery  has  not  been  cared  for. 

Refurbishing  the  interior  of  the  Diocesan 
House  was  continued,  and  a  commercial 
cleaner  was  contracted  with  to  do  the  routine 
cleaning  of  the  Diocesan  House. 

Work  is  continuing  on  the  property  file 
which  will  include  pictures,  locations,  descrip- 
tions, and  other  pertinent  information  on  all 
mission  and  other  diocesan  property. 

The  diocesan  insurance  program -fire,  theft, 
and  liability -was  reviewed,  and  a  full  report 
made  to  Council. 

The  department  recommended  to  the  Stan- 
ding Committee  that  a  piece  of  property  on 
Bald  Head  Island,  given  to  the  ACTS  cam- 
paign, be  sold  following  usual  procedures. 

Bishop  Estill  appointed  members  to  the  His- 
toric Church  Committee  as  provided  by  Can- 
on 15,  and  an  initial  meeting  has  been  held. 

Jane  House,  Chairman 

Trustees  of  the  Francis  J. 
Murdoch  Memorial  Society 

The  Francis  J.  Murdoch  Memorial  Society 
was  founded  by  Margaret  Murdoch  to  honor 
her  brother,  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Murdoch,  late 
rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Salisbury.  The  society 
makes  loans  to  persons  preparing  for  the  or- 
dained ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
loan  being  converted  to  a  non-repayable  grant 
when  the  recipient  is  ordained. 

Application  forms  for  grants  from  the  socie- 
ty may  be  obtained  from  the  convenor  of  the 
trustees,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Journal 


of  the  Convention.  Completed  applications 
should  be  endorsed  by  the  applicants  rector 
or  vicar  and  sent  to  the  convenor  for  trustee 
action. 

During  1988,  the  society  made  grants  to 
John  K.  Gibson,  Timothy  J.  Patterson,  Sonja 
S.  Hudson,  Katherine  J.  Broadway,  Samuel 
Johnson  Howard,  and  Lisa  G.  Fischbeck. 

Because  of  the  unusually  large  number  of 
requests  for  support  this  year,  allocations  to 
each  individual  were  depressingly  small.  This 
is  especially  regrettable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  other  sources  of  support  for  theological 
education  are  declining. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  the  diocese 
to  make  a  significant  effort  to  raise  new  funds 
for  the  support  of  those  studying  for  the  or- 
dained ministry.  The  Murdoch  Society  stands 
ready  to  assist  in  this  enterprise  should  the 
diocese  decide  to  undertake  such  an  effort. 

Earl  H.  Brill,  Convenor 


Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
Study  the  Funding  of 
Diocesan  Budgets 

The  Committee  to  Study  the  Funding  of 
Diocesan  Budgets  has  met  twice  since  its  ap- 
pointment by  the  172nd  Convention.  We  have 
undertaken  study  in  three  areas:  (1)  to  learn 
the  history  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  current  quota  and  assessment  funding 
procedure  in  the  diocese;  (2)  to  compare  the 
funding  procedures  of  other  dioceses  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  especially  in  the  Fourth 
Province;  and  (3)  to  understand  the  rationale 
for  our  present  system  and  evaluate  its  con- 
gruency  with  the  stewardship  theology  we  are 
teaching  in  the  church  today. 

It  is  notable  that  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
presently,  there  are  only  17  dioceses  which 
have  a  "two  budget"  system,  as  we  do  in  this 
diocese.  Eighty-three  dioceses  have  a  unified 
budget.  There  are  wider  variations  as  to 
whether  congregational  giving  at  the  diocesan 
level  is  on  a  voluntary  basis,  a  mandatory 
assessment  basis,  or  some  combination  of  the 
two.  It  has  evolved  in  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  that  the  budget  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  episcopate  is  based  on  a  mandatory 
assessment  and  the  program  budget  is  based 
on  a  voluntary  contribution,  with  a  suggested 
quota  for  each  congregation.  Both  are  based 
on  a  complex  formula  administered  by  the 
Diocesan  Council  through  the  office  of  the 
Business  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
two  budgets  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
to  be  unified.  If  so,  a  decision  must  be  made 
to  continue  the  present  "quota  and  assess- 
ment" funding  system  or  move  toward  a  more 
voluntary  system,  perhaps  with  suggested 
minimum  amounts  or  percentage  guidelines. 
Regardless  of  the  course  we  follow,  it  is  es- 
sential that  our  approach  to  diocesan  funding 
be  grounded   in  and  congruent  with  sound 
principles  of  Biblical  stewardship,  as  well  as 
wise  financial  management. 

We  believe  that  these  are  important  and 
complex  issues  which  need  future  study  and 
discussion.  We  look  forward  to  continuing 
the  deliberations  of  this  committee  and  invite 
the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  diocesan  com- 
munity in  1989. 

Henry  N.  Parsley  Jr.,  Chair 


AIDS  Committee 

The  AIDS  Committee  of  the  diocese  is  com- 
mitted to  enabling  our  church  to  respond 
with  care  and  love  to  those  persons  in  our 
society  affected  by  AIDS.  In  spite  of  the  deep, 
often  irrational  fear  which  this  epidemic  has 
evoked  throughout  our  society  and  the  moral 
perplexity  which  often  swirls  around  it,  AIDS 
is  in  essence  a  tragic  disease  which  causes 
great  human  suffering.  It  has  moral  dimen- 
sions to  be  sure,  as  do  many  human  diseases. 
But  the  urgent  and  central  issue  in  our  re- 
sponse to  AIDS  must  be  the  alleviation  of 
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human  suffering.  Together  our  goal  must  be 
to  control  its  spread,  provide  effective  and 
compassionate  care  for  those  who  contract  it, 
and  seek  its  cure. 

We  believe  that  the  Episcopal  Church  has  a 
significant  role  to  play  and  leadership  to  offer 
in  this  effort.  Rather  than  distance  ourselves 
in  fear,  we  wish  to  reach  out.  Not  only  do 
persons  affected  by  AIDS  need  to  receive  the 
pastoral  care  and  compassion  of  the  church, 
but  there  are  urgent  needs  for  housing,  eco- 
nomic assistance,  and  legislative  action  on 
their  behalf.  We  challenge  the  congregations 
of  our  diocese  to  become  involved  and  offer 
their  resources  to  meet  such  needs  in  our 
several  communities. 

The  second  AIDS  conference  of  the  diocese 
was  held  Nov.  11-12  at  Christ  Church,  Char- 
lotte, with  some  70  persons  in  attendance.  It 
was  an  effective  conference,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  begin  equipping  persons  in  our 
congregations  to  help  provide  ministry  in  and 
through  local  churches  to  persons  affected  by 
AIDS.  Present  at  the  conference  were  mem- 
bers of  AIDS  service  organizations  in  the  Pied- 
mont area,  Professor  John  Snow  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  the  Ensemble  Theatre  Company  of  the 
Weaver  Center  in  Greensboro,  and  a  number 
of  experts  from  the  health  and  human  care 
community. 

The  AIDS  Committee  hopes  to  continue 
building  a  network  of  resources  and  caring  in 
our  diocese  as  we  seek  ways  to  respond  to 
the  escalating  need  which  confronts  us.  We 
invite  any  and  all  who  are  concerned  about 
AIDS  to  join  us  in  this  effort. 

Henry  N.  Parsley  Jr.,  Chair 


Archdeacon 

To  work  and  minister  in  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor. 
This  past  summer,  I  was  one  of  your  deputies 
to  the  General  Convention.  Thank  you  for 
electing  me.  I  also  took  a  sabbatical  this  year, 
three  months  from  the  first  of  September 
through  November.  This  enabled  me  to  take 
the  time  to  get  a  little  different  perspective 
on  the  life  which  God  has  given  to  me  and 
on  the  ministries  to  which  I  am  called.  Again, 
thank  you  for  allowing  and  encouraging  me 
through  the  bishops  and  Diocesan  Council, 
to  observe  a  sabbatical.  Sabbath  is  a  great 
and  wonderful  gift  to  the  world,  from  God 
through  our  Jewish  and  Christian  faith. 

The  work  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  is 
dealt  with  in  another  report.  This  brief  report 
highlights  the  program  side  of  my  ministry. 

The  Education  and  Training  Commission  is 
working  to  break  new  ground  and  settle  into 
new  patterns  under  a  new  chair,  Betty  Johnson 
from  St.  John's,  Charlotte.  Important  Christian 
Education  resolutions  were  passed  at  General 
Convention  and  work  has  begun  to  imple- 
ment these. 

The  Stewardship  Commission,  under  the 
direction  of  Ted  Voorhees  remains  strong. 
The  annual  Spring  Stewardship  Conference, 
featuring  Bishop  John  MacNaughton,  was 
well  attended.  The  commission  offered  a  one- 
day  fall  conference  with  the  Rev.  Charles 
Minifie  from  the  College  of  Preachers  and  a 
one  evening  meeting  in  the  Rocky  Mount 
Convocation.  On  site,  local,  assistance  has 
been  given  to  several  congregations.  Five  per- 
sons have  been  trained  as  stewardship  con- 
sultants. The  merger  of  the  Stewardship  Com- 
mission with  the  Land  Stewardship  Commis- 
sion will  bring  new  opportunities  for  creative 
work  in  1989.  The  Rev.  Ted  Voorhees  retires 
as  chair  of  the  commission.  I  will  miss  his 
contributions.  I  am  proud  of  the  Stewardship 
Commission. 

The  Small  Church  Commission  remains 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Harrison  T. 
Simons,  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on  small 
churches  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  As  the 
members  of  this  convention  are  aware,  the 
majority  of  congregations  in  the  diocese  are 
small.  This  is  true  throughout  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Small  Church  Commission  has 
especially  sought  to  be  sensitive  to  the  small, 
rural,  struggling  congregations.  The  excite- 
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ment  and  dynamic  activity  seen  on  the  1-85 
corridor  is  not  shared  in  all  corners  of  the 
state.  The  commission  has  served  as  a  council 
of  advice  to  the  bishops,  designed  programs 
for  the  small  churches,  and  has  responded  to 
specific  requests  for  assistance  and  support. 

The  Planned  Giving  Commission  has  gain- 
ed new  leadership  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Glenn  Busch  as  chair.  The  Rev.  Royal 
Dedrick  continues  his  ministry  as  Planned 
Giving  Officer.  I  encourage  you  to  call  on 
Glenn,  Roy,  and  this  commission  to  help  you 
to  live  out  the  stewardship  rubric  of  the 
Prayer  Book  (page  445|  regarding  our  need 
plan. 

Najla  Nave  was  chair  of  the  Youth  Com- 
mission this  past  year.  Frances  Payne  has  fin- 
ished her  first  full  year  as  Youth  Coordinator 
for  the  diocese.  Her  work  with  the  Youth 
Commission  has  been  significant.  Youth  pro- 
grams for  our  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students,  designed  to  support  local  congrega- 
tionally  based  youth  ministry,  have  been  ex- 
panded. 

The  Department  of  Mission  and  Outreach 
has  been  ably  chaired  and  guided  by  Anne 
Tomlinson.  She  retires  this  year  and  I  will 
miss  her  steady  guidance.  I  assist  that  depart- 
ment with  its  work  as  well  as  the  closely  re- 
lated quarterly  meetings  of  convocation  deans 
and  wardens.  The  bulk  of  the  programs  of 
the  diocese  are  carried  out  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Department  of  Mission  and  Outreach. 

Among  many  miscellaneous  ministries,  I 
am  especially  proud  of  my  work  on  the  annu- 
al secretaries  and  the  annual  senior  wardens 
conferences.  I  also  coordinate  the  annual  cler- 
gy conference  and  the  annual  clergy  retreat, 
produce  a  nine  times  a  year  newsletter  for 
clergy  and  diocesan  lay  leaders,  and  maintain 
a  modest  resource  center  at  the  Diocese 
House.  This  year  coming,  the  Department  of 
Mission  and  Outreach  has  encouraged  me  to 
add  a  gathering  of  all  of  the  chairpersons  of 
diocesan  commissions  and  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  ministries  and  shar- 
ing information  and  support. 

The  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  is  a  strong 
diocese,  with  able,  mature,  and  steady  clergy 
and  lay  leadership.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part 
of  it. 

The  Ven.  Neff  Powell 

Christian  Social  Ministries 

Christian  Social  Ministries  highlights  for  1988: 

1.  Visitation  and  Consultation:  In  1988  I  trav- 
eled about  15,000  miles  making  visitations 
with  congregations  and  doing  ecumenical 
work  on  behalf  of  the  diocse.  CSM  Commis- 
sion members  met  regularly  to  work  on  their 
agendas,  consulting  one  another  on  inter- 
related work. 

2.  Greensboro  Episcopal  Housing  Ministry.  As 
of  December  1,  there  is  a  full-time  housing 
person  in  place  in  Greensboro.  Using  local 
and  diocesan  funds,  he  will  develop  local  low 
income  housing  and  serve  as  a  consultant  to 
the  diocese. 

3.  Diocesan  Investments:  Working  with  the 
Diocesan  Council,  CSM  has  set  in  motion  a 
process  whereby  the  diocese  will  be  able  to 
examine  our  financial  investments  from  a 
socially  responsible  perspective.  At  present, 
for  example,  the  trust  department  managing 
our  portfolio  has  large  holdings  in  South 
Africa  and  we  have  about  30  investments  in 
that  country.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can  look  at 
our  investments  with  an  eye  on  issues  such 
as  health,  environment,  minority  and 
women's  concerns. 

4.  Central  America:   In  November,  Bishop 
Estill  accompanied  an  18-person  delegation 
from  the  diocese  to  Honduras.  This  was  in 
answer  to  his  prior  question,  "What  is  the 
role  of  our  diocese  in  Central  America?"  The 
delegation  took  representatives  from  various 
special  interest  groups  in  the  diocese  (peace, 
youth,  ECW,  farmworkers,  etc.)  and  they  are 
presently  mapping  out  a  strategy  for  future 
work  in  the  region.  One  plan  already  in  place 
is  to  send  a  diocesan  youth  team  to  Honduras 
in  1989. 
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5.  Lobbying:  This  year  we  put  in  place  a 
full-time  lobbyist  to  represent  the  social  con- 
cerns of  the  diocese  at  our  General  Assembly. 
The  Rev.  Barbara  Armstrong  will  be  actively 
involved  during  the  upcoming  1989  session, 
directing  our  focus  on  issues  such  as  the  el- 
derly, migrant  workers,  AIDS,  the  homeless 
and  criminal  justice. 

6.  Conferences:  CSM  helped  diocesan  com- 
mittees plan  and  implement  a  number  of  con- 
ferences. Of  particular  note  are  the  confer- 
ences on  human  sexuality,  peace,  AIDS,  rac- 
ism and  alcoholism. 

7.  Grants:  Through  the  CSM  office  in  1988, 
we  were  able  to  help  get  over  $125,000  worth 
of  grants  and  donations  for  the  diocese  to  do 
regional  social  ministries  projects. 

8.  Middle  East  Peace:  This  past  summer  I 
made  my  second  trip  to  Israel  and  the  Oc- 
cupied Territories.  Using  our  diocesan  peace 
network,  we  are  raising  that  issue  to  a  higher 
level  of  attention  in  the  diocese.  In  Novem- 
ber, we  hosted  Mubarak  Awad,  Palestinian 
peace  activist,  in  a  Raleigh  forum  and  plan  in 
1989  to  do  similar  events  around  the  diocese. 

9.  Relief  Work:  Raleigh  was  hit  by  a  tornado, 
Nicaragua  and  Jamaica  by  a  hurricane,  and 
Armenia  by  an  earthquake.  Because  we  now 
have  a  diocesan  representative,  Linda  Hensley, 
as  our  first  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World 
Relief  person,  we  are  raising  funds  to  meet 
those  tragedies,  as  well  as  future  disasters. 

10.  Racism:  CSM  is  expanding  its  member- 
ship and  concern  over  the  rising  racism  evi- 
denced in  North  Carolina.  In  1989  we  plan  to 
do  major  work  in  this  area. 

11.  Criminal  Justice:  In  1988  we  worked  to 
change  the  death  penalty  age  in  North  Caro- 
lina from  21  to  under  18  and  continued  in  our 
effort,  with  the  N.C.  Council  of  Churches  to 
foster  alternatives  to  prison.  That  effort  will 
continue  in  1989. 

The  Rev.  E.  James  Lewis,  CSM  Director 


RESOLUTIONS 


Humane  Services  for 
the  Mentally  111 

Whereas,  the  Christian  church  recognizes 
that  all  persons,  including  those  with  mental 
illness,  are  children  of  God;  and 

whereas  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  a  basic  right  to  at  least  a  mini- 
mal standard  of  health  care;  and 

whereas  historically,  persons  with  mental  ill- 
ness have  been  removed  from  communities 
and  imprisoned  or  placed  in  institutions 
which  are  poorly  staffed,  inadequately  fund- 
ed and  offer  little  or  no  rehabilitative  pro- 
gramming; and 

whereas  the  trend  of  deinstitutionalization  in 
recent  years  has  led  to  large  scale  homeless- 
ness  and  the  further  aggravation  of  their  psy- 
chiatric problems  and, 

whereas  these  problems  frequently  iead  to 
readmission,  failure  to  receive  appropriate 
services  and  an  increased  incidence  of  victim- 
ization, alcoholism  and  other  forms  of  sub- 
stance abuse  and  or  suicide; 

therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-third  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina go  on  record  as  supporting  humane  ser- 
vices for  our  brothers  and  sisters  with  mental 
illness  which  include; 

Safe  and  healthful  conditions  in  psychiatric 
hospitals  and  other  institutions. 

Adequately  paid  and  trained  staff  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  so  as  to  promote  mental  health 
and  well  being. 

Programs  to  help  persons  with  mental  ill- 
ness make  successful  transitions  from  institu- 
tions into  the  community. 


Increased  availability  of  community  based 
residential  and  outpatient  programs  and  ser- 
vices. 

Guaranteed  access  to  specialized  groups 
such  as  the  homeless,  AIDS  patients,  children, 
the  elderly  and  persons  with  chronic  and 
severe  mental  illness. 

therefore  be  it  further  resolved  that 
parishes  and  individuals  of  this  diocese  sup- 
port the  health  and  well  being  of  persons 
with  mental  illness  through  support  of  their 
local  Mental  Health  Association  and  other 
organizations  which  promote  mental  health 
and  through  expressing  their  concerns  of  the 
same  to  their  local,  state  and  federal  officials. 

be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  to  North  Carolina  members 
of  Congress  and  to  all  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  McNeely 

Supporting  the  Ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Barbara  Harris 
as  Suffragan  Bishop 

Whereas,  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts 
chose  the  Reverend  Barbara  Harris  to  be  its 
Suffragan  Bishop  in  a  fair  and  legitimate  elec- 
tion on  September  24th,  1988; 

whereas,  in  fulfilling  the  canonical  require- 
ments for  ordination,  the  Reverend  Barbara 
Harris  is  an  eligible  candidate  to  be  a  Bishop 
in  the  Episcopal  Church; 

whereas,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  has  had  the  canonical 
responsibility  to  determine  any  impediments 
of  an  elected  person  of  another  diocese  to  be 
a  Bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  to 
report  such  findings  to  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts; 

whereas,  no  canonical  impediments  have  been 
determined  which  would  prevent  the  election 
of  the  Reverend  Barbara  Harris  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church; 

BE  it  resolved  that  this  1989  Convention  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  approve  and 
support  the  election  of  the  Reverend  Barbara 
Harris  to  be  a  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Massachusetts. 

The  Rev.  David  Williams 

The  Rev.  Earl  Brill 

The  Rev.  Anne  Hodges-Copple 


Land  Stewardship 

Whereas  the  laws  of  our  state  and  nation  ex- 
press our  deeply  rooted  values  and  our  hope 
for  creation  and  civilization; 

whereas  we  recognize  an  increasingly  serious 
conflict  between  these  values  and  our  environ- 
ment, between  our  hopes  and  our  society; 

therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina requests  that  our  lawmakers  imbue  their 
work  with  a  special  concern  for  its  effect  on 
natural  Creation. 

W.  D.  Bullock 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Enfield 


Diocesan  Land  Stewardship 

Whereas  pollution  of  the  air,  water,  and  land 
in  our  communities,  state,  nation  and  world 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  impor- 
tant problems  facing  us  at  this  time;  and 

whereas  members  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  have  long  occupied  positions  of 


leadership  in  the  Land  Stewardship  Commis- 
sion and  Council,  and  other  organizations  de- 
voted to  the  preservation  of  God's  Creation; 

therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  urges  its  parishes  and  mis- 
sions, under  the  leadership  of  the  Land  Ste- 
wardship Commission,  to  sponsor  and  con- 
duct programs  to  educate  and  heighten  the 
awareness  of  our  people  concerning  this  vital 
problem,  and  their  opportunities  for  effective 
action  to  help  solve  it. 

W.  D.  Bullock 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Enfield 


Affirming  Youth  Work 

Whereas:  Young  people  often  have  no  reli- 
gious background  which  can  give  them  the 
strength  and  guidance  to  choose  well  among 
the  conflicting  temptations  and  choices  of 
this  life;  and 

whereas:  Many  youth  have  ever  become 
mired  in  the  life  endangering  world  of  drugs, 
illicit  sex,  senseless  violence  in  the  false  hope 
of  giving  them  satisfaction  and  happiness;  and 

whereas:  Research  shows  that  if  people  are 
not  exposed  to  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  by 
the  time  they  leave  high  school,  the  chances 
are  greatly  reduced  that  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  story  of  salvation; 

therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  this  173rd 
convention  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
commend  and  affirm  the  youth  work  of  the 
congregations  in  this  diocese. 

and  be  it  further  resolved:  That  parishes 
and  missions  actively  support  community 
organizations  which  strive  to  meet  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  young  people  for  inclusion, 
hope  and  guidance,  both  secular  and  religious; 

and  be  it  further  resolved:  that  all  con- 
gregations intentionally  include  their  young 
people  in  all  levels  of  congregational  life  and 
in  the  full  life  of  this  diocese. 

The  Rev.  David  C.  Sweeney 
Youth  Commission 

Diocesan  Personnel 
Committee 

Whereas,  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  is 
committed  to  fair,  equitable,  and  humane 
treatment  of  those  employed  by  the  Diocese, 
the  congregations,  and  related  institutions, 
and 

whereas,  the  Commission  on  the  State  of  the 
Church  has  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
Diocesan  Personnel  Committee  to  oversee 
our  personnel  policies, 

therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  173rd 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  instruct  the  Bishop  and 
Diocesan  Council  to  appoint  a  Personnel  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council,  and 

be  it  further  resolved  that  the  said  Person- 
nel Committee  be  instructed  to: 

1.  Prepare,  for  approval  by  Council,  a  Com- 
pensation Guide,  including  information  con- 
cerning salary  and  benefits  for  both  clergy 
and  lay  employees  of  the  Diocese,  the  con- 
gregations and  related  institutions; 

2.  Survey,  in  preparation  of  the  Compensa- 
tion Guide,  the  lay  employees  of  the  Diocese, 
the  congregations,  and  related  institutions  to 
determine  the  number  and  type  of  employ- 
ees, their  salary  ranges,  and  their  accompany- 
ing benefits; 

3.  Publish  each  year,  on  the  authority  of 
Diocesan  Council,  a  schedule  of  minimum 
salary  standards  for  both  clergy  and  lay  em- 
ployees; 

4.  Publish  and  make  available  to  all  clergy 
and  lay  employees  current  information  about 


medical  and  dental  insurance  and  ail  other 
employee  benefits. 


The  Rev.  Earl  H.  Brill 


On  Abortion 


Whereas,  we  recognize  that  abortion  is  an  in- 
tensely personal,  sensitive,  painful,  confus- 
ing, and  potentially  divisive  issue,  and 

whereas,  we  cherish  our  Anglican  gift  for 
"via  media"  and  our  knack  for  occasionally 
speaking  the  truth  gently  and  with  love, 

therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  the  dele- 
gates of  this  173rd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  offer  to 
one  another  and  to  the  world  the  following 
affirmations: 

1.  Life  is  a  holy  gift  and  a  sacred  trust. 

2.  Only  for  the  gravest  reasons  may  life  be 
taken  and  then  only  with  "fear  and  trembling." 

3.  We  recognize  the  following  weighty  cir- 
cumstances when  the  taking  of  another's  life 
may  be  justified: 

a.  Self  Defense— when  one's  or  one's  family's 
lives  are  about  to  be  taken, 

b.  Time  of  War— when  the  lives  of  one's 
countrymen  or  allies  are  threatened  by  acts  of 
war. 

c.  Capital  Punishment— when,  after  consid- 
erable due  process,  a  person  has  been  found 
guilty  of  wantonly  and  repeatedly  shedding 
innocent  blood, 

d.  Abortion— when  a  mother's  life  is  physi- 
cally threatened  or  when  she  is  the  victim  of 
rape  or  incest. 

4.  Our  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the  traditions  of  our  church,  and  our 
own  reasoning  all  lead  us  to  affirm  [by  faith) 
that  life  begins  at  conception. 

5.  Because  we  recognize  the  genuine  pain 
and  distress  that  are  generated  both  economi- 
cally and  emotionally  by  unwanted  pregnan- 
cies, and  because  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
pain  (when  it  is  not  the  result  of  rape,  incest, 
or  a  serious  physical  threat  to  the  mother's 
life)  justifies  abortion,  we  must  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  prevent  unwanted  pregnancies  and  to 
provide  money  and  emotional  support  when 
such  pregnancies  occur. 

6.  For  all  of  the  reasons  above  we  believe 
that  the  point  at  which  a  woman  should  exer- 
cise control  over  her  own  body  is  prior  to 
pregnancy.  Once  the  new  life  has  been  con- 
ceived, it  deserves  its  mother's,  father's,  and 
society's  love,  support,  and  protection. 

7.  While  we  applaud  the  pro-life  motive  of 
"Operation  Rescue,"  we  oppose  the  tactics  of 
illegally  sitting  in  and  overcrowding  abortion 
clinics  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  Invasion  of  the  woman's  privacy— 
although  we  realize  that  the  fetus  has  a  lot 
more  than  privacy  at  stake, 

b.  Ineffective— not  many  lives  are  saved, 
and 

c.  Counter  productive— the  backlash  may 
actually  result  in  more  needless  deaths  as  peo- 
ple get  their  backs  up. 

The  Rev   Glenn  Gould 


Against  Executing  the 
Mentally  111  and  Retarded 

Whereas  Jesus  sought  liberation  and  em- 
powerment for  the  afflicted  and  infirmed 
through  his  compassionate  ministry  of  heal- 
ing and  guidance; 

whereas  we  follow  our  Lords  example  and 
seek  to  provide  safe  communities  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded  within 
which  they  can  live  with  dignity  and  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  into  full  personhood  in  the  im- 
age of  God; 

whereas  we  as  servants  of  God  seek  not  to 
break  the  bruised  reed; 

be  it  resolved  that  this  173rd  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
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The    Communicant 


Carolina  petition  the  Governor  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  enact  laws  which  prohibit 
the  execution  of  severely  mentally  ill  and 
mentally  retarded  people; 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  we  petition 

the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  to 
provide  alternatives  to  the  sentence  of  death 
for  the  severely  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
retarded  which  will  contain  and  restrict  those 
convicted  but  which  will  also  afford  them 
safety,  dignity,  and  the  opportunity  to  know 
the  redeeming  and  transforming  love  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Vickie  B.  Sigmon 
St.  Anne's,  Winston-Salem 


The  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative 

Whereas:  The  68th  General  Convention 
(1985)  passed  a  resolution  expressing  "opposi- 
tion to  President  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  known  popularly  as  Star  Wars,"  and 
asking  that  members  of  Congress  "withhold 
funds  for  studies"  of  the  feasibility  of  SDI;  and 

whereas:  There  is  strong  opposition  to  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  in  the  scientific 
community  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  lack 
of  scientific  evidence  that  such  a  system  can 
be  created,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  effect 
that  the  attempt  to  build  such  a  system  will 


community,"  and  calls  on  the  Diocese  to  "de- 
velop spiritual  and  liturgical  instructional 
models  and  resources," 

now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  That  the 
173rd  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
and  thanksgiving  the  ministry  provided  by  St. 
John's  House,  Durham,  which  serves  as  such 
a  resource  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Diocese. 

be  it  further  resolved  That  this  Convention 
call  upon  the  people  of  the  diocese  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  St. 
John's  House  for  worship,  prayer,  spiritual 
direction,  and  retreat;  and  to  support  the  min- 
istry of  St.  John's  House  by  their  prayers,  en- 
couragement, and  financial  contributions  as 
may  be  appropriate,  whether  individually  or 
parochially. 

The  Rev.  Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano 

On  Honorable 
Political  Campaigns 

Whereas  many  candidates  at  the  national, 
state  and  local  levels  in  the  1988  election 
devoted  much  of  their  campaign  time  to 
distortions,  half-truths  and  personal  attacks 
on  their  opponents  rather  than  to  identifying 
and  addressing  the  important  issues  of  the 
campaign,  and 


Ruth  Anderson  of  St.  Mark's,  Raleigh,  leads  communications  workshop  for  parish  newsletter  editors. 


have  on  the  potential  for  first-strike  capabili- 
ties and  the  escalation  of  the  arms  race;  and 

whereas:  The  current  budget  deficits  threaten 
both  the  economic  security  of  the  nation  and 
the  basic  "safety  net"  programs  whereby  we 
seek  to  meet  our  minimum  responsibilities  to 
those  in  greatest  need, 

Resolved:  This  173rd  Convention  expresses 
its  support  for  the  General  Convention's 
resolution  in  opposition  to  the  spending  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  and  directs  that  the  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  delega- 
tion to  the  United  States  Congress. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Kortheuer 


St.  John's  House,  Durham 

Whereas  the  Mission  Statement  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  adopted  at 
its  170th  Convention,  states,  in  part,  that  "we 
fulfill  our  Baptismal  Covenant  by  deepening 
our  spiritual  lives  as  part  of  the  worshipping 


whereas  pre-election  polling  showed  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  were  dis- 
pleased with  the  manner  in  which  the  cam- 
paign was  conducted,  and 

whereas  a  large  percentage  of  the  American 
electorate  expressed  their  displeasure  by  not 
voting  on  November  8,  1988,  and 

whereas  approximately  fifty  percent  of  those 
who  did  vote  indicated  that  they  were  casting 
their  vote  against  rather  than  for  a  particular 
candidate, 

be  it  resolved  that  this  173rd  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  calls 
for  candidates  in  future  elections  to  conduct 
their  campaigns  with  honesty  and  integrity 
and  to  devote  their  energy  and  resources  to 
dealing  with  the  important  issues  of  their  re- 
spective campaigns. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  copies  of  this 

resolution  be  sent  to  the  national  and  North 
Carolina  chairs  of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Parties. 

The  Rev.  Downs  C.  Spitler 


In  Support  of  AIDS 

Anti-Discrimination 

Legislation 

Whereas  there  currently  have  been  over  648 
persons  in  North  Carolina  who  have  been 
identified  with  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  and  that  this  number  is  expected 
to  double  within  the  next  fifteen  months;  and 

whereas  there  have  been  documented  cases 
in  which  persons  with  AIDS  or  persons 
perceived  to  have  AIDS  have  lost  their  jobs, 
housing,  insurance,  or  have  otherwise  suf- 
fered discrimination  because  of  their  identifi- 
cation with  AIDS;  and 

whereas  the  State  AIDS  Task  Force  and  the 
Legislative  Study  Commission  have  seen  the 
need  for  and  recommended  legislation  to  pro- 
tect persons  with  AIDS  from  discrimination; 
and 

whereas  the  act  of  discrimination  against  any 
human  being  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
philosophy  and  teachings  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ, 

therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  support 
and  urge  the  passage  of  legislation  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  which 
would  prohibit  discrimination  in  the  areas  of 
housing,  employment,  insurance,  public  ser- 
vices, public  transportation,  or  in  the  use  of 
places  of  public  accommodation,  against  any 
person  in  North  Carolina  who  has  AIDS, 
AIDS  Related  Complex,  who  tests  positive  for 
the  AIDS  virus,  or  who  is  perceived  to  have 
any  of  the  above;  and 

be  it  further  resolved  that  we  urge  all 
Episcopalians  and,  indeed,  all  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  to  contact  their  local  State 
legislators  and  senators  to  request  their  sup- 
port and  votes  for  such  anti-discrimination 
legislation;  and 

be  it  finally  resolved  that  the  delegates  of 
this  173rd  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  further  endorse  this 
resolution  by  requesting  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
chairpersons  and  all  members  of  House  and 
Senate  committees  to  which  this  proposed 
legislation  might  be  assigned  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Parsley,  Chairperson 
Diocesan  AIDS  Committee 


Inclusive  Language  in 
Diocesan  Communication 

Be  It  Resolved  That  guidelines  for  the  use 
of  inclusive  language  be  developed  for  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  by  a  Committee 
with  representatives  from  the  Commission  on 
Women's  Issues,  Christian  Social  Ministries 
Commission,  the  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Education  and  Training  Com- 
mission, in  order  that  such  inclusive  language 
might  become  the  norm  for  all  written  and 
spoken  communication,  in  all  diocesan  re- 
ports and  publications,  including  The  Commu- 
nicant, Please  Note,  and  the  Diocesan  Journal, 
as  of  1  January,  1990; 

and  be  it  further  resolved  that  these  guide- 
lines be  copied  and  distributed  to  all  clergy 
and  Christian  Education  contact  persons  with- 
in the  diocese  by  1  January,  1990,  for  use  in 
preaching  and  teaching,  as  well  as  in  daily 
conversation; 

and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Standing 
Liturgical  commission's  educational  packet  on 
inclusive  language  be  copied  and  distributed 
to  every  parish  in  the  diocese  with  encour- 


agement to  use  these  materials  in  adult  edca- 
tion  prior  to  1  January,  1990. 

The  Rev.  William  Brettmann,  Chair 
Christian  Social  Ministries  Commission 


On  Human  Sexuality 

Our  General  Convention,  meeting  last  sum- 
mer in  Detroit,  took  action  to  encourage  dia- 
logue within  the  church  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  homosexuality.  In  that  spirit; 

be  it  resolved  that  this  173rd  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  en- 
courages all  parishes  and  missions  to  partici- 
pate in  open  and  non-judgmental  discussion 
on  human  sexuality;  using  the  resources  of 
the  Pastoral  Concerns  Committee  on  Homo- 
sexuality. 

The  Rev.  William  Coolidge,  Chairman 

Pastoral  Concerns  Committee 

on  Homosexuality 

On  Celebrating  and 
Strengthening  Marriage 
and  Family 

Whereas  the  present  era  is  marked  by  many 
forces  tending  to  weaken  family  bonds. 

be  it  resolved  that  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  hereby  instruct  the  Education  and 
Training  Commission  and  the  Commission  on 
Marriage  to  work  together  within  the  coming 
year  to  generate  activities  and  events  that 
will  celebrate  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
the  Christian  family,  and  to  develop  special 
educational  events  that  enable  individual 
parishes  to  support  family  life  in  ways  that 
strengthen  the  marriage  bonds  and  reduce  the 
stresses  that  cause  so  many  marriages  to  fail. 

The  Rev.  Fielder  Israel,  Chair 
The  Commission  on  Marriage 

Freedom  of  Religion 

Whereas:  Judges  have  ordered  young  people 
not  to  say  a  private  grace  over  their  school 
lunch,  and 

whereas:  Newspapers  have  adopted  editorial 
policies  that  born-again  Christians  should  not 
be  police  chiefs  because  they  might  let  their 
beliefs  influence  their  actions,  and 

whereas:  The  entertainment  media  regularly 
attacks  the  most  sacred  beliefs  of  Christians, 
and 

whereas:  Federal  money  for  college  loans  has 
been  withheld  from  Christian  colleges 
because  of  religious  beliefs  in  conflict  with 
government  policy,  and 

whereas:  Church-sponsored  hospitals  have 
been  ordered  to  perform  abortions  in  viola- 
tion of  their  religious  beliefs, 

whereas:  Court  rulings  and  legislative  actions 
continue  to  expand  the  power  of  government 
to  intrude  into  the  private  beliefs  and  actions 
of  various  parts  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 

whereas:  These  actions  violate  the  "Free  Ex- 
ercise of  Religion"  as  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and 

whereas:  These  actions  show  a  clear  effort 
by  government  and  the  media  to  restrict  and 
bring  into  disrepute  the  religion  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and 

whereas:  Such  actions  have  historically  pre- 
ceded religious  persecution  in  many  lands, 

therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  this  173rd 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
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Carolina  condemns  the  growing  danger  of 
religious  interference  against  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and 

be  ft  further  resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Senators  from 
North  Carolina,  and  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  Congressional 
districts  within  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  and 

be  TT  further  resolved:  That  this  Conven- 
tion urges  the  parishes  and  missions  of  this 
Diocese  to  work  with  other  parts  of  Christ's 
body,  conservative  and  liberal,  in  activities 
seeking  to  resist  the  growing  religious  restric- 
tions of  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Faith 
(and  other  faiths)  by  the  adherents  thereof  by 
ungodly  forces  at  work  under  a  variety  of 
pretexts  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  Warwick  Aiken 

On  Work  Among  the  Deaf 

Whereas:  the  work  among  the  deaf  has  been 
an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  for  several 
generations  including  the  Rev.  James  R.  For- 
tune and  his  father,  as  well  as  more  recently 
the  Rev.  J.  Barry  Kramer,  and 

whereas:  there  is  no  person  associated  with 
this  important  ministry  at  this  time, 

be  it  resolved:  that  this  173rd  Convention 
express  its  concern  that  we  do  not  have  a 
priest  or  vocational  deacon  continuing  this 
work. 

and  be  it  further  resolved:  (1)  that  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  pro- 
vide a  clergyman  and  (2)  that  the  Diocesan 
Council  provide  the  funds  to  continue  to  sup- 
port our  ministry  among  the  deaf. 

The  Rev.  E.  Dudley  Colhoun  Jr. 


Other  Parts  of 
the  Body  of  Christ 

Whereas:  The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  divinely 
ordained  body  of  human  beings,  and 

whereas:  Human  Beings  approach  God  in 
ways  that  can  be  seen  as  both  liberal  and 
conservative,  and 

whereas:  All  Christians  are  brothers  and 
sisters  under  God,  and 
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whereas:  Remarks  heard  in  sermons  and 
class  discussions  in  some  Episcopal  churches 
have  demeaned  fellow  Christians  of  Bible- 
oriented  persuasions,  and 

whereas:  Mutual  respect  and  Christian  love 
are  enjoined  by  our  Lord,  St.  Paul,  St.  John, 
and  others  upon  all  Christians  in  our  treat- 
ment of  each  other, 

therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  this  173rd 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  discourages  sermons  and  teachings 
that  hold  up  to  ridicule,  or  disparages  any 
other  part  of  the  Family  of  God,  whether  that 
part  be  fundamentalist  or  liberal. 

The  Rev.  Walter  D.  Edwards  Jr. 

Operation  Rescue 

Whereas:  God's  people  often  suffer  physical- 
ly for  their  response  to  His  call,  and 

whereas:  The  Church  has  historically  sup- 
ported our  suffering  Brothers  and  Sisters  in 
Christ,  and 

whereas:  Many  people  are  responding  to 
God's  call  for  the  protection  of  His  unborn 
children  and  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  their 
response,  and 

whereas:  The  protesters  involved  in  the  Op- 
eration Rescue  demonstrations  are  part  of  that 
response, 

therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  this  173rd 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  prays  for  the  protection  of  the 
physical  well-being  of  Operation  Rescue  pro- 
testors as  they  seek  to  obey  God's  call  to  ac- 
tion, as  they  understand  that  call  in  the  abor- 
tion debate. 

The  Rev.  Walter  D.  Edwards  Jr. 


On  Minimizing  Use  of  Non- 
Biodegradable  Materials 

Whereas  we  acknowledge  our  responsibility 
as  stewards  of  God's  creation,  particularly 
this  island  planet  we  call  our  home,  and 
deplore  our  personal,  national  and  interna- 
tional failures,  past  and  present,  through  ig- 
norance, carelessness,  and  greed,  to  be  good 
stewards,  and  recognize  that  such  failures 
have  resulted,  among  other  things,  in  pollu- 
tion of  air  and  atmosphere  that  is  threatening 
to  human,  animal,  and  plant  health  and  life, 
and  is  depleting  the  ozone  layer  which  shields 
the  earth  from  harmful  ultraviolet  radiation, 
in  the  fouling  of  our  waters,  inland  and  oce- 
anic, with  toxic  refuse  that  destroys  marine 
life,  and  of  our  ground  water  supply  with  run- 
off from  harmful  chemicals  in  pesticides  and 
fertilizers,  endangering  the  safety  of  our 
drinking  water,  in  the  loss  of  arable  land  and 
wildlife  habitat  by  irresponsible  agricultural, 
forestry,  and  development  practices  and  ill 
advised  waste  management;  and 

whereas  we  recognize  that  these  problems 
are  global  in  proportion  and  will  require  in- 
ternational political  and  industrial  coopera- 
tion over  a  long  time  span  to  correct  and  that 
some  of  them  may  be  irreversible,  we  also 
recognize  that  there  are  some  steps  that  we 
locally  can,  and  as  Christians  ought  to,  take 
immediately,  including  minimizing  the  use  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs— the  chemical 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  depleting  the 
ozone  layer,  which  is  used  in  the  plastic  foam 
commonly  known  as  styrofoam)  and  of  other 
non-biodegradable  materials,  and  participat- 
ing in  and  supporting  programs  for  recycling 
paper,  glass,  and  aluminum; 

therefore  be  it  resolved:  that  this  173rd 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  urge  all  Episcopal  churches  and  in- 
stitutions in  this  Diocese  to  minimize,  and 
work  toward  discontinuing,  the  use  of  cups, 


plates,  containers,  and  other  items  made  with 
CFCs  at  any  church  or  institutional  functions, 
and  when  disposable  items  are  desired,  to 
use  those  made  with  biodegradable  materials; 
and  be  it  further 

resolved  that  this  Convention  urge  all  Episco- 
pal churches  and  institutions  in  this  Diocese 
to  become  involved  in  programs  for  recycling 
paper,  glass,  and  aluminum. 

Jane  House 
St.  Paul's,  Louisburg 


On  Birth  Control 
and  Sex  Education 

Whereas:  The  rapid  rise  of  teenage  pregnan- 
cies, pregnancies  to  unwed  mothers,  unplan- 
ned pregnancies,  and  poverty  are  intertwined 
and; 

whereas:  The  problem  of  feeding  the  hungry 
of  the  world  is  directly  related  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing population; 

therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  this  173rd  an- 
nual convention  support  private,  governmen- 
tal and  World  Health  organizations  in  efforts 
to  make  birth  control  measures  and  sex 
education  available  wherever  needed,  without 
disabling  restrictions  in  relation  to  abortions 
or  abortion  counseling. 

The  Hon.  Franklin  M.  Montgomery 
St.  Luke's,  Salisbury 

On  Establishing 
the  N.C.  Association 
of  Episcopal  Schools 

Whereas  the  65th  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  approved  the  following 
resolution. 

"That  every  Diocese  having  five  or  more  Epis- 
copal Church-related  schools  within  its  borders 
and  presently  lacking  such  Canon,  shall  adopt 
appropriate  Canon(s)  to  identify  the  schools  and 
to  establish  their  relationship  with  the  diocese. " 

whereas  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  does 
have  more  than  five  Episcopal  Church  related 
schools  within  its  boundaries, 

whereas  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  does 
not  have  an  official  and  Canonical  procedure 
for  implementing  and  nurturing  the  relation- 
ship between  Church  and  School, 

whereas  six  administrators  of  Episcopal 
Schools  from  throughout  the  diocese  have 
been  meeting  to  establish  an  association  to 
build  and  nurture  a  relationship  between  the 
schools,  therefore  be  it 

resolved  that  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
establish  an  institution  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ment of  the  65th  General  Convention,  and 
further  be  it 

resolved  that  this  institution  be  called  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Episcopal 
Schools  in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Walker 


On  the  Decade 
for  Evangelism 

Whereas,  the  1988  General  Convention  desig- 
nated the  1990s  "A  Decade  of  Evangelism, 
during  which  we  will  endeavor,  with  other 
Christian  denominations,  to  reach  every  un- 
churched person  in  the  nine  Provinces  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ"  and 

whereas,  said  resolution  included  the  follow- 
ing plan  of  apostolic  action: 

1.  To  alert  all  Episcopalians  that  every 
member  of  the  Church  is  called  by  virtue  of 


Holy  Baptism  to  share  his  or  her  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ; 

2.  To  call  each  congregation  to  be  a  center 
for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel; 

3.  To  incorporate  evangelism  into  the  of- 
ficial and  ongoing  structure  of  every  diocese 
and  congregation; 

4.  To  pray  for  renewal  in  all  parishes  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  spiritually  empowered; 

5.  To  express  the  Good  News  not  only  in 
word  by  also  by  loving  acts,  service  and  jus- 
tice for  the  community  in  which  each  congre- 
gation finds  itself. 

now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  173rd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  accepts  the  apostolic  action 
plan  approved  by  General  Convention; 

be  it  further  resolved  that  all  congregations 
in  this  Diocese  are  especially  encouraged  dur- 
ing 1988  to  pray  and  reflect  specifically  on 
how  they  are  called  to  spread  the  Good 
News,  and  to  prepare  a  specific  plan  of  action 
for  the  1990s. 

Kenneth  Kroohs,  Chairman 
Evangelism  and  Renewal  Commission 


On  AIDS 

Whereas:  History  shows  proven  steps  in 
protecting  society  against  infectious  disease 
to  be  1.  identification  of  the  disease  carrier,  2. 
treatment  of  the  diseased,  3.  quarantine  of 
those  likely  to  spread  the  disease,  and  4.  iden- 
tification and  treatment  of  those  exposed  to 
the  disease,  and 

whereas:  It  is  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  its  citizens  against  infectious 
disease  when  the  means  exists  to  do  so,  and 

whereas:  AIDS  is  an  infectious  disease 
spread  by  shared  needles  of  drug  abusers,  by 
sexual  activity,  and  by  transfusions  of  HIV 
contaminated  blood,  and 

whereas:  There  are  many  innocent  victims 
because  of  contaminated  blood  supply  or 
secret  sexual  activity,  and 

whereas:  The  means  exists  to  prevent  people 
from  unknowingly  being  exposed  to  AIDS, 
and 

whereas:  Doctors  are  prohibited  from  using 
these  means  because  of  laws  governed  more 
by  political  than  by  public  health  considera- 
tions, and 

whereas:  These  laws  put  the  public  health  at 
great  risk, 

therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  this  173rd 
convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  urges  the  removal  of  legal  restric- 
tions on  AIDS  testing  and  identification,  and 

be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  public 
health  service  be  required,  by  law  duly  enact- 
ed, to  question  AIDS  victims  about  their  sex- 
ual partners  and  then  contact  those  partners 
for  diagnostic  testing,  just  as  in  cases  of 
syphilis,  and 

be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  of  our  elected 
representatives  on  the  State  and  Federal  level. 

The  Rev.  Fielder  Israel 


On  An  Alternative- 
to-Abortion  Ministry 

Whereas:  The  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  declared  all  human  life 
to  be  sacred,  and 

whereas:  The  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  directed  the  members 
of  this  church,  when  a  problem  pregnancy  is 
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being  faced,  "to  explore,  with  grave  serious- 
ness, with  the  person  or  persons  seeking  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  as  alternatives  to  abortion, 
other  positive  courses  of  action.  .  .",  and 

whereas:  Any  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 


ior  in  those  early  years  the  chances  he/she 
ever  will  are  greatly  reduced,  and 

whereas:  In  recognition  of  these  facts  many 
churches  provide  Day  Care  programs  for  the 
care  and  faith-instruction  of  the  young  souls 


At  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee:  (from  left)  Suffragan  Bishop  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.,  Vice  Chancellor 
Samuel  R.  Williamson;  former  presiding  bishop,  John  M.  Allin. 


abortions  will  result  in  more  live  babies  being 
born,  and 

whereas:  With  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
abortions  many  of  those  children  being  born 
will  come  into  situations  of  hardship  requir- 
ing love,  care,  and  help  for  the  families  in- 
volved, 

therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  this  173rd 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
directs  its  Bishop  to  form  a  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  alternative-to- 
abortion  solutions  to  problem  pregnancies, 
and 

be  it  further  resolved:  That  this  commis- 
sion be  staffed  with  equal  numbers  of  lay 
persons  and  clergy  from  all  parts  of  the  Dio- 
cese, and 

be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  provide  first  year  financial 
support  of  $10,000.00  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mission in  locating  or  creating  and  then  im- 
plementing the  alternative-to-abortion  minis- 
try, to  women  and  families  facing  problem 
pregnancies,  and 

be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  North  Carolina  understands  this 
ministry  is  to  include  single  parent  families 
with  young  children  facing  painful  problems 
as  a  result  of  choosing  to  give  birth  to  an 
unplanned  baby,  and 

be  it  further  resolved:  That  this  Christian 
care  is  to  go  beyond  the  act  of  birth  to  in- 
clude loving  ministry  to  the  new  child  and  to 
the  family  until  the  period  of  stress  is  passed 
and  the  family  is  once  more  stable  in  the  love 
of  God. 

The  Rev.  Fielder  Israel 


On  Child  Care 

Whereas:  Changes  in  the  American  family 
have  resulted  in  many  children  being  left  in 
Day  Care  situations,  and 

whereas:  the  early  years  are  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  teaching  of  faith,  and 

whereas:  Many  studies  show  that  for  a  per- 
son who  does  not  accept  Jesus  as  his/her  Sav- 


in their  care,  and 

whereas:  Due  to  societal  changes  and  politi- 
cal pressure  for  Day  Care,  several  proposals 
exist  for  Federal  Government  support  of  Day 
Care  services,  and 

whereas:  Recent  court  rulings  have  taken  a 
very  strict  stance  concerning  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and 

whereas:  These  rulings  would  prohibit  any 
Day  Care  facility  receiving  Federal  funds  in 
any  form  from  teaching  religion  to  those  in 
their  care,  and 

whereas:  These  rulings  could  even  require 
the  covering  of  religious  symbols  in  church- 
run  Day  Care  centers,  and 

whereas:  These  actions  would  greatly  inter- 
fere with  the  transmission  of  our  faith  from 
one  generation  to  the  next, 

therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  this  173rd 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  views  with  alarm  any  restriction  of 
religious  teaching  in  Church-sponsored  Day 
Care  operations,  and 

be  it  further  resolved:  That  this  Conven- 
tion urges  the  defeat  of  Day  Care  legislation 
that  would  lead  to  state  inteference  in  the 
Church's  divinely  ordained  mandate  to  teach 
the  faith  to  the  young  souls  in  their  care,  and 

be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  State  and  Federal 
legislator  representing  areas  within  this 
Diocese. 

The  Rev.  Fielder  Israel 


NOMINATIONS 


Conference  Center 
Board  of  Directors 

Lay  Order  -  3  to  be  elected 

James  O.  Arthur.  Parish  or  mission:  St. 
Stephen's,  Oxford.  Occupation:  Lawyer  (re- 
tired). How  long  confirmed:  3  years.  Congre- 


gational or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
junior  warden,  current;  board  of  visitors,  Con- 
ference Center,  current.  Nominator:  The  Rev. 
Harrison  T.  Simons  and  Diocesan  Council. 

William  Bryant.  Parish  or  mission:  Emman- 
uel, Southern  Pines.  Occupation:  Food  Service. 
How  long  confirmed:  20  years.  Nominator: 
Diocesan  Council. 

Austin  H.  Carr.  Parish  or  mission:  St.  Paul's, 
Winston-Salem.  Occupation:  Advertising. 
How  long  confirmed:  20  years.  Nominator: 
Diocesan  Council. 

Clerical  Order  -  3  to  be  elected 

The  Rev.  Julie  Clarkson.  Position:  Vicar,  St. 
Christopher's,  High  Point.  .  Number  of  years 
since  ordination:  1.  Number  of  years  in  Dio- 
cese: 1.  Nominator:    Diocesan  Council. 

The  Rev.  Dudley  Colhoun.  Position:  Rector, 
St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem.  Number  of  years 
since  ordination:  35.  Number  of  years  in  Dio- 
cese: 27.  Parish  or  Diocesan  offices,  current 
or  past:  Standing  Committee  1968-71,  Dio- 
cesan Council  1986-89,  Deputy  for  General 
Convention  1976,  1982,  1988.  Nominator: 
Diocesan  Council. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Haden.  Position:  Rector, 
St.  John's,  Charlotte.  Number  of  years  since 
ordination:  23.  Number  of  years  in  Diocese: 
15.  Nominator:   Diocesan  Council. 

The  Rev.  Keith  Mathews.  Position:  Rector, 
Trinity,  Scotland  Neck.  Number  of  years 
since  ordination:  13.  Number  of  years  in  the 
diocese:  6  months.  Diocesan  offices,  current 
or  past:  West  Virginia:  dean  of  Ohio  Valley 
Convocation,  vice  chancellor,  Diocesan  Coun- 
cil; Central  New  York:  stewardship  commis- 
sion (also  consultant);  servant  community/ 
spiritual  director  for  Cursillo.  Nominator: 
William  Appleton. 

The  Rev.  David  Sweeney.  Position:  Rector, 
Vicar,  Messiah,  Rockingham;  All  Saints', 
Hamlet.  Number  of  years  since  ordination:  4. 
Number  of  years  in  Diocese:  4.  Nominator: 
Diocesan  Council. 

Clerical  Order  -  1  to  be  elected 
One-year  Term 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Brown.  Position:  Rec- 
tor, St.  Michael's,  Raleigh.  Number  of  years 
since  ordination:  21.  Number  of  years  in 
Diocese:  11.  Nominator:  Diocesan  Council. 


University  of  the  South 
Trustee 

Clerical  Order  - 1  to  be  elected 

The  Rev.  Paul  D.  Martin.  Position:  Assis- 
tant Rector,  St.  John's,  Charlotte.  Number  of 
years  since  ordination:  13.  Number  of  years 
in  the  diocese:  8Vi.  Diocesan  offices,  current 
or  past:  Diocesan  Youth  Commission,  Dioce- 
san Evangelism  and  Renewal  Commission. 
Nominator:  Robert  R.  McGee. 

The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier  Jr.  Position:  As- 
sociate Rector,  St.  Michael's,  Raleigh.  Num- 
ber of  years  since  ordination:  16.  Number  of 
years  in  the  diocese:  1.  Diocesan  offices,  cur- 
rent or  past:  trustee,  University  of  the  South 
(Diocese  of  Central  Florida);  trustee,  Bishop 
Gray  Inn  for  Older  People  (Central  Florida); 
co-chair,  Program  Commission  (Diocese  of 
Florida);  Youth  Commission  (Florida);  co-chair, 
Stewardship  (Central  Florida);  Christian  Edu- 
cation Commission  (Florida);  spiritual  direc- 
tor, Cursillo  secretariate  (Florida);  board  of 
directors,  Kairos  (Central  Florida  and  Diocese 
of  Central  Gulf  Coast);  Florida  Council  of 
Churches  (diocesan  representative,  Florida  and 
Central  Florida).  Nominator:  Dwight  E.  Davis. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  R.  Parker.  Position:  Vicar, 
St.  Mark's,  Roxboro,  and  St.  Luke's,  Yancey- 


ville.  Number  of  years  since  ordination:  5. 
Number  of  years  in  Diocese:  6.  Parish  or  Dio- 
cesan offices,  current  or  past:  Commission  on 
Stewardship  (1984-89);  Commission  on  Small 
Churches  (1988-present).  Nominator:  The  Rev. 
Anne  E.  Hodges-Copple. 

Diocesan  Council 

Lay  Order  -  3  to  be  elected 

Joseph  S.  Ferrell.  Parish  or  mission:  Chapel 
of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill.  Occupation:  pro- 
fessor, Institute  of  Government.  How  long 
confirmed:  31  years.  Parish  or  diocesan  of- 
fices, current  or  past:  Parish:  treasurer  (1979- 
84),  senior  warden  (1985-86),  convention  dele- 
gate (1980,  1982-present);  Diocesan:  Diocesan 
Council  (1985-87),  chair,  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration of  the  Diocese  (1988  convention), 
Committee  on  Funding  Diocesan  Budgets 
(1988-present),  chair,  Department  of  Budgets 
(1987).  Nominator:  Mary  Arthur  Stoudemire. 

Cheston  V.  Mottershead.  Parish  or  mission: 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Rocky  Mount. 
Occupation:  Rehabilitation  Professional 
(President  of  TriCounty  Industry).  How  long 
confirmed:  40  years.  Parish  or  diocesan  of- 
fices, current  or  past:  Parish:  Vestry  member 
(finance  committee-chairman),  choir  member, 
layreader,  S.S.  Teacher,  Christian  Education 
committee,  Advisory  board  Good  Shepherd 
Child  Care,  Advisory  Board  Good  Shepherd 
Soup  Kitchen-Shelter;  Diocesan:  Chairman  of 
Christian  Social  Ministries,  delegate  to  Dioce- 
san Convention.  Nominator:  The  Rev.  Charles 
I.  Penick. 

Lawrence  A.  Tomlinson.  Parish  or  mission: 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte.  Occupation:  Gener- 
al Insurance.  How  long  confirmed:  50  years. 
Parish  or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Vice  chairman,  board  of  directors,  the  Confer- 
ence Center;  senior  warden,  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte.  Nominator:  J.  Emmett  Sebrell. 

Clerical  Order  -  2  to  be  elected 

The  Rev.  Tom  Feamster.  Position:  Rector, 
St.  Paul's,  and  Vicar,  St.  Matthias,  Louisburg. 
Number  of  years  since  ordination:  I6V2.  Num- 
ber of  years  in  Diocese:  3'/2.  Nominator:  Mar- 
tha N.  Keravuori. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Dexter  Martin.  Position:  As- 
sistant to  Rector,  St.  John's  Church,  Charlotte. 
Number  of  years  since  ordination:  12 V2.  Num- 
ber of  years  in  diocese:  8V2.  Parish  or  dioce- 
san offices,  current  or  past:  Member  of  Evan- 
gelism and  Renewal  Commission,  Youth  Com- 
mission, Happening  Board,  Trustee  for  the 
University  of  the  South.  Nominator:  Jane 
Ruffin  House. 

The  Rev.  Robert  K.  Pierce  Position:  Rector, 
St.  Paul's,  Smithfield.  Number  of  years  since 
ordination:  20.  Number  of  years  in  diocese: 
4.  Parish  or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
State  of  the  Church  Commission  (1986),  Stew- 
ardship Commission  (1987).  Nominator: 
George  Howard. 

The  Rev.  Douglas  E.  Remer.  Position:  Rec- 
tor, Calvary  Parish,  Tarboro.  Number  of 
years  since  ordination:  14.  Number  of  years 
in  diocese:  11 V2.  Parish  or  diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  President,  North  Carolina 
Episcopal  Clergy  Association;  Commission  of 
Ministry,  Commission  on  Stewardship,  Com- 
mission on  Ecumenical  Relations  (Associate 
Ecumenical  Officer),  Commission  of  the  State 
of  the  Church,  Commission  on  Evangelism 
and  Renewal,  Trustee,  Francis  J.  Murdoch 
Memoral  Society.  Nominator:  The  Rev.  Downs 
C.  Spitler  Jr. 

The  Rev.  Fred  L.  Thompson.  Position:  As- 
sistant to  Rector,  Emmanuel,  Southern  Pines. 
Number  of  years  since  ordination:  AVi.  Num- 
ber of  years  in  diocese:  55.  Parish  or  Diocesan 
offices,  current  or  past:  Murdoch  Memorial 
Society,  Parish  Grant  Commission.  Nomina- 
tor: The  Rev.  Samuel  Walker. 
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The  Rev.  David  R.  Williams.  Position:  Rec- 
tor, Holy  Comforter,  Burlington.  Number  of 
years  since  ordination:  16.  Number  of  years  in 
diocese:  4.  Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Diocesan  Council,  West  Virginia  (1973-74); 
coordinator,  first  Christian  Education  confer- 
ence, Virginia  (1978);  Diocesan  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Virginia  (1982);  executive 
board,  North  Carolina  Clergy  Association 
(1987-88).  Nominator:  Harriet  H.  Whitley. 

Penick  Home 
Board  of  Directors 

10  to  be  elected 

A.D.  (Dave)  Bruce.  Parish  or  mission:  Trini- 
ty, Scotland  Neck.  Occupation:  Travel  writer 
and  consultant.  How  long  confirmed:  56 
years.  Congregational  or  diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  acolyte  (1930-33);  lay  reader 
(1942-present);  Sunday  School  Teacher;  lay 
reader  and  licensed  chalice  bearer,  Emmanuel, 
Southern  Pines  (1970-71);  conducted  weekly 
church  services  at  Penick  Home  (1970-71);  at 
St.  John  the  Divine,  Houston:  vestry  member 
(1972-75);  conducted  church  services  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  (1980-81);  active  in  Boy 
Scouting  through  church  for  37  years;  mem- 
ber, National  Public  Relations  Committee; 
senior  usher  captain  (1979-81);  arranged  and 
led  four  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land;  writer, 
Texas  Churchman;  licensed  lay  reader,  Mexico 
(1966-68);  at  Trinity,  Scotland  Neck:  lay  read- 
er and  chalice  bearer  (1981-present);  member, 
worship  committee  (1984);  member,  search 
committee  (1986);  donated  collection  of  cross- 
es from  around  the  world  to  Trinity  Church 
to  help  demonstrate  the  universality  of  Chris- 
tianity; member,  board  of  visitors,  Conference 
Center  (1987-89).  Nominator:  Linnell  B.  Josey. 

E.  E.  Carter.  Parish  or  mission:  Christ 
Church,  Raleigh.  Occupation:  Corporation 
Officer.  How  long  confirmed:  35  years.  Parish 
or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Vestry- 
man, Senior  Warden,  Commission  on  Religious 
Education,  Commission  Every  Member  Can- 
vas, Capital  Funds  Drive,  Board  of  Directors- 
Episcopal  Home  for  the  Ageing.  Nominator: 
Edward  W.  Conklin. 

William  P.  Davis.  Parish  or  mission:  Emman- 
uel, Southern  Pines.  Occupation:  Building 
Contractor.  How  long  confirmed:  24  years. 
Parish  or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Vestryman,  Emmanuel;  Chairman,  Expansion 
Committee,  Episcopal  Home  for  the  Ageing; 
Board  of  Directors,  Episcopal  Home  for  the 
Ageing.  Nominator:  Edward  W.  Conklin. 

Bette  Hanham.  Parish  or  Mission:  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Troy.  Occupation:  Receptionist. 
How  long  confirmed:  42  years.  Congrega- 
tional or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
president,  ECW,  senior  warden,  lay  delegate, 
lay  chair,  ACTS  campaign,  lay  reader,  altar 
guild.  Nominator:  S.  Grayson  Clary. 

Mrs.  Peter  L.  Katavolos.  Parish  or  mission: 
Emmanuel,  Southern  Pines.  Occupation:  Re- 
tail Clothing.  How  long  confirmed:  62  years. 
Parish  or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Vice  President,  Women  of  Church;  President, 
Board  of  Directors,  Episcopal  Home  of  the  Age- 
ing; Past  President  Auxiliary,  Moore  Memori- 
al Hospital.  Nominator:  Edward  W.  Conklin. 

W.  Kirby  Kilpatrick.  Parish  or  mission:  Em- 
manuel, Southern  Pines.  Occupation:  Physi- 
cian. How  long  confirmed:  8  years.  Parish  or 
diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Vestry; 
Chairman,  Youth  Commission;  board  mem- 
ber, Episcopal  Home  for  the  Ageing.  Nomina- 
tor: Edward  W.  Conklin. 

Mrs.  M.  Eugene  Motsinger  Jr.  Parish  or 
mission:  Galloway  Memorial.  Occupation: 
Wife  and  Mother.  How  long  confirmed:  53 
years.  Parish  or  diocesan  offices,  current  or 
past:  Board  of  Directors,  Episcopal  Home  for 
the  Ageing;  past  president,  Episcopal  Church- 
women;  Diocesan  Council;  Delegate  to  Tri- 
Annual  meeting,  Episcopal  Churchwomen; 


Former  member,  Department  of  Mission. 
Nominator:  Edward  W.  Conklin. 

The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier  Jr.  Position:  As- 
sociate Rector,  St.  Michael's,  Raleigh.  Num- 
ber of  years  since  ordination:  16.  Number  of 
years  in  the  diocese:  1.  Diocesan  offices,  cur- 
rent or  past:  trustee,  University  of  the  South 
(Diocese  of  Central  Florida);  trustee,  Bishop 
Gray  Inn  for  Older  People  (Central  Florida); 
co-chair,  Program  Commission  (Diocese  of 
Florida);  Youth  Commission  (Florida);  co-chair, 
Stewardship  (Central  Florida);  Christian  Edu- 
cation Commission  (Florida);  spiritual  direc- 
tor, Cursillo  secretariate  (Florida);  board  of 
directors,  Kairos  (Central  Florida  and  Diocese 
of  Central  Gulf  Coast);  Florida  Council  of 
Churches  (diocesan  representative,  Florida 
and  Central  Florida).  Nominator:  Starke  S. 
Dillard  Jr. 

Francis  I.  Parker.  Parish  or  mission:  Christ 
Church.  Occupation:  Lawyer.  How  long  con- 
firmed: 52  years.  Parish  or  diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  Vestry;  former  Secretary  of 
Vestry;  Directors  of  Acolytes;  Executive  Com- 
mittee (past)  Thompson  Children's  Home; 
Board  of  Directors,  Episcopal  Home  for  the 
Ageing.  Nominator:  Edward  W.  Conklin. 

Charles  W.  Pickney.  Parish  or  mission: 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Greensboro.  Oc- 
cupation: Adminstrative  Education.  How  long 
confirmed:  38  years.  Parish  or  Diocesan  of- 
fices, current  or  past:  Former  Treasurer  of 
Parish;  Vestryman;  Delegate  to  Diocesan  Con- 
vention; Diocesan  Convention  Committee- 
Resolution  and  Balloting;  Board  of  Directors- 
Episcopal  Home  for  the  Ageing.  Nominator: 
Edward  W.  Conklin. 

Marian  Lambeth  Safriet.  Parish  or  mission: 
St.  Thomas',  Reidsville.  Occupation:  Director 
of  auditing  and  director  of  volunteer  services, 
Annie  Penn  Hospital.  How  long  confirmed: 
32  years.  Parish  or  diocesan  offices,  current 
or  past:  Parish:  present  treasurer,  present  del- 
egate to  Diocesan  Convention,  past  senior 
warden,  past  president  of  Episcopal  Church- 
women;  Diocese:  past  chair,  ECW  Greensboro 
Convocation,  present  assistant  treasurer,  Dio- 
cesan ECW,  incoming  treasurer,  Diocesan 
ECW.  Nominator:  W.  Verdery  Kerr. 

Robert  Lee  Sessum.  Position:  Rector,  All 
Saints',  Concord.  Number  of  years  since  or- 
dination: 17.  Number  of  years  in  Diocese:  14. 
Parish  or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Dean,  Charlotte  Convocation;  Spiritual  Ad- 
visor, Cursillo;  Delegate,  General  Convention, 
1985,  1988;  Conference  Center  Board;  Chair- 
man, Communications  Commission;  Presi- 
dent, Standing  Committee;  Board  member, 
Episcopal  Home  for  the  Ageing.  Nominator: 
Edward  W.  Conklin. 

Richard  E.  Thigpen  Jr.  Parish  or  mission: 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte.  Occupation:  At- 
torney. How  long  confirmed:  20  years.  Parish 
or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Vestry; 
Coordinator  of  Lay  Readers;  Chairman,  Every 
Member  Canvas;  Delegate  to  Diocesan  Con- 
vention; Board  member,  Episcopal  Home  for 
the  Ageing.  NominatonEdward  W.  Conklin. 

Paul  Wright  Jr.  Parish  or  mission:  St. 
Stephen's,  Durham.  Occupation:  Retired 
Banker.  How  long  confirmed:  51  years.  Parish 
or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Senior 
Warden;  Chairman,  St.  Stephen's  Foundation; 
Board  member,  Episcopal  Home  for  the  Age- 
ing. Nominator:  Edward  W.  Conklin. 


Standing  Committee 

Lay  Order  -  1  to  be  elected 

Bob  Emmaus.  Parish  or  mission:  Holy 
Spirit,  Greensboro.  Occupation:  Administra- 
tion, nursing  home  and  long-term-care  ser- 
vices. How  long  confirmed:  6  years.  Congre- 
gational or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
vestry  member  (198-88),  clerk  of  vestry  (1987- 
|     88),  delegate  to  Diocesan  Convention  (1987- 


89),  junior  warden  (1988).  Nominator:  The 
Rev.  Hall  Partrick. 

June  G.  Gregory  Parish  or  mission:  Holy 
Trinity,  Greensboro.  How  long  confirmed:  37 
years.  Parish  or  diocesan  offices,  current  or 
past:  Diocesan:  ECW  President,  Women's 
Issues  Commission,  State  of  the  Church  Com- 
mission, ACTS  Campaign  Executive  Commis- 
sion, NC  2000  Task  Force,  Christian  Social 
Ministries  Commission,  Conference  Center 
Board,  Thompson  Children's  Board,  Triennial 
Delegate.  Province:  ECW  Advisory  Board. 
National:  ECW  Board,  Province  IV  Represen- 
tative, Women's  Social  Witness  Board.  Local: 
Vestry  (2  terms),  Convention  Delegate  (6 
years).  Nominator:  The  Rev.  John  T.  Broome. 

Alfred  L.  Purrington  III.  Parish  or  mission: 
Christ  Church,  Raleigh.  Occupation:  Attor- 
ney. How  long  confirmed:  "Since  around  12 
years  old."  Congregational  or  diocesan  offi- 
ces, current  or  past:  Diocesan  Council  (1978- 
80);  Standing  Committee  (1981-83,  1985-87); 
vestry  (1973-75,  1979-81,  1986-88),  senior 
warden  (1981,  1988);  chair,  ACTS  campaign 
(1987-88),  chair,  Gun  Control  Study  Commit- 
tee (1976);  board  of  directors,  Conference 
Center  (1981-84);  committee  to  nominate 
bishop  coadjutor  (1979);  delegate  to  Diocesan 
Convention  (1977,  1980-83,  1987-89).  Nomina- 
tor: The  Rev.  B.  Daniel  Sapp. 

Clerical  Order  -  2  to  be  elected 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Dannals.  Position:  Rec- 
tor, Trinity  Church,  Statesville.  Number  of 
years  since  ordination:  8.  Number  of  years  in 
the  diocese:  8.  Diocesan  offices,  current  or 
past:  Urban  Task  Force  (1981-83);  NC  2000 
Commission  (1984-86);  Diocesan  clergy  repre- 
sentative, board  of  governors,  Appalachian 
People's  Service  Organization  (APSO)  (1985- 
present);  Hunger  Task  Force  (1986-present). 
Nominator:  The  Rev.  I.  Mayo  Little. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Elkins-William.  Posi- 
tion: Rector,  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel 
Hill.  Number  of  years  since  ordination:  14. 
Number  of  years  in  the  diocese:  6.  Diocesan 
offices,  current  or  past:  Commission  on  Min- 
istry (1988-present);  Commission  on  Liturgy 
and  Worship  (1984-present);  Conference  Cen- 
ter Board  (1985-88);  chairman,  AIDS  Commit- 
tee (1985-87).  Nominator:  The  Rev.  W.  Verdery 
Kerr. 

The  Rev.  G.  Kenneth  G.  Henry.  Position: 
Rector,  Holy  Comforter,  Charlotte.  Number 
of  years  since  ordination:  17.  Number  of 
years  in  the  diocese:  13.  Diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  Liturgical  Commission  (1976- 
79);  trustee,  University  of  the  South  (1978- 
80);  Diocesan  Council  (1980-82);  Commission 
on  Ministry  (1980-83);  executive  committee, 
Episcopal  Child  Care  Service  (1981-83);  board 
of  directors,  Conference  Center  (1985-87), 
chair,  executive  committee  (1987);  Standing 
Committee  (1983-85),  president  (1985);  deputy, 
General  Convention  (1985),  alternate  (1988). 
Nominator:  Scott  T.  Evans. 

The  Rev.  Robert  C.Johnson  Jr.  Position: 
Rector,  St.  Luke's,  Durham.  Number  of  years 
since  ordination:  24.  Number  of  years  in  the 
diocese:  24.  Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Ecumenical  Officer,  Conference  Center, 
Board,  Communications  Commission,  Con- 
vocation Dean,  Mission  and  Outreach,  Stan- 
ding Committee,  Commission  on  Ministry, 
State  of  the  Church  Committee.  Nominator: 
The  Rev.  Earl  H.  Brill. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Walker.  Position:  Rector, 
Emmanuel  Parish,  Southern  Pines.  Number 
of  years  since  ordination:  20.  Number  of 
years  in  Diocese:  5.  Parish  or  diocesan  offi- 
ces, current  or  past:  dean,  Sandhills  Convoca- 
tion; Diocesan  Council  Dept.  of  Mission  and 
Outreach;  Commission  on  Ministry;  Con- 
ference Center  Board  (1985-87);  Suffragan 
Bishop  Nomination  Committee;  Director  of 
Educational  Ministries  Diocese  of  Long  Island; 
Director  of  Episcopal  Social  Services  Diocese 
of  Connecticut.  Nominator:  William  O.  Bryant. 


SCHEDULE 


Thursday,  January  26 
2:00  pm  -  9:00  pm 

Registration  of  delegates,  visitors  and 
exhibitors  -  Convention  Center  lobby. 

7:00  pm  -  9:00  pm 

Exhibits  and  Bookstore  open  -  Meeting  rooms 
E,  F,  G,  and  H. 

7:00  pm 

Opening  Business  Session  -  Imperial 
Ballroom. 

9:00  pm  -  9:30  pm 

Meet  the  Diocesan  Candidates  reception  - 
Ballroom  Arcade. 

9:30  pm 

Hearings  -  4  breakouts  -  Cedar  A,  Oak  A, 
Maple  B,  Cedar  B  and  C. 


Friday,  January  27 
6:00  am  -  8:00  am 

Coffee  and  danish  available  in  The  Connec- 
tion on  1st  floor. 

8:00  am  -  8:45  am 

Coffee,  decaf,  tea  and  soft  drink  service  - 
Ballroom  arcade. 

8:00  am  -  5:00  pm 

Registration  of  delegates,  visitors  and 
exhibitors  -  Convention  Center  lobby. 

8:30  am  -  11:30  am 

Morning  Business  Session  -  Imperial 
Ballroom. 

8:30  am  -  9:00  pm 

Exhibits  and  bookstore  open  -  Meeting  Rooms 
E,  F,  G  and  H. 

11:30  am  -  12:45  pm 

2nd  annual  Hunger  Luncheon,  Asbury 
Methodist  Church,  2227  Pinecroft  Road, 
Greensboro. 


1:00  pm  -  4:30  pm 

Afternoon  Business  Session 
Ballroom. 


Imperial 


2:00  pm  -  2:45  pm 

Coffee,  decaf  and  soft  drink  service  -Ballroom 
Arcade. 

3:30  pm  -  4:30  pm 

Clergy  Spouse  Reception  -  Saint  Mary's 
House,  930  Walker  Avenue,  Greensboro. 

7:00  pm 

Banquet  -  Imperial  Ballroom. 


Saturday,  January  28 
6:00  am  -  8:00  am 

Coffee  and  danish  available  in  The  Connec- 
tion on  1st  floor. 

8:00  am  -  8:45  am 

Coffee,  tea,  decaf  and  soft  drink  service  - 
Ballroom  Arcade. 

8:30  am  -  11:00  am 

Morning  Business  Session  -  Imperial 
Ballroom. 

8:30  am  -  11:30  am 

Exhibits  and  Bookstore  open  -  Meeting  rooms 
E,  F,  G  and  H. 

11:30  am 

Vesting  -  Oak  A. 

12:00  noon 

Holy  Eucharist  -  Imperial  Ballroom. 

Office  -  Pecan  Room,  2nd  floor. 
Prayer  Room  -  Auditorium,  1st  floor. 
First  Aid  and  Tally  -  Mapel  A,  2nd  floor. 


The    Communicant 


the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  its  latest 
pronouncements  of  our  times.  .  . 

Valerie  L.  Bateman 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill 


Committee  supporters: 
Stand  and  be  counted 

The  totally  biassed  tone  of  the  No- 
vember/December Communicant  leads 
me  to  put  forth  a  still,  small  voice  to 
agree  completely  with  the  decision  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  the  election 
of  Barbara  Harris.  I  suspect  that  there 
are  other  N.C.  Episcopalians  who  echo 
my  feelings. 

I  think  that  the  Standing  Committee 
arrived  at  their  decision  after  much 
soul  searching  and  prayer,  for  the  fact 
of  Ms.  Harris'  sex,  race  and  marital 
status  was  blown  so  out  of  proportion 
as  to  make  their  deliberations  extreme- 
ly difficult. 

I  count  myself  as  one  of  the  many 
Episcopalians  who  would  love  to  see  a 
woman  become  bishop,  and  would  put 
forward  our  Nancy  Pagano  as  an  idea 
candidate  in  every  respect.  Any  candi- 
date for  ecclesiastical  orders  should  be, 
like  Caesar's  wife,  "above  suspicion." 

Standing  Committee  members  have 
been  subjected  to  unwarranted  abuse 
and  criticism,  and  it  is  time  for  those 
of  us  who  appreciate  and  agree  with 
their  very  difficult  and  wise  decision 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Catherine  Stribling 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill 


Last  issue  was  troublesome 

Lately,  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to 
express  my  faith  as  an  Episcopalian. 
The  [November-December]  copy  of 
The  Communicant  did  not  make  it  any 
easier. 

After  reading  about  the  situation 
with  the  Rev.  Barbara  Harris,  I  am 
glad  that  being  an  Episcopalian  is  some- 
thing I  can  choose  to  keep  to  myself. 
Not  since  North  Carolina  revealed  it- 
self to  the  contemporary  world  with 
the  Hunt  vs.  Helms  contest  have  I 
been  so  embarrassed  to  call  North  Caro- 
lina home.  I  will  admit  that  my  infor- 
mation about  this  issue  is  limited  to 
what  I  read  in  one  issue  of  The  Com- 
municant, a  fine  issue  I  must  say  that 
presented  both  sides  of  a  very  difficult 
issue.  However,  although  I  have  read 
only  one  account,  I  am  affected  by -the 
truth  that  every  minority  knows  and 
that  is  that  when  the  powers  that  be 
(usually  white  and/or  male)  want  to 
deny  us  something  that  is  rightfully 
ours,  they  throw  up  a  smoke  screen  to 
rationalize,  perhaps  even  to  themselves, 
that  the  real  reason  for  the  denial  has 
nothing  to  do  with  race  or  gender.  For- 
tunately, not  many  of  us  continue  to  be 
taken  in  by  those  explanations.  These 


powers  usually  require  also  that  we 
have  credentials  better  than  anyone 
else— impeccable,  shall  we  say.  My 
next  statement  is  not  intended  to  com- 
pare the  Rev.  Harris  to  Jesus,  however, 
I  must  express  that  reading  the  articles 
in  The  Communicant  reminded  me  that 
He  did  not  earn  an  academic  or  theo- 
logical degree.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
recent  Nobel  committee  did  not  con- 
sist of  any  members  of  our  Standing 
Committee,  or  Gertrude  Elion,  of 
whom  North  Carolina  and  America 
are  so  proud,  may  have  been  denied 
her  rightful  honor,  since  she  too  has 
honorary  degrees. 

What  is  most  sad  to  me  is  that  the 
conservative  and  traditional  roots 
which  flow  so  deeply  in  North  Caro- 
lina can  spring  forth  deadly  vines  that 
choke  off  progress  and  enlightenment 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  sad, 
but  not  surprised,  however.  It  was  these 
same  types  of  vines  which  killed  pro- 
gress and  enlightenment  in  the  entire 
country  when  it  rejected  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

In  my  disappointment  I  am  com- 
forted by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  God  is  in  charge  and  in 
His  time,  not  ours,  His  will  be  done. 

In  light  of  the  events  surrounding 
Barbara  Harris,  my  original  reason  for 
writing  seems  insignificant,  but  it  is 
not.  It  has  to  do  with  the  article  on 
Spuds. 

As  a  student  of  journalism,  I  ap- 
preciate the  angle  used  in  this  article 
and  I  support  the  premise  expressed. 
However,  as  a  supporter  of  animal 
rights  I  strongly  object  to  the  direct 
and  undeserved  abuse  recommended 
for  an  innocent  animal.  Don't  like  the 
message,  so  kill  the  messenger?  I  am 
disappointed  that  such  violence  would 
be  expressed  in  a  Christian  periodical. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  society 
where  drugs  are  not  needed  or  used,  it 
will  be  a  society  where  one  part  does 
not  prey  on  another.  One  part  will  not 
want  to  make  another  part  weak  with 
drugs,  violence,  hunger,  poverty,  or  in- 
justice. It  will  be  a  society  where  there 
is  reverence  for  life— all  life,  not  just 
those  lives  which  we  value  because 
we  believe  them  to  be  like  our  own. 

Pamela  E.  Anderson 
St.  Titus',  Durham 


Cancel  me:  too  much 
"pink-foamed  drivel" 

Please  remove  my  former  name  (Sally 
F.  Bruner)  from  your  roster  and  do 
NOT  continue  to  send  me  The  Com- 
municant at  any  address. 

Your  publication  contains  far  too 
much  pink-foamed  drivel  and  would 
propel  me  into  another  denomination 
were  I  not  now  in  as  traditional  a 
parish  as  The  Church  will  allow. 

When  is  the  Anglican  Communion 
going  to  (again)  realize  that  we  need  to 


be  reminded  of  our  duties  and  obliga- 
tions to  God  Almighty— and  not  to  be 
browbeaten  into  apologizing  to  others 
because  he's-a-she,  or  she's-a-black! 

If  we  can  learn  to  live  by  the  Deca- 
logue and  the  Golden  Rule,  we  shall 
have  achieved  some  mastery  over  self, 
greed,  and  prejudice. 

Get  back  to  the  traditions  and  forms 
which  drew  such  various  people  into 
the  church  in  the  first  place,  or  we 
shall  finally,  and  totally,  lose  it  all. 

Sally  F.  Smith 
All  Saints',  Charlotte 


Questions  bishop's  vote 

I  do  not  understand  how  Bishop 
Robert  Estill  can  say  he  intends  to  cast 
his  vote  for  the  Rev.  Barbara  Harris  in 
the  polling  of  diocesan  bishops  when 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  not  consider  anyone  for  ordi- 
nation to  the  priesthood  unless  they 
have  a  four  year  college  degree. 

Theodore  H.  Shonts  Jr. 
Christ  CHurch,  Charlotte 

Editor's  Note:  Please  see  Bishop  Estill's 
letter  on  page  7. 


You  covered  issue  well 

I  wanted  to  say  that  I  thought  your 
coverage  of  the  Standing  Committee- 
Barbara  Harris  matter  was  above  even 
your  high  standards.  The  long  lead  ar- 
ticle was  objective,  informative— just 
excellent. 

I  thank  you  for  recognizing  my  input 
even  though  for  careless  readers,  John 
Campbell's  statement  was  assumed  to 
be  mine.  I  hope  neither  of  us  will  be 
embarrassed. 

Mittie  Landi 
Holy  Comforter,  Burlington 

The  writer  is  president  of  the  Episcopal 
Churchwomen  of  the  Diocese. 


Distressed  by  entire 
content  of  last  issue 

I  have  been  distressed  for  the  past 
several  weeks  over  the  entire  content 
of  the  November-December  Communi- 
cant. In  my  opinion,  the  cover  is  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  women,  blacks,  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  and  more  especially  to 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

Letter  after  letter  seeks  to  criticize 
the  actions  of  the  Standing  Committee 
for  taking  what  I  feel  sure  for  them 
must  have  been  a  very  painful  action. 
It  appears  that  the  letter  writers  paid 
no  attention  to  the  very  open  and 
deliberate  letters  from  various  of  the 
Standing  Committee  members  explain- 
ing their  process  in  considering  the 


consent  to  the  consecration  of  the  Rev- 
erend Barbara  Harris  to  be  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Massaschusetts. 

We,  all  of  us,  certainly  have  the 
God-given  right  to  disagree  with  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  even  the  ac- 
tions of  those  we  have  elected  to  govern 
us.  But  "Where  is  the  Love?"  I  have 
searched  without  success  for  those  let- 
ters which  have  said  in  effect,  "Come, 
let  us  reason  together." 

As  an  example  of  the  divisiveness  I 
find  in  this  issue,  I  refer  you  to  the 
front  page  article  entitled,  "By  water 
and  the  Holy  Spirit."  Anyone  reading 
the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  article 
cannot  be  expected  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion other  than  that  the  author  be- 
lieves Episcopalians  are  either  "pray- 
ers" or  "do-ers,"  and  that  there  is  no 
in-between  or  meeting  of  the  two.  These 
paragraphs  are  not  in  parenthesis  to 
indicate  that  they  are  merely  quoting 
someone's  opinion.  Therefore,  I  can  on- 
ly assume  that  someone  on  your  edito- 
rial staff  is  responsible  for  the  remarks. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
know  many  Episcopalians  who  act  after 
seeking  God's  direction  and  assistance, 
and  who  pray  for  that  same  guidance 
and  strength  when  they  are  faced  with 
the  need  for  action.  To  say  that  the  two 
are  mutually  exclusive  is  to  misunder- 
stand a  large  part  of  Scripture. 

We  represent  ourselves  as  an  "inclu- 
sive" church,  welcoming  anyone  just 
where  he  or  she  is  into  our  fellowship. 
Yet  our  national  church  r~  ntinues  to 
lose  members,  larp<='y  vjver  differences 
of  opinions.  Is  it  too  late  to  learn  to 
love  our  neighbors,  even  though  we 
sometimes  disagree  with  them?  I  sin- 
cerely hope  not,  for  if  it  is,  we  are  all 
surely  lost. 

Collins  T.  Dawson 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro 


Takes  umbrage  at  story 

As  an  Episcopalian  I  take  umbrage  at 
the  recent  appraisal  in  The  Communi- 
cant by  its  editor,  John  Justice,  concer- 
ning the  decision  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee in  not  consenting  to  the  election 
of  Barbara  Harris  as  the  first  woman 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

First,  the  cover  picture  of  Harris 
with  the  international  road  sign  for 
negative  superimposed  on  it  smacks 
more  of  the  National  Enquirer  than  of 
a  serious  publication  that  purports  to 
represent  and  inform  the  diocese.  Yel- 
low journalism  serves  only  to  demean 
those  who  resort  to  it  as  a  tactic. 

My  second  objection  is  to  the  tone 
used  by  Justice  in  the  lead  article  of  the 
Nov/Dec.  issue.  His  editor's  note  states 
that  "This  issue  aims  to  shed  some 
light  on  our  diocese's  Standing  Com- 
mittee's decision  not  to  consent  to  the 
election  of.  .  ." 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  clear, 

See  next  page 
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concise  statement  of  purpose.  However, 
what  follows  is  a  lengthy  statement  of 
subliminal  editorializing  whose  appar- 
ent motive  is  to  create  a  ground  swell 
of  support  for  Harris  while  casting 
veiled  aspersions  on  the  action  of  the 
Standing  Committee. 

The  organization  of  the  article  effec- 
tively prejudices  the  reader  against  the 
Standing  Committee's  decision.  Instead 
of  clearly  stating  the  chain  of  events  in 
chronological  order— i.e.,  committee 
decision,  rationale  and  response,  Justice 
inverts  the  time  sequence  and  opens 
the  discussion  with  the  response,  citing 
three  criticisms  of  the  committee's  ac- 
tion. Each  of  the  three  is  supported  by 
somewhat  vague  reasoning  garnished 
with  strong  implications  of  bigotry. 

Thereafter  Harris'  race  and  gender 
are  brought  up  in  sentences  and  para- 
graphs regardless  of  whether  or  not 
race  and  gender  are  germane  to  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  or  paragraph. 
The  net  result  of  this  tactic  is  to  cause 
the  reader  to  judge  the  committee's  ac- 
tions prior  to  knowing  why  the  com- 
mittee acted  as  it  did. 

Thirdly,  throughout  the  article 
Justice  has  inserted  words  and  phrases 
whose  only  reason  for  use  is  to  influ- 
ence the  reader.  For  example:  Instead 
of  "A  month  after  Massachusetts.  .  .", 
it  was  "Exactly  one  month."  The  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  didn't  deny  con- 
sent, rather  Harris  ran  into  a  "snag  in 
North  Carolina."  Objections  to  the 
position  of  the  Standing  Committee 
were  labeled  "a  storm  of  protest."  The 
decision  was  "unprecedented"  and 
"sparked  considerable  reaction."  "Let- 
ters and  calls  began  pouring  in  to  the 
committee." 

Generalities  such  as  these  have  no 
identifiable  source  and  therefore  no 
one  can  be  called  to  account  for  them. 
However,  the  veiled  accusations  con- 
tained within  them  become  as  real  to 
the  reader  as  the  setting  sun.  In  the 
parlance  of  military  pyschological  op- 
erations this  is  known  as  a  "gray"  op- 
eration. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  article  Justice 
tells  us  that  "Bishop  Robert  Estill  has 
said  he  intends  to  cast  his  vote  for  Har- 
ris in  the  polling  of  diocesan  bishops." 
This  bit  of  intelligence  is  the  final  piece 
in  the  journalistic  endeavor  to  blatantly 
influence  under  the  guise  of  objective 
reporting. 

Leon  Hope 
St.  Matthew's,  Kernersville 


Cover  was  offensive 

I  found  your  cover  "art"  for  [Novem- 
ber-December] Communicant  offensive 
and  extremely  inflammatory.  Why  did 
you  feel  that  we  hadn't  gotten  the 
message  about  Bishop-Elect  Harris? 
Certainly  we  are  bright  enough  to  read 
the  paper  and  make  personal  decisions 
without  graphics. 


Maybe  a  picture  of  the  Standing 
Committee  with  a  V  for  Victory  would 
have  been  more  appropriate? 

Admit  it:  gender  and  color  still  are 
important  in  this  diocese. 

Katherine  Cunningham 
Emmanuel,  Southern  Pines 


Disappointed  in  cover 

I  have  just  received  my  November- 
December  issue  of  The  Communicant 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  two  years 
I  have  been  receiving  it,  I  am  disap- 
pointed. 

The  reason  for  my  disappointment  is 
the  front  cover  and  the  way  Barbara 
Harris  is  shown  to  let  those  of  us  in 
the  North  Carolina  diocese  know  that 
our  Standing  Committee  voted  against 
her.  The  cover  was  in  poor  taste  and 
bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  The  Com- 
municant. The  slash  mark  was  way  too 
much  and  should  not  have  been  used. 

Given  the  credentials  of  Ms.  Har- 
ris, I  don't  think  she  is  a  wise  choice 
mainly  because  of  the  fact  she  does 
not  have  a  college  or  seminary  degree. 
Also  she  lacks  parish  experience.  I  feel 
that  all  candidates  for  bishops  and  the 
priesthood  must  hold  college  and  semi- 
nary degrees. 

I  commend  the  Standing  Committee 
for  their  vote  and  feel  that  all  Episco- 
palians in  the  North  Carolina  diocese 
should  support  their  decision. 

Even  though  I  am  opposed  to  a 
woman  being  elected  to  the  position  of 
bishop,  the  way  Ms.  Harris  was  depict- 
ed was  in  poor  taste. 

I  think  you  owe  Ms.  Harris  an  apo- 
logy. 

Mary  Virginia  Morris 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Rockingham 


Cover  offended  members 

Some  of  the  members  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church  were  deeply  offended  by  the 
picture  of  the  Rev.  Barbara  Harris  on 
the  front  page  of  your  recent  issue,  and 
found  it  to  be  in  very  poor  taste. 

The  vestry  asked  me  to  send  you 
this  letter.  The  vote,  you  may  wish  to 
know,  was  not  unanimous,  there  was 
one  dissenting  vote. 

James  Kellett,  Senior  Warden 
St.  Matthew's,  Kernersville 


Cover  lacked  charity,  grace 

In  a  state  that  re-elects  one  of  the  Re- 
publican Party's  topmost  reactionaries 
as  regularly  as  the  dogwoods  bloom,  it 
was  no  surprise  to  read  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  The  Communicant  that  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  had  voted  not  to  con- 
firm, or  rather  to  consent  to,  the  elec- 


tion of  the  Rev.  Barbara  Harris,  as  Suf- 
fragan Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts. One  may  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  their  reasoning,  but  one 
can  accept  their  action.  But  why  the 
defacement  of  the  image  of  Ms.  Harris 
on  the  front  page?  To  superimpose  a 
road  sign  on  her  image,  a  fellow  hu- 
man being  and  a  fellow  Christian,  lack- 
ed decency,  charity  and  grace.  There 
was  no  justice  in  Editor  Justice's  pic- 
torial comment.  .  .  . 

The  Standing  Committee  of  North 
Carolina  notwithstanding,  Ms.  Harris 
will  undoubtedly  be  ordained  and  take 
her  seat  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  as 
the  first  woman  so  chosen.  Her  per- 
son, her  credentials  and  her  confronta- 
tional nature  will  be  placed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Him  whom  together  we  serve 
in  loving  obedience. 

The  Rev.  Fred  and  Eleanor  Hammond 
Christ  Church,  Walnut  Cove 

The  editor  replies:  A  number  of  others 
drew  the  same  inference  about  last 
month's  cover  photograph.  My  intention, 
in  "X-ing"  over  the  Rev.  Barbara  Harris' 
face  was  to  visually  represent  the  Stan- 
ding Committee's  negative  vote  on  her 
election.  While  I  deliberately  chose  a 
strong  image  to  attract  the  reader's  eye,  I 
didn't  intend  the  to  state  that  either  The 
Communicant  or  I  were  against  her.  I  apol- 
ogize for  any  hurt  inflicted  by  the  choice 
of  the  December  cover.         —John  Justice 


Should  we  change  signs? 

The  manners  and  intentions  of  Epis- 
copalians United  shame  and  distress 
us.  Allowing  full  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  church  by  all  who  accept 
Christ  as  Lord  is,  in  their  eyes,  allow- 
ing "gay  and  lesbian  lobbies.  .  .to  take 
control."  But  who  is  trying  to  control 
whom?  Episcopalians  United  resent  the 
church  opening  its  doors  to  people  un- 
like themselves— whether  those  strang- 
ers be  "social  activists,  liberals,  femi- 
nists or  homosexuals."  Christ  lived 
with  and  spoke  out  most  strongly  on 
behalf  of  the  social  outcasts  of  his 
time.  Now,  as  then,  the  mainstream 
has  no  lock  on  truth.  Love  impels  us 
to  open  the  door.  Justice  demands  that 
each  and  everyone  of  us,  as  children 
of  God,  be  granted  the  opportunity  to 
enter  and  share  as  equals  in  the  Eu- 
charist the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
When  "the  Spirit  is  poured  upon  us 
from  on  high.  .  .then  justice  will  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,  and  righteousness 
abide  in  the  fruitful  field.  And  the  ef- 
fect of  righteousness  will  be  peace, 
and  the  results  of  righteousness,  quiet- 
ness and  trust  forever.  My  people  will 
abide  in  a  peaceful  habitation,  in  se- 
cure dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting 
places."  (Isaiah  32:15-18)  So  Isaiah  pro- 
phesizes  a  just  era  when  the  people  of 
God  will  live  at  ease  with  one  another 
and  with  the  whole  of  Creation.  The 


people  of  God  accept  God,  the  universe 
and,  importantly,  one  another.  But  this 
hardly  means  that  the  people  of  God 
accept  the  status  quo — or  see  goodness 
as  a  reflection  of  their  own  lives.  Work- 
ing towards  fulfilling  God's  promise 
demands  that  we  "seek  justice,  correct 
oppression,  defend  the  fatherless,  plead 
for  the  widow."  Jesus  brought  the  pro- 
phesies of  Israel  to  life— for  the  whole 
world— summing  up  the  whole  of  the 
commandments:  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.  .  .  . 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
All  of  us  on  the  outreach  committee 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  have  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  recent  years.  Fun- 
damental to  our  joining  was  the  spirit 
embodied  in  the  message  found  on 
signs  near  every  Episcopal  Church: 
"The  Episcopal  Church  welcomes  you." 
Would  Episcopalians  United  have  us 
change  all  these  signs?  What  should 
they  say? 

Bob  McConnaughey 

Patty  Blanton 

Jerry  Markatos 

St.  Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro 


Distressed  that  deaf 
work  funding  withdrawn 

On  Dec.  31,  1988,  funding  ceased  for 
the  position  of  Coordinator  of  Deaf 
Services  for  the  diocese.  I  am  distress- 
ed that  the  church  is  withdrawing  of- 
ficial support  for  this  ministry. 

The  Episcopal  Church  historically 
was  at  the  forefront  of  deaf  ministry  in 
this  country.  The  Church  of  the  Nativ- 
ity in  Raleigh  continues  to  work  hard 
to  meet  the  needs  of  deaf  Episcopa- 
lians in  this  diocese.  They  are  doing  a 
laudable  job  of  blending  both  deaf  and 
hearing  communicants  into  a  cohesive 
congregation.  However,  now  that  each 
parish  is  to  accept  responsibility  for 
this  particular  ministry,  their  task  be- 
comes even  more  difficult.  Withdrawal 
of  official  support  is  tantamount  to  say- 
ing that  the  word  of  God  is  for  all— as 
long  as  they  have  the  ability  to  hear  it! 

Kathy  Beetham  worked  hard  as 
Coordinator  of  Deaf  Services  to  train 
and  schedule  interpreters,  to  publicize 
interpreted  services  in  the  deaf  com- 
munity, and  in  myriad  other  ways  to 
ensure  that  God's  love  and  words 
were  accessible  for  all  who  had  a  de- 
sire to  hear. 

I  am  angry  and  I  am  saddened.  I 
feel  that  all  of  us  who  profess  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  needs  of  others  are  diminish- 
ed by  the  diocese's  failure  to  continue 
active  support  for  deaf  ministry. 

Cassandra  Mitchell,  Raleigh 

Editor's  Note:  The  Rev.  Diane  Corlett 
continues  to  chair  a  Task  Force  on  Deaf 
Ministry,  and  money  from  trust  funds 
makes  possible  interpreters  in  several 
churches  around  the  diocese. 


The    Communicant 


Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

When  I  was  ordained  and  consecrated 
bishop,  I  was  handed  a  Bible  and  told 
to  "Receive  the  Holy  Scriptures,  feed 
the  flock  of  Christ  committed  to  your 
charge,  guard  and  defend  them  in  his 
truth,  and  be  a  faithful  steward  of  his 
holy  Word  and  Sacraments."  God 
helping  me,  I  have  tried  to  follow  that 
and  have  taken  it  as  a  "statement  of 
purpose"  for  the  episcopacy. 

For  the  past  month  or  two,  people 
committed  to  my  charge  have  been 
receiving  mail  from  groups  which  are 
against  ordaining  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barbara 
Harris  to  the  episcopate.  Some  have 
sent  this  material  on  to  me,  in  par- 
ticular that  distributed  by  the  groups 
called  Episcopalians  United  and  the 
1928  Prayer  Book  Society,  as  well  as 
an  essay  by  a  recent  graduate  of  Trini- 
ty School  of  Theology,  the  Rev.  Ken- 
dall Harmon.  Others  have  written  me 
complaining  about  the  diocese's  Stand- 
ing Committee,  whose  members  voted 
7-2  not  to  concur  in  Dr.  Harris'  elec- 
tion. Still  others  have  written  asking 
me  to  do  likewise  if  a  majority  of  the 
118  dioceses  concur  and  the  bishops 
are  allowed  to  vote. 

Of  course  I  respect  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  against  her  consecra- 
tion. The  last  issue  of  The  Communi- 
cant provided  a  forum  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  reasons,  and  I  want  to 
state  here  my  position.  For,  if  I  have 
the  opportunity,  I  plan  to  concur.  As  a 
suffragan,  Bishop  Vest  is  ineligible  to 
vote,  but  he  has  stated  his  approval, 


and  he  and  I  have  made  plans  to  at- 
tend Dr.  Harris's  consecration  if  it  is 
held. 

Dr.  Harris'  bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Allen 
Bartlett  of  Pennsylvania,  has  sent  out  a 
memo  describing  the  diocesan  pro- 
gram of  preparation  for  ordination  for 
those  unable  to  go  to  seminary.  Dr. 
Harris  (who  has  an  honorary  degree 
from  Hobart  College  and  William  Smith 
College)  went  through  that  program.  It 
was  then,  and  is  now,  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  Title  III,  Canon  7,  Section 
1(a)  of  our  national  canons.  She  passed 
the  examinations  required  of  all  aspi- 
rants for  Holy  Orders  and  fulfilled  all 
other  canonical  requirements  for  ordina- 
tion to  the  diaconate  and  the  priesthood. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  30  percent  of 
our  clergy  never  attended  seminary 


and,  following  the  pattern  of  Dr.  Harris, 
read  for  Holy  Orders.  While  our  dio- 
cese requires  that  a  person  be  a  college 
graduate  and  have  a  seminary  degree 
in  order  to  be  a  priest,  that  is  our  local 
rule,  not  one  dictated  by  canon. 

Dr.  Harris  was  married  and  divorc- 
ed some  20  years  ago.  Regrettably,  a 
growing  number  of  clergy  have  suf- 
fered from  divorce,  including  some 
bishops.  Her  divorce  was  judged  by 
those  who  ordained  her  in  Pennsylva- 
nia (lay  persons,  clergy  and  bishops),  as 
well  as  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts, 
and  she  was  declared  (in  the  words  of 
the  canons)  to  have  ".  .  .lived  a  sober, 
honest,  and  godly  life  .  .  ."  and  to  be 
".  .  .worthy  to  be  admitted.  .  ."  to  ordi- 
nation. So,  too,  a  constitutional  majori- 
ty of  the  convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts  signed  a  canonically  re- 
quired testimonial  stating  that  they 
".  .  .know  of  no  impediment.  .  ."  and 
".  .  .believe  [her]  to  be  of  such  sufficien- 
cy in  good  learning,  of  such  soundness 
in  the  Faith,  and  of  such  virtuous  and 
pure  manners  and  godly  conversation 
as  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  Office  of 
Bishop.  .  ."  and  ".  .  .to  be  a  wholesome 
example  to  the  flock  of  Christ."  (Title 
III,  Canon  21,  Section  1(a)). 

Arguably,  neither  race  nor  gender  is 
an  issue,  although  there  is  a  small 
minority  of  dioceses  with  bishops  and 
Standing  Committees  who  will  not 
vote  for  the  ordination  of  a  woman. 

That  leaves  the  issue  of  unity.  Some, 
especially  those  groups  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  question  Dr.  Harris'  opi- 
nions expressed  in  her  editorials  in  The 


Witness  magazine.  They  apparently  feel 
that  a  prospective  bishop  should  agree 
with  their  point  of  view  and  should 
not  rock  the  boat  or  depart  from  what 
they  consider  a  "party  line."  They 
have  hinted  that  she  may  be  a  Com- 
munist, since  she  has  taken  the  title 
of  her  column  from  a  Marxist-Angolan 
"freedom  fighter."  The  title  is  A  Luta 
Continua— The  Struggle  Continues. 
Come  on  now!  Surely  for  Dr.  Harris  and 
for  blacks  and  women  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  struggle  does  continue. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  alarming 
coincidence  between  the  critics  of  Dr. 
Harris  and  those  who  are  attempting 
to  force  a  rigid,  literalistic  and  funda- 
mentalistic  biblical  mold  on  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  (See  my  Communicant  let- 
ter of  November,  1988.)  Now  the  same 
group  is  attacking  another  foundation 
of  our  faith  as  Episcopalians— reason. 
They  are  attacking  Dr.  Harris'  right 
to  raise  issues  that  threaten  a  kind  of 
pseudo-unity.  That  kind  of  "unity"  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  unity  in  diversi- 
ty that  the  mainstream  of  our  church 
stands  for  and  always  has. 

So,  I  will  vote  yes. 

I  have  great  respect  and  affection  for 
the  members  of  our  Standing  Commit- 
tee who  disagree  with  me  on  this  is- 
sue. I  have  very  little  respect  for  those 
who  would  turn  this  into  a  divisive 
polarization  of  our  church. 

Faithfully  Yours, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Suffragan  Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends  in  Christ, 

Of  all  the  synonyms  and  titles 
given  to  our  Lord,  none  is  more  ap- 
pealing and  apt  than  "Prince  of  Peace," 
and  it  is  one  that  is  especially  appro- 
priate as  Christmas  now  merges  with 
Epiphany.  We  look  to  the  Christ  as  the 
only  true  source  of  our  peace,  as  the 
only  hope  for  realistic  and  lasting 
peace.  There  are  at  least  two  ways  in 
which  we  have  that  unrealized  and 
universal  longing. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  external 
peace  of  this  world— best  described  by 
a  word  in  classical  Greek,  eirene,  which 
means  the  absence  or  the  end  of  war. 
In  recent  weeks,  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Organization  and  Israel  have 
heightened  the  hopes  for  world  peace. 
Signals  from  Moscow  and  Washington 
have  seemed  encouraging.  But  we  all 
know  that  illusions  of  world  peace 
can  be  frighteningly  transitory.  All  it 
takes  is  one  flareup  in  some  obscure 
part  of  the  globe  to  bring  us  all  to  the 


brink  of  the  unthinkable.  I  invite 
your  constant  and  daily  prayers  for  the 
peace  of  our  world— and  I  invite  your 
actions,  your  letters  and  your  votes  in 
order  to  make  the  prayers  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace  incarnate. 

There  is  also  the  search  for  internal 
peace— personal  peace— the  "peace  of 
God  which  passes  understanding." 
Again,  the  only  viable  source  for  this 
kind  of  peace  is  our  Lord,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  The  Hebrew  word  shalom 
connotes  this  kind  of  peace.  Interesting- 
ly enough,  shalom  does  not  anticipate 
the  absence  of  conflict  and  struggle. 
These  remain  very  much  a  part  of  the 
human  scene.  However,  in  the  midst 
of  the  swirl  of  conflict  and  controversy, 
shalom  proclaims  that  we  can  be  whole 
(i.e.,  full  of  integrity),  peaceful,  and  in 
loving  relationships  (even,  praise  be 
to  God,  with  those  with  whom  we 
disagree). 

Someone  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"Well,  there  goes  any  chance  for  a 
peaceful  diocesan  convention."  If  they 


meant  there  goes  any  chance  of  a  con- 
vention without  disagreement  and 
divergent  points  of  view,  I  pray  that 
they  are  correct.  As  long  as  we  are 


alive,  and  thinking,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves on  different  sides  of  many  fen- 
ces as  we  struggle  to  discern  God's  will 
for  us  in  this  world.  However,  seeking 
shalom  (the  gift  of  the  Prince  of  Peace) 
should  help  us  to  perceive  that  for 
Jesus,  peace  meant  not  the  absence  of 
conflict,  but  the  presence  of  love  [agape) 
in  the  midst  of  conflict. 

In  ail  of  this,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
last  verse  of  one  of  the  great  hymns  of 
the  Church— the  words  of  William 
Alexander  Percy: 

"The  peace  of  God,  it  is  no  peace, 

But  strife  closed  in  the  sod. 

Yet  let  us  pray 

for  but  one  thing— 

The  marvelous  peace  of  God. " 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  at 
convention! 

Faithfully, 
Frank  H.  Vest  Jr. 


January     1989 
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Delegates  debate  money  issues 


By  John  Justice 


Money  matters  held  center  stage  for 
much  of  the  173rd  annual  diocesan 
convention  in  Greensboro  Jan.  26-28. 

Delegates  spent  most  of  the  conven- 
tion's closing  session  discussing  pro- 
posed cuts  in  funds  that  had  been  re- 
quested for  programs.  In  the  end,  the 
approximately  300  clergy  and  lay  dele- 
gates assembled  in  the  Holiday  Inn/ 
Four  Seasons  approved  total  1989 
budgets  of  $2,104,219.  While  the 
highest  ever  for  the  diocese,  the  pro- 
gram portion  incorporated  numerous 
cuts  from  amounts  requested. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  budget, 
questions  were  raised  about  trends  in 
giving  by  parishes  to  the  diocese  and 
about  diocesan  priorities  for  deploying 
money. 

Also,  delegates  heard  an  ACTS 
report  stating  that  while  A  Celebration 
Through  Stewardship  has  raised  more 
money  than  any  other  such  campaign 
in  the  diocese,  it  remains  short  of  its 


total  goal  of  $6,645,000. 

In  other  convention  matters: 

—Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill  announced 
that  Suffragan  Bishop  Frank  H.  Vest 
Jr.  was  one  of  the  five  final  candidates 
for  Bishop  Coadjutor  for  the  Diocese 
of  Southern  Virginia.  In  the  election  in 
Norfolk  on  Feb.  4,  Bishop  Vest  was 
elected  to  succeed  Bishop  Charles 
Vache.  (Please  see  article  this  page.) 

—Delegates  passed  a  batch  of  reso- 
lutions, including  one  approving  the 
ministry  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Barbara  Har- 
ris, Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts. 

—Delegates  elected  five  new  mem- 
bers to  the  Diocesan  Council,  three  to 
the  Standing  Committee  and  a  number 
of  others  to  diocesan  offices  and  insti- 
tutions. 

The  budget  was  presented  by  Tom 
Fanjoy,  of  Trinity,  Statesville.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  three-member  Depart- 
ment of  Budget  of  the  Diocesan  Coun- 
cil. Fanjoy  explained  that  the  total 
diocesan  budget  is  comprised  of  two 
funds,  the  Episcopal  Maintenance 


Fund  and  the  Church's  Program  Fund. 

There  was  little  discussion  of  the 
Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund,  which 
provides  money  for  the  bishops,  Dioce- 
san House  operations  and  a  few  other 
items.  Money  for  this  fund  comes 
from  mandatory  assessments  of  congre- 
gations. 

Delegates  approved  the  Diocesan 
Council's  recommended  Episcopal 
Maintenance  Fund  of  $649,331,  an  in- 
crease of  about  4.4%  over  the  1988 
figure  of  $621,989. 

However,  the  questions  were  many 
and  varied  concerning  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  budget,  the  Church's  Pro- 
gram Fund.  This  fund  supports 
diocesan  program  staff  and  their  work 
"(Christian  social  ministries,  commu- 
nications, program  director),  college 
chaplains,  operations  of  24  diocesan 
commissions  and  committees,  contri- 
bution to  the  national  church  and 
others. 

Money  for  the  Church's  Program 
Fund  comes  from  quotas  assigned  to 
each  congregation.  The  quotas  are 


voluntary,  unlike  the  mandatory 
assessments  for  the  Episcopal  Mainte- 
nance Fund,  and  perfect  compliance 
is  never  forthcoming.  For  example,  as 
of  convention,  some  $33,000  in  1988 
quotas  had  yet  to  be  paid. 

Fanjoy  explained  that  on  Sept.  26 
the  Diocesan  Council  accepted  a  pro- 
posed Church's  Program  Fund  budget 
of  $1,491,414  along  with  the  Episcopal 
Maintenance  Fund  budget  of  $639,331. 
In  October,  notice  of  quotas  and 
assessments  was  mailed  to  the  con- 
gregations. Following  that,  Fanjoy  said, 
it  became  evident  that  quotas  were  not 
going  to  be  accepted  enough  to  meet 
the  Church's  Program  Fund  requests. 

Therefore,  on  Dec.  30,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Diocesan  House  in 
Raleigh  to  try  to  reconcile  the  budget 
requests  with  the  shortfall  in  quota  ac- 
ceptances. Present  at  the  meeting  were 
Fanjoy,  Mahlon  DeLoatch  Jr.,  chair  of 
the  Finance  and  Business  Methods 
Department  of  council,  and  Letty 
Magdanz,  the  diocese's  treasurer  and 
See  Convention  page  4 


Vest  elected  bishop  coadjutor 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.  has 
been  elected  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Southern  Virginia. 
This  means  that  Vest,  current  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  will  succeed 
Southern  Virginia's  present  bishop,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Vache,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  retire  in  1991.  Upon  his  suc- 
cession, Vest  will  become  the  eighth 
Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia. 

Bishop  Robert  Estill  said: 

"The  years  Frank  Vest  and  I  have 
had  together  in  this  diocese,  first  as  a 
parish  priest  and  then  as  my  suffragan 
bishop,  have  been  important  years  for 
the  diocese.  Frank's  leadership,  his 
pastoral  sensitivity,  his  fine  sense  of 
humor,  and  his  wife  Ann,  are  all  tre- 
mendous gifts,  and  will  be  missed.  Of 
course,  I  look  forward  to  our  contin- 
uing service  together  in  the  House  of 
Bishops." 

Vest  will  continue  his  work  in  this 
diocese  until  the  end  of  April.  He  will 
be  installed  as  bishop  coadjutor  in  a 
morning  ceremony  in  Williamsburg  on 
May  20.  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
Browning  will  officiate  at  the  installa- 
tion. 

Vest  was  elected  on  the  third  ballot 
during  voting  at  Southern  Virginia's 
annual  meeting  in  Norfolk  on  Feb.  10. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr. 

Norfolk  is  headquarters  for  the  Pro- 
vince III  diocese,  which  is  comprised 
of  26  counties  south  of  Richmond  and 
east  of  Danville.  The  diocese  also  has 
an  office  in  Petersburg.  The  diocese 
has  about  30,000  communicants. 
On  the  winning  ballot,  Vest,  53, 


received  70  clergy  votes  and  169  lay 
votes,  with  59  clergy  and  129  lay  votes 
needed  to  win.  Coming  in  second  was 
the  Ven.  James  W.  H.  Sell,  Archdea- 
con of  the  Diocese  of  Newark.  Sell 
received  30  clergy  and  58  lay  votes  on 
the  third  ballot.  The  other  candidates 
were:  the  Rev.  Canon  Robert  E.  Allen, 
of  the  Diocese  of  West  Tennessee  and 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Memphis;  the 
Rev.  Clifton  J.  Sitts,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Warren,  Ohio;  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Charles  Barksdale  of  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Following  the  third  ballot,  delegates 
voted  to  elect  Vest  by  acclamation,  and 
everyone  rose  and  sang  the  Doxology. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  the  James- 
town Cross,  Southern  Virginia's  dioce- 
san paper,  Vest  said  his  vision  of  the 
church  was  ".  .  .that  we  will  truly  be  a 
servant  people  as  both  Isaiah  and  our 
Lord  envisioned.  That  servanthood  in- 
cludes the  evangelistic  opportunity  of 
'bringing  good  tidings  to  the  afflicted,' 
the  prophetic  ministry  of  'proclaiming 
liberty  to  the  captives,'  and  the  pastoral 
joy  of  'binding  up  the  brokenhearted.' 

"My  hope  and  prayer  for  the  church 
is  that  as  we  prepare  to  enter  the  21st 
century,  we  will  mobilize  our  not  in- 
considerable resources  of  brain,  mus- 


cle, power  and  financial  resources  and 
become  the  kind  of  force  in  this  world 
which  God  has  always  called  us  to  be." 

In  that  same  statement,  Vest  outlin- 
ed his  views  on  leadership,  saying:  "It 
is  my  belief  that  leadership  is  most  ef- 
fective when  it  is  shared,  collegial  and 
collaborative.  I  believe  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  leadership  is  more  a 
'function'  than  a  'person'  and,  in  this 
specific  instance,  leadership  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  whole  Body  of  Christ.  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  think  leadership  should  be 
manipulative,  but  I  do  firmly  believe 
that  the  'leader'  has  the  obligation  and 
the  responsibility  of  being  clear  and 
forthright  about  his  or  her  positions 
and  opinions. 

"There  are  times  when  I  think  a 
leader  needs  to  be  out  front  on  issues, 
and  there  are  times  when  the  leader 
needs  to  allow  others  to  take  the  lead- 
ership and  to  seek  consensus.  Ulti- 
mately, leadership  is  a  servant  role 
acted  out  under  the  Lordship  of 
Christ." 

Vest  was  elected  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  at  the 
annual  convention  in  Greensboro  in 
January,  1985.  He  was  consecrated  as 
suffragan  on  May  19  in  Duke  Chapel 
See  Vest  page  6 
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Around  the  diocese 


St.  John's  offers  free  altar 

If  anyone  needs  an  altar,  the  St.  John's 
House  is  Durham  has  one  for  the  tak- 
ing. The  local  branch  of  the  Society  of 
St.  John  The  Evangelist  also  welcomes 
inquiries  about  its  facilities  for  individ- 
ual and  group  meditation  and  prayer. 
You  may  contact  Brother  Eldridge 
Pendleton  at  702  W.  Cobb  St.,  Dur- 
ham, NC  27707,  919-688-4161. 


Center  asks  for  help 

You  can  help  the  Tri-County  Com- 
munity Health  Center  in  its  ministry 
to  migrant  farmworkers  in  Sampson, 
Johnston  and  Harnett  counties.  The 
center  is  equipping  a  mobile  unit  to 
provide  medical  services  at  the  migrant 
camps.  Needed  are  people  with  me- 
chanical, carpentry,  medical  and  archi- 
tectural skills.  People  able  and  willing 
to  work  with  youth  groups  can  be  use- 
ful, and  money  is  always  needed  for 
this  work.  Churches  and  individuals 
who  can  help  are  asked  to  please  con- 
tact the  center's  administrator,  Michael 
Baker.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.O.  Box 
237,  Newton  Grove,  NC  28355, 
919-567-6440. 


Allen  makes  a  difference 

St.  Andrew's'  Carolyn  Allen  is  the  1989 
Woman  of  the  Year  for  the  Greens- 
boro Quota  Club.  The  award  was  made 
for  her  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  community. 

Allen  is  known  for  her  work  in  en- 
vironmental concerns  and  is  one  of 
Gov.  James  Martin's  appointees  to  the 
state's  low-level  radioactive  waste 
management  authority.  She  has  also 
worked  in  Christian  Social  Ministries 
and  served  on  the  board  of  Greensboro 
Urban  Ministry. 

The  Quota  Club  said  that  Allen 
"believes  an  individual  can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  world  and  has  set  about 
doing  so.  She  has  a  real  appreciation 
of  the  world  around  us,  a  concern  for 
her  neighbors  and  a  sense  of  awe  and 
love  for  God  that  undergirds  her  liv- 
ing. She  enjoys  and  shares  her  joy 
with  all." 


Sally  Cone  named  to  board 

Sally  S.  Cone,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Greens- 
boro, has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  New  York  seminary  is  the  oldest 
in  the  church  and  the  only  one  found- 
ed by  General  Convention,  the  church's 
governing  body. 

Cone  is  a  member  of  the  diocese's 
Christian  Social  Ministry  Commission 
and  Commission  on  Ministry  and  is 
former  chair  of  the  Commission  on 
Women's  Issues. 


Investment  thaf  s  worth  it 

"It  seems  like  a  good  time,"  says  Jim 
Overton,  "for  Episcopalians  to  be  stu- 
dying up  on  socially  responsible  in- 
vestment, given  the  amount  of  energy 
bubbling  around  in  the  diocese  about 
this  issue." 

Overton,  of  the  Self-Help  Credit 
Union  in  Durham,  is  helping  plan  the 
Socially  Responsible  Investors'  Con- 
ference. It  will  be  held  April  8,  from 
8:30  a.m.  until  4:30  p.m.,  in  the  Caro- 
lina Inn  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  event  is  designed  for  both  the 
new  and  the  experienced  socially 
responsible  investor.  Speakers  will  ad- 
dress options  for  the  investor  and  will 
discuss  what  investments  to  avoid  and 
which  to  seek,  how  to  maximize  re- 
turns and  social  value,  and  how  to  in- 
vest in  one's  own  community. 

There  is  a  $50  charged  for  the  event. 
For  information,  please  call  Overton  at 
919-683-3016. 


Dolphins  are  friends  to  aging 

The  Rev.  Patsy  Walters  says:  "If  you 
are  like  I  am,  you  have  often  sat  in 
church  Sunday  after  Sunday  and  lis- 
tened to  the  message  that  we  are  all 
called  to  ministry  to  others  and  that 
we  all  have  been  given  special  gifts  to 
give,  and  thought,  'Hey,  thafs  all  they 
know  about  me.  I  can't  think  of  a 
thing  that  I  really  have  to  offer.'" 

If  so,  says  the  assistant  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Charlotte,  you  can  consider 
the  Dolphin  ministry.  She  describes  it 
as  an  opportunity  for  anyone  willing 
simply  to  make  a  commitment  to 
friendship  with  an  older  person.  The 
Dolphin  program  is  an  ecumenical, 
one-to-one  ministry  whose  purpose  is 
to  match  community  people  with  peo- 
ple in  nursing  homes  who  need  friends. 

Walters  describes  the  program  this 
way:  "It  is  special  because  its  focus  is 
on  companionship  rather  than  pastoral 
care.  Dolphins  visit  people  in  nursing, 
retirement  or  convalescent  homes 
because  they  want  to  be  a  friend.  Lay 
volunteers  from  the  community  are 
trained  as  Dolphins,  supervised  by  the 
program  director  and  held  accountable 
to  their  sponsors  and  to  the  program 
itself.  When  you  become  a  Dolphin, 
you  visit  just  one  lonely  person. 

The  program  is  named  in  honor  of 
the  seagoing  dolphin  which  is  reputed 
to  show  friendship  to  stranded  swim- 
mers by  fending  off  sharks  and  gently 
nudging  the  swimmer  to  shore. 

About  40%  of  people  in  nursing 
homes  have  no  one  to  visit  them  regu- 
larly, Walters  said,  and  this  is  the  need 
that  the  program  meets.  Dolphins  of 
Mecklenburg  was  organized  one  year 
ago  and  is  going  strong. 

If  you're  interested  in  this  program, 
please  contact:  The  Rev.  Patsy  H. 
Walters,  3108  Airlie  St.,  Charlotte,  NC 
28205,  704-537-7908  or  333-7849. 


The  Rev.  Barbara  Armstrong,  a  vocational  deacon,  is  one  of  the  diocese's  two  registered 
lobbyists  at  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly.  Along  with  the  Rev.  Jim  Lewis,  Arm- 
strong will  serve  as  the  diocese's  liaison  with  legislators  on  issues  of  criminal  justice,  child 
care,  aging,  alcohol,  welfare  and  others.  Lewis  is  director  of  Christian  Social  Ministries  for 
the  diocese. 


She  sings  the  pain  away 

"You're  told  that  you  shouldn't  feel 
the  way  you  feel.  So  the  conflict  bet- 
ween the  way  you  feel  on  the  inside 
and  the  way  you  appear  to  feel  on  the 
outside  grows. 

"We  learn  to  wear  masks." 

Susie  Ward,  of  St.  Anne's,  Winston- 
Salem,  writes  and  sings  to  encourage 
others  to  take  off  their  masks.  She  is 
the  composer/performer  of  three  self- 
published  musical  tapes— the  latest  is 
"Joining  Yesterday  with  Today"— and 
travels  through  the  state  singing  in 
clubs,  churches,  schools  and  opera 
troupes.  She  has  sung  several  times 
at  events  at  the  Conference  Center 
in  Browns  Summit,  and  she  is  work- 
ing on  various  projects  with  the  Rev. 
John  Shields,  chairman  of  the  dio- 
cese's Commission  on  Alcohol  and 
Drugs. 

Her  work  has  special  meaning  for 
people  who  grew  up  in  a  dysfunction- 
ing  family  and,  in  particular,  families 
where  alcohol  caused  problems.  We 
bring  our  childhoods  into  our  adult 
lives,  she  says,  and  therefore  must  be 
clear  about  what  happened  in  child- 
hood. 

"In  my  own  growing  up,  I  experi- 
enced pain  and  anger  having  to  do  with 
my  own  parents,"  Ward  says,  "but  I 
came  to  realize  that  I  can't  change 
them.  I  have  got  to  take  care  of  my- 
self. So  I'm  trying  to  do  what  I  can." 

Her  first  intention  is  that  people  will 
enjoy  her  songs— which  she  considers 
gifts  from  God— and  then  that  the 
songs  will  help  her  audiences  "rear- 
range the  mental  furniture." 

Describing  her  music  as  a  blend  of 
folk,  rock  and  pop,  Ward  has  written: 

"They  deal  with  images  of  grief,  dis- 
trust, co-dependency  and  pain.  They 
also  offer  hope,  encoluragement  of 
learning  to  trust,  and  growth." 

Her  other  two  albums  are  titled 
"Healing  the  Child  Within"  and  "Inner 
Child  of  the  Past." 

Anyone  wishing  to  talk  with  Ward 
about  her  music  ministry  is  invited  to 
contact  her  at:  Healing  Tree,  4570 
Kreeger  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  NC  27106, 
919-924-2668. 


Bishops  ask  governor  for 
alternatives  to  imprisonment 

Religious  leaders,  including  both 
bishops  of  the  diocese,  have  asked 
Gov.  James  Martin  and  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  consider 
alternatives  for  imprisonment  for  cer- 
tain offenders. 

Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill  and  Suf- 
fragan Bishop  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.  were 
among  18  signatories  to  a  Jan.  23  state- 
ment that  said  in  part: 

"Too  many  people  are  in  our  prisons 
for  crimes  related  to  socioeconomic 
conditions  into  which  they  were  born. 
We  cannot  lock  them  up  forever. 
Without  rehabilitation  programs— for 
literacy,  job  training,  mental  health 
problems— how  can  they  ever  rejoin 
their  fellow  citizens  in  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  common  good?" 

Some  offenders  must  be  locked 
up— for  their  own  good  and  that  of 
others—,  the  statement  said,  "But  it  is 
our  conviction  that  more  resources— 
rather  than  being  directed  away  from 
education,  health  care,  and  other  needs 
—should  be  directed  towards  commu- 
nity penalties  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams outside  prison  walls." 
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ECW  to  meet  in  Durham 


By  Cackie  Kelly 


There  is  a  time  every  spring  when 
Episcopal  church  women  from  through- 
out the  diocese  put  down  their  hoes 
and  gardening  gloves,  pack  an  over- 
night bag  and  convene  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  ECW. 

The  107th  annual  meeting  of  Episco- 
pal Church  Women  will  be  held  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  April  18  and  19, 
at  St.  Philip's,  Durham.  President  Mittie 
Landi  of  Holy  Comforter,  Burlington, 
will  be  meeting's  chair.  The  agenda 
will  include  two  keynote  addresses, 
workshops,  worship,  a  banquet  and  a 
business  session. 

This  year's  theme  will  be  "All  Things 
New— with  Water  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 
There  is  good  reason  why  this  may 
sound  familiar:  It  was  also  the  theme 
of  the  Episcopal  Church's  General  Con- 
vention held  in  Detroit  last  summer. 
By  reiterating  this  theme,  the  ECW  in- 
tends to  show  support  for  the  eight  Mis- 
sion Imperatives  passed  by  General 
Convention  as  the  framework  for  the 
church's  ministries  in  the  1990s.  (See 
below  for  the  mission  imperatives.) 

The  keynote  speaker  will  be  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Westerhoff,  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  the  Duke  Divinity 
School.  Following  his  Tuesday-after- 
noon address,  delegates  will  choose 
one  of  four  workshops  to  attend.  The 


workshops,  which  are  related  to  the 
Mission  Imperatives,  are: 

1.  Evangelism.  The  leader  will  be 
the  Rev.  Blair  Both,  assistant  at  St. 
Michael's,  Raleigh. 

2.  Anglican  Fellowship  of  Prayer.  The 
leader  will  be  Mildred  Green,  a  board 
member  of  the  fellowship  and  a  com- 
municant of  St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem. 

3.  Education  as  Christian  Ministry. 
Leading  this  group  will  be  Dr.  Prezell 
Robinson,  president  of  St.  Augustine's 
College. 

4.  Stewardship.  Scott  Evans  will  lead 
this  workshop.  She  is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
church,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  diocesan  ECW  board,  immediate 
past  chair  of  the  Commission  on  Land 
Stewardship  and  a  communicant  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Durham. 

Branch  delegations  are  encouraged 
to  send  a  member  to  each  of  these 
workshops. 

Following  the  workshops,  there  will 
be  a  tour  of  the  Urban  Ministries  Cen- 
ter, a  multi-service  center  operated  by 
a  coalition  of  Durham  churches  on  a 
site  adjacent  to  St.  Philip's. 

The  banquet  will  be  held  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  Omni  Hotel.  Theologian 
and  educator  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dennis 
Campbell  will  speak  at  the  banquet. 
He  is  dean  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School. 

During  the  Wednesday-morning 
business  session,  delegates  will  be  in- 


troduced to  individuals  representing 
several  diocesan  ministries;  they  will 
familarize  the  attendees  with  their 
respective  programs  and  activities. 

The  meeting  will  close  with  a 
Eucharist  at  noon,  at  which  the  United 
Thank  Offering  will  be  presented. 
Each  branch  coordinator  of  the  UTO 
will  place  her  branch's  offering  in  the 
ECW  alms  basin.  Bishop  Robert  Estill, 
who  has  proclaimed  1989  as  a  year  of 
prayer  and  preparation  for  our  minis- 
try in  the  coming  decade,  will  make 
an  address  during  the  worship  service. 

Throughout  the  event,  delegates  can 
browse  at  exhibits  of  Education  and 
Liturgy  Resources,  the  diocese's  book- 
store, and  others. 

For  registration,  you  can  contact  the 
branch  ECW  president  at  your  parish 
or  mission. 

Overnight  accommodations  can  be 
arranged  with  the  Omni  Durham  Hotel, 
which  is  within  walking  distance  of  St. 
Philip's.  Parking  space  at  the  church  is 
limited,  so  walking,  car-pooling  and 
using  the  hotel's  shuttle  van  are  en- 
couraged. 

Much  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  1989  ECW  annual  meeting  is 
interesting  and  relevant.  Come  join  us 
as  we  till  our  fertile  garden.  • 

Cackie  Kelly,  a  communicant  of  Em- 
manuel, Southern  Pines,  is  secretary  of 
promotions  for  the  diocesan  ECW. 


Mission  Imperatives 

When  these  Mission  Imperatives  were 
presented  to  General  Convention  and 
the  ECW's  Triennium  in  Detroit  last 
summer,  ECW  national  president 
Marcy  Walsh  told  Triennial  members: 
"Look  at  them  through  the  eyes  of  a 
woman  and  decide  how  you  are  going 
to  support  them." 

1.  Inspire  others  by  serving  them 
and  leading  them  to  seek,  follow  and 
serve  Jesus  Christ  through  member- 
ship in  his  Church. 

2.  Develop  and  promote  educational 
systems  and  resources  which  support 
the  ministry  of  the  people  of  God. 

3.  Strengthen  and  affirm  the  partner- 
ship of  the  Episcopal  Church  within 
the  Anglican  Communion  in  proclaim- 
ing and  serving  God's  kingdom  through- 
out the  world. 

4.  Communicate  in  a  compelling  way 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  response  to 
the  Gospel. 

5.  Strive  for  justice  and  peace  among 
all  people  and  respect  the  dignity  of 
every  human  being. 

6.  Act  in  faithful  stewardship  in 
response  to  the  biblical  teaching  of  the 
right  use  of  God's  creation. 

7.  Support  individuals  and  families 
in  their  struggle  for  wholeness  by  know- 
ing and  living  the  values  of  the  Gospel. 

Commit  ourselves  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church  and  of  all  God  s  people.  • 


Born  anew  through  death 


By  Frank  Grubbs 


There  lies  in  the  Penick  papers  within 
the  diocesan  archives  a  small  pamph- 
let with  a  message  large  in  its  import. 
The  pamphlet  contains  Bishop  Penick's 
personal  testimony  on  death  and  resur- 
rection. It  was  written  by  him  in  1970 
to  "give  comfort  and  hope  to  many 
persons." 

Penick  called  the  Apostles'  Creed 
"an  astounding  assertion"  proclaiming 
"the  mystery  of  the  resurrected  body;" 
a  statement  which  "defied  human  rea- 
son and  common  sense;"  yet  a  state- 
ment proclaiming  the  very  foundation 
of  Christian  theology. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  dead  body 
to  be  resurrected,  he  asked?  Penick 
wrote,  "We  must  understand  that  man- 
kind is  more  than  body,  mind,  and 
spirit."  Our  natures  cannot  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  God  has  fashioned 
our  natures  into  a  marvellous  unity. 
We  are  like  a  match  which  is  composed 
of  wood,  sulfur,  and  fire.  Take  away 
any  one  element  and  the  match  no 


longer  is  a  match."  Consequently,  the 
bishop  reasoned,  "God's  gift  of  eternal 
life  must  preserve,  not  destroy  our 
unity. "  Penick  maintained  that  Christ's 
promise  | "He  that  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die.")  is  a  pledge  that  "a 
suitable  embodiment  will  be  provided 
for  man's  whole  nature  in  all  its  essen- 
tial parts."  "I  do  not  know  the  form  it 
will  take,"  he  wrote,  "anymore  than  a 
child  knows  what  his  body  will  be  fif- 
ty years  after  birth."  The  bishop  then 
wrote  a  most  interesting  statement: 
Birth  is  actually  a  resurrection  as  the 
baby  dies  to  its  old  environment  and  it 
is  born  anew.  So  death  will  be  for  all 
of  us. 

Penick  thought  the  resurrected  body 
will  be  as  suitable  to  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come  as  the  wings  of  a  but- 
terfly, released  from  their  lonely  con- 
finement, are  adaptable  to  the  freedom 
of  the  air. 

The  bishop  believed  in  a  resurrected 
body  because  a  disembodied  spirit 
contradicted  all  that  nature  had  taught 
him.  He  did  not  believe  the  resurrect- 
ed body  would  be  composed  of  flesh 
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or  resemble  our  present  body.  "Child- 
ren think  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  simply  as  a  reassembling  of  the 
decayed  parts, "  he  wrote.  But  Penick 
warned  Christians  that  the  Church 
does  not  teach  that,  nor  does  the  Bible 
support  the  belief. 

The  bishop  was  sure  the  new  body 
will  be  one  through  which  the  person- 
ality 'can  be  happily  expressed."  The 
new  form  would  "extend  our  personal- 
ity and  retain  our  identity."  We  know 
this  fact,  he  maintained,  "because  after 
the  resurrection  Christ's  nature  had 
changed  but  was  recognizable.  The 
body  is  sown  in  corruption  but  raised  in 
incorruption,  as  St.  Paul  wrote."  Bishop 
Penick  published  his  little  pamphlet  to 
encourage  Christians  to  accept  a  mys- 
tery which  is  the  basis  of  Christian  be- 
lief. In  passing  on  his  views  to  you  the 
reader,  I  am  in  a  certain  sense  "resur- 
recting" a  portion  of  the  bishop's  per- 
sonal belief  in  death  and  resurrection.  • 

Frank  Grubbs  is  historiographer  of  the 
diocese  and  a  communicant  of  St.  Paul's, 
Cary. 
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business  administrator.  At  that  meet- 
ing they  pinpointed  some  cuts  and 
presented  them  at  a  called  meeting  of 
the  Diocesan  Council  on  Jan.  11. 

Council  then  adopted  the  $1,454,888 
Church's  Program  Fund  budget  that 
Fanjoy  presented  to  convention  dele- 
gates. This  figure  represented  a  7% 
increase  over  the  1988  program  fund. 
However,  the  figure  presented  for  the 
delegates'  discussion  and  vote  was 
about  $36,526  lower  than  the  amount 
approved  at  council's  Sept.  26  meeting. 

In  the  program  budget  presented  to 
convention,  salaries  were  increased 
4.5%  Separate  funding  for  Land  Stew- 
ardship was  abolished  and  the  program 
folded  into  the  existing  Stewardship 
Commission.  Separate  funding  was 
abolished  for  the  Aging  Commission, 
and  the  commission  was  incorporated 
into  the  Christian  Social  Ministries 
Commission.  The  Communicant's  pro- 
duction budget  was  cut  by  the  approx- 
imate amount  needed  for  one  issue, 
effectively  reducing  the  number  of 
issues  per  year  from  nine  to  eight.  Cuts 
were  made  in  the  Christian  Social 
Ministries  program  budget. 

Fanjoy  pointed  to  two  items  as 
major  contributors  to  the  increase: 
mission  church  assistance  and  the  dio- 
cese's contribution  to  the  national 
church.  Mission  assistance  was  raised 
to  $168,200  from  last  year's  $114,304, 
and  the  national  church  was  asking 
$497,000  for  1989,  compared  with 
$445,000  in  1988.  The  total  increase 
for  those  two  items  is  $105,000. 

"So,"  Fanjoy  said,  "we  actually  cut 
the  budget  with  the  exception  of  those 
two  items. 

John  Clark  of  St.  Paul's,  Winston- 
Salem,  was  among  those  questioning 
the  national  church  contribution.  In 
response  to  Fanjoy's  statement  that  the 
diocese  traditionally  has  paid  whatever 
the  national  church  asks,  Clark  said: 
"Why  shouldn't  we  call  their  hand  if 
we  thought  they  were  wrong?" 

Fanjoy  said,  "We  would  be  some- 
what hypocritical  if  we  on  the  dioce- 
san level  are  asking  parishes  for  in- 
creased quotas  and  at  the  same  time 
not  giving  the  national  church  its  full 
request."  He  added  that  North  Carolina 
is  the  second  most  prosperous  diocese 
in  Province  IV. 

Chet  Mottershead  of  Good  Shepherd, 
Rocky  Mount  (and  a  newly  elected 
member  of  Diocesan  Council)  asked 
whether  a  trend  was  represented  by 
the  difference  between  September's 
projected  quota  acceptances' and  the 
actual  amount  of  quota  income  receiv- 
ed. Mottershead  said,  "Is  the  shortfall 
high?  Low?  How  do  we  look  at  it?' 

Fanjoy  replied,  "I  think,  looking 
back,  the  trend  is  not  good.  But  you 
have  to  remember  that  even  though 
the  quota  assignments  are  higher,  the 


percentage  of  the  shortfall  is  about  the 
same." 

Mottershead  followed  up,  asking, 
"Didn't  we  adopt  something  at  con- 
vention last  year  saying  if  a  church 
doesn't  meet  its  assessments  and 
quotas,  it  wouldn't  be  a  part  of  con- 
vention?" 

"Yes,"  said  Fanjoy,  "that  would  be  a 
pastoral  responsibility  of  the  bishop." 

Mottershead  then  asked  if  the  pos- 
sibility of  severing  from  convention 
those  congregations  that  don't  meet 
their  financial  responsibilities  to  the 
diocese  was  "a  true  threat  or  a  paper 
threat." 

"It's  not  a  threat,"  Fanjoy  said. 

At  that  point  Bishop  Estill  spoke  up, 


gram  fund  to  transfer  into  the  1988 
program  fund. 

Questions  on  cutting  funds  for  the 
Commission  on  Aging  were  raised  by 
numerous  people,  including  Bob  Em- 
maus  of  Holy  Spirit,  Greensboro;  Dot 
Latham  of  Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Ag- 
ing; and  Patsy  Walters,  a  deacon  and 
member  of  St.  Margaret's,  Charlotte. 

Latham  said,  "I  want  this  convention 
to  be  aware  that  we  have  been  cut 
almost  to  the  bone,  and  I  would  hope 
that  if  the  shortfall  is  met,  the  Com- 
mission on  Aging  will  be  restored." 
The  commission  had  requested  $2600 
for  1989;  instead  it  was  put  into  the 
budget  under  Christian  Social  Ministries 


Diocesan  treasurer  Letty  J.  Magdanz  gives  her  report. 


saying,  "I  am  working  with  vestries  of 
congregations  having  trouble  with 
their  quotas.  Many  of  them  are  doing 
the  best  they  can  and  many  are  doing 
a  lot  of  hard  work  on  this.  And,  I 
must  say,  many  of  them  have  under- 
standable reasons  for  their  difficulties." 

Bishop  Estill  was  praised  for  his 
work  in  helping  congregations  with 
quotas  by  Joseph  Ferrell  of  Chapel  of 
the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill.  Ferrell,  also  a 
newly  elected  member  of  the  Diocesan 
Council,  urged  delegates  to  go  back  to 
their  congregations  and  talk  to  vestries 
about  the  quota  situation. 

"If  the  acceptance  of  quotas  con- 
tinues to  slide  down  to  where  it  was 
before  Bishop  Estill  began  working  for 
us,  we're  in  for  some  rocky  times," 
Ferrell  said.  He  pointed  to  two  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  present  money 
squeeze:  Unlike  some  past  years,  all 
of  the  diocese's  trust  fund  income  is 
obligated;  there  is  none  available  to 
shift  to  current  budgets.  And— again  in 
contrast  to  some  past  years— there  was 
no  money  left  over  from  the  1988  pro- 


but  with  a  line  item  of  $600  specifical- 
ly for  aging  work. 

"We  will  certainly  consider  those 
items  which  were  reduced,  but  I  can't 
speak  for  the  Diocesan  Council,"  Fan- 
joy said. 

Vickie  Sigmon,  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Social  Ministries  Commission, 
said  that  while  that  body  welcomed 
the  Commission  on  Aging,  "We  can't 
support  the  cost  of  aging's  operation. 
The  CSM  budget  can  only  be  stretched 
so  far." 

Tom  Midyette,  a  council  member, 
said,  "It  costs  $1800-2000  just  to  op- 
erate one  commission.  We're  trying 
to  reduce  the  bureaucracy  we  have 
created.  We  moved  aging  into  CSM 
because  we  thought  they  should  have 
an  emphasis  on  aging,  which  is  a  seri- 
ous problem.  We  hope  we  only  cut  the 
administrative  costs."  Midyette  is  rec- 
tor of  St.  Philip's,  Durham. 

The  elimination  of  funding  for  the 
Land  Stewardship  Commission  came 
in  for  some  questioning.  Last  year,  the 
diocese  funded  land  stewardship  for 


$5028.  But  the  1989  budget  calls  for 
the  program  to  be  enfolded  into  the 
Stewardship  Commission  with  no  line 
item  specifically  for  land  stewardship. 

Midyette  told  delegates  that  the  dio- 
cese was  paying  $5,000  for  the  salary 
of  Jim  Hinkeley,  executive  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Land  Stewardship 
Council.  The  council  is  funded  by  sev- 
en different  state  religious  groups. 

Midyette  added  that  the  diocese  was 
the  largest  single  group  supporting  the 
council  and  that  "We  can't  afford  that 
kind  of  expenditure  for  a  man  doing 
work  for  other  judicatories." 

However,  Hinkeley,  a  delegate  from 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro,  took  ex- 
ception to  Midyette's  depiction  of  the 
situation. 

"We  are  the  third-largest-giving  dio- 
cese in  the  Land  Stewardship  Council," 
Hinkeley  said,  adding,  "This  diocese 
uses  the  council  more  than  any  other 
judicatory."  Further,  he  said,  last  year's 
funding  was  $2,000  for  his  salary,  plus 
$1,800  for  materials  and  travels. 

In  the  end,  delegates  approved  the 
Church's  Program  Fund  budget  as  pre- 
sented. 

In  his  report  on  the  ACTS  campaign, 
Al  Purrington  III  of  Christ  Church, 
Raleigh,  said:  "As  you  know,  we  have 
not  reached  our  goal— we  are  $2.3 
million  short. 

"Some  congregational  campaigns  con- 
tinue, some  are  just  underway.  Our 
expectation  is  that  these  will  bring  us 
to  $5  million,  $1.5  million  short  of  a 
goal  that  is  critical  to  the  diocese,"  said 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  the  campaign. 

Purrington  said  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  following  up  on  contacting 
potential  major  givers  and  asked  "all 
of  you,  clergy  and  lay,  to  be  alert  to 
special  opportunities  of  this  type.  The 
committee  asks  all  of  you  to  keep  the 
ACTS  program  alive  in  your  congrega- 
tion." He  suggested  contacting  new- 
comers to  congregations  and  persons 
who  have  already  pledged  but  may 
want  to  pledge  again. 

"We  have  these  identified  needs,"  he 
said,  "and  we  can't  put  them  behind 
us.  Help  us  keep  them  alive.  It's  un- 
likely we  will  reach  our  campaign 
goal,  but  more  money  has  been  raised 
than  ever  before  in  this  diocese.  Some 
congregations,  large  and  small,  had 
fantastic  campaigns.  We're  properly 
subject  to  criticism  for  failing  to  reach 
the  goal,  but  finger-pointing  is  not  in 
order." 

The  ACTS  balance  sheet  of  Dec.  31, 
1988  showed  a  total  pledge  and  cash  in- 
come, after  expenses,  of  $3,587,738.32. 

A  glowing  report  was  given  on  one 
of  the  major  ACTS  beneficiaries,  the 
Conference  Center  at  Browns  Summit. 
Larry  Tomlinson,  chairman  of  the  cen- 
ter's building  committee,  said:  "Con- 
struction has  not  only  started,  it  has 
exploded."  Tomlinson  is  a  communi- 
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cant  of  Christ  Church,  Charlotte. 

Tomlinson  said  that  all  of  the  Con- 
ference Center's  new  facilities— the 
adult  meeting  building,  youth  meeting 
building,  youth  housing  for  80  people, 
and  activities  building  with  gym  and 
pool— are  under  way  and  that  they  all 
will  be  available  for  use  during  the 
summer  of  this  year. 

The  Conference  Center  is  slated  to 
receive  $2  million  of  the  total  ACTS 
goal  of  $6,645,000. 

The  resolutions  receiving  the  most 
debate  were  those  concerning  Bishop 
Barbara  Harris,  a  diocesan  personnel 
policy  and  inclusive  language  for  dio- 
cesan publications.  (See  page  10  for  a 
list  of  resolutions  passed.) 

The  lines  of  debate  about  the  Bar- 
bara Harris  resolution— a  statement  of 
support  for  the  first  woman  elected 
bishop  in  the  Anglican  Communion- 


were  drawn  between  those  who  thought 
the  resolution  was  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
the  diocesan  Standing  Committee  and 
those  who  believed  that,  Harris  having 
obtained  the  necessary  consents  to  as- 
sume her  episcopacy,  the  diocese  should 
voice  its  support  for  her  ministry. 

A  pivotal  statement  in  the  debaste 
came  from  the  Rev.  John  Broome,  a 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee 
who  voted  not  to  consent  to  Harris' 
election.  At  convention,  Broome  rose 
to  say: 

"I  helped  write  this  resolution  and 
came  away  from  the  hearings  on  it 
feeling  pretty  good.  Yes,  we  need  de- 
bate on  it.  But  I  don't  feel  it's  a  resolu- 
tion against  the  Standing  Committee. 
I  do  feel  we  should  show  our  support 
and  affirmation  for  the  new  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts." 

Delegates  passed  the  Harris  resolu- 


tion 239-146. 

Despite  an  unfavorable  committee 
report,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  esta- 
blish a  personnel  cdmmittee  to  study 
salaries,  benefits  and  working  condi- 
tions of  lay  and  clergy  people  working 
for  the  diocese  and  its  institutions. 

Anne  Tomlinson,  chair  of  the  con- 
vention's committee  on  administration, 
said  the  committee  approved  the  reso- 
lution's intent  but  thought  it  lacked 
"teeth."  She  said  the  committee  asked 
itself,  "Can  we  do  it?  Can  we  set  per- 
sonnel standards?  We  doubted  it,  giv- 
en the  various  climates  in  which  we 
work."  She  said  the  committee's  view 
was  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to 
"the  mandates  of  the  conscience  of  the 
hiring  authorities." 

However,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Elkins-Williams  prevail- 
ed. "I  strongly  support  it  for  two  rea- 


sons," said  the  rector  of  Chapel  of  the 
Cross,  Chapel  Hill.  "First,  it  is  a  justice 
issue,  and  second,  it's  a  good  proposal 
because  it  will  assist  the  various 
groups  who  hire  employees.  It  will  in- 
form our  consciences." 

His  view  was  echoed  by  the  Rev. 
Wilson  Carter,  who  said,  "We  need 
direction  from  the  diocese  in  determin- 
ing what  to  pay  people."  Carter  is  rec- 
tor of  Grace  Church,  Lexington. 

The  personnel  policy  motion  passed 
on  a  vote  by  show  of  hands. 

Delegates  gave  serious  consideration 
before  passing  a  resolution  to  create 
guidelines  for  inclusive  language  in  all 
written  and  spoken  communications  in 
the  diocese,  including  the  Diocesan 
Journal,  The  Communicant  and  others. 

Please  see  page  10  for  candidates 
elected  to  the  Diocesan  Council,  Stand- 
ing Committee  and  other  offices.  • 


God's  new  light  in  our  hearts 


By  Robert  W.  Estill 

Joseph  Campbell,  in  The  Way  of  the 
Animal  Powers,  has  made  the  observa- 
tion that  animals  no  longer  serve,  as 
they  did  in  primeval  times,  to  teach 
and  guide  us.  Now  they  are  all  in 
cages  in  our  zoos.  He  writes  that  now 
"our  immediate  neighbors  are  not  wild 
beasts  but  other  human  beings,  con- 
tending for  goods  and  space  on  a  planet 
that  is  whirling  without  end  around 
the  fireball  of  a  star." 

And  while  the  most  contentious  and 
pressing  human  beings  are  often  those 
closest  to  us,  we  must,  I  believe,  live 
always  with  the  awareness  of  being 
part  of  one  world,  in  a  shrinking 
universe  where  an  emission  of  carbon 
monoxide  from  our  car,  as  we  start  it 
in  the  morning,  affects  the  quality  and 
perhaps  even  the  length  of  life  on  our 
planet. 

This  past  year,  I  have  been  more 
aware  of  the  relationship  we  have  in 
the  world.  The  Lambeth  Conference 
highlighted  that  awareness.  Never 
again  will  Joyce  and  I  hear  of  the  cata- 
strophic things  happening  in  the  Sudan 
without  thinking,  with  our  hearts 
breaking,  of  Grace  and  Daniel  Zimba, 
who  shared  our  quarters  for  the  three 
weeks.  Or  of  South  Africa,  without  the 
warmth  of  an  embrace  with  our  broth- 
er Desmond  and  his  infectious  good 
humor.  Suddenly,  hymns  431,  437  and 
438  mean  more  for  having  studied  the 
Scriptures  every  morning  with  their 
author,  Timothy  Dudley-Smith.  And 
Robert  Runcie  is  no  longer  merely  a 
distant  inheritor  of  the  chair  of  St. 


Augustine,  but  a  real-life  person  and 
colleague. 

The  farthest  corners  of  Asia,  the 
nearer  reaches  of  Canada  and  the 
Naipan  Se  Ko  Kai,  now  stand  out  as 
we  pray  for  each  other  and  share  in 
the  mission  of  the  church.  I  hope 
every  member  of  this  church  will  get 
the  Anglican  Cycle  of  Prayer  booklet 
and  use  it  daily  to  expand  horizons 
and,  through  prayer,  to  lift  up  our 
sisters  and  brothers  around  the  world 
and  their  needs. 

Two  years  ago,  I  asked  this  con- 
vention to  build  upon  our  companion 
relationship  with  Belize  and  to  begin 
to  explore  ways  that  we  can  be  more 
involved  in  the  issues  of  Central 
America.  We  set  up,  at  my  request,  a 
Central  America  Task  Force,  and  it 
has  been  actively  engaged  under  the 
direction  of  its  chair,  Bill  Bryant  of 
Emmanuel,  Southern  Pines.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  continuing  involvement  in 
Belize,  a  group  of  18  persons  from  our 
diocese  went  with  me,  at  the  invitation 
of  Bishop  Leo  Frade  to  Honduras.  As 
you  might  guess,  it  was  a  life-changing 
experience.  We  visited  church  esta- 
blishments, campesino  villages,  mili- 
tary bases  and  the  American  Embassy, 
where  our  ambassador,  Edward  Briggs, 
gave  us  an  hour  and  a  half  of  his  time. 
On  the  basis  of  that,  I  would  like  to 
make  the  Task  Force  on  Central  Amer- 
ica a  permanent  part  of  our  diocesan 
structure  by  asking  you  to  name  them 
a  commission.  Their  budget  line-item, 
already  approved  by  the  Mission  and 
Outreach  and  the  Diocesan  Council, 
will  remain  the  same. 

I  intend,  with  Frances  Payne,  our 


youth  coordinator,  to  lead  a  group  of 
young  people  on  a  similar  visit  to 
Honduras  at  the  urging  of  Ambassador 
Briggs  and  with  the  encouragement  of 
Bishp  Frade.  It  is  my  hope  that  Hon- 
duras will  give  us  a  base  from  which 
to  expand  this  diocese's  involvement  in 
Central  America. 

Our  Diocesan  Council,  in  a  special 
meeting,  had  to  reduce  the  1989  pro- 
posed budget  because  a  number  of 
churches  did  not  accept  their  full 
quota  for  the  Church's  Program  Fund. 
Acting  with  the  advice  of  its  several 
departments  which  had  held  budget 
hearings,  the  council  regretfully  made 
some  additional  cuts.  Over  the  past 
few  years,  members  of  the  staff  and  I 
have  held  meetings  with  a  number  of 
vestries  to  talk  about  quotas.  Some  of 
those  have  improved  dramatically  and 
I  am  grateful  to  those  who  are  making 
an  effort  to  reach  their  quota.  Mem- 
bers of  the  council  will  be  making 
similar  calls  this  year.  As  always,  we 
are  faced  with  a  convention  which 
calls  for  new  programs,  adopts  budgets 
and  campaigns  such  as  the  ACTS  cam- 
paign, and  still  has  congregations  which 
fail  to  meet  their  share  in  the  work. 
Delegates  from  these  places  need  to 
pay  attention  to  this,  and  members  of 
the  council  will  be  joining  me  in  mak- 
ing calls  on  those  who  have  not  done 
their  part.  You  who  are  delegates  to 
this  convention  need  to  return  to  your 
congregations  and  interpret  and  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  diocese  and  in- 
volve the  members  of  your  congrega- 
tions in  that  work. 

The  massive  study  we  did  several 
years  ago  which  resulted  in  a  number 


of  changes  in  our  structure  and  or- 
ganization helped  us  define,  among 
other  things,  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
parish  and  a  mission.  With  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee, I  am,  after  this  convention,  notify- 
ing several  congregations  that  they  will 
be  returned  to  mission  status  under 
our  canonical  provisions.  I  believe  this 
will  be  a  positive  step  for  those  con- 
gregations and  that  their  continued  ser- 
vice and  mission  will  be  enhanced. 
Under  the  same  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Standing  committee,  I  am  advising 
St.  Luke's,  Northampton  County,  St. 
Philip's,  Germanton,  St.  James',  Kit- 
trell,  and  St.  George's,  Woodleaf,  that 
our  Historic  Churches  Commission 
will  be  designating  them  under  that 
category.  Again,  I  believe  this  will  clari- 
fy and  strengthen  their  ongoing  life.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  neighboring  congre- 
gations will  continue  to  join  them  in 
imaginative  use  and  mutual  ministry.  I 
rejoice  with  you  and  with  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  Margaret's,  Charlotte,  as 
they  have  received  parish  status  at  this 
convention.  Few  missions  in  the  history 
of  North  Carolina  have  experienced 
more  rapid  growth  or  have  developed 
in  a  shorter  time  a  more  dynamic  and 
lively  congregation. 

While,  regretfully,  we  have  cut  back 
on  our  ministry  to  the  deaf  because  of 
budget  limitations,  we  still  have  a  task 
force  headed  by  the  Rev.  Diane  Cor- 
lett  of  Christ  Church,  Cleveland,  and 
at  least  two  congregations  have  dynamic 
programs  in  operation,  and  another  is 
starting.  I  have  met  periodically  with 
the  task  force  and  will  continue  to  do 
See  Estill  page  6 
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so.  Fortunately   our  endowment  for 
work  among  the  deaf  continues  to  pro- 
duce $6,000  a  vear  and  this  makes 
possible  the  task  force,  which  can  con- 
tinue to  coordinate  pastoral  needs  in 
the  deaf  community  and  provide  inter- 
preters for  those  congregations. 

In  the  past  year,  several  of  our  long- 
range  plans  have  begun  to  mature.  St. 
John's  House  ol  the  Society  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  has  completely  renovat- 
ed its  facility  and  has  extended  its  minis- 
try as  a  center  for  spiritual  direction  to 
Charlotte  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  Ken  Henry,  rector  of  Holy  Com- 
forter, and  the  Rev.  Ginny  Herring,  of 
St.  Luke's,  Salisbury.  So,  too,  we  are 
gradually  increasing  the  number  of 
women  in  the  ordained  ministry  and 
now  count  approximately  20  percent  of 
our  active  clergy  as  women.  A  grow- 
ing number  are  becoming  rectors  of 
parishes,  and  our  Women's    Issues 
Commission  has  implemented  a  great 
many  appointments  and  offices  in  the 
diocese  for  women.  We  ordained  our 
second  class  oi  vocational  deacons  this 
past  fall,  and  deacons  are  serving  in  pri- 
son ministries  with  the  elderly,  among 
the  dispossessed  from  Appalachia  who 
have  come  to  our  diocese,  with  stu- 
dent counseling,  urban  work  and  many 
other  outreach  ministries. 

Our  Christian  Social  Ministries  Com- 
mission is  actively  engaged  in  hun- 
dreds of  ways  both  here  and  abroad. 
You  should  be  very  proud  of  its  work. 
As  the  Rev.  James  Lewis  begins  his 
third  year  as  CSM  director,  I  want  to 
assure  him  of  my  support  and  my 
gratitude  and  affection.  There  will  be 
times  of  disagreement  and  differences 
of  opinion.  But  Jim,  in  his  tireless 
way,  calls  all  of  us  beyond  mere  talk, 
to  action.  Never  before  have  as  many 
creative  and  energetic  people  been 
turned  loose  in  the  face  of  Incredible 
needs,  ranging  from  women's  issues 
and  farmworkers'  rights  and  needs,  to 
concern  for  and  involvement  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Africa.  It  would  be  very  sad  in- 
deed, looking  back  on  this  time  in  the 
life  of  our  diocese,  if  those  who  come 
after  us  saw  no  involvement  with  the 


issues  of  the  times.  Indeed,  to  be  faith- 
ful stewards  of  the  time  and  talent  and 
treasure  God  has  given  us  demands 
our  involvement. 

We  still  have  more  work  to  do 
on  the  ACTS  campaign.  Two  of  our 
largest  congregations  had  to  postpone 
their  campaigns  because  of  local  con- 
flicts are  are  only  now  getting  under- 
way. If  they  can  reach  their  targeted 
goals  and  if  the  other  pledges  are  paid, 
we  should  be  at  the  $4  million  mark. 
That  leaves  us  over  $1.5  million  short 
if  we  are  to  realize  the  full  ministry 
made  possible  by  the  $6.6  ACTS  goal. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  ac- 
complish our  goal,  but  we  will  need 
renewed  help  from  every  congregation 
in  the  diocese.  I  have  asked  the  clergy 
at  our  annual  clergy  conference,  and  I 
am  asking  each  delegate  here,  to  do 
several  things  to  help  achieve  our  goal. 
Ask  those  who  have  pledged  to  pay 
their  pledge  now  if  possible,  or,  if  not, 
as  soon  as  they  can.  This  will  give  us 
the  cash  flow  to  complete  the  $2.9 
million  construction  at  the  Conference 
Center  and  will  keep  us  from  having 
to  borrow.  Work  is  going  at  a  rapid 
pace  at  the  Conference  Center— that  is 
something  we  can  see  and  use.  Equal- 
ly important  are  the  other  parts  of  the 
ACTS  plan.  New  congregations,  parish 
grants,  outreach  ministries  and  schol- 
arships all  wait  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  campaign. 

We  have  the  task,  all  of  us,  of  en- 
listing those  who  have  not  contributed 
to  the  ACTS  campaign.  There  are  those 
who  could  not  give  at  the  particular 
time,  who  may  be  able  to  give  now. 
And  of  course  there  are  newcomers 
who  will  want  to  share  in  the  campaign. 
Please  share  this  concern  with  me  and 
do  your  part  to  bring  our  dreams  to 
fruition.  We  can  do  it,  and  I  believe 
we  will. 

Over  the  nine  years  I  have  been  a 
bishop,  I  have  served  beyond  the 
diocese  in  several  ways.  At  present  I 
am  in  the  first  year  of  a  six-year  ap- 
pointment by  Presiding  Bishop  Brown- 
ing to  the  national  church's  Board  for 
Theological  Education.  I  also  serve  on 
the  General  Convention's  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Health,  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  Select  Committee  of  Bishops 
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and  Deans  and  as  Vice  President  of 
Province  IV.  I  am  on  the  National 
Advisory  Board  for  Deaf  Work,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Urban 
Bishops'  Coalition  and  the  board  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary.  In 
North  Carolina,  I  serve  as  first  Vice 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  on  its  Executive 
Committee. 

I  am  calling  on  this  diocese  to  join 
with  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
world  Relief  and  to  use  Lent  this  year 
to  fast  and  pray  and  give.  I  am  asking 
our  congregations  to  fast  in  solidarity 
with  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
farmworkers. 

I  am  asking  for  prayers— in  this 
year  of  prayer,  prior  to  the  decade  of 
evangelism,  and  am  asking  you  to  add 
special  prayers  for  the  poor  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world.  I  am  asking 
you  to  give,  over  and  above  your  tithe, 
through  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief.  He  has  called  upon 
us  to  give  with  the  special  intention  of 
assisting  in  the  appalling  need  in  Nica- 
ragua, both  as  a  result  of  the  devasta- 
ting hurricane  and  the  poverty  and 
suffering  brought  on  by  civil  war  and 
by  our  country's  economic  boycott. 


While  I  believe  we  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  for  the  poor  and  dispos- 
sessed by  this  Lenten  observance,  I 
will  have  to  say  that  the  symbolic 
witness  of  a  disciplined  life  style- 
even  for  the  40  days  of  Lent— will  do 
a  great  deal  for  us  as  well.  The 
spiritual  testimony  of  this  can  be 
powerful,  and  I  challenge  each  of  you 
to  make  this  a  Lenten  discipline. 

John  Snow,  in  his  recent  book,  has 
said:  "We  are  living  in  a  kind  of  mean- 
time. It  is  an  interim  period,  like  that 
of  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness,  a  bit  nostalgic  for  Egypt 
and  its  familiar  captivity,  frightened  by 
the  unfamiliarity  and  the  unpredicta- 
bility and  danger  of  the  wilderness, 
and  with  an  increasingly  dim  view  of 
the  promised  land  as  time  goes  by  and 
it  doesn't  appear  on  the  horizon."  Per- 
haps this  is  overstated,  for  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, for  us  a  time  to  show  forth  the 
power  of  God's  love  to  all  among  whom 
we  live.  It  is  a  time  to  remind  all  who 
will  listen  that  this  is  God's  world  and 
that  He  is  in  it,  and  that  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Word  made  flesh,  He  has 
caused  a  new  light  to  shine  in  our  hearts 
to  give  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  • 
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in  Durham.  The  chief  consecrator  at 
thai  service  was  the  Most  Rev.  John 
M.  Allin,  the  church's  presiding  bishop 
at  the  time. 

As  suffragan,  Vest  has  shared  visi- 
tation responsibilities  with  Bishop 
Robert  Estill.  He  has  overseen  the 
ordination  process  of  diocesan  semi 
narians,  worked  with  the  Companion 
Diocese  relationship  with  Belize  and 


with  college  chaplains  and  shared 
with  Bishop  Estill  pastoral  respon- 
sibility for  clergy  and  their  families. 

Vest  is  a  board  member  of  the 
Appalachian  People's  Service  Organi- 
zation (APSO),  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  a  member  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  and 
Specialized  Ministries  and  a  member 
of  the  General  Convention's  Joint  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Nominations.  He  is 
also  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Duke  Divini- 


ty School. 

Before  being  elected  suffragan  bish- 
op, Vest  was  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte,  the  diocese's  largest  parish, 
from  1973  until  1985.  During  that  time, 
he  served  as  president  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  member  of  Executive 
Council  and  dean  of  convocation. 

After  being  ordained  deacon  in  1962 
and  priest  in  1963,  Vest  served  as: 
curate  at  St.  John's,  Roanoke,  and  rec- 
tor of  Grace  Church,  Radford,  before 


going  to  Christ  Church,  Charlotte. 

Born  in  Salem,  Va.  on  Jan.  5,  1936, 
Vest  was  graduated  from  Roanoke  Col- 
lege in  1959  and  received  his  Masters 
in  Divinity  from  Virginia  Seminary  in 
1962.  He  received  an  honorary  Doctor 
in  Divinity  from  Virginia  Seminary  in 
1985  and  the  same  degree  from  the 
University  of  the  South  in  1987. 

Vest  is  married  to  the  former  Ann 
Booth  Jarvis,  and  they  have  three 
children:  Nina,  Frank  and  Robert.  • 


The    Communicant 


Crisis  can  be  an  opportunity 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  is  ex- 
cerpted and  adapted  from  Suffragan 
Bishop  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.'s  address  to 
diocesan  convention. 


By  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr. 

Included  in  my  reading  during  the 
last  several  months  has  been  John 
Booty's  book,  The  Episcopal  Church  in 
Crisis.  Dr.  Booty,  a  former  professor  of 
mine  at  Virginia  Seminary  and  one  of 
our  most  eminent  church  historians, 
has  written  a  very  significant  account 
and  historical  analysis  of  the  last  40 
years  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  As  I 
read  this,  I  had  a  great  sense  of  deja 
vu,  because  it  really  is  my  history  in 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

I  recollected,  as  I  read  and  thought 
and  prayed  about  this  book,  that  the 
Chinese  character  for  "crisis"  is  in  ac- 
tuality a  combination  of  two  characters, 
one  meaning  "danger"  and  the  other 
meaning  "oppportunity." 

Also,  as  I  read  this  history,  and 
recollected  the  various  crises  through 
which  we  have  passed  and  are  pass- 
ing, some  favorite  lines  of  T.S.  Eliot's 
"Little  Gidding"  from  Four  Quartets 
kept  coming  to  my  mind: 

What  we  call  the  beginning  is  often  the 
end; 

And  to  make  an  end  is  to  make  a 
beginning. 

The  end  is  where  we  start  from — 

With  the  drawing  of  this  love,  and  the 
voice 

Of  this  calling,  we  shall  not  cease  from 
exploration. 

And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring,  will 
be  to  arrive 

Where  we  started  and  know  the  place 
for  the  first  time. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  declares 
that  there  is  "nothing  new  under  the 
sun."  In  some  ways,  I  agree  with  that 
very  much.  History  does  tend  to  re- 
peat itself,  and  our  experiences  of  the 
people  of  God  seem  to  have  cyclical 
overtones.  However,  if  we  deal  with 
our  history  in  terms  of  seeking  new 
revelation  from  a  God  who  is  living 
and  not  dead,  then  occasionally  there 
is  something  "new  under  the  sun."  A 
new  life— a  new  insight— a  new  breath 
of  revelation  from  the  spirit  of  God. 
Sometimes  we  "arrive  where  we  start- 
ed and  know  the  place  for  the  first 
time." 

One  of  the  ecumenical  jokes  I  heard 
at  last  fall's  LARC  conference  was  this. 
In  response  to  the  question,  "Where 
do  Christian  denominations  derive 
their  authority?',  the  person  question- 
ed said,  "Roman  Catholics  derive  their 
authority  from  the  Pope,  Protestants 
from  the  Bible,  and  Episcopalians  from 
the  former  rector."  I  trust  we  Episco- 
palians still  derive  our  authority  from 
that  place  which  we  have  always  said 
is  the  basis  of  our  authority— namely, 


the  Holy  Scriptures.  Every  deacon, 
priest  or  bishop  ordained  in  our  church 
makes  the  following  declaration:  "I 
solemnly  declare  that  I  do  believe  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation." 

As  I  thought  about  Dr.  Booty's  book, 
as  I  thought  about  the  life  of  our 
church  in  these  days,  and  as  I  thought 
about  this  particular  convention  ad- 
dress, I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
Epistle  which  was  appointed  for  last 
Sunday.  You  will  remember  that  it 
was  a  portion  of  the  12th  chapter  of 
Paul's  letter  to  a  torn  and  divided  con- 
gregation in  Corinth— a  congregation 
that  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a 


Apparently,  some  of  the  people  in 
Corinth,  in  common  with  some  of  the 
people  in  this  present  day,  were  afraid 
of  diversity,  threatened  by  diversity, 
and  saw  diversity  to  be  disunity. 

That  simply  is  not  the  case.  As  Paul 
said,  "If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye, 
where  would  be  the  hearing?"  The 
eye,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  say  to 
the  hand,  "I  have  no  need  of  you,"  nor 
again  the  head  to  the  feet,  "I  have  no 
need  of  you."  We  need  each  other, 
and  we  need  each  other  in  our  diversi- 
ty, not  just  in  one  homogenous  and 
homogenized  mix.  As  Paul  said  much 
more  pointedly  to  the  Galatians,  "For 
as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into 
Christ  have  put  on  Christ.  There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither 


Convention  pages  served  the  300  delegates. 

significant  "crisis."  I  find  the  most 
pertinent  verse  in  that  rich  portion  of 
Chapter  12  to  be:  "Now  you  are  the 
body  of  Christ  and  individually  mem- 
bers of  it." 

I  would  like  to  make  two  observa- 
tions about  what  I  sense  Paul  to  be 
talking  about  in  that  12th  chapter  of 
Corinthians  (and  in  many  other  places 
in  his  epistles)  and  particularly  in 
terms  of  how  I  think  this  biblical  pic- 
ture of  us  as  a  body  has  very  pertinent 
ramifications  for  us  as  the  church  in 
1989. 

The  first  observation  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  Paul  made  it  very  clear 
that  diversity  would  be  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Paul 
rejoiced  in  that  diversity— and  so  do  I. 


slave  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female;  for  you  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Indeed  we  are.  We  are 
diverse,  but  we  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  richness  of  the  many  varie- 
ties of  gifts,  varieties  of  service,  varie- 
ties of  workings,  varieties  of  vocations 
which  we  bring  to  this  body  does  not 
diminish  it— indeed,  quite  the  con- 
trary: it  enriches  it. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  this  more 
vividly  and  visually  demonstrated  than 
at  the  Lambeth  Conference,  where  the 
greatest  variety  possible  of  race,  lan- 
guage, culture,  political  persuasions 
and  color  gathered.  The  only  element 
missing  in  our  diversity  was  the  pres- 
ence of  female  bishops— and  as  of  the 
11th  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 


Lord  1989,  that  will  be  one  more  piece 
of  diversity  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  I  invite  us  not  to 
be  threatened  by  our  diversity— not  to 
be  afraid  of  it  or  to  deplore  it— but  to 
celebrate  it  and  give  thanks  to  God  Al- 
mighty for  the  gift  of  a  diverse  people. 

The  second  observation  which  I 
would  like  to  make  about  the  body  of 
Christ  has  to  do  with  what  I  feel  is  the 
primary  mark  of  that  body,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  first  and  foremost 
a  servant  body.  Some  are  called  to  be 
apostles,  some  to  be  prophets,  some  to 
be  evangelists,  some  to  be  shepherds 
and  teachers— but  all  are  called  "for 
the  equipment  of  the  saints  for  the 
work  of  diakonia,  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  body  of  Christ."  (Ephesians 
4:11-12) 

In  I  Corinthians  12,  Paul's  innate 
wisdom  recollects  the  fact  that  in  this 
body  of  Christ,  "If  one  member  suf- 
fers, all  suffer  together."  That  is  a  clear 
physiological  truth  about  these  biologi- 
cal bodies  of  ours.  I  think  it  is  even 
more  true,  spiritually  and  theological- 
ly, that  if  one  portion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  hurts,  we  all  hurt  together.  If 
you  are  hurting,  I  hurt,  too.  If  the 
body  of  Christ  is  hurting  in  South 
Africa,  or  Nicaragua,  or  Moscow,  or 
China,  then  it  hurts  in  Raleigh  and 
Greensboro  and  Haw  River  and 
Monroe. 

That  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing things  about  the  beautiful  sym- 
bol which  the  vocational  diaconate 
brings  to  us.  Vocational  deacons— we 
have  eight  ordained  vocational  deacons 
and  eight  more  enrolled  in  the  training 
program— are  nerves  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  They  reach  throughout  the 
body,  and  out  into  the  world,  and  tell 
us  where  the  pain  is.  Now  we  don't 
always  want  to  hear  either  that  there 
is  pain  or  where  it  is.  We  sometimes 
see  prophets  and  messengers  as  people 
who  bring  us  bad  news,  when  in  fact 
they  are  lovers  of  the  first  order.  The 
nerves  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  the 
messengers  who  tell  the  rest  of  the 
body  where  the  pain  is  located,  and 
then  help  the  body  marshal  its  enor- 
mous resources  to  combat  and  over- 
come the  pain.  That  is  what  a  servant 
Christ  did— that  is  what  a  servant 
church  does. 

John  Booty  is  right.  The  Episcopal 
Church  has  been  in  crisis;  the  Episco- 
pal Church  continues  in  crisis.  But  cri- 
sis doesn't  have  to  be  bad  news.  Crisis 
can  simply  be  God's  revelation  to  us  of 
the  cutting  edge  of  opportunity  to  min- 
ister in  his  name,  to  minister  in  and 
through  our  diversity,  to  minister  in 
and  through  our  assuming  the  servant 
role  of  our  Lord. 

And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring,  will 
be  to  arrive  where  we  started  and  know 
the  place  for  the  first  time. 

Now  you  are  the  body  of  Christ  and 
individually  members  of  it!  • 
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Why  excellence  is  not  so  hot 


By  William  S.  Brettmann 

I'll  have  to  confess  at  the  outset  that 
ecclesiastical  study  documents  normal- 
ly do  nothing  for  my  adrenalin  flow. 
Usually,  the  verbiage  and  content  are 
a  surefire  cure  for  insomnia. 

Not  so  with  a  31-page  document  en- 
titled Excellence  in  Ministry:  The  Per- 
sonal and  Professional  Needs  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  This  is 
the  result  of  a  year-long  project  involv- 
ing interviews  with  20  "experienced" 
bishops  and  "several"  groups  of  clergy. 
Also  involved  were  a  selection  of 
church  leaders  and  "experts  in  clergy 
development."  The  booklet  is  publish- 
ed by  the  Episcopal  Church  Founda- 
tion in  collaboration  with  the  Alban 
Institute. 

My  adrenalin  began  pumping  with 
the  title  itself. 

One  look  at  the  pairing  of  "excel- 
lence" and  "clergy"  and  I  suspected 
this  would  be  one  of  those  reports 
which  in  themselves— by  their  choice 
of  language  and  use  of  ideas— would 
tell  far  more  about  the  state  of  the 
church  than  their  findings  ever  could. 

Excellence  in  ministry. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  word 
excellence  certainly  commands  our  at- 
tention. Partridge's  etymological  dic- 
tionary says  that  it  derives  from  a  Latin 
verb  meaning  "to  rise  above."  My  desk 
dictionary  equates  excellence  with  su- 
periority. Rising  above  the  common 
herd,  transcending  the  ordinary.  Who 
can  knock  it? 

Christians,  that's  who. 

Excellence,  however  commendable  a 
criterion  it  might  be,  is  not  now,  nor 
has  it  ever  been,  a  Christian  virtue. 

Excellence  is  about  upward  mobility, 
and  upward  mobility  is,  I  would 
guess,  a  far  cry  from  what  Christianity 
is  all  about.  This  religion  of  deity  in- 
carnate, of  the  first  who  becomes  the 
last  and  of  the  last  who  becomes  first, 
is,  if  anything,  curiously  downwardly 
mobile  in  a  distinctly  counter-cultural 
way. 

More  etymology:  In  Greek,  the 
word  for  excellence  is  arete,  which  my 
New  Testament  Greek  lexicon  tells  me 
is  a  "word  of  wide  significance  in  non- 
Christian  ethics."  The  Christian  scrip- 
tures give  us  only  one  citation  for 
arete— the  first  chapter  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  where  the  word  is  us- 
ed with  reference  to  God.  The  reason 
for  this  reluctance  to  say  much  about 
excellence  probably  has  something  to 
do  with  the  centrality  of  the  Cross, 
which  is  more  a  sign  of  failing  than  of 
excelling. 

Once  past  the  title,  I  turned  to  the 
contents  of  Excellence  in  Ministry. 
There  I  found  a  section  on  "Images  of 
Excellence  in  Ministry,"  among  which 
images  were  listed  "health"  and  "pro- 
fessionalism." A  healthy  person  in  the 


clergy  is  identified  as  someone  who 
"feels  good  about  self,  knows  limita- 
tions and  strengths,  is  growing,  risks 
and  explores,  has  a  sense  of  humor, 
enjoys  work,  cares  about  people,  is 
nondefensive."  Under  profes- 
sionalism, there  is  talk  of  "strong  egos 
and  self-images,  self-confidence,  being 
tough,  durable,  aggressive,  and 
secure." 

Enough  said.  All  that  language  is 
perfectly  acceptable  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  West  Coast  psychobabble  or  in 
promotional  brochures  for  the  U.S. 
Marines  or  Outward  Bound.  But  it  is 
not  the  preferred  language  of  Chris- 
tians, some  of  whom  for  at  least  four 
centuries  publicly  avowed  that  "there 
is  no  health  in  us."  One  of  my  friends 
was  once  given  a  hard  time  by  a 
diocesan  Commission  on  Ministry, 
because  he  was  said  to  have  appeared 
depressed.  Apparently  depression  was 
judged  to  be  a  shamelessly  unhealthy 


of  going  to  the  office  and  listening  to 
one  more  tale  of  real  or  imagined  woe 
has  simply  been  unbearable.  Such 
days  as  these  avowedly  "unhealthy" 
ones  simply  are  the  lot  of  those  of  us 
who  belong  to  the  species  homo  sapiens, 
living  it  out  for  better  and  for  worse, 
in  sickness  and  in  health. 

If  the  assumptions  about  ministry 
which  are  made  in  this  quasi-official 
document  are  not  derived  from  the 
mainstream  of  Christian  thought  (as  I 
think  they  are  not),  what  then  are  the 
origins  of  these  notions  and  of  the 
values  which  lie  behind  them?  To  me, 
the  clue  to  answering  that  question  lies 
within  the  last  quarter-century  or  so 
during  which  I  have  been  ordained. 

In  the  late  1940s  and  '50s,  the  gen- 
eration who  had  known  "no  atheists  in 
foxholes"  flocked  to  the  churches  with 
their  families  in  tow.  Churches  in 
many  urban  areas  experienced  rapid 
growth  and  an  ecclesiastical  building 


Author  says  neither  technology  nor  management  will  save  us. 


attribute  for  ministers.  I  reminded  him 
of  Walker  Percy's  words  to  depressives 
in  Lost  in  the  Cosmos: 

You  are  depressed  because  you  have 
every  reason  to  be  depressed  ....  You 
live  in  a  deranged  age— more  deranged 
than  usual,  because  despite  great  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances,  man  has 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  who  he  is  or  what 
he  is  doing.  .  .  You  are  depressed  because 
you  should  be.  You  are  entitled  to  your 
depression.  In  fact,  you'd  be  deranged  if 
you  were  not  depressed. 

Indeed,  now  that  I  think  about  it, 
some  of  the  best  times  in  my  own 
ministry— when  I  have  been  least  cock- 
sure and  only  mildly  insufferable- 
have  been  those  times  when  I  didn't 
feel  very  good  about  my  "self"  at  all, 
and  when  I  was  pretty  hazy  about  my 
limitations  and  strengths.  There  have 
been  more  days  than  I  care  to  remem- 
ber when  I  haven't  had  the  courage  to 
take  risks,  when  no  one  could  make 
me  laugh,  and  on  which  the  thought 


boom  to  accommodate  the  baby- 
boomers  in  new  parish  educational 
facilities.  In  these  years,  the  social  role 
accorded  clergy,  especially  those  in 
parishes,  was  not  unlike  that  conferred 
upon  doctors  and  lawyers:  people  who 
were  educated  professionals  whom 
society  seemed  to  value  as  leaders  of  a 
growing  and  influential  institution. 
By  the  very  early  '60s,  subtle  but 
significant  changes  had  occurred  in  the 
churches  and  in  the  perceptions  of  the 
clergy's  role  held  both  by  society  and 
by  the  clergy  themselves.  Many  of  the 
mainstream  denominations  (including 
the  Episcopal  Church)  experienced  a 
leveling-off  in  growth  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  decline  in  numbers.  When  I 
joined  the  ordained  ranks  in  1962,  an 
increasing  number  of  clergy  were  ex- 
periencing a  vocational  identity  crisis. 
We  were  no  longer  quite  so  sure  what 
we  were  on  the  scene  to  do  which 
others  in  the  society  weren't  also  do- 
ing or  doing  better.  Many  of  my  con- 


temporaries hung  out  their  shingles  as 
pastoral  counselors;  still  others  joined 
the  Peace  Corps  or  became  urban 
sociologists  of  one  kind  or  another. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the 
70s,  therapeutic  models  of  clerical 
leadership  began  to  be  replaced  by 
organization  development  models.  Some 
of  us  started  to  see  ourselves  as  man- 
agement consultants  to  the  church;  for 
a  few  months  in  1972,  I  even  started 
collecting  back  issues  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  so  that  I  could  become 
au  courant  with  the  newest  language  of 
ecclesial  excellence.  Church  think- 
tanks  such  as  the  Alban  Institute  were 
born  during  this  period  of  reverence 
for  the  gurus  of  corporate  management. 

The  last  years  of  the  70s  and  yup- 
pified  '80s  saw  a  swing  away  from  the 
church's  earlier  social  activism  and 
emphasis  on  organization.  Now  we 
who  were  ordained  saw  that  our  uni- 
que role  in  life  had  to  do  with  the  in- 
ner life  of  the  spirit.  We  who  had 
been  counselors,  T-Group  leaders  and 
O.D.  consultants  now  sought  training 
as  spiritual  directors  (for  "directors" 
after  all  enjoy  social  importance).  Gen- 
eral Seminary  in  New  York  started  a 
master's  program  in  spiritual  direction, 
and  centers  for  training  in  meditation 
such  as  Shalem  in  Washington  came 
into  being. 

There  are  common  themes  running 
through  this  brief  history  of  the  crisis 
in  clerical  identity.  An  unstated  as- 
sumption would  seem  to  be  that  society 
places  little  value  on  being  "mere" 
pastors,  priests,  or  preachers.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  be  an  expert,  and  one  who 
has  mastered  a  tool-kit  of  techniques 
and  technologies.  Even  Billy  Graham, 
that  least  trendy  of  all  clerics,  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  to  produce  a 
how-to  book  on  prayer.  More  sophisti- 
cated technicians  of  the  sacred  employ 
the  Myers-Brigg  Type  Indicator  as  a 
guide  to  the  style  of  prayer  best  suited 
to  a  particular  personality. 

The  love  affair  with  technology 
and  the  adoration  of  technicians  was 
spawned  by  Western  industrialism  and 
enshrined  in  corporate  business  institu- 
tions. There  is  a  strong  gnostic  cast  to 
this  love,  for  gnosticism  in  its  ancient 
as  well  as  contemporary  manifesta- 
tions (from  the  Greek  gnosis,  meaning 
"intellectual  knowledge")  has  always 
revered  the  mastery  of  a  body  of 
knowledge  as  the  key  to  salvation  (or, 
in  secular  language,  "success").  What 
we  are  seeing  in  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can churches'  anxieties  about  the  worth 
of  ministers  and  the  compensating 
drive  to  technologize  ministry  is,  in  fact, 
a  desperate  embrace  of  Christianity's 
earliest  rival,  the  religion  of  gnosticism, 
now  speaking  not  in  mythical  but  in 
technical  tongues. 

No,  excellence  is  not  a  Christian  vir- 
tue. The  virtue  par  excellence  for  Chris- 
tians, ordained  or  not,  is  faithfulness 
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Love  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit 


By  Claudius  Miller 

Henry  Rightor  died  from  cardiac  ar- 
rest at  breakfast  in  the  dining  room  of 
Goodwin  House,  the  Episcopal  retire- 
ment center  in  Alexandra,  Va.,  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  15,  1988,  at  the  age  of 
78.  It  was  just  as  well.  Breakfast  was 
not  his  favorite  meal,  and  the  arthritis 
that  had  bent  his  once  splendid  frame 
almost  in  half  had  also  taken  the 
starch  out  of  the  jauntiness  that  had 
stiffened  the  spines  of  many.  As  Auden 
wrote  of  Yeats,  "He  disappeared  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  .  .it  was  his  last  after- 
noon as  himself.  .  .he  became  his  ad- 
mirers." 

Forty  years  ago,  Henry  left  All 
Saints'  in  Atlanta  to  accept  a  call  as 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Charlotte.  In 
1949,  Christ  Church  was  just  another 
nondescript  surburban  congregation 
living  its  postwar  life  in  a  Quonset  hut. 
In  the  seven  years  that  Henry  was  its 
rector,  the  parish  built  the  magnificent 
Georgian  church  that  distinguishes  that 
congregation  to  this  day.  It  had  also 
grown  into  the  largest  parish  in  the 
diocese.  There  are  still  people  driving 
up  and  down  Charlotte's  Providence 
Road  who  will  tell  you  that  they 
remember  the  day  that  they  took 
Henry  Rightor  as  their  lord  and  savior. 

For  a  rector  whose  legacy  in  this 
diocese  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
Master  Builder,  Henry's  daily  work 
routine  was  deceptively  relaxed.  He 
was  a  man  of  deliberate  gait,  economy 
of  gesture,  courtly  manners,  extraor- 
dinary attention  to  habiliment  (Brooks 
Brothers,  usually  sans  plastic  collar), 
and  palpable  respect  for  each  and 
everyone  that  he  met.  He  would 
usually  arrive  at  his  office,  answer  the 
mail,  return  accumulated  telephone 
calls,  and  coax  the  parish  administra- 
tion. Towards  noon,  he  would  repair 
for  lunch  at  a  downtown  club.  On  his 
way  home  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, he  would  make  hospital  calls. 
Until  his  assistant  arrived  for  a  daily 
consultation  late  in  the  afternoon, 
Henry  napped.  (He  once  challenged 
an  assistant  who  was  always  on  the 


go  and  never  home  or  at  rest.  "Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you,"  he  asked,  "that 
the  Jesus  Christ  that  you  race  around 
telling  all  of  those  people  that  He  loves 
them,  also  loves  and  cares  about  you?") 
Henry  sauntered  through  the  day  in 
conversation.  Whether  at  the  filling 
station,  grocery  store,  parish  office, 
post  office,  or  university  club,  he 
taught  and  lived  the  Gospel  as  he 
passed  the  time  of  day.  In  that,  he  was 
like  Jesus,  moving  from  one  place  to 
another  in  a  natural  liturgical  proces- 
sion through  the  errands  of  day,  mak- 
ing sense  out  of  life  and  religion  for 


The  Rev.  Henry  Rightor 

others  in  a  language  and  at  a  place  of 
their  choosing.  Henry  never  had  an 
aimless  conversation  with  anyone.  He 
elevated  your  sense  of  yourself  by  tak- 
ing your  words  more  seriously  than 
you  did,  with  wit,  patience,  a  judicious 
seasoning  of  joyous  vulgarity,  and  a 
fine  intelligence  that  had  been  honed 
(but  not  made  haughty)  at  the  Hill 
School,  Princeton,  and  Harvard  Law. 
One  afternoon  in  late  autumn,  an 
assistant  who  had  been  taken  on  the 
summer  before  arrived  for  his  daily 
consultation  only  to  find  Henry  in  an 
unaccustomed  agitation  because  some 


parishioners  had  subjected  him  to  a 
harangue  as  to  why  the  young  assistant 
had  to  do  all  of  the  calling  and  the  rec- 
tor was  never  in  the  vineyard.  Henry 
knew  that  the  assistant's  zeal  in  knocking 
on  doors  was  not  altogether  an  expres- 
sion of  his  overflowing  love  of  Christ: 
It  was  a  sign  of  professional  panic. 

When  the  assistant  had  arrived  in 
the  parish,  Henry  had  deliberately 
given  him  no  formal  description  of  the 
work  that  was  expected  of  him.  Since 
the  age  of  five,  the  assisstant  had  spent 
all  of  his  life  in  school  where  his  daily 
agenda  was  set  by  others.  At  a  loss  as 
to  how  to  invent  and  assume  the  con- 
sequences of  a  day's  work,  he  took  a 
natural  turn:  He  sought  approval  by 
responding  to  that  regressive  impulse 
in  some  laity  to  have  holy,  innocent, 
and  needful  clergy  knocking  on  their 
front  doors  without  due  cause.  (Henry 
used  to  quote  one  of  his  mentors  who 
described  a  neighboring  clergyman  as 
one  who  "went  around  his  parish 
shoving  bottles  of  warm  milk  into  peo- 
ple's mouths.") 

Henry  began  this  Assistant's  Hour 
by  saying  that  "if  you  want  to  be 
elected  "the  most  popular  boy  in 
Baltimore  County,"  that  was  all  right 
with  Henry.  He  would  not  contest  the 
title.  However,  before  the  young  man 
was  crowned,  Henry  wanted  him  to 
know  something: 

In  1936,  Henry  had  run  for  the  state 
legislature  in  Arkansas.  His  opponent 
was  a  young  man  who  had  been  crip- 
pled by  polio.  Because  of  his  disabili- 
ty, the  young  man  was  driven  by  his 
father  from  town  to  town,  crossroad 
to  crossroad,  in  the  back  of  a  pickup 
truck.  When  the  time  came  for 
Henry's  opponent  to  make  his  cam- 
paign speech,  the  young  man's  father 
would  lift  him  out  of  his  wheelchair 
and  stand  behind  him,  his  arms  under 
his  son's  armpits,  the  young  man's  in- 
ert legs  dangling  in  iron  leg  braces. 
With  Franklin  Roosevelt  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity,  there  was  no  greater 
asset  for  a  political  candidate  than  the 
leg  braces  that  are  the  Combat  Infan- 
tryman's Badge  of  the  polio  wars. 

Having  told  his  assistant  this,  Henry 


looked  him  straight  in  the  eye  and 
said,  "When  you  get  elected  as  the  most 
popular  boy  in  Baltimore  County,  I 
want  you  to  remember  that  I  beat  that 
boy  in  Arkansas  and  if  I  took  a  mind 
to,  I  could  beat  you,  too!"  Thus,  Henry 
explained  that  the  growth  of  parsons  is 
from  the  inside  of  them  out,  and  of  all 
of  the  mediums  of  exchange  between 
clergy  and  laity,  popularity  is  the  poorest. 

Henry  was  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
as  E.B.  White  (1899-1982)  was  to 
American  prose.  Both  of  them  were 
unabashed  realists  and  story  tellers 
(see  White's  essay,  "The  Death  of  a 
Pig"),  given  to  lean  and  clear  expres- 
sion, keen  and  ready  to  poke  a  little 
gentle  fun,  at  the  same  time  possess- 
ing an  earthy  and  sophisticated  affec- 
tion for  this  world  and  all  that  therein 
is.  At  the  heart  of  Henry's  understan- 
ding of  the  Gospel  was  the  love  that  is 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  ("The 
most  democratic  member  of  the  Trini- 
ty," said  he). 

Henry  was  impelled  to  expose 
himself  to  ridicule  by  joining  the  move- 
ment for  the  ordination  of  women  at 
its  unfashionable  beginnings.  "It  was 
out  of  love  for  my  three  daughters. 
One  day  I  realized  that  they  couldn't 
have  the  two  experiences  that  I  value 
most.  They  couldn't  go  to  Princeton 
and  they  couldn't  serve  in  the  clergy  of 
the  church  that  I  love.  I  could  not  be  a 
priest  in  a  church  where  the  people  I 
love  most  in  the  world  were  not  equal." 

A  friend  of  mine  with  whom  I 
shared  the  refining  fire  of  Henry's 
tutelage  over  the  decades  wrote  recent- 
ly, "I  was  aware  that  every  one-liner 
that  I  know  ('I  never  heard  a  bad  ser- 
mon from  my  own  pulpit'),  I  learned 
from  Henry  and  more,  much  more. 
Time  and  again,  years  later,  and  surely 
until  I  die,  I  hear  his  voice  when  I  am 
at  my  most  spontaneous  and  alive.  And 
I  know  what  it  means  to  be  a  part  of 
one  another  and  I  am  very  grateful. 
He  was  a  father  in  ways  I  could  never 
have  hoped."  Amen.  Amen.  Amen.  • 

The  Rev.  Claudius  Miller,  of  Pittsboro, 
was  rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Mecklenburg 
County,  from  1954-1957. 


and  the  belief  that  God  is  faithful  to  a 
faithless  world,  and  that  such  faithful- 
ness that  sustains  us  through  dicey 
days  is  a  gift  of  the  divine  faith  in  and 
for  us. 

To  cite  the  importance  of  faithful- 
ness for  Christian  life  and  ministry, 
however,  really  isn't  enough.  It's  a  lit- 
tle like  the  popular  uses  of  "sincerity" 
and  "sincere."  When  someone  tells  me 
that  so-and-so  is  "a  really  sincere  per- 
son," my  usual  response  is,  "So  was 
Hitler."  Likewise  with  faithfulness. 
Hitler  was  faithful  to  the  goals  of  the 
Third  Reich.  We  don't  commend  him 


for  that.  So  we  have  to  ask  to  what  or 
to  whom  are  we  faithful,  for  that 
makes  all  the  difference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Christians  are 
beckoned  to  be  faithful  to  our  own  vi- 
sion of  Wonderland,  which  the  New 
Testament  calls  the  Kingdom.  St. 
Augustine  called  it  the  City  of  God; 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims  alike 
have  agreed  in  referring  to  it  as  the 
Heavenly  Banquet.  It  is  the  vision  not 
of  things-as-they-are  but  of  an  alter- 
native order  of  things.  It  is  a  stubborn 
persistence  in  seeing  that  there  is 
another  way  of  ordering  the  life  of 


creation  and  that  way  impinges  upon 
the  way  it  is  now. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas,  I  was 
deeply  moved  by  seeing  an  exhibit  of 
Northwestern  Indian  shaman's  masks. 
They  were  strange,  wonderful,  and 
even  frightening  representations  of 
seabirds,  eagles,  bears,  and  creatures 
from  a  world  different  from  the  one  we 
know.  The  shamar   in  wearing  the 
mask,  knows  that  ne  or  she  is  not  of 
that  world,  but  the  shaman  represents 
the  realm  of  the  spirits,  an  alternative 
vision  of  reality.  I  couldn't  help  but 
think  that  the  offering  of  that  alterna- 


tive vision  is  exactly  what  the  church 
and  the  ministry  are  intended  to  offer, 
and  so  often  sadly  give  us  back  only  a 
vision  of  what  we  expect  or  want.  The 
faithful  minister,  regardless  of  health, 
technical  expertise,  or  managerial  abili- 
ty, is  the  minister  who  wears  the 
mask  of  the  Heavenly  Banquet  and  in- 
vites us,  however  fleetingly,  into  its 
strangeness,  wonders,  and  terrors.  • 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Brettmann  is  Epis- 
copal chaplain  to  North  Carolina  State 
University  and  director  of  continuing 
education  for  the  diocese. 
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Summary  of  convention  action 


Elected  at  convention 


Diocesan  Council 

Lay  Order  -  3  years 

Joseph  S.  Ferrell,  Chapel  of  the  Cross, 
Chapel  Hill;  Cheston  V.  Mottershead, 
Good  Shepherd,  Rocky  Mount;  Law- 
rence A.  Tomlinson,  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte. 

1  year 

John  Thomas,  St.  Stephen's,  Durham. 

Clerical  Order 

The  Rev.  Fred  Thompson,  Emmanuel, 
Southern  Pines;  the  Rev.  David  R. 
Williams,  Holy  Comforter,  Burlington. 

Note:  After  convention  ended,  the 
Rev.  William  Poulos  resigned  for  health 
reasons.  The  council  thereupon  elected 
the  Rev.  Douglas  Remer,  Calvary,  Tar- 
boro,  to  complete  Poulos'  term. 

Conference  Center 
Board  of  Directors 

Lay  Order 

James  O.  Arthur,  St.  Stephen's,  Ox- 
ford; William  Bryant,  Emmanuel, 
Southern  Pines;  Austin  H.  Carr,  St. 
Paul's,  Winston-Salem. 

Clerical  Order 

The  Rev.  Julie  Clarkson,  St. 
Christopher's,  High  Point;  the  Rev. 
Dudley  Colhoun,  St.  Paul's,  Winston- 
Salem;  the  Rev.  Robert  Haden,  St. 
John's,  Charlotte;  the  Rev.  David 


Sweeney,  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
Rockingham,  and  All  Saints',  Hamlet. 

Standing  Committee 

Lay  Order 

June  G.  Gregory,  Holy  Trinity, 
Greensboro. 

Clerical  Order 

The  Rev.  G.  Kenneth  G.  Henry,  Holy 
Comforter,  Charlotte;  the  Rev.  Robert 
C.  Johnson  Jr.,  St.  Luke's,  Durham. 

Penick  Home 
Board  of  Director 

E.E.  Carter,  Christ  Church,  Raleigh; 
William  P.  Davis,  Emmanuel, 
Southern  Pines;  Bette  Hanham,  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Troy;  Mrs.  Peter  L. 
Katavolos,  Emmanuel,  Southern  Pines; 
Mrs.  M.  Eugene  Motsinger  Jr., 
Galloway  Memorial,  Elkin;  Francis  I. 
Parker,  Christ  Church,  Charlotte; 
Charles  W.  Pickney,  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Greensboro;  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lee  Sessum,  All  Saints',  Con- 
cord; Richard  E.  Thigpen  Jr.,  Christ 
Church,  Charlotte;  Paul  Wright  Jr.,  St. 
Stephen's,  Durham. 

University  of  the  South 
Board  of  Trustees 

The  Rev.  Paul  Martin,  St.  John's, 
Charlotte. 


Resolutions  passed 


The  173rd  annual  diocesan  convention 
passed  the  following  resolutions: 

-  Supporting  and  affirming  the  election 
of  the  Rev.  Barbara  Harris  as  Suffra- 
gan Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

-  Urging  political  candidates  to  conduct 
campaigns  of  honesty  and  integrity. 

-  Calling  the  people  of  the  diocese  to 
take  advantage  of  the  offerings  of  St. 
John's  House,  Durham  and  to  support 
the  house's  ministry. 

-  Encouraging  all  congregations  to  use 
the  Pastoral  Concerns  Committee  on 
Homosexuality  to  help  with  open  and 
non-judgmental  discussion  of  human 
sexuality. 

-  Calling  for  a  committee  to  develop 
inclusive  language  for  use  in  diocesan 
publications,  preaching,  teaching  and 


other  verbal  communications. 

-  Instructing  the  Education  and  Train- 
ing Commission  and  the  Commission 
on  Marriage  to  work  together  on  ac- 
tivities to  celebrate  and  strengthen  the 
Christian  family. 

-  Supporting  legislation  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination against  people  with  AIDS. 

-  Supporting  humane  services  for  per- 
sons with  mental  illness. 

-  Supporting  efforts  to  make  birth  con- 
trol measures  and  sex  education  avail- 
able wherever  needed. 

-  Affirming  youth  work  in  the  diocese 
and  calling  for  full  inclusion  of  youth 
in  the  full  life  of  parishes  and  the 
diocese. 

-  Accepting  the  apostolic  action  plan 
of  General  Convention  designating  the 


1990s  as  "A  Decade  of  Evangelism." 

-  Opposing  execution  of  the  mentally 
ill  and  retarded. 

-  Joining  General  Convention  in  oppos- 
ing the  spending  of  billions  of  dollars 
for  the  Strategic  Defensive  Initiative. 

-  Requesting  the  bishop  and  Diocesan 
Council  to  appoint  a  personnel  com- 
mittee of  the  council  to  prepare  a 
guide  on  salary  and  benefits  for  clergy 
and  lay  employees  of  the  diocese,  con- 
gregations and  related  institutions. 

-  Establishing  the  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Episcopal  Schools. 

-  Requesting  lawmakers  to  imbue  their 
work  with  a  special  concern  for  its  ef- 
fect on  God's  creation. 

-  Urging  all  congregations  to  do  educa- 
tion on  land  stewardship. 

-  Urging  everyone  in  the  diocese  to 
minimize,  or  discontinue,  use  of  styro- 
foam  and  similar  non-biodegradable 
materials. 

-  Recognizing  1990  as  the  bicentennial 
of  the  diocese  and  creating  a  commit- 
tee to  arrange  a  celebration  of  the  event. 

-  Discouraging  sermons  or  teachings 
that  ridicule  or  otherwise  disparage 
any  other  parts  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

-  Encouraging  congregations  to  use  ex- 
isting agencies  to  provide  alternatives 
to  abortion. 

-  Requesting  Diocesan  Council  to  allow 
the  Stewardship  Commission's  budget 
to  be  revised  to  include  Land  Steward- 
ship and  asking  council  to  give  priority 
to  funds  for  land  stewardship  work 


should  such  funds  become  available  in 
1989. 

-  Expressing  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  John 
R.  Campbell,  of  Winston-Salem,  for  his 
ministry  and  leadership  in  the  diocese. 

-  Congratulating  the  Alban  Institute  on 
its  15th  anniversary. 

-  Holding  Bishop  Thomas  A.  Fraser  in 
the  convention's  prayers  and  thanking 
him  for  his  ongoing  ministry  and  that 
of  his  wife  Marge. 

-  Calling  for  a  standing  vote  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  Greensboro-area 
churches,  the  city  of  Greensboro  and 
the  Asbury  Methodist  Church  for  help 
in  holding  the  convention. 

Among  the  resolutions  that  did  not 
pass  were  ones: 

-  Opposing  restriction  of  religious 
teaching  in  church  day  care  programs 
receiving  federal  funds. 

-  Calling  for  the  diocese  to  pray  speci- 
fically for  the  protection  of  Operation 
Rescue  people  in  their  anti-abortion 
protests. 

-  Condemning  religious  interference 
against  the  Christian  Church  by  ungod- 
ly forces. 

-  Calling  for  removal  of  legal  restrictions 
on  AIDS  testing  and  identification. 

Editor's  Note:  Full  texts  of  resolutions 
approved  will  be  published  in  the 
Diocesan  Journal.  Anyone  wishing  in- 
formation on  convention  action  on 
resolutions  may  call  the  Ven.  Neff 
Powell  at  (919)  787-6313. 


1989  budgets 

Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund 

Disbursements: 


1989  Budget 

Item 

Budget 

Approved  by 

No. 

Title 

1988 
$  68,844 

Convention 

1 

Bishop  Salary/Housing 

$  72,286 

2 

Bishop  Travel 

10,000 

13,000 

3 

Suffragan  Bishop  Salary/Housing 

53,572 

55,983 

4 

Suffragan  Bishop  Travel 

10,000 

13,000 

5 

Secretary  of  Diocese  Salary 

3,000 

3,000 

6 

Treasurer/Business  Administrator  Salary 

36,156 

37,964 

7 

Treasurer/Business  Administrator  Travel/Prof.  Expense 

6,000 

5,700 

8 

Archivist  Salary 

18,675 

20,262 

9 

Archivist  Travel 

2,300 

2,000 

10 

Archives  Special  Supplies 

2,680 

3,330 

11 

Support  Staff 

91,652 

87,454 

12 

Pension/Social  Security 

48,617 

49,710 

14 

Life/Medical/Dental  Insurance 

88,755 

77,045 

15 

Support  Staff  Prof.  Training 

1,000 

1,000 

16 

Worker's  Compensation  Insurance 

1,500 

1,800 

17 

Diocesan  House  Telephone 

19,500 

18,500 

18 

Diocesan  House  Utilities 

13,500 

12,000 

19 

Diocesan  House  Office  Supplies 

18,650 

18,500 

20 

Diocesan  House  Postage 

11,200 

14,000 

10 
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21  Diocesan  House  Equipment  Purchase/Replace/Repair 

22  Diocesan  House  Computer  Service 

23  Diocesan  House  Maintenance 

24  Diocesan  House  Building  Repairs/Renovations 

25  Property/Liability  Insurance 

26  Diocesan  Journal 

27  Audit 

28  Diocesan  Council 

29  Standing  Committee 

30  Chancellor  Expense 

31  Constitution  and  Canons 

32  Commission  on  Admission  of  Congregations 

33  Convocation  Deans/Wardens  Expense 

34  Commission  on  Ministry 

35  Convention  Expense 

36  Surety  Bond 

37  Special  Grant  (Mrs.  Penick) 

38  General  Convention  Assessment 

39  General  Convention  Deputies  and  Retired  Bishop 

40  Contingent  Fund 

Totals 


Revenue: 


Church  Assessments 
Long-Term  Investment  Income 
Other  Trust  Income 
Interest 
Other 

Totals 


Church's  Program  Fund 

Disbursements: 


Item 
No. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


10 

10a 

11 

12' 

12b 


14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Title 


22 

23 
24 


Christian  Social  Min.  Director  Salary/Housing 
Christian  Social  Min.  Director  Travel 
Christian  Social  Min.  Program  Funds 
Program  Director  Salary/Housing 
Program  Director  Travel 
Other  Program  Funds 
Communication  Officer  Salary 
Communication  Officer  Travel 
Publication:  The  Communicant 

Co-ordinator  to  Deaf  Salary 
Co-or's  -  Soc.  Sec/Insurance 
Missioner  &  Co-or.  to  Deaf  Travel 
Missioner  to  Deaf  Program  Funds 
Missioner  to  Deaf  Trust  Funds 
TOTAL  Missioner  to  Deaf  Funds 

Support  Staff 

Program  Fund  Pension/Social  Security 

Life/Medical/Dental  Insurance 

UNC-Greensboro  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 
UNC-Greensboro  Support  Staff 
UNC-Greensboro  Pension/lnsurance/Soc.  Sec. 
UNC-Greensboro  Program  Funds 
UNC-Greensboro  Operating  Expenses 
TOTAL  UNC-G 

NC  State  Univ.  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 
NC  State  Univ.  Pension/Insurance 
NC  State  Univ.  Program  Funds 
TOTAL  NC  STATE 


6,000 

4,500 

16,380 

15,000 

4,500 

7,300 

5,525 

3,000 

2,300 

1,500 

970 

300 

800 

6,500 

1,500 

2,900 

3,000 

26,413 

4,500 

3,500 


$621,989 


$    46,291 


15,000 

25 

4,500 

26 

29,580 

27 

14,000 

28 

4,500 

9,020 

4,700 

29 

3,000 

30 

1,975 

31 

1,500 

495 

300 

32 

500 

33 

7,000 

34 

1,000 

35 

2,900 

36 

3,135 

38 
39 
40 

30,667 
5,000 

4,025 

$649,331 


Duke  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 
Duke  Pension/Insurance 
Duke  Program  Funds 
Duke  Operating  Expense 
TOTAL  DUKE 

29      Winston-Salem  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

Winston-Salem  Chaplain  Pension/Insurance 
Winston- Salem  Program  Funds 
TOTAL  WINSTON-SALEM 

A&T  College 
Bennett  College 
St.  Andrew's  College 
NC  Central  University 
UNC-Chapel  Hill 


Charlotte  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 
Charlotte  Pension/Insurance 
Charlotte  Program/Travel 
TOTAL  CHARLOTTE 


41       College  Chaplains   Conference 
TOTAL  College  Budget 


$587,292 

$615,131 

9,500 

9,500 

43 

Mission  Church  Assistance 

10,000 

10,000 

44 

Parochial  Mission  Assistance 

7,997 

7,500 

44a 

Paro.  Miss.  Ass't.  undesignated  Fund  Balance  offset 

7,200 

7,200 

Commissions  and  Committees; 

$621,989 

$649,331 

46 

Alcoholism 

47 

Christian  Education  &  Training 

. 

48 

Clergy  Deployment 

49 

Communications 

50 

Continuing  Education 

50b 

Continuing  Education  Trust  Fund  offset 

51 

Companion  Diocese 

52 

Deacons  Training  Program 

1989  Budget 

53 

Ecumenical  Relations 

Budget 

Approved  by 

54 

Evangelism  &  Renewal 

1988 

Convention 

55 

Hunger 

$    36,458 

$    38,099 

57 

Liturgy  &  Worship 

6,500 

6,000 

60 

Planed  Giving 

30,600 

29,400 

60b 

Planned  Giving  Trust  Fund  Offset 

33,010 

34,660 

61 

Small  Church 

6,500 

6,000 

62 

Stewardship 

2,699 

3,570 

63 

Women's  Issues 

28,570 

29,999 

64 

Youth  Co-ordinator  Salary 

4,000 

3,700 

64a 

Youth  Co-ordinator  Soc.  Sec. 

47,854 

34,920 

64b 

Youth  Co-ordinator  Travel 

64c 

Youth  Program  Funds 

$    12,000 

$ 

64d 

Youth  Trust  Fund  Offset 

901 

2,500 

7,585 

(  6,000) 

$    16,986 

6,000 
(  6,000) 

$    0 

65 
66 

NC  Episcopal  Church  Foundation 
Parish  Grant 

67 
68 
69 

Miscellaneous  Committee  Expense 
Moving  Clergy 
Conference  Center 

$    51,383 

$    53,627 

71 

Appalachian  People's  Service  Organization 

25,700 

26,513 

72 

NC  Council  of  Churches 

12,827 

13,215 

73 

Province  IV 

74 

National  Church  Program 

$    30,779 

$    32,241 

75 

Contingent 

8,269 
9,161 

9,421 
9.618 

Totals 

4,517 

3,300 

Revenue: 

4,583 
$    57,309 

3,678 
$    58,258 

Church  Quota 

Long-Term  Investment  Income 

$    30  779 

$    32164 

Other  Trust  Income 

8,587 

8  907 

Interest 

6,925 

7,021 

Undesignated  Fund  Bal  &  Other  Income 

$    48,092 


Totals 


$    32,080 

$    33,591 

8,829 

9,168 

3,600 

3,900 

12,100 

12,400 

$    56,609 

$    59,059 

$    29,828 

$    31,170 

8,361 

8,716 

8,700 

9,350 

$    46,889 

$   49,236 

$      2,400 

$      2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

350 

485 

5,000 

5,200 

32,046 

34,227 

$    29,154 

$    30,466 

8,262 

8,587 

8,700 

9,615 

$    46,116 

$    48,668 

$     1,500 

$     1,650 

$296,910 

$309,675 

$114,304 

$168,200 

28,500 

28,500 

(  28,500) 

(  28,500) 

2,010 

2,200 

19,450 

17,950 

2,600 

2,600 

4,550 

3,050 

7,960 

7,960 

(6,000) 

(6,000) 

15,000 

8,000 

13,480 

13,330 

2,275 

2,525 

7,100 

7,800 

2,950 

3,200 

7,900 

7,900 

14,700 

12,200 

(11,000) 

0 

3,600 

2,900 

11,010 

4,450 

3,650 

2,700 

11,931 

13,468 

896 

1,012 

2,500 

2,650 

17,481 

29,050 

(  1,000) 

0 

750 

500 

27,000 

21,925 

1,000 

1000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,600 

7,000 

11,500 

11,500 

2,955 

3,940 

445,000 

497,000 

4,000 

3,500 

$1,358,149 

$1,454,888 

$1,313,649 

$1,378,564 

28,500 

28,500 

15,000 

10,000 

1,000 

37,824 

$1,358,149 

$1,454,888 
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My  week  with  Barbara  Harris 


Editor's  Note:  On  Feb.  11,  Barbara 
Harris  become  the  first  woman  bishop 
in  the  Anglican  Communion.  One  of 
the  participants  in  Harris'  ordination 
and  consecration  in  Boston  was  the 
Rev.  Betsee  Parker,  a  transitional 
deacon  in  this  diocese.  Parker  is  assis- 
tant to  the  rector  at  St.  Matthew's, 
Hillsborough,  and  shares  a  prison  min- 
istry with  the  Rev.  James  B.  Craven  III 
at  the  Federal  Correctional  Institution 
in  Butner. 


By  Betsee  Parker 

Following  her  passionate  consecration 
in  Boston  Feb.  11,  I  had  the  unique  op- 
portunity as  deacon  in  residence  to 
follow  the  Rt.  Rev.  Barbara  Harris  and 
Bishop  David  Johnson  of  Massachu- 
setts all  day  long  throughout  an  exhila- 
rating, exhausting  work  week.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  consecration  aside,  the 
work  of  bishops  and  of  the  diocese 
must  go  on,  full  speed  ahead.  But  for 
me  it  was  an  especially  treasured 
week,  because  I  was  able  to  validate 
first-hand  for  myself  what  I  already 
suspected  from  reading  about  Barbara: 
She  brings  to  her  office  as  bishop  solid 


sonal  assistant,  Kathy  Justis,  who  was 
hurriedly  answering  all  the  ringing 
phones,  working  on  a  word  processor 
and  opening  stacks  of  mail  all  at  the 
same  time  that  bouquets  of  congratula- 
tory flowers  were  being  delivered. 

I  think  Barbara  could  have  used  a 
team  of  administrative  assistants 
because  of  her  celebrity  status.  In  fact, 
her  elevation  to  suffragan  bishop  has 
caused  the  entire  diocesan  staff  to  be 
flooded  with  letters  and  gifts  from 
well-wishers  throughout  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  impressed  with 
Barbara's  determination  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  life  as  a  bishop.  Being 
a  celebrity  was  not  her  priority— being 
an  effective  pastor  and  administrator 
for  her  people  was. 

I  couldn't  help  but  notice  that  her 
style  of  working  is  to  usually  leave  her 
office  door  open  so  that  she  and  the 
staff  can  experience  an  easy  openness 
about  each  other.  She  passed  through 
the  office  areas  that  first  morning  set- 
ting beautiful  bouquets  here  and  there 
for  all  to  enjoy.  As  she  did  this,  she 
bothered  to  greet  and  chat  with  the 
bishop's  support  staff,  every  last 
worker  from  custodians  to  secretaries 
to  administrators  to  Bishop  Johnson. 


The  new  bishop  just  after  consecration. 

business-world  competencies,  coupled 
with  a  deep,  caring,  giving  pastoral 
touch.  I  was  very  impressed  by  what  I 
saw  and  heard. 

Monday  began  her  office  work- 
week with  a  whirlwind  of  activity.  She 
checked  in  bright  and  early  and  was 
raring  to  go.  I  glanced  over  at  her  per- 


The  message  was  clear:  She  intends  to 
be  a  warm,  loving,  approachable 
bishop. 

Back  to  the  office  to  answer  her  end- 
less phone  calls,  read  her  mail,  sched- 
ule parish  visits,  committee  meetings, 
interviews  with  Ebony  magazine,  news- 
papers, radio  shows  and— KNOCK! 


KNOCK!  Bishop  Johnson  stands  at  the 
open  door  calling,  "C'mon,  Barbara, 
the  Episcopal  Church  Women  are 
downstairs  waiting  to  meet  you."  She 
promptly  goes  off  to  meet  them.  Half 
an  hour  later,  she  is  back  to  her  office 
tending  to  business  matters,  a  quick 
cup  of  tea  and  more  committee  meet- 
ings. The  rest  of  the  day  passes  no  less 
frenetically,  and  at  5  when  others  can 
call  it  a  day,  she  moves  on  to  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  meeting  with  Bishop 
Johnson. 

One  after  another  of  the  Standing 
Committee  members  cries  as  they  re- 
count what  the  powerful  experience  of 
Barbara's  consecration  meant  to  them. 
One  pastor  tells  her  of  his  experiences 
in  working  with  Martin  Luther  King 
and  how  she  has  been  just  as  inspira- 
tional to  him.  Tears  flow  freely  from 
his  eyes  as  he  describes  how  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  present  for  him.  Several 
other  committee  members  begin  blink- 
ing back  tears,  and  I  start  to  weep 
silently.  Barbara  thanks  all  the  com- 
mittee members  for  their  support. 
Then  she  tells  of  the  great  team  spirit 
which  she  and  Bishop  Johnson  and 
Assistant  Bishop-elect  David  Birney 
have  and  of  their  vision  for  a  strength- 
ened, empowered  church.  She  is  arti- 
culate and  clear. 

The  business  of  the  day  was  discuss- 
ed and,  finally,  dinner  arrived.  As  we 
made  our  way  past  the  buffet  table,  I 
noticed  a  small  black  woman  in  uni- 
form serving  up  the  meal  to  committee 
members.  Her  name  was  Lovey,  and 
she  had  worked  for  the  diocese  in  this 
capacity  for  many  years.  When  Bar- 
bara Harris  came  through  the  line,  she 
reached  over  to  thank  Lovey  for  the 
nice  meal.  All  at  once  the  woman  em- 
braced Barbara,  telling  her  how  much 
it  meant  to  her  that  Barbara,  a  black 
woman  like  her,  was  now  one  of  her 
bishops.  She  wept  and  wept  as  Barbara 
soothed  her.  I  stood  there  watching 
this  moment  in  time,  pondering  how 
God  had  chosen  to  lay  the  heaviness  of 
the  ages  upon  this  bishop's  shoulders- 
how  God  had  known  throughout  all 
time  that  this  was  to  be  the  first  wom- 
an bishop.  I  thanked  God  for  Barbara 
Harris. 

As  we  ate  our  meals,  there  was  still 
plenty  of  diocesan  business  to  hash 
over,  so  we  pressed  forward.  When  the 
day  finally  came  to  a  close,  both  bish- 
ops looked  exhausted.  I  know  I  was. 

The  days  that  followed  were  no  dif- 
ferent. Barbara  would  arrive  early, 
looking  perky  and  ready  to  go,  amidst 
ringing  telephones,  paperwork,  unex- 
pected visitors,  clergy  meetings,  staff 
meetings,  farewell  luncheons  and 
regional  gatherings  in  parishes.  I  heard 
her  offering  direction,  making  sugges- 
tions and  articulating  plans  for  building 
together  a  solid  diocese.  I  listened  to 
her  praying  with  her  people. 

I  kept  seeing  a  glimmer  of  Simon  of 


The  author  and  Bishop  Harris. 

Cyrene  in  her— the  one  carrying  our 
Lord's  heavy  cross. 

But  on  the  third  day  of  my  week  as 
bishop's  deacon,  I  learned  a  most 
valuable  lesson  from  Barbara.  Mid- 
morning,  I  was  standing  near  the  open 
door  to  her  office,  reading  the  Boston 
Globe. 

The  Globe  story  connected  Barbara's 
election  with  Bishop  Allison's  decision 
to  resign.  The  aritcle  implied  that  he 
had  resigned  because  of  her  election. 

[Editor's  Note:  Later,  Allison  stated 
publicly  that  his  resignation  was  not 
connected  with  Harris'  election,  and 
he  wrote  her  a  congratulatory  letter.) 

The  elevator  door  opened  behind 
me  and  she  stepped  out.  As  is  her  cus- 
tom, she  called  out  a  good-morning  in 
her  deep,  soothing  voice.  She  glanced 
at  my  paper. 

"What  are  you  reading?"  she  asked. 

"The  Bishop  of  South  Carolina  has 
resigned,"  I  said.  Bishop  Fitzsimmons 
Allison  had  led  the  opposition  to  Bar- 
bara's ordination  and  consecration.  I 
was  angry  at  the  Bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  someone  who  barely  knew 
Barbara.  I  thought  angrily  of  all  I'd 
like  to  tell  him  of  what  I'd  seen  of 
Barbara's  loving  pastoral  style  and  her 
quick  mind  and  intellectual  capabilities. 

But  her  voice  jarred  me  out  of  my 
angry  thoughts: 

"How  very,  very  sad,"  she  said. 
Then  she  reflected  on  how  she  wished 
it  hadn't  come  to  this— she  was  truly 
sorry  he  was  resigning.  The  heavy 
look  in  her  eyes  made  my  heart  sink.  I 
got  the  feeling  that  if  the  bishop  had 
been  there  sitting  with  us,  she  would 
have  hugged  him  and  wept. 

I  thanked  God  for  Barbara  Harris.  I 
believe  she  showed  me  that  day  the 
true  meaning  of  the  spirit  of  Angli- 
canism. • 
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A  Sunbeam  sees  the  darkness 


By  Suzanne  Britt 


When  I  was  a  cute  little  Sunbeam  in 
Sunny  School  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  I  was  highly  suspicious  of 
prayer.  Nothing  I  asked  for  ever  came 
true,  and  I  was  a  pretty  parsimonious 
petitioner.  I  didn't  ask  for  a  shiny  red 
tricycle  or  black  patent-leather  Mary 
Janes  or  a  treehouse  or  a  Betsy-Wetsy 
baby  doll  or  the  moon.  I  just  wished 
my  mother  had  somebody  to  do  the 
ironing  so  she  wouldn't  have  to  cry  at 
the  ironing  board  every  night.  I  wish- 
ed my  grandmother's  breath  wouldn't 
stop  between  snores  so  she  wouldn't 
die  a  thousand  deaths  between  twilight 
and  dawn.  I  wished  I  was  a  little  less 
chubby  so  I  wouldn't  get  prickly  heat 
in  the  summer.  I  wished  I  could  stay 
at  the  beach  an  extra  week  so  my  par- 
ents would  stay  tanned  and  relaxed 
and  patient  and  nice  just  a  little  longer. 
But  Mother  kept  on  sobbing  at  the  iron- 
ing board;  Grandmother's  snores  grew, 
as  the  years  passed,  even  more  irregular, 
stopping  my  heart  with  each  intermi- 
nable interval;  my  prickly  heat  worsen- 
ed as  my  fat  cells  inexorably  multiplied; 
and  my  parents  grumpily  packed  us  up 
and  took  us  back  home,  there  to  snap 
to,  shape  up  and  face  the  discordant 
music  of  hard  work  and  no  play. 

I  asked  my  Sunny  School  teacher 
why  God  didn't  answer  prayers.  She 
was  all  ready  for  me  and  my  pesky 
kind,  corseted  and  fully  convinced  that 
God  could  do  no  wrong.  "God  always 
answers  prayers,"  she  sweetly  intoned, 
"but  sometimes  the  answer  is  'NO.'" 
Even  a  Sunbeam's  light  can  flicker 
amid  such  ominous  assertions.  What 
kind  of  God  would  wish  for  Mother's 
tears  of  exhaustion,  a  little  girl's  prick- 
ly heat,  the  terrifying  brush  with  death 
in  Grandmother's  late-night  snores?  It 
occurred  to  me  then,  as  it  occurs  to 
me  now,  that  if  God  is  good,  then  God 
doesn't  say  No,  and  certainly  not  to  a 
reasonable  request.  I  stuck  out  my  lip 
and  dared  to  debate  a  bit  more  with 
the  teacher.  And  she  was  ready  again, 
saying  we  can't  know  all  God's  ways, 
we  don't  always  know  what  we  need, 
maybe  God  was  testing  us,  maybe  I 
didn't  have  enough  faith.  And  besides, 
she  added,  what  was  my  small  request 
in  the  span  of  time,  the  space  of  the 
universe?  Well,  Santa  Claus,  to  my 
mind,  did  better,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
wish-fulfillment  department.  If  Santa 
Claus  didn't  bring  me  everything  I 
ask-  ed  for,  he  at  least  managed  to 
leave  me  one  or  two  of  my  choices 
under  the  tree.  And  two  out  of  five 
wasn't  bad. 

I  grew  up  and  began  to  call  my  wish- 
es prayers.  The  prayers  were  often 
groans,  sometimes  curses,  occasionally 
vast  aches,  long  yearnings,  incessant 
tears,  deep  hurts,  sharp  pains.  I  talked 
to  God  all  day.  "Please  God,"  I  said  as 
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I  did  my  30-minute  walk  every  morn- 
ing. And  a  dog  barked,  "Not  a  chance, 
kiddo."  I  sat  in  the  pew  and  rattled  off 
the  names  of  every  enemy,  every  friend, 
every  beloved:  Remove  the  pain,  lift 
the  heart,  supply  the  courage,  clear 
the  path,  open  the  heavens,  send  the 
peace,  keep  the  faith.  And  a  preacher 
chirped  and  warbled  the  assurances  of 
God's  care,  God's  tenderness,  God's 


is  trying  to  help  me  hear,  see,  pray  on 
the  proper  wavelength.  And  the  evi- 
dence is  strong,  at  least  in  the  pages  of 
Guideposts,  that  God  is  carrying  on 
some  very  fascinating  conversations 
with  a  large  portion  of  humankind. 
The  God  of  Guideposts  speaks  in  com- 
plete sentences,  telling  this  golfer  to  chip 
rather  than  putt,  suggesting  that  this 
housewife  bottle  her  barbecue  sauce 


forgiveness,  God's  purpose  in  our  lives. 
I  watched  small  smiles  play  on  the  lips 
of  some  of  the  churchgoers.  Others 
nodded.  Others  squared  their  shoulders, 
tucked  in  their  sagging  abdomens,  jut- 
ted out  their  chins,  and  turned  briskly 
through  the  hymnal  to  the  correct  page. 
I  still  sat  there,  idiot  child,  half  deaf, 
half  blind,  half  sick  with  desire. 

I  have  become  a  canny  student  of 
prayer,  with  graduate  degrees  in  doubt- 
ing and  mumbling.  A  friend  who  appar- 
ently hears  God  speak  to  her  at  least 
two  or  three  times  daily,  in  booming, 
elocutionary  perfection,  gives  me  a  sub- 
scription to  Guideposts  each  year.  She 


for  the  masses  and  make  a  million  dol- 
lars, commanding  this  entertainer  to 
switch  from  radio  to  television  or  from 
Vegas  to  L.A.,  advising  this  harried 
parent  to  let  God  steer  the  wayward 
daughter  away  from  drugs  and  sex 
and  into  the  National  Honor  Society. 

And  when  God  is  not  talking,  He  is 
nonetheless  making  the  point  and  pur- 
pose of  many  lives  very  clear.  Some- 
times the  used-car  salesman  sees  a 
white  light  over  the  lot  and  quits  sell- 
ing clunkers  forever  after.  Sometimes 
the  drunk  in  the  Skid  Row  hotel  picks 
up  the  Gideon  Bible  and  his  eyes  fall 
precisely  on  the  verse  about  giving  up 


riotous  living  and  drunkenness.  Some- 
times God  is  tape-recorded,  so  that  a 
sinner  can  listen  to  Him  even  as  the 
sinner's  beard  is  clogging  up  the  sink 
and  the  smell  of  bacon  is  drifting  into 
the  bathroom.  Sometimes  God  uses 
body  language,  giving  thumbs  up  or 
thumbs  down,  shrugging  His  shoulders, 
slapping  the  sinner  encouragingly  on 
the  back.  And  sometimes  God  just  pro- 
duces overall  good  feelings,  a  sense  of 
peace,  a  returning  grin,  a  clear  head, 
a  rush  of  strong  red  blood. 

Of  course,  Guideposts  is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  when  God  is  silent.  So  is 
Oral  Roberts.  So  are  all  the  television 
evangelists.  So  are  all  the  people  in  the 
audience  who  do  not  stand  up  and 
shout,  deliver  their  personal  testimony, 
dance  and  sing  for  joy.  But  then  where's 
the  thesis,  whence  the  happy  ending 
to  a  story  in  which  God  does  not  make 
a  timely  and  loquacious  appearance  at 
the  exact  and  miraculous  moment? 
How  many  nightclubs  would  hire  a  ma- 
gician whose  rabbit  never  came  out  of 
the  hat? 

I  know  a  woman  who  prays  without 
ceasing,  but  God  doesn't  answer.  She 
lost  her  son  in  a  car  accident.  Her 
other  son  has  serious  mental  problems. 
She  waited  hand  and  foot  on  a  mean 
old  selfish  aunt  who  never  gave  the 
niece  her  due.  She  practices  modera- 
tion, tithes,  kills  herself  in  volunteerism, 
cleans  her  own  house,  doesn't  raise  her 
voice,  eschews  alcohol  and  cigarettes, 
consumes  her  daily  share  of  roughage, 
keeps  a  neat  appearance,  tries  not  to 
gossip  about  or  judge  others,  teaches 
Sunny  School,  stays  in  shape,  believes 
until  the  believing  hurts.  Where  is 
God  in  this  picture?  What  is  God  say- 
ing? When  will  God  come  to  the  foot 
of  her  bed,  arrayed  in  light,  and  say, 
"Peace,  my  child"? 

I  think  on  these  things,  ponder  them 
in  my  heart,  as  I  walk  around  the 
block,  looking  for  signs.  And  yes,  I  am 
not  unaware  of  the  sun  slicing  the 
pines,  of  the  blue  bowl  of  heaven,  of 
the  breeze  on  my  cheek,  of  the  swell 
of  silence,  of  the  brooding,  eternal 
presence  of  Some  Something.  I  even 
make  so  bold  as  to  call  the  Something 
God.  But  God  passes  in  the  corner  of 
my  eye,  a  happy  gleam,  turning  the 
full  and  perfect  Face  toward  the  next 
survivor  of  the  airplane  crash,  the  next 
pitcher  of  a  no-hit,  no-run  game,  the 
next  entrepreneur  of  a  chocolate-chip 
or  mobile-home  empire,  the  next  can- 
cer victim  who  slips  cozily  into  perma- 
nent remission.  So  I  trudge  on  home, 
back  to  the  silent  house,  back  to  the 
dirty  dishes  in  the  sink,  back  to  the 
empty  mailbox  and  the  yelling  chil- 
dren. I  am  a  sad  little  Sunbeam,  barely 
flickering,  but,  by  some  miracle  of  en- 
durance, shedding  just  enough  light  to 
see  and  comprehend  the  darkness.  • 


Suzzane  Britt  is  a  Raleigh  writer. 
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Bishops  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

Which  is  worse?  A  detached  retina  or 
a  detached  Suffragan  Bishop?  Since  my 
last  letter  in  The  Communicant,  both 
have  happened.  The  former,  thanks  to 
the  skill  of  my  surgeon  and  the  prayers 
of  many  of  you,  is  much  better.  But 
the  other  will  be  leaving  April  1  for  a 
month's  vacation  and  sabbatical  time, 
and  then,  as  of  May  1,  forever. 

Everyone  who  knows  Frank  Vest 
knows  how  much  he  will  be  missed. 
He  and  Ann,  first  at  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte,  and  then  for  the  past  three 
years  and  10  months,  have  won  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  Frank 
and  I  have  been  friends  for  30  years, 
and  the  time  we  have  had  together  as 
colleagues  in  this  diocese  has  been 
wonderful   for  me.  Joyce  and  Ann 
have  also  had  a  special  friendship  and 


the  four  of  us  plan  to  "stay  in  touch" 
and  to  continue  as  a  support  for  one 
another. 

So!  One  can  only  wish  the  Vests 
the  best  of  everything  in  their  new 
challenge,  and  begin  to  plan  for  the 
future. 

I  hope,  after  Easter,  to  have  a  series 
of  meetings  to  listen  to  as  many  of  you 
as  possible  and  to  explore  the  various 
options  for  episcopal  assistance.  I  ex- 
pect the  meetings  will  be  set  up  on  a 
regional  rather  than  a  convocational 
level.  In  the  meantime,  my  retired 
colleagues,  Bishops  Fraser,  Hobgood 
and  Crittendon,  have  generously  step- 
ped into  the  gap  and  will  be  filling 
Bishop  Vest's  visitation  schedule 
through  the  month  of  June.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  them  and  to  those  of  you 
who  have  made  changes  and  made  ad- 
justments to  accommodate  the  bishops' 


schedules. 

It  may  be  that  I  can  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  an  Assisting  Bishop  for  the  fall 
months,  and  until  the  Diocesan  Con- 
vention in  January  has  a  chance  to 
react  to  whatever  request  I  will  make 
for  a  permanent  position. 

Meanwhile,  my  retina  is  improving, 
the  jonquils  are  up,  Easter  is  around 
the  corner,  and  this  great  diocese  is 
humming  with  activity  and  energy  as 
we  seek  to  love  and  serve  the  Lord.  I 
hope  you  know  (as,  on  March  15,  I 
begin  my  10th  year  in  the  episcopate) 
how  grateful  I  am  to  all  of  you  for 
your  ministries,  and  what  a  privilege  it 
is  to  be  your  Bishop. 

Faithfully, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Letters 


Decide  where  you  stand 

As  I  spend  some  time  on  the  coast,  I 
receive  the  Cross  Current  from  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  I  was  always 
amazed  with  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion it  contained  and  I  guess  a  little 
jealous  because  our  paper  was  so 
small. 

Saturday  I  received  the  January 
issue  of  The  Communicant  and  I  could 
not  help  but  feel  a  little  sorry  for  Mr. 
Justice.  The  letters  to  the  editor  "raked 
him  over  the  coals."  The  lady  who 
talked  of  "pink-foamed  drivel"  (not  be- 
ing a  scholar,  I  had  to  look  up  drivel- 
to  slobber,  talk  senselessly)  wants  her 
name  removed  from  the  list.  So  be  it. 
(I  almost  stopped  taking  the  Greens- 
boro paper  because  Wilt  Browning 
talked  about  dick  Crum  so  badly.) 

The  lady  from  Durham  has  a  pro- 
blem expressing  her  faith  as  an  Episco- 
palian—she had  best  express  her  faith 
as  a  Christian.  Having  been  an  Episco- 
palian for  over  65  years,  I  have  attend- 
ed my  share  of  conventions.  Twenty- 
one  years  ago  I  spoke  out  against  our 
church  becoming  involved  in  the  brown- 
bagging  issue.  I  lost  148  to  110.  I  did 
not  leave  the  church  because  I  lost, 
because  I  felt  the  church  lost.  I  have 
heard  men  get  up  and  speak  for  hours 
on  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate  for 
bishop.  (I  even  voted  for  Tom  Smythe 
over  Tom  Fraser.)  I  have  seen  fine 
men  turned  down  for  small  reasons. 

I  am  not  too  concerned  by  Barbara 
Harris  being  appointed  bishop  in 
Massachusetts.  She  will  not  change  my 
life  or  my  love  for  the  church.  I  doubt 
if  I  will  ever  see  her.  I  just  believe  we 
should  stop  and  think  where  our 
priorities  lie.  Are  we  setting  a  prece- 


dent for  future  years?  I  dare  say  if 
Harris  was  a  black  male  or  a  white 
female  or  better  still  a  white  male,  the 
chance  of  being  a  bishop  would  be  as 
slim  as  Jim  Bakker  being  the  Pope. 
From  all  I've  heard,  the  Rev.  Ms.  Har- 
ris is  smart,  a  good  speaker,  well-liked, 
etc.  etc.,  but  in  her  own  words  (Peter 
Jennings)  "I  hope  this  will  not  split  the 
church."  She  must  have  felt  a  little 
ashamed.  Let  us  move  along. 

Let  us  go  about  the  business  of  our 
church.  Let  us  spend  our  time  being 
kind  to  the  needy,  the  poor,  the 
hungry,  those  in  broken  homes,  those 
unwed  couples  who  live  together  who 
need  our  prayers,  pray  for  those  who 
have  extra-marital  sex,  pray  for  those 
with  cancer,  AIDS,  on  drugs,  families 
who  have  lost  loved  ones,  so  much  to 
do  that's  better  than  complaining. 

Let  us  give  Mr.  Justice  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence. Most  of  all,  decide  where  you 
stand.  When  our  Lord  was  crucified, 
were  you  on  the  right  or  left?  Peace. 

Warren  B.  Wilson 
Epiphany,  Eden 


Church  offers  little  spiritual 
nourishment  to  the  majority 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  two 
articles  in  the  1989  Lenten  publication 
of  The  Anglican  Digest,  the  articles  be- 
ing "Leadership"  (page  5)  and  "The 
Blessing  of  Life  Styles"  (page  8).  These 
articles  reflect  the  thoughts  of  many 
Episcopalians,  some  of  whom  have 
already  left  the  church  and  others  are 
on  the  brink  of  leaving. 

The  authors  go  past  the  scapegoat 
issues  of  women  priests  and  racism  to 


the  basic  issue  of  the  breakdown  of 
discipline  and  morals.  The  church 
must  uphold  and  teach  these  basic 
values  in  order  to  keep  its  identity  of 
being  spiritually  relevant.  Instead,  it 
seems  to  have  chosen  to  become  an 
organization  which  allows  change  of 


spiritual  values  in  response  to  social 
and  environmental  pressures.  Our 
leaders  have  become  managers  of  this 
social-political  organization  instead  of 
spiritual  leaders.  This  organization  of- 
fers very  little  spiritual  nourishment  to 
the  majority  of  Episcopalians. 


It  has  taken  a  lot  of  changes  to  shake 
this  member  of  the  silent  majority. 
Maybe  that  is  the  good  which  will 
emerge  from  this  turmoil.  We  can  no 
longer  be  lukewarm  but  will  be  forced 
to  become  either  totally  committed  to 
our  beliefs  and  act  on  them,  or  totally 
indifferent  and  dead  spiritually. 

Loretta  B.  Ennis 
St.  Paul's,  Salisbury 


Congrats  for  open  discussion 

Although  canonically  resident  in 
the  Diocese  of  Alaska  for  the  past  29 
years,  I  was  confirmed  in  St.  Paul's, 
Winston-Salem  as  an  adult  and  still 
feel  a  close  relationship  to  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  Communicant  is  always  good 
reading,  and  this  past  issue  was  espe- 
cially heartening  to  me.  I  congratulate 
you  for  your  open  discussion  of  the 
difficult  subject  of  the  consecration  of 
the  Rev.  Barbara  Harris  as  a  bishop  of 
the  Church.  You  have  not  been  afraid 
to  present  both  sides. 

But  it  is  Bishop  Estill's  letter  which 
moves  me  to  write.  What  a  marvelous 
distillation  of  the  issues  involved  and 
what  a  beautiful  statement  of  the  facts, 
with  humor  and  grace  and  with  no 
less  love  for  those  who  differ! 

The  "unity  in  diversity    which  is, 
indeed,  a  hallmark  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  is  a  wondrous  though  fragile 
thing.  The  Communicant  and  Bishop 
Estill  do  a  great  job  in  helping  to  main- 
tain that  unity.  Thank  you. 

Mildred  P.  Boesser 
Wasilla,  Alaska 
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Is  passion  a  mark  of  faith? 

Reading  the  letters  on  the  nomination 
of  Barbara  Harris,  I  was  more  im- 
pressed by  the  passions  than  the  argu- 
ments. The  anger,  outrage,  wit,  irony 
and  language  were  inspiring.  I  can't 
remember  when  last  I  heard  "impec- 
cable" describe  anything  but  dress. 

It  was  almost  shocking  to  find  so 
many  people  cared  so  deeply  about 
an  issue  which  seems  so  distant.  I 
wondered  whether  the  furor  over  Ms. 
Harris— like  PTL,  school  prayer,  prayer 
books  and  hymnals— is  another  chance 
to  witness  the  urge  to  schism  and  her- 
esy which  makes  the  history  of  the 
Church  so  interesting  and  confusing. 
How  do  the  Albigensians  now  matter 
to  the  faithful? 

She  will  be  but  a  bishop.  She  will 
perform  well  or  ill.  If  well,  we  may  be 
led  to  discover  new  ways  by  which 
the  Spirit  enlivens  bureaucracy.  If  ill, 
we  may  share  the  disappointment  of 
the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  Do  we 
not  have  the  same  risk  with  all  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  senior  wardens  and 
other  leaders  chosen  by  our  institution? 

I  sought  a  lesson  amid  the  turbu- 
lence. Perhaps  I  am  to  learn  that  pas- 
sion over  institutional  actions  is  the 
mark  of  great  faith.  Is  a  faith  which 
flares  hotly  over  such  issues  as  bishops 
also  the  faith  which  burns  most  bright- 
ly in  the  heart?  If  so,  then  I  am  a 
weak  candle. 

For  this  challenge  to  complacency,  I 
am  thankful  to  the  letter  writers.  They 
have  reminded  me  that,  even  if  I  fail 
to  find  Ms.  Harris's  nomination  cause 
for  alarm  or  applause,  I  am  not  reliev- 
ed from  investing  my  own  passion  in 
the  life  of  my  parish  and  my  Church. 

John  W.  Munce 
St.  Martin's,  Charlotte 


Paper  is  a  pleasure 

Thank  you  for  continuing  to  send  me 
The  Communicant.  It  keeps  me  up  on 
the  news  of  the  diocese.  After  24  years 
away,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  get  it. 

Lee  Small  Baker 
Cockeysville,  MD  21030 


"Untidy  little  newsletter" 
can't  be  ignored' 

Mandate,  the  newsletter  of  the  Prayer 
Book  Society  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
has  sunk  to  a  new  low  level  of  mali- 
ciousness in  its  January-February  1989 
issue.  Under  the  headline,  "Cancer  of 
Terrorism  Endorsed  by  National  Epis- 
copal Church  Leadership,"  the  society's 
president,  the  Rev.  Jerome  F.  Politzer, 
writes: 

"The  support  given  by  Barbara  Har- 
ris and  the  Episcopal  Church  Publish- 
ing Company  (ECPC),  which  she  heads, 


for  political  terrorism,  disqualifies  her 
from  holding  any  high  office  in  the 
Church." 

Jerome  Politzer  knows  this  is  a  lie. 
He  is  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
is  knowledgeable  re  the  Church,  and 
heads  the  organization  which  publishes 
Mandate— subtitled  ".  .  .Representing 


among  the  FALN  organization.  Man- 
date twists  the  record  when  it  claims 
that  "Harris  and  ECPC  have  consistent- 
ly defended  imprisoned  church  em- 
ployees and  commission  members  who 
have  been  accused  of  being  active  in 
the  FALN,  a  Puerto  Rican  terrorist  or- 
ganization." This  is  simply  not  true. 


Susie  Ward  travels  the  diocese  with  her  music  targeted  especially  for  adults  who  grew  up 
in  dysfunctioning  families.  The  communicant  of  St.  Anne's,  Winston-Salem  writes  and  per- 
forms songs  with  a  powerful  message.  Please  see  story  on  page  two. 


the  Majority  of  Episcopalians."  I 
believe  he  knows  this  is  also  untrue. 

In  the  past  I  have  ignored  this  un- 
tidy little  newsletter.  But  there  comes 
a  time  when  slander  and  viciousness, 
cloaked  in  "Prayer  Book"  and  "Episco- 
pal" garb,  must  be  confronted.  Many 
of  course  ignore  the  Prayer  Book  Soci- 
ety and  its  newsletter  as  I  have  done.  I 
am  afraid  others  are  impressed  by  its 
seeming  mounting  of  facts.  The  fact  is, 
the  Prayer  Book  Society  has  identified 
the  Episcopal  Church  as  the  enemy, 
and  no  tactic  is  spurned  as  it  vents  its 
spleen. 

Barbara  Harris,  the  ECPC,  and  The 
Witness  magazine  have  never  support- 
ed terrorism.  They  have  supported  the 
just  rights  of  Episcopal  Church  staff 
who  were  indicted  for  refusing  to  testi- 
fy before  a  grand  jury  from  privileged 
information  received  in  the  course  of 
their  ministry  among  Puerto  Ricans— 
which  may  or  may  not  have  brought 
them  into  contact  with  terrorists 


I  hope  that  readers  of  this  letter  will 
be  encouraged  to  join  in  protesting 
Mandate's  charges.  The  Episcopal 
Church  deserves  better  than  this. 

Ralph  Macy 
Holy  Family,  Chapel  Hill 


Pay  homage  to  the  land 

I  am  sad  that  the  Land  Stewardship 
Commission  has  been  denied  place  per 
se  in  the  diocesan  budget  and  is  lump- 
ed with  other  aspects  of  stewardship. 
Generally,  people  think  of  stewardship 
in  terms  of  money,  what  percentage  of 
income  one  gives  to  charitable  institu- 
tions, but  the  land  that  the  Lord  God 
has  given  us  is  so  basic  that  it  deserves 
a  category  of  its  own. 

The  Pentateuch,  the  first  five  books 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures, 
begins  with  accounts  of  primeval 
beginnings.  In  Genesis  1:28,  man  is  in- 


structed to  subdue  the  earth  and  have 
dominion  over  every  living  thing.  In 
Genesis  2:15  man  is  instructed  to  till 
and  keep  the  land— in  other  words,  to 
preserve  it.  In  this  earlier  account 
there  is  a  primitive  awareness  of  the 
oneness  of  the  cosmos,  of  the  sacra- 
mental aspect  of  sub-human  creation. 

Laurens  van  der  Post,  writing  in  his 
native  South  Africa,  tells  of  an  encoun- 
ter with  a  small  band  of  Bushmen  in 
the  Kalahari.  He  saw  a  young  mother 
raise  her  infant  son  up  to  the  stars, 
asking  that  her  child  might  have  the 
heart  of  a  star.  Bushmen  had  great 
respect  for  all  the  animals.  The  eland, 
a  noble,  beautiful  antelope,  was  espe- 
cially dear  to  them.  One  was  never 
killed  for  meat  without  saying  thank- 
you  to  it  with  a  dance.  The  moon  was 
the  Bushman's  symbol  of  resurrection. 

Joseph  Campbell,  in  The  Power  of 
Myth,  speaks  of  the  reverent  relation- 
ship of  American  Indians  with  animals, 
especially  the  animal  that  was  killed 
for  food.  The  killing  and  the  eating  is  a 
ritual  act.  The  animal  is  addressed  as 
"thou"  and  thanked  and  appeased  by  a 
ritual  honoring  the  animal.  Indians  ad- 
dressed all  of  life  as  a  "thou"— not  just 
the  buffalo  or  deer  but  the  trees,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  stones. 

Paul  Tillich,  in  a  powerful  sermon, 
says  that  there  are  voices  of  the  uni- 
verse not  heard  by  human  ears  but 
perceived  by  our  spirit  and  that  nature 
participates  in  the  process  of  salvation. 
Nature  is  not  only  glorious,  but  terri- 
ble and  tragic,  its  destiny  bound  to  the 
will  and  willfulness  of  man.  (Read  in 
the  news  what  is  happening  to  this 
planet.)  Read  in  John  3:16  that  "God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave.  .  ."  The 
whole  world  includes  every  stick, 
every  pebble,  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
wind  that  howls.  God  gives  and  will 
forgive  because  "the  leaves  of  the  tree 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
(Revelation  22:2) 

At  this  point  in  space,  let  us  hang  on 
to  the  land.  It  is  sacred.  It  is  all  we've 
got  until  some  new  galaxy  is  created. 
It  is  the  dust  to  which  we  shall  return. 

Meanwhile,  have  you  thanked  a 
green  plant  today?  Have  you  embraced 
a  tree?  Have  you  listened  to  a  bird's 
song?  Have  you  enjoyed  the  antics  of  a 
squirrel?  Have  you  looked  into  the 
heart  of  a  flower?  Do  you  have  a 
dreaming  place? 

In  Dostoevsky's  The  Brothers 
Karamazov,  Father  Zossima  says: 
"Love  all  God's  creation,  the  whole 
and  every  grain  of  sand  in  it.  .  .  If  you 
love  everything,  you  will  perceive  the 
divine  mystery  in  things.  .  .  .You  will 
come  at  last  to  love  the  whole  world 
with  an  all  embracing  love." 

I  don't  properly  understand  these 
mysteries,  these  sacramental  acts,  but 
I  know  we  must  tender  homage  to 
the  land. 

Cordelia  Penn 
Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro 


February/March     1989 
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June  18  meeting  on  new  bishop 


Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill  is  asking  that 
the  diocese  elect  a  suffragan  bishop  to 
succeed  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr. 

Estill  has  called  a  June  18  special 
convention  to  vote  on  his  request  for 
a  new  suffragan  bishop.  The  special 
convention  will  be  held,  beginning  at 
4  p.m.,  at  the  Conference  Center  at 
Browns  Summit. 

Delegates  will  be  those  who  were 
delegates  to  the  1989  Diocesan  Con- 
vention in  Greensboro.  Whether  to 
elect  a  suffragan  will  be  the  only  item 
on  the  agenda. 

If  the  special  convention  honors 
Estill's  call  for  a  suffragan  bishop,  a 
search  committee  will  be  formed  and 
a  slate  of  nominees  chosen  to  put 
before  the  1990  Diocesan  Convention 
in  Charlotte  in  January. 

Other  parts  of  the  church  are  in- 
volved in  the  process.  Both  the  con- 
vention's call  for  an  election  and  the 
person  elected  would  require  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  church's 
standing  committees  and  bishops  with 
jurisdiction  of  dioceses. 

Assuming  that  the  special  conven- 
tion approves  the  election  of  a  suf- 
fragan and  that  the  process  proceeds 
smoothly,  the  diocese  could  consecrate 
a  new  suffragan  bishop  in  the  spring 
of  1990. 

Before  calling  the  special  convention, 
Estill  consulted  the  Diocesan  Council 
(the  diocese's  governing  body  between 
conventions),  the  Standing  Committee, 
the  deans  and  wardens  of  the  dio- 
cese's seven  convocations,  senior  war- 


Bishop  John  S.  Ravenscroft's  desk,  book. 


dens  of  congregations,  the  clergy  and 
others. 

He  says  those  consultations  gave 
him  the  sense  that  the  diocese  needs 
and  wants  two  bishops  to  perform 
pastoral  and  administrative  duties  for 
about  40,000  people  in  121  congrega- 
tions in  39  counties.  Furthermore,  the 
bishop  is  convinced  that  the  diocese 
wants  to  elect  its  own  bishop  and  to 
do  so  at  this  time.  (The  bishop  writes 
on  this  in  his  column  on  page  15.) 

Vest  has  begun  his  work  as  Bishop 
Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  Southern 
Virginia,  where  he  will  succeed  Bishop 
Charles  Vache  upon  the  tatter's  retire- 
ment. Vest  was  elected  suffragan 
bishop  here  in  1985. 

The  diocese  has  had  two  other  suf- 
fragans: Bishop  Henry  B.  Delany,  who 
served  from  1918  until  1928,  and  Bish- 
op W.  Moultrie  Moore,  whose  tenure 
was  1967-75.  In  1983,  before  Bishop 
Vest's  election,  Estill  had  the  assistance 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Putnam 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Burgess  as  assis- 
tant bishops. 

The  bishop  of  a  diocese  is  some- 
times called  the  diocesan.  A  bishop 
coadjutor  is  a  bishop  elected  to  suc- 
ceed the  diocesan.  A  suffragan  bishop 
is  elected  to  serve  under  the  diocesan 
for  an  open-ended  period;  suffragans 
typically  serve  until  retirement  or,  as 
in  Vests  case,  until  being  elected  bish- 
op or  bishop  coadjutor  in  another  dio- 
cese. Occasionally,  a  bishop  will  hire  a 
retired  bishop  to  perform  stipulated 
duties  for  a  set  time.  • 


Teaching  the  eucharist  to  kids 


By  Nancy  W.  Newsome 

At  any  age,  children  find  a  special 
joy  in  family  meals  together,  small 
celebrations  with  loved  ones,  present 
and  remembered.  And  that's  exactly 
the  way  they  can  begin  to  learn  what 
Holy  Eucharist  is  all  about:  breaking 
bread  with  the  church  family  in  remem- 
brance and  love. 

The  Rev.  Ginny  Herring  is  work- 
ing with  families  in  Salisbury  to  give 
children  concrete  experiences  with 
which  they  can  begin  to  understand 
the  significance  of  "Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me."  Herring  is  assistant  to 
the  Rev.  Mayo  Little,  rector  of  St.  Luke's. 

"Its  marvelous  what  children  can 
understand  if  you  don't  try  to  teach  it 


to  them,"  Herring  says.  She  explains 
that  children  have  trouble  grasping 
concepts,  but  can  build  on  experiences. 
"We  can,"  she  says,  "give  them  a  seed- 
bed for  things  to  grow  out  of  as  they 
grow." 

Herring  begins  the  process  by  plac- 
ing a  notice  in  the  St.  Luke's  newslet- 
ter stating  that  she  is  available  to  in- 
struct children  on  the  eucharist.  When 
parents  call,  she  tells  them  what  her 
informal  program  involves.  One  thing 
she  emphasizes  is  that  it  is  home-based 
and  that  she  must  "of  necessity  get  a 
high  degree  of  involvement." 

She  asks  parents:  "What  are  you 
looking  for?"  Most  parents,  she  finds, 
want  their  children  taught  what  Holy 
Communion  means;  they  also  want 
the  children  taught  how  to  behave 


during  the  service. 

On  Herring's  part,  she  wants  the 
children  to  feel  included  in  the  eucharist 
and  comfortable  as  part  of  the  church 
family.  She  wants  to  help  children  gain 
a  sense  of  the  mystery  of  Holy  Com- 
munion and  to  sense  its  awe.  But  she 
does  not  want  them  to  view  it  as  magic 
or  as  beyond  their  understanding.  She 
wants  them  to  learn  that  Christians 
take  this  meal  together  as  a  sharing- 
remembrance-with-love  ce  ebration  in 
which  children  are  welcomed. 

To  teach  these  things,  she  begins  by 
visiting  the  child's  home  at  a  time 
when  she  and  at  least  one  parent  can 
plan  a  simple  meal  with  the  children- 
lunch,  supper  or  an  after-school  snack 
with  milk  and  cookies. 

To  this  home  visit,  Herring  brings 


the  parents  reading  material  on  the 
eucharist.  She  usually  gives  parents  a 
chapter  from  the  Rev.  John  Wester- 
hoof's  Bringing  Up  Children  in  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  or  one  from  his  Building 
God's  People.  She  gives  children  who 
read  a  copy  of  Another  Letter  of  John 
to  James,  by  John  Kater.  And  for  pre- 
schoolers she  gives  parents  Kater's 
The  Letter  of  John  to  James  to  read  to 
the  children. 

What  do  they  talk  about  at  this  first 
meal?  "We  may  talk  about  special 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  dinners  " 
Herring  says,  "about  grandparents  and 
relatives  who  come  for  these  celebra- 
tions, about  birthday  dinners.  Or  we 
may  talk  about  some  treasured  family 
pictures  in  the  room.  Or  we  may  look 
See  Eucharist  page  4 
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Around  the  diocese 


Bells  are  ringing 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Battle,  of  Good 
Shepherd,  Rocky  Mount  reminds  us 
that  Sunday,  April  30,  is  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  swearing-in  of  George 
Washington  as  president.  On  that  day, 
America's  churches  synagogues  and 
cathedrals  will  ring  their  bells  simulta- 
neously, beginning  at  12  noon  daylight- 
saving  time.  Mrs  Battle  represents 
North  Carolina  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association. 


Roy  Dedrick  helps  with 
planned  giving 

Roy  Dedrick  is  working  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  total  stewardship.  As 


large  gifts  are  often  involved,  the  tax 
considerations  can  be  complex,  and 
the  specific  needs  of  each  family  must 
be  tended  to. 

Confidence  and  trust  are  requisites 
for  Dedrick's  work,  and  he  builds 
these  by  visiting  one-on-one  with  in- 
dividuals and  families.  His  common 
aim  in  these  sessions  is  find  the  best 
giving  structure  to  match  the  donor's 
interest  in  giving  with  the  estate  plan- 
ning needs  of  the  donor's  family. 

The  Rev.  Glenn  Busch,  chair  of 
Planned  Giving  Commission  has  called 
the  work  that  Dedrick  does  "a  work  of 
patience  and  gentle  persistence." 
Busch,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  High  Point, 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  plan- 
ned giving  in  the  diocese  as  a  entity 
separate  from  stewardship.  He  was 
also  an  early  advocate  for  a  planned 


The  Rev.  Roya  (Roy)  Dedrick 

the  diocese's  Planned  Giving  Officer, 
Dedrick  sees  stewardship  and  planned 
giving  as  functions  of  teaching  and 
witnessing. 

An  ordained  priest,  Dedrick  serves 
as  priest-in-charge  of  St  Matthew's, 
Salisbury,  while  sharing  his  financial 
know-how  with  vestries,  individuals, 
families,  adult  church  school  groups, 
ECW  chapters,  persons  beginning  to 
plan  for  retirement  and  others. 

Some  see  planned  giving,  Dedrick 
says,  as  mainly  a  matter  of  planning 
periodic  "financial  checkups"  (for  ex- 
ample, estate  or  other  financial  plan- 
ning) to  see  that  one's  assets  are  tend- 
ed in  a  sensible  way.  However,  he 
sees  an  added  dimension:  The  process 
of  doing  good  stewardship— budgeting 
and  making  priorities  for  use  of  a  Chris- 
tian's money— lights  a  way  to  an  en- 
riched total  stewardship  of  one's  life. 

Dedrick  brings  an  extensive  business 
background  to  his  work  and  also 
works  closely  with  the  planned  giving 
office  of  the  national  church  in  New 
York.  His  experience  and  his  national 
contacts  are  useful  as  he  works  with 
families  on  estate  planning.  The  work 
requires  good  sense  and  carefulness,  as 


giving  officer. 

Anyone  infested  in  getting  Roy 
Dedrick's  help  with  planned  giving  is 
invited  to  contact  him  thusly:  The 
Rev.  Royal  Dedrick,  Route  6,  Box  570, 
Salisbury,  NC  28144;  704-636-0821. 


Mission  fund  hits  $136,000 

Established  in  1985,  the  mission  and 
outreach  fund  of  Holy  Comforter, 
Burlington,  has  reaced  $136,406.  Of 
this,  the  congregration  is  allocating 
132,000  to  buy  and  renovate  Com- 
forter House,  a  residence  and  service 
center  for  people  in  need.  The  rest 
goes  into  an  endowed  fund  to  generate 
interest  for  mission  and  outreach  in 
Burlington,  Alamance  County  and 
elsewhere. 


Good  and  serious  variety 

The  wonderful  variety  ascribed  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  could  be  seen  in 
microcosm  in  the  adult  seminars  at  St. 
Johns,  Charlotte,  one  recent  Sunday. 
Sessions  were  offered  on:  "Love,  Med- 


icine and  Miracles"  (discussion  of  Dr. 
Bernie  Siegal's  book);  "The  Power  of 
Myth"  (Bill  Moyers  and  mythologist 
Joseph  Campbell);  "Doubting  Thomases" 
(examination  of  the  "many  faith  ques- 
tions we  shy  away  from");  "Begin  with 
Goodbye"  (dealing  with  the  tough  ones: 
job  loss,  heart  attack,  death  of  a  loved 
one,  one's  own  death);  and  "Transla- 
ting Sunday  into  Monday"  (servant 
leadership  in  the  workplace). 


What  is  God's  will? 

"Some  people  see  everything  that  hap- 
pens as  God's  will.  Certain  religious 
groups  refuse  blood  transfusions,  sur- 
gery and  medication  because  it  inter- 
feres with  the  will  of  God.  Others  con- 
demn make-up  kits,  hair  coloring  and 
other  beauty  aids  as  tampering  with 
God's  will. 

"Rather,  isn't  it  true  that  God  pro- 
vides us  with  an  intelligence,  two  good 
hands,  and  a  world  full  of  wealth  so 
that  we  can  be  co-responsible  in  facing 
the  events  of  our  day?  God  has  given 
us  the  capacity  to  stop  war,  poverty, 
hunger,  discrimination.  God  has  given 
us  the  capacity  to  handle  any  problem 
that  comes  into  our  life.  Without  God, 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do;  with  God 
there  is  nothing  we  can't  do." 

The  above  is  from  an  article  by  the 
Rev.  Mark  House  for  the  newsletter  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Charlotte,  where  he  is 
rector. 


In  their  own  words 

Summing  up  his  experience  in  Cursillo, 
the  Rev.  Charlie  Hawes  said:  "Cursillo 
simply  reinforced  for  me  what  St. 
Mary's  House  people  teach  me  every 
day  of  my  life.  Christ  is  in  the  courage 
and  hopefulness  of  my  suffering,  joy- 
ful sisters  and  brothers.  In  the  naked 
living  of  all  of  us  concerned  somehow 
to  be  the  Church."  Hawes  is  director 
of  St.  Mary's  House  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Describing  the  work  she  does  sign- 
ing services  for  the  deaf,  Cassandra 
Mitchell  of  St.  Mark's,  Raleigh,  said: 
"Sign  language  is  a  beautiful  language 
and  has  the  power  to  enrich  our  wor- 
ship together.  It  is  a  visible  reminder 
that  the  abilities  to  hear,  to  see  and  to 
understand  God's  word  are  indeed  a 
gift  for  which  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful." 

The  Rev.  James  Lewis  raised  $1500 
for  Nicaraguan  tornado  relief  during  a 
Holy  Week  walk  for  peace.  Of  the 
walk,  Lewis  said:  "From  Palm  Sunday 
through  Saturday,  I  had  a  chance  to 
walk  and  pray  and  talk  and  focus  on 
Central  America.  Doing  this  during  the 
week  of  the  remembrance  of  Jesus 
and  his  journey  to  the  Cross  brought 
home  to  me  the  struggle  and  new  life 
in  the  lives  of  people  in  Central 
America." 

Medical  missionary  Sharon  Carter, 


working  in  Transkei  in  central  Africa, 
wrote  back  to  her  friends  at  St.  John's, 
Charlotte:  "My  Xhosa  is  coming  along. 
I  think  they  really  get  a  kick  out  of 
hearing  Xhosa  spoken  with  a  nasal 
twang!  Oh,  they've  given  me  a  Xhosa 
name,  Nomsa  (meaning  kind  person).  I 
really  feel  quite  honored.  Most  of  them 
now  call  me  Nomsa." 

"Next  stop  on  the  glory  train  is  the 
Passion,"  wrote  rector  Tom  Ehrich  in 
the  newsletter  of  St.  Martin's,  Char- 
lotte. "All  of  our  Whys  and  Nos  and 
Maybes  are  reborn  as  a  glorious  Yes! 
The  Yes!  of  bride  and  groom.  The  Yes! 
of  smile  and  sob.  The  Yes!  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  The  Yes!  of  gentle  compan- 
ionship. 

"The  Yes!  of  our  story  joins  the  Yes! 
of  God's  story.  And  death  gives  way  to 
life." 


Calvary  practices  ecumenism 

A  Roman  Catholic  nun,  Sister  Mary 
Ann  Czaja,  recently  celebrated  her 
25th  anniversary  as  a  member  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Agnes.  The  site  was 
Tarboro's  Calvary  Episcopal  Church. 
The  newsletter  of  rector  Doug  Remer's 
church  expressed  happiness  at  hosting 
the  ecumenical  event  and  encouraged 
Calvary  parishioners  to  attend. 


Center  gets  new  director 

The  Rev.  Gary  Gloster  is  taking  on  a 
new  challenge.  After  nine  years  as 
associate  at  Christ  Church,  Charlotte, 


The  Rev.  Gary  Gloster 

he  has  become  director  of  Christ  the 
King  Center.  The  diocese-supported 
center  has  been  providing  services  and 
programs  for  Charlotte's  Optimist  Park 
neighborhood  for  21  years.  The  center 
operates  and  provides  a  site  for  pro- 
grams to  help  local  residents  with  jobs, 
housing,  food,  recreation  and  others. 
Gloster,  who  succeeds  Brother  Richard 
Banks,  will  also  serve  as  vicar  of  the 


The    Communicant 


A  helping  hand:  Venerable  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  recently  gave  $25,000  to  the  building 
fund  of  one  of  the  diocese's  youngest  congregations,  Church  of  the  Nativity,  located  in 
fast-growing  north  Raleigh.  Shown  are  rector  Dan  Sapp  of  Christ  Church  (left)  and  vicar 
Rick  Callaway  of  Nativity.  Also  in  the  picture,  from  left,  are:  Bill  Carter,  junior  warden  of 
Nativity;  Marion  Johnson,  senior  warden  of  Christ  Church;  Ben  Owens,  senior  warden  of 
Nativity;  and  Al  Purrington  III,  former  senior  warden  of  Christ  Church. 


Chapel  of  Hope,  which  shares  the 
same  building  as  the  center.  One  of 
Gloster's  tasks  will  be  to  unite  the  two 
operations  according  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  diocesan  task  force  which 
studied  Christ  the  King  Center  and  the 
Chapel  of  Hope. 


They  laughed,  they  cried 

Members  of  Lucy  Gray's  fifth-grade 
Sunday  school  class  at  Holy  Innocents, 
Henderson,  are  viewing  movies  (PG 
and  PG-13)  and  reviewing  them  for  the 
church  newsletter.  An  excerpt  from  a 
recent  trip  to  Raleigh  to  see  a  Tom 
Hanks  movie  called  "Burbs": 

"Well,  the  results  are  in  and  they 
aren't  so  good.  One  young  entrepre- 
neur, Chase  Palamar,  commented,  'I 
laughed,  I  cried,  I  kissed  five  bucks 
good-bye.'.  .  .Katie  Cottrell's  only  com- 
ment was  'Where's  Fagan  Cheatham 
(the  other  girl  of  the  troupe)  when  you 
need  her?'  Katie  had  to  sit  through  the 
movie  with  two  (yuck)  boys.  (We'll  see 
how  long  that  opinion  lasts.)  Rumor 
has  it  that  the  leader  of  the  group, 
Mrs.  Gray,  took  a  nap.  Stay  tuned  next 
month  for  more  reviews." 


What  does  a  deacon  do? 

Charlotte  Davis,  returning  to  Holy 
Comforter,  Burlington,  after  her  year 
of  internship  with  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte,  wrote  this  about  being  a 
vocational  deacon: 

"During  my  internship,  I've  come 
to  appreciate  that  the  parish  priest 
has  a  general  ministry  with  a  specific 
population  (his  or  her  congregation) 
and  the  deacon  typically  has  a  specific 
ministry  with  a  general  population:  the 
poor,  those  in  prison,  the  sick,  the  ag- 
ed; people  with  specific  needs  in  the 
community  outside  the  parish.  In  this 


ministry,  deacons  are  responsible 
directly  to  the  bishop,  providing  the 
diocese  with  a  pool  of  specially  trained 
people  who  can  be  used  in  different 
ways.  Deacons  are  expected  to  have 
other  jobs;  my  class  includes  a  dentist, 
the  senior  partner  in  a  law  firm  and  a 
librarian.  Deacons  who  are  in  secular 
employment  bring  a  new  dimension  to 
ministry,  lay  and  ordained,  as  a  bridge 
between  the  church  and  the  world." 
A  vocational  deacon  is  a  member 
of  a  separate  and  equal  order  in  the 
church  and  is  different  from  a  transi- 
tional deacon— i.e.,  a  deacon  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  priest. 


It  makes  a  lovely  light 

Two  great  events  were  celebrated  in 
April  by  St.  Michael's,  Raleigh:  The 
congregation  honored  the  Rev.  Jim 
Beckwith  on  his  80th  birthday,  and 
the  former  St.  Michael's  rector  then 
put  a  match  to  the  church's  mortgage 
after  the  11:15  service. 


Prayer  around  the  clock 

Good  Shepherd,  Asheboro,  is  realistic 
about  modern  life  but  isn't  caving  in  to 
it.  Vandalism  is  forcing  many  churches 
to  lock  up  at  night.  But  Good  Shep- 
herd has  turned  the  narthex  of  its  cha- 
pel into  a  24-hour  prayer  chapel.  For 
security's  sake,  a  wrought-iron  gate  was 
installed  to  protect  the  chapel  proper. 


St.  Anne's  starts  day  care 

In  Winston-Salem,  St.  Anne's  has  be- 
gun an  onsite  day  care  center  to  pro- 
vide care  for  children  without  regard 
to  race,  religion  or  creed.  The  church 
where  the  Rev.  Carol  Henley  is  vicar 
surveyed  local  needs  and  decided  that 


the  day  care  center  would  be  a  good, 
stewardly  use  of  its  physical  resources. 
The  vestry's  ministry  statement  called 
the  day  care  center's  purpose  "to  pro- 
vide a  loving,  happy,  challenging  at- 
mosphere in  which  children  and  learn 
and  play." 


The  exhilaration  of  Easter 

"Easter  Day,"  wrote  the  Rev.  Tom 
Feamster  in  the  newsletter  of  St.  Paul's, 
Louisburg,  "has  always  produced  feel- 
ings of  exhilaration  for  me.  It's  like 
being  born,  childhood,  puberty  and 
adulthood  coming  together  in  one  myth- 
ological package.  .  .  .What  is  exhilara- 
ting for  me  on  this  day  is  the  reality 
that  comes  out  of  the  history  of  Easter. 
The  reality  that  love  is  generated  by 
the  imperfections  and  mortality  of  man- 
kind. We  so  often  confuse  love  with 
perfection  or  'doing  the  right  thing.'.  .  .  . 

"In  reality,  what  draws  us  together 
on  Easter  Day  is  the  knowledge  of  our 
imperfection,  to  know  that  we  have 
been  redeemed  not  by  our  own  doing 
but  by  the  perfect  love  of  God.  With- 
out an  acknowledgment  that  commu- 
nity is  built  through  the  continued  pro- 
cess of  redemption  and  not  perfection, 
we  remain  lost." 


God  will  raise  me 

The  diocese's  first  woman  rector,  the 
Rev.  Keith  Matthews,  of  Trinity,  Scot- 
land Neck,  presented  her  congregation 
with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  last  words  as 
an  example  of  keeping  one's  eye  on 
the  important  things.  The  words- 
discovered  in  Raleigh's  Bible  after  he 
was  beheaded— are: 
Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust; 
Who  in  the  dark  &  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust! 


And  the  work  goes  on.  .  . 

The  St.  Paul's,  Smithfield,  newsletter 
recently  took  note  of  the  varieties  of 
work  being  done  during  a  few  hours 
on  a  typical  Saturday  afternoon:  Lyn 
Jordan  caulking  windows,  Jane  Pierce 
sanding  and  painting  a  cabinet,  Beverly 
Jordan  conferring  with  a  boiler  repair- 
man, Joyce  and  Jim  Gibson  planting 
shrubs,  Jean  Andreaus  and  Joyce  Gib- 
son arranging  lilies,  Lucile  Austin  and 
Virginia  Harris  preparing  200  newspa- 
pers for  bulk  mailing,  Josephine  Allen 
and  Virginia  Harris  folding  and  stapl- 
ing bulletins  and  inserts,  Karen  Borsos 
writing  names  on  acolyte  certificates, 
Jason  Pierce  and  Mike  and  Eric  Johnson 
applying  teak  oil  to  courtyard  benches, 
Jim  Levinson  mowing  the  grass  and  su- 


pervising planting  in  the  courtyard.  .  . . 
The  list,  said  the  article,  is  not  com- 
plete. 


Church  writes  curriculum 

Christ  Church,  Charlotte,  has  taken 
on  the  formidable  job  of  writing  its 
own  curriculum  for  Christian  educa- 
tion for  pre-school  through  the  sixth 
grade.  A  team  of  Christ  Church  mem- 
bers—including trained  educators  and 
experienced  teachers— will  work  with 
a  consultant  to  develop  everything 
from  the  basic  instructional  material  to 
detailed  lesson  plans  to  means  of  ap- 
plying the  lessons  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  of  Christ 
Church.  Writing  in  the  church  news- 
letter, the  Rev.  Lisa  Saunders  told  pa- 
rishioners: "The  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Education  Committee  want  the 
church  school  program  to  be  a  shining 
light  at  Christ  Church  as  it  kindles  the 
light  of  faith  in  our  children,  and  we 
trust  that's  what  you  want  too." 


Simons  is  named 
Citizen  of  the  Year 

Granville  County's  Citizen  of  the 
Year  is  the  Rev.  Harrison  T.  Simons. 
He  is  priest  at  St.  Stephen's  and  vicar 
of  St.  Cyprian's  in  Oxford.  The  award 
was  made  by  the  Granville  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Simons,  who  has  been  in  Oxford  for 
19  years,  also  operates  the  diocese's 
bookstore,  Education  /  Liturgy  Re- 
sources. 

The  name  of  the  winners  of  the 
award  are  kept  secret  until  the  cere- 
mony, and  Simons  was  in  St.  Louis  on 
March  29.  His  wife  Eugenia  accepted 
it  for  him. 
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Eucharist  /  from  page  l 

through  some  picture  albums  and  talk 
about  people  they  love  and  remember 
at  family  times  during  the  year."  She 
develops  the  eucharistic  themes  of 
remembering,  celebrating  and  offering 
by  talking  with  the  children  about  just 
what  they  do  at  these  family  occasions 
and  about  what  makes  those  special 
times.  Then  she  can  point  out  that  the 
communion  service  is  also  a  special 
meal,  when  the  church  family  comes 
together  to  eat  and  drink  with  a  cloth 
and  silver  on  the  table,  a  time  of  cele- 
bration and  remembrance. 

Then  she  can  ask  them:  "What  are 
we  doing  with  the  bread  and  wine 


when  we  have  this  special  communion 
meal?" 

Since  they  have  by  then  talked 
about  relatives  who  no  longer  can  be 
present  for  family  celebrations  but 
who  are  present  by  being  remembered, 
Herring  can  say  that  "Jesus  is  like  that 
when  we  get  together  for  a  meal  and 
remember  him."  They  talk,  too,  about 
the  bringing  up  of  the  bread  and  the 
wine,  and  the  congregation's  gifts  of 
money  as  the  offering  part  of  the  meal. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  this  meal 
and  discussion,  Herring  gets  the  chil- 
dren to  come  to  St.  Luke's  to  explore 
the  sacristy,  see  the  altar  and  the  ves- 
sels used  in  Holy  Eucharist  and  enjoy 
a  "behind-the-scenes"  look  at  the  ele- 


The  Rev.  Virginia  Herring  explains  eucharlst  to  Addle  and  Katie  Setzer  at  St.  Luke's,  Salisbury. 


ments  of  communion.  In  this  way 
they  can  relate  the  previous  conversa- 
tion at  home  to  the  sacrament.  Herring 
encourages  them  to  ask  questions  from 
their  reading  and  to  find  out  what  in-  ' 
terests  them  in  the  sacristy  and  around 
the  altar.  This  is  so  they  will  feel  com- 
fortable when  they  come  up  front  to 
take  communion.  If  children  have  not 
yet  received  communion,  she  gives 
them  an  unblessed  wafer  and  a  sip  of 
wine  so  they  can  know  in  advance 
what  they  taste  like.  Not  only  does 
this  help  the  children,  it  also  helps  the 
parents  feel  more  at  ease,  Herring  says. 

Next,  she  takes  the  chalice  and 
paten  (the  shallow  dish  which  holds 
the  wafers)  to  the  altar.  She  lets  the 
children  see  what  the  priest  does  up 
there  during  the  service,  and  she  ex- 
plains what  the  prayer  book  is  instruc- 
ting them  to  do  during  communion. 
She  encourages  questions  from  the 
children.  Because  small  children  may 
not  be  able  to  see  exactly  what  is  go- 
ing on  around  the  altar,  Herring  takes 
the  children  through  a  condensed  run- 
through  of  communion.  She  explains 
the  key  phrases  about  the  bread  and 
wine  and  then  lets  them  go  to  the 
communion  rail.  There  she  shows 
them  the  way  to  take  the  bread  and 
wine.  She  goes  over  the  prayer  book 
with  the  children  who  can  read  and 
points  out  key  phrases  and  tells  them, 
"This  is  our  Christian  family  story." 

Finally,  they  walk  around  the  in- 
terior of  St.  Luke's  and  talk  about  the 
stories  told  in  the  stained-glass  win- 
dows. She  finds  the  windows  especial- 
ly helpful  for  the  smaller  children. 
They  stop  at  the  baptistry  and  review 
the  baptismal  story.  "Children  are  us- 
ed to  coming  up  to  the  font  to  watch 
baptisms,"  Herring  says,  "and  they  can 
relate  to  this  service.  We  talk  about 


Joe  Murdoch  practices  taking  the  cup. 

children  becoming  a  part  of  the  church 
congregation  and  sharing  in  the  family 
meal." 

Before  the  children  leave  the  church, 
she  tells  them  she  is  available  to  an- 
swer questions  and  invites  them  to  vis- 
it her  at  the  church.  Afterwards,  she 
writes  thank-you  notes  to  each  family 
member  who  participated.  Knowing 
that  small  children  like  to  get  personal 
mail,  Herring  sends  them  printed 
notes.  Again  she  invites  further  ques- 
tions from  the  children. 

"I  hope  I  am  giving  them  an  experi- 
ence they  can  recognize,  a  framework 
they  can  fill  in  as  they  grow,"  she 
says.  "These  children  can  continue  to 
build  on  what  we  talk  about,  and  they 
will  learn  more  in  the  church  worship 
services,  their  church  school  education 
and  all  of  the  church  activities." 

Herring  was  ordained  as  deacon  at 
All  Saints',  Charlotte,  last  May  and  ex- 
pects to  be  ordained  as  priest  at  St. 
Luke's  early  this  summer.  She  and  her 
husband  Bill  live  in  Charlotte,  and  she 
commutes  to  her  full-time  duties  in 
Salisbury.  • 

Nancy  Newsome  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
communicant  of  St.  John's,  Charlotte. 


Program  helps  women  offenders 


By  Marilyn  Mink 


Like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  North 
Carolina  is  experiencing  a  drastic  rise 
in  the  number  of  women  being  sent  to 
jails  and  prisions.  The  number  of  wom- 
en incarcerated  nationally  has  increas- 
ed by  120%  since  1976  and  by  33  Vs% 
between  1985  and  1986.  Publicity 
focuses  mostly  on  overcrowding  in 
men's  correctional  facilities,  but  a  simi- 
lar situation  exists  in  women's  prisions 
and  jails.  And  is  getting  worse. 

Last  year,  the  United  Thank  Offer- 
ing (UTO)  gave  $20,000  to  a  Greens- 
boro program  that  is  doing  innovative 
work  on  this  problem. 


Summit  House,  formerly  the  Guil- 
ford County  Women's  Residential/ 
Day  Center  provides  a  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  program  for  women  of- 
fenders and  their  children.  The  center, 
directed  by  Marilyn  Mink,  offers  an 
alternative  to  separating  mothers  and 
children  by  putting  the  mother  into  a 
correctional  facility.  Instead,  mothers 
who  are  referred  to  the  center,  located 
in  a  house  in  the  Aycock  Historic 
District  in  downtown  Greensboro,  are 
placed  on  probation  for  about  a  year 
while  they  take  part  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion services  offered  by  the  center. 

Services  include  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, assistance  with  getting  into  college, 
help  with  obtaining  social  services,  in- 


dividual and  group  therapy,  substance 
abuse  counseling,  training  to  get  and 
hold  jobs  and  others. 

The  first  day  treatment  client  was 
see  in  November,  1987,  the  first  resi- 
dential clients  arrived  in  January,  1988, 
and  since  then  the  center  has  served 
17  women. 

The  program  offerings  have  changed 
somewhat  since  the  beginning.  Money 
and  building  code  problems  forced  the 
Montessori  School  to  close  after  oper- 
ating the  first  six  months  of  1988.  Also, 
the  center  is  phasing  out  its  program 
of  counseling  and  classes  for  women 
probated  to  the  program  but  not  living 
at  the  center.  The  women  found  it 
hard  or  impossible  to  wangle  time  off 


from  work  during  the  day,  and  there 
was  no  bus  service  at  night. 

Mink  says  the  center's  future  is 
cloudy  because  of  uncertain  funding. 
Past  funds  have  come  from  churches, 
foundations  and  individuals,  and  ap- 
plications are  pending  for  state  fund- 
ing. Mink  is  optimistic,  because  she 
believes  the  center  has  proved  itself  a 
model  program  which  works. 

"We're  providing  a  recovery  program 
unavailable  elsewhere  in  the  state  or 
nation,"  she  says,  "and  it  deserves  the 
chance  to  continue  demonstrating  how 
a  comprehensive  program  can— and 
is— rehabilitating  women  offenders."  • 

Marilyn  Mink  is  director  of  Summit  House. 
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Evans  works  for  church,  women 


By  Judy  Lane 


Scott  Evans  has  been  the  token 
woman,  the  only  woman,  the  first 
woman,  on  boards  and  commissions 
and  governing  bodies  throughout  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  for  years. 
As  a  member  of  the  national  church's 
Executive  Council,  she  has  had  a  pro- 
minent role  in  the   governing  process 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.  She  has  lived  out  her  belief  that 
women  can  be  and  should  be  totally 
involved  at  all  levels  of  the  church. 

So  she  finds  it  both  surprising  and 
distressing  to  be  cast  as  a  nonsup- 
porter  of  women  by  some  who  disa- 
gree with  her  vote  last  November,  as 
a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
not  to  consent  to  the  election  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Barbara  Harris  as  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Evans  as- 
serts firmly  that  her  vote  was  based 
on  Harris'  credentials,  not  her  gender, 
and  that  in  fact  she  had  looked  for- 
ward eagerly  to  celebrating  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  woman  bishop  in  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Evans  held  a  traditional  view  of 
women  in  the  church  until  1977, 
when  a  woman  at  a  national  con- 
ference on  women'  ministry  said  to 
her: 

"You're  president  of  your  diocesan 
ECW,  so  you've  got  power.  Why  don't 
you  use  it."  The  question  stopped  her 
in  her  tracks.  She  recalls  thinking: 
"Presidents  of  churchwomen's  groups 
have  power?  That  was  not  our  role. 
We  were  looked  at  as  a  group  who 
ministered  to  women,  had  education, 
had  bazaars,  made  money,  helped  in 
the  kitchen,  and  when  anybody  need- 
ed anything,  they  knew  they  could 
count  on  the  faithfulness  of  the  wom- 
en. It's  the  servant  role,  and  it's  the 
proper  role  for  all  Christians.  I  was 
comfortable  with  that.  So  to  be  told 
that  I  had  power  was  a  real  shock  to 
me."  She  began  to  look  at  women's 
roles  in  a  different  way. 

As  it  happened,  Evans  was  schedul- 
ed to  address  the  Diocesan  Convention 
a  few  weeks  after  the  women's  con- 
ference on  ministry.  When  she  got 
back  to  Durham,  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  speech  from  the  heart.  It  took 
15  minutes.  Her  words  are  still  relevant: 
"This  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  re- 
flected the  re-defining  of  our  identity 
and  values  in  the  modern  world  of  ed- 
ucated, liberated,  working  women.  To- 
day we  stand  on  the  threshhold  of  a 
new  church."  The  conference,  she  said, 
had  produced  a  ".  .  .determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  lay  women  to  be  accepted 
as  equals  in  the  church— from  the  par- 
ish level  to  the  Executive  Council— and 
a  call  for  women  to  break  away  from 
their  acceptable  and  accepted  stereo- 
type roles,  not  to  abandon  them,  but 
to  amplify.  I  ask  the  delegations  to  this 


convention  to  reflect  a  moment  on 
their  own  parish  structure  and  in  all 
honesty  ask  if  women  are  given  equal 
consideration  for  appointment  and 
election  to  committees,  commissions 
and  vestries.  .  .  ." 

It  was  an  unexpected  speech  from 
this  conventional,  soft-spoken  woman, 
and  it  brought  her  a  standing  ovation 
from  many  of  the  delegates— though 
she  says  many  others  there  gave  her 
neither  applause  nor  ovation.  But  for 
her  it  was  a  turning  point. 

Evans  has  worked  in  the  church  all 
her  adult  life  and  for  many  years  she 
was  a  housewife  who  served  in  the 
ways  women  were  expected  to  serve: 
as  an  ECW  member  (and  president), 
Sunday  school  teacher,  altar  guild 
chairman,  newsletter  editor.  In  1979, 
she  was  given  the  challenging  task  of 
planning  the  national  ECWs  Triennial 
in  New  Orleans.  She  was  given  total 
responsibility  for  organizing  the  meet- 
ing and  calls  it  the  hardest  work  she 
has  ever  done.  The  ECW  holds  its  Tri- 
ennial at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
the  church's  General  Convention. 

But  an  even  greater  challenge  was  in 


bishops,  priests  and  lay  people  from 
around  the  country.  "The  thing  thaf  s 
so  wonderful,  though,  is  that  you 
discover  that  they're  all  your  peers, 
they're  just  like  you— Episcopalians 
who  love  this  church  and  really  want 
to  see  it  come  to  its  potential  and  to 
respond  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 
That  is  always  the  underlying  motiva- 
tion, I  think,  for  anyone  who  serves 
on  the  council." 

Evans  was  appointed  to  the  Human 
Affairs  and  Health  Commission,  which 
works  with  the  issues  of  sexuality  as 
they  relate  to  the  church,  and  to  the 
Coalition  for  Human  Needs,  responsi- 
ble for  allocating  millions  of  dollars  in 
grant  money  each  year. 

Those  committees,  and  the  council 
as  a  whole,  were  made  up  of  people 
from  varying  ethnic  and  family  back- 
grounds and  with  different  political 
and  theological  outlooks.  Evans  found 
that  she  had  to  deal  not  only  with  her 
own  attitudes  but  those  of  fellow  com- 
mittee members  who  thought  of  her  as 
just  a  housewife,  or  just  a  Southerner, 
or  just  a  woman.  Her  strong  sense  of 
herself  kept  her  steady.  Too,  she  feels 


store  for  her.  In  1982,  she  was  elected 
to  a  six-year  term  as  Province  IV 
representative  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, the  group  that  acts  as  the  church's 
governing  body  between  conventions. 

Evans  relishes  challenges,  and  she 
has  had  a  lot  of  it  as  a  council  mem- 
ber. She  was  overwhelmed  by  her  first 
meeting,  in  November  of  1982.  But 
she  says  that  "a  friend  had  warned 
me:  "Well,  I  don't  guess  you'll  speak 
for  the  first  year.'  I  was  delighted  to 
know  that  I  wasn't  the  first  person 
who  had  arrived  at  Executive  Council 
being  a  little  overwhelmed  by  this  role 
and  this  position." 

The  council  consists  of  40  church 
leaders,  including  the  presiding  bishop, 


that  her  ability  to  maintain  her  own 
belief  while  giving  others  a  fair  hear- 
ing, and  to  listen  and  ask  hard  ques- 
tions without  anger,  enabled  her  to 
win  respect  in  these  groups. 

Of  her  role  on  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, she  says,  "If  I  had  a  personal  kind 
of  responsibility,  it  was  to  try  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  what  is  understood  as 
the  national  church  and  the  people  in 
the  parish.  .  .  to  explain  how  the  na- 
tional church  operates  and  that  it  is 
our  church  and  not  something  we  don't 
have  any  input  into." 

To  improve  national-local  communi- 
cations, Evans  undertook  the  editing  of 
a  newsletter  to  Province  IV,  of  which 
North  Carolina  is  a  member  along  with 


19  other  dioceses  in  the  Southeast. 

She  traveled  extensively  on  church 
business  while  on  the  council  and 
worked  with  people  from  all  over  the 
world.  Her  perception  of  the  church  in 
the  world  changed:  "I  couldn't  have 
had  the  experiences  I've  had  and  not 
come  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
church's  mission  and  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Christian.  It's  a  hard,  hard  road, 
as  we  all  know.  I've  come  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  what  diversity  means 
in  the  church,  and  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  reason  the  church  moves 
the  way  it  does,  in  a  moderate,  middle- 
of-the-road  way."  Emphasizing  that  she 
is  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  conser- 
vative, she  stands  firm  in  her  belief 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  church  is  to 
move  slowly  as  consensus  is  achieved. 

However,  as  she  looks  back,  she  is 
discouraged  by  the  slow  progress  of 
women  in  the  church.  "Women  have 
not  moved  very  far  in  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  church  as  a  whole.  I'd  like 
the  progress  to  be  faster.  And  I  think 
they  have  a  responsibility— when  they 
seek  women  to  run,  they  need  to  get 
qualified  women.  It  is  an  injustice  to 
put  them  into  positions  they're  not 
qualified  for."  (Barbara  Harris'  educa- 
tional background— no  earned  college 
degree,  no  seminary  degree— was  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  Evans  voted 
against  consenting  to  her  election.) 

Scott  Evans  has  been,  and  is,  a  role 
model  to  younger  women  in  the  chur- 
ch—women like  her  daughter  Scottie. 
So  one  of  the  most  painful  aspects  of 
the  Harris  vote  has  been  having  clergy 
and  lay  women  tell  her  that  they  did 
consider  Evans  a  role  model,  and  were 
disappointed  in  her  position.  The 
months  since  that  vote  have  been  one 
of  the  most  difficult  times  she  has  ex- 
perienced in  her  church  work. 

But  she  hopes  that  time  will  heal  the 
wounds  and  that  she  can  still  be  of 
service,  as  she  sees  so  much  to  be  done. 
And  in  fact  she  has  many  jobs  ahead 
of  her:  She  has  been  reappointed  to 
the  Human  Affairs  and  Health  Com- 
mission. In  April  she  will  give  a  work- 
shop on  land  stewardship  for  Province 
II.  She  continues  to  do  public  speaking 
whenever  possible,  she  is  serving  on 
the  vestry  of  St.  Stephen's,  Durham, 
and  she  is  ready  to  begin  work  for 
Meals  on  Wheels. 

A  line  from  one  of  her  favorite 
poem  reads:  "He  who  kisses  the  Joy  as 
it  flies/Lives  in  Eternity's  sunrise."  As 
she  looks  to  the  future,  Scott  Evans  is 
ready  for  the  next  challenges  and  sur- 
prises. "I  don't  know  what  the  new 
chapter  will  be,"  she  says.  "I'm  waiting 
to  see  what  comes,  but  I'm  not  anx- 
ious. .  .  I'm  expectant."  • 

Judy  Lane,  a  freelance  writer,  is  a  com- 
municant of  St.  John's,  Charlotte,  and  a 
member  of  the  diocesan  Communications 
Commission. 
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Psychologist  in  the  war  zone 


By  John  Justice 


"Over  here,  in  the  U.S.,  we  begin  to 
think  we  are  our  house,  our  home,  our 
job.  There,  they  are  stripped  of  every- 
thing, but  they  are  still  alive.  They  can 
act,  they  can  make  choices,  they  can 
be  generous.  There  is  potential  for 
liberation.  .  .  It's  the  most  honest  work 
I've  ever  done." 

Psychologist  Neil  Boothby  works  to 
repair  families  broken  by  the  civil  war 
in  Mozambique.  And  his  work  is  cut 
out  for  him:  the  international  Commit- 
tee on  Crisis  Control  says  there  is  a 
higher  level  of  human  suffering  in 
Mozambique  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  Some  200,000  children  are 
separated  from  their  parents.  In  the 
war  areas,  more  than  half  the  children 
have  seen  someone  killed,  while  an 
estimated  72  percent  of  children  have 
been  beaten  by  the  Renamos,  the  in- 
surgent force. 

War  has  been  ravaging  Mozambique 
since  it  achieved  independence  from 
Portugal  13  years  ago,  and  the  chief 
casualties  are  the  civilians.  And  of  the 
civilians,  the  children  have  received 
the  most  savage  blows.  These,  the 
children,  are  the  subjects  of  Boothby's 
work. 

"Last  year,  we  started  the  world's 
first  training  program  for  children  like 
these,"  Boothby  said.  "They  are  children 
who  were  kidnapped  by  the  Renamos, 
taken  to  training  bases,  and  then  used 
as  slave  labor.  Some  of  them  were 
trained  to  kill. 

"As  many  as  10,000  children  have 
been  kidnapped  by  the  bandits,"  said 
Boothby,  who  uses  the  terms  Renamo 
and  bandit  interchangeably. 

Boothby's  work  begins  after  govern- 
ment troops  have  freed  the  children 
and  taken  them  to  training  centers. 
There,  Boothby  supervises  a  team  of 
Mozambicans  in  a  two-pronged  effort: 
to  do  some  psychological  rehabilitation 
of  the  children,  and  to  reunite  the 
children  with  their  families. 

"At  the  base,"  he  says,  "it's  a  moral 
struggle  rather  than  a  psychological 
one.  The  children  come  from  good 
families— poor  by  our  standards— but 
they  have  been  taught  it  was  wrong 
to  kill.  Then  they  were  kidnapped  and 
taught  to  kill.  This  is  different  from 
never  having  known  right  and  wrong." 

The  brutalization  has  degrees, 
Boothby  says.  In  general,  he  observes 
that  children  who  have  actually  com- 
mitted violence  under  the  direction  of 
the  Renamo  are  worse  off  psychologi- 
cally than  those  who  have  "merely" 
watched  it. 

The  specifics  of  what  the  children 
have  endured  before  Boothby  and  his 
team  see  them  can  be  horrible: 

A  six-year-old  is  kidnapped  by  guerrila 
troops.  They  beat  him.  They  force  him  to 
set  his  own  home  on  fire.  Then  they  force 


him  to  watch  as  they  decapitate  his 
parents  and  impale  their  heads  on  stakes. 
Flags  are  wrapped  around  the  heads. 
They  take  the  child  out  and  fire  weapons 
so  he  will  become  used  to  the  sound  of 
guns.  They  show  him  how  to  kill  animals 
so  he  won't  be  bothered  by  blood.  Then 
they  take  him  along  and  order  him  to 
help  them  raid  villages. 

So,  what  in  the  world  can  you  do 
for  this  boy? 

The  child  was  having  bad  night- 
mares, he  wouldn't  talk,  he  was  wor- 
rying everyone  with  the  pocketknife 


with  his  family.  The  project  has  suc- 
cessfully reunited  all  but  seven  of  the 
40  children  in  the  initial  program, 
which  began  in  June  with  a  $90,000 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Boothby  is  now  training  Mozambi- 
cans to  do  all  but  the  trickiest  individ- 
ual therapies.  This  is  both  to  develop  a 
corps  of  local  care-givers— "There  are 
no  psychologists  in  Mozambique,  so 
you  elect  and  train  those  with  the  nec- 
essary intuitive  qualities,"  Boothby 
said— and  to  free  him  for  other  work. 


Neil  Boothby:  We  can  make  a  difference. 

he  brought  to  camp.  Essentially  what 
Boothby  did  was  to  help  the  boy  re- 
member—to re-live  the  experience.  Par- 
ticularly important  was  the  child's  re- 
living the  very  worst  part  of  the  whole 
thing,  which  was  seeing  his  parents' 
heads  on  sticks.  The  boy  took  part  in  a 
dramatic  reenactment  of  his  own  story. 
His  character  in  the  drama  said,  "Oh,  I 
wished  I  could  have  saved  my  parents," 
something  the  real-life  boy  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  expressing. 
This  boy  eventually  was  reunited 


Reuniting  children  with  families  is  a 
massive  effort  and  one  that  is  is  work- 
ing well.  Boothby  says  80%  of  the 
dislocated  children  have  been  reunited 
with  their  families.  The  system  is  sim- 
ple and  laborious:  Staff  take  Polaroids 
of  the  children  and  then  copy  the 
snapshots  onto  a  newspaper-sized 
sheet.  These  sheets  are  then  taken  to 
villages  throughout  the  country  and 
tacked  to  trees  and  on  the  sides  of 
buildings.  The  villagers  are  assembled, 
and  a  staffer  reads  off  the  names  of 


the  children  and  their  parents. 

"It's  a  marvelous  thing.  They  look  at 
the  picture  and  hear  the  name  read, 
and  they  recognize  their  child,  and  they 
begin  to  cry,"  Boothby  said. 

Although  terrible  things  happen  in 
Mozambique,  Boothby  says  he  finds 
the  work  uplifting. 

You  see  dislocados— refugees— who 
have  been  stripped  of  everything. 
They  come  to  us  naked.  And  yet  they 
are  still  alive.  You  see  that  there's 
something  to  human  beings  other  than 
cognitive  reality.  You  see  it  day  in  and 
day  out  with  these  people,  and  that's 
what's  been  so  seductive  to  me.  I  went 
to  Mozambique  from  academic  curiosi- 
ty, and  I  was  changed." 

His  experience  tells  him  that  many 
of  us  could  benefit  from  some  change. 
He  says,  "We  need  to  get  out  of  our 
houses— and  out  of  the  churches— and 
into  the  communities  and  work  with 
people  who  are  different  from  us, 
whether  it's  refugees  or  the  homeless 
in  this  country— the  important  thing  is 
making  a  difference." 

While  he  applauds  giving  in  any 
form,  he's  especially  high  on  personal 
involvement. 

"Sending  medicine  to  Central  Ameri- 
ca is  great— we  should  do  that— but 
direct  experience  is  best,  because  the 
other  kind  of  giving  doesn't  fundamen- 
tally alter  our  experiences." 

In  the  long-run,  Boothby's  aim  in 
Mozambique  is  to  integrate  social  and 
psychological  rehabilitation  with  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation.  His  project  not 
only  does  therapy  with  children  and 
reunites  them  with  their  families,  it 
also  puts  together  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic aid  packages.  Seeds  and  hoes 
are  given  along  with  information  on 
primary  health  care.  Agricultural  infor- 
mation is  accompanied  by  materials 
for  schools. 

Boothby  is  aware  of  the  swirl  of 
politics  around  Mozambique  and  says: 

"Politics  are  important,  but  they  can 
become  polarized.  And  whether  you 
support  the  Contras  or  not,  you  have 
got  to  support  the  civilians.  Civilians 
are  80  percent  of  the  victims  of  all  the 
wars  in  the  world.  This  is  unforgivable, 
whether  one  is  liberal  or  conservative." 

Editor's  Note:  Boothby  is  now  back  in 
Mozambique,  where  one  of  his  team's 
jobs  is  to  put  together  $25  Family  Kits 
containing  medical  and  health  informa- 
tion, cooking  oil,  hoes,  seeds  and  other 
necessities.  Anyone  wishing  to  support 
Neil  Boothby  and  his  work  may  send 
contributions  to:  St.  Philip's  Episcopal 
Church/Mozambique  Children's  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  218,  Durham,  JVC  27702. 
Boothby  is  the  husband  of  Martha 
Clarke  Boothby,  a  communicant  for 
Holy  Orders  in  the  Diocese.  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 
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Priest  calls  for  revolution 


By  Tom  Feamster 


Returning  home  one  day  from 
Burlington  and  the  Christian  Social 
Ministries  Commission  meeting,  I  was 
awed  by  the  spirit  of  frustration  that 
dominated  the  meeting.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  the  frustrations  were  clouded 
in  despair.  As  I  listened  to  the  various 
committee  or  area  reports,  I  heard  the 
despair  that  I  have  been  hearing  at 
outreach  or  social  ministries  meetings, 
peace  meetings,  etc.,  for  my  21  years 
in  the  church.  A  small  band  of  folks 
plugging  away  at  the  system  in  the 
areas  of  racism,  sexism,  disarmament, 
Central  America,  poverty,  housing  and 
the  list  goes  on.  These  are  hard-working 
people.  Jim  Lewis,  the  director  of 
Christian  Social  Ministries  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina,  has  such  a 
schedule,  it  exhausts  me  just  to  hear  it. 
The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  aside  from 
passing  some  well-meaning  and  paci- 
fying resolutions,  both  locally  and  na- 
tionally, the  church  institution  is  part 
and  parcel,  twin  sister,  of  an  op- 
pressive system.  Put  simply,  the  in- 
stitutional church  is  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  same  influence  as  other 
institutions— money. 

A  cursory  look  at  the  biblical  tradi- 
tion from  Genesis  to  Revelations  in- 
forms us  that  when  the  power  of  the 
spirit  is  equated  with  the  power  of  the 
dollar,  the  dollar  loses.  However,  the 
idolatrous  nature  in  the  symbolic  pow- 
er of  money  is  seductive  and  does  not 
surrender  easily.  Resolutions,  a  hand- 
ful of  folks  doing  "social  ministry,"  no 
matter  how  faithful  or  well-intentioned, 
will  not  be  nearly  enough  to  put  a 
crack  in  the  idolatrous  dam  of  the 
power  of  money  and  creature  com- 
forts. What  we  need  in  the  church  is 
revolution. 

To  me,  revolution  in  the  context 
of  Christ  means  to  revolt  against  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  evil. 
Money  worship,  i.e.,  security  found  in 
material  comfort  and  wealth,  while  the 
larger  population  of  God's  people  are 
poverty-stricken,  is  evil.  If  that  has  a 
touch  of  truth  in  it,  the  institutional 
church  has  confused  the  spirit  of  truth 
with  the  spirit  of  evil.  The  institution 
in  America  is  rich  and  comfortable, 
the  Episcopal  institution  of  which  I  am 
a  part,  and  a  partner,  is  for  sure  com- 
fortable and  rich.  A  revolution  in  this 
institution  would  be  demanding  and 
painful  for  those  who  embarked  on 
such  a  journey.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
like  starting  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
For  sure,  the  basis  for  such  a  revolu- 
tion would  have  to  be  grounded  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Seems  to  me 
he  was  confonted  with  the  same  kind 
of  institutional  idolatry,  and  it  cost  him 
his  life. 

What  precipitates  this  blurting-out 
from  this  depairing  soul  in  Louisburg, 


North  Carolina,  is  discovering  just 
recently  that  my  history  of  "social 
ministry"  over  the  past  21  years  has 
been  meeting  with  people  on  Christian 
Social  Ministries  committees,  talking 
about  revolutionary  ideas,  without 
organizing  a  revolution.  I  believe  at  least 


with  any  form  of  oppression  or  vio- 
lence while  loving  the  perpetrator  of 
either.  One  small  example  of  truth 
power  would  be  if  all  Christ  people 
would  say  no  to  membership  in  private 
and  segregated  clubs,  swimming  pools, 
etc.— just  simply  would  not  join  them. 


continually  share  a  portion  of  our  ex- 
cesses with  them  that  they  might  find— 
or  we  might  help  them  find— a  way 
to  the  plush  iife.  Our  faith  response 
would  be  to  divest,  build  communities 
of  interdependent  people  of  faith  will- 
ing and  able  to  share  the  truth  of  God 


one  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  that  we 
have  been  seduced  by  our  own  needs, 
our  own  idolatrous  nature,  to  have  it 
both  ways.  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to 
lay  that  trip  on  my  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  committees  on  which  I  have 
served,  but  it  is  my  observation.  It  cer- 
tainly fits  this  journeyman.  For  that  to 
change  would  be  costly,  -painful  and 
scary  as  hell! 

A  revolution  to  bring  about  change 
must  have  power.  Power  comes  from 
empowered  companions  of  the  truth 
practicing  the  discipline  of  simplicity 
and  divestiture.  Saying  no  to  the  pow- 
ers of  security  found  in  wealth,  crea- 
ture comforts  and  luxury.  Mohandis 
Gandhi  led  his  country  to  freedom 
from  British  rule  and  made  a  tremen- 
dous dent  in  the  caste  system  in  India. 
At  his  death,  his  sole  possessions  were 
his  false  teeth,  glasses  and  a  watch 
wrapped  in  a  bandana.  He  called  his 
motivation  from  God  Satyagraha,  truth 
power.  Far  from  what  we  too  often  in 
Christendom  equate  as  passiveness, 
truth  power  is  non-violently  confron- 
tive  and  powerful.  In  simple  terms  it 
means  non-violent,  non-cooperation 


The  clubs  then  would  either  close  or 
integrate  because  there  is  an  awful  iot 
of  "Christian"  money  going  to  support 
this  racist  and  oppressive  practice. 
Another  live  example  of  this  was  the 
Montgomery  bus  boycott.  When  Rosa 
Parks  was  arrested  for  not  moving  to 
the  back  of  the  bus  because  of  her  col- 
or, the  black  community  organized,  re- 
fused to  ride  the  buses  and  within  a 
very  short  time,  the  black  people  were 
allowed  to  sit  anywhere  on  the  bus 
that  they  so  chose.  They  hit  the  bus 
company  right  where  it  hurt  the  most: 
its  pocketbook. 

I  once  said  to  a  friend,  "I  feel  a  need 
to  divest,  to  give  up  all  that  I  have  and 
move  in  with  the  poor." 

"Just  what  the  world  needs— another 
poor  person,"  she  said. 

I  still  think  about  her  response.  And 
I  realize  there  is  a  great  difference  bet- 
ween chosen  poverty  and  the  enforced 
poverty  of  the  millions  of  homeless 
and  dispossessed  people  of  the  earth.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  as  a  "church" 
cannot  identify  with  the  poor  from  our 
rich  towers  of  Babel. 

To  identify  with  the  poor  is  not  to 


in  simple  living.  The  true  power  of 
God  is  found  in  the  adequacy  of  food, 
shelter,  health  care  and  clothing  for 
all  of  God's  people.  The  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob  does  not  over- 
burden the  few  with  an  abundance  of 
these  necessities  and  leave  the  masses 
to  be  destitute  without  what  is  neces- 
sary to  life.  Throughout  the  biblical 
narrative  and  the  history  of  God's  peo- 
ple, destruction  always  occurs  when 
we  confuse  God's  gifts  with  our  ex- 
cesses. 

Indeed,  to  bring  about  meaningful 
change  will  take  an  abiding  faith,  a 
revolutionary  faith  within  the  church. 
Wouldn't  it  be  something  indeed  if  the 
revolutionaries  out  there  would  build  a 
community  around  simplicity,  justice 
and  peace,  have  a  fully  instituted 
parish  in  the  diocese,  and  challenge 
this  institution  in  a  radical  way?  It 
might  be  surprising  how  some  unchur- 
ched people  would  become  a  part  of 
such  a  place  if  that  option  were  open 
to  them.  • 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Feamster  is  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Louisburg. 
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One  priest's  singular  sabbatical 


By  Ralph  Earle 


On  a  hot  afternoon  in  mid-July, 
William  Coolidge,  rector  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, Pittsboro,  stepped  into  a 
one-man  scull,  and  immediately  found 
himself  head-down  in  the  dirty  waters 
of  Boston's  Charles  River.  If s  a  long 
way  from  St.  Bartholomew's'  sleepy 
150-year-old  churchyard  to  the  350-year- 
old  Harvard  Yard.  If s  even  further  to 
the  cold  Boundary  Waters  of  northern 
Minnesota.  Yet  Coolidge  found  himself 
in  both  those  locations  over  the  course 
of  his  sabbatical  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  last  year. 

Coolidge's  sabbatical— his  second  in 
14  years  of  priestly  service— was  one 
of  the  first  under  the  guidelines  and 
encouragement  of  a  sabbatical  policy 
which  the  Diocesan  Council  adopted 
in  December  of  1987. 


To  search  for  answers,  Coolidge 
chose  to  begin  with  a  stay  in  northern 
Minnesota,  along  the  Manitoba  border. 
He  selected  the  place  for  its  solitude 
and  the  physical  experience  it  offered, 
and  also  because  he  wanted  to  visit 
some  long-lost  relatives  and  explore 
the  place  in  which  his  past  was  rooted. 

Unfortunately,  the  North  Country 
spring  wasn't  hospitable  to  this  solitary 
priest.  Rained  on,  snowed  on  and  al- 
most frozen  out,  Coolidge  found  him- 
self wrestling  not  so  much  with  theolo- 
gical mysteries,  as  with  the  elements. 

In  the  end,  though,  he  learned  some 
things.  Stripped  of  the  masks  of  pro- 
fession and  family  relationships,  un- 
shackled from  timetables  and  agendas, 
Coolidge  found  himself  to  be  good 
company.  He  discovered  he  was  much 
easier  on  himself  when  freed  from  the 
exigencies  of  everyday  life;  his  tenden- 
cy to  be  self-critical  dropped  away. 


scribes  his  interest  in  dance  as  "one 
of  those  things  in  my  life  that  don't  go 
away.  .  .  .  Not  that  I  need  to  dance  in 
St.  Bartholomew's,  but  I  feel  the  need 
for  being  open  to  God's  spirit  on  a 
physical  level.  God  doesn't  come  to  us 
just  through  our  minds.  .  .  .The  mind 
is  not  always  our  best  friend." 

Indeed,  he  found  that  the  hardest 
part  of  his  dance  regimen— ballet, 
modern  dance  and  jazz  dance  classes 
from  8:30  a.m.  until  6:30  p.m.,  with 
seminars  and  demonstrations  in  the 
evenings— was  to  keep  the  mind  from 
interefering.  "If  you  have  to  think 
about  it,  you're  behind,"  Coolidge  says. 

He  found  particular  sustenance  in  a 
week-long  program  of  liturgical  dance 
at  Boston  College.  Liturgical  dance, 
says  Coolidge,  freely  expresses  the 
physical  nature  of  his.  relationship  to 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

He  rowed  during  lunchtime  on  the 


The  Rev.  William  Coolidge  and  parishioners  of  St.  Bart's,  Pittsboro. 


Coolidge  says  the  most  important 
goal  of  his  sabbatical  was  to  discover 
what  goes  on  inside  himself  when  he 
is  not  concerned  about  his  calling: 

"Sabbaticals  ought  to  be  radically  dif- 
ferent from  day-to-day  activity.  They 
ought  to  get  out  past  normal  routines 
and  structures  to  find  out  what's  there," 
he  says.  He  stresses  that  he  did  not 
want  a  task-oriented  sabbatical.  "I  real- 
ly wanted  it  to  remain  mysterious,  to 
find  out  what  can  happen,  and  not  tie 
it  to  parish  performance.  The  question 
is,  'Who  am  I  without  my  work?'  For 
males  especially,  this  is  a  big  question." 


The  second  part  of  Coolidge's  sab- 
batical took  him  to  the  Harvard  School 
of  Dance  for  six  weeks  of  intensive 
dance  training.  This  experience— with 
the  clamorous  bustle  of  the  Boston 
area— was  the  opposite  of  his  solitary 
stay  in  northern  Minnesota.  He  found 
himself  both  "impressed  and  depress- 
ed" in  Cambridge. 

What  impelled  this  man  in  his  mid- 
405  to  enroll  in  a  challenging  dance 
class  with  fellow  students  half  his  age? 

For  one  thing,  he  believes  that 
God  speaks  to  him  through  images  of 
dance  in  recurring  dreams.  He  de- 


Charles  River  in  order  to  do  something 
physical  in  a  relaxed  way.  He  notes 
that  he  capsized  his  scull  on  a  day 
during  the  most  stressful  week  of  the 
dance  program.  He  was  off-center  and 
didn't  know  why;  the  experience  was 
a  good  analogy  of  his  sabbatical's  pur- 
pose of  bringing  into  balance  the  dif- 
ferent facets  of  his  life. 

Coolidge  noticed  several  changes 
when  he  returned  to  St.  Bartholomew's. 
For  one  thing,  the  dance  opened  him 
up  more  to  the  congregation.  "Dance," 
he  says,  "allows  me  in  on  more  of 
God's  grace  than  I've  ever  experienced." 


The  rime  away  also  helped  disabuse 
him  of  the  notion  that  as  rector  he  was 
ultimately  responsible  for  all  decisions 
and  changes  at  his  church.  The  sab- 
batical gave  him  a  perspective  that 
reminded  him  that  "God's  abundance 
is  much  greater  than  our  worries."  And 
the  sabbatical  led  him  to  ask  what  he 
thinks  are  the  right  questions  for  St. 
Bartholomew's:  "Who  are  we  now?", 
and  "Where  is  God  leading  us?' 

He  didn't  use  the  sabbatical  to  solve 
specific  problems  about  his  parish 
work  or  the  work  he  and  his  wife 
Kathy  do  with  Recompense  Retreat 
Center  or  in  their  psychological  counsel- 
ing and  consulting  work  with  churches 
and  individuals.  He  thinks  the  diocesan 
sabbatical  policy  is  on  target  when  it 
says  that  a  sabbatical  "is  not  primarily 
a  time  for  intense  productivity  or  other 
self-justifying  activity.  .  .  .The  benefits 
of  such  a  time  for  the  clergy  are  refresh- 
ment of  the  mind  and  spirit,  growth  in 
personal  commitment  and  spiritual 
awareness,  a  renewed  vision,  and  re- 
dedication  to  the  work  of  ministry." 

In  all,  Coolidge  spent  4V2  months 
away  from  Pittsboro.  This  required  a 
year  of  planning  with  his  vestry  and  a 
two-week  reentry  period  at  the  end  of 
his  sabbatical.  He  recommends  sab- 
baticals to  anyone,  regardless  of  pro- 
fession. Among  other  things,  sabbati- 
cals "honor  the  good  side  of  selfish- 
ness," he  says.  By  this,  he  means  that 
sometimes  the  best  way  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  others  is  by  taking  time  to  re- 
fresh and  restore  the  self. 

"It's  a  healthy  acknowledgment  that 
some  things  I  have  to  do  require  me  to 
be  away  from  the  church  and  what  I 
see  as  my  calling.  God  is  calling  me  to 
be  aware  of  this.  The  sabbatical  is  a 
chance  to  acknowledge  that  God  does 
call  us." 

The  diocese's  sabbatical  policy  was 
drafted  by  the  Rev.  Earl  Brill,  chaplain 
at  Duke  University  and  supervisor  of 
the  diocesan  diaconate  program.  The 
policy  suggests  sabbaticals  of  from 
three  to  six  months  after  five  to  seven 
years  service  as  priest. 

"Clergy  need  such  times,"  the  policy 
states,  "so  that  they  can  disengage 
from  their  regular  tasks  and  from  the 
stress  of  being  constantly  on  call,  min- 
istering to  the  sick  and  dying,  and 
dealing  with  any  number  of  stressful 
situations.  Such  extended  sabbath 
leaves  should  be  understood  in  the 
context  of  the  biblical  concept  of  the 
sabbatical  year,  a  time  apart  for  rest, 
reflection,  and  recreation."  Brill  notes 
that  the  policy  encourages,  but  does 
not  require,  sabbaticals.  The  guidelines 
are  deliberately  broad,  he  says,  so  that 
they  can  speak  to  the  great  diversity  of 
parish  situations  within  the  diocese.  • 

Ralph  Earle  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
communicant  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
Pittsboro. 
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A  stampede  in  the  soul 


By  Cecile  Holmes  White 

Houston— Welcome  to  the  Rev.  Wes 
Seelinger's  vision  of  what  the  church 
might  be—and  watch  out  for  his  in- 
dictment of  what  it  too  often  is.  In 
Seeliger's  theology: 

The  road  to  spiritual  renewal  is  a 
quirky  wagon  trail  twisting  'round 
tumbleweeds  of  doubt,  past  oases  of 
security  and  on  to  the  mountain  of 
challenge. 

God  is  trail  boss.  A  shaker  and 
mover,  always  prodding  the  pioneers 


onward,  he  won't  take  no  for  an  an- 
swer—not even  maybe.  The  only  way 
to  hitch  onto  this  wagon  train  of  Texas- 
sized  dreams  is  to  say  yes  to  God,  and 
turn  your  face  toward  the  next  sunrise. 

You  see,  this  long  tall  Texas  priest 
says  there  just  ain't  no  time  for  belly- 
aching. The  church  is  the  wagon  train, 
and  if  it  wants  to  keep  up  with  God, 
it's  got  to  keep  on  movin'. 

For  life  can  be  hectic,  philosophizes 
Seeliger  in  Western  Theology,  a  paper- 
back treatise  of  irreverent  prose  and 
cartoons. 

"There  are  rivers  to  ford,  wagons  to 
pull  out  of  the  mud.  The  boredom  of 
the  plain.  The  excitement  of  danger. 
But  through  it  all  the  pioneers  are 
driven  by  the  vision  of  what  is  yet  to 
be,  and  by  obedience  to  the  tasks  of 
the  day. 

"The  pioneers  [namely,  all  willing 
Christians]  eat,  sleep,  love,  fight  and 
die  on  the  wagons.  The  wagon  train  is 
not  where  one  goes— it  is  where  one 
lives." 

Cartoonist,  poet,  columnist,  social 
commentator  and  part-time  rector  of 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Houston,  Seel- 
inger  has  spent  his  50-odd  years  crys- 
tallizing the  bits  and  pieces  of  his  past 
in  a  small,  conservative  central  Texas 
town  into  bedrock.  They've  been  his 
foundation  for  poking  fun  at  Christian 
scaredy-cats.  They've  helped  him  make 
sense  of  the  tumultuous  present  as  he 
has  lived  and  pastored  in  a  struggling, 
oil-bust  southeast  Texas  metropolis. 

Mainly,  Western  Theology  is  just 
what  its  title  implies,  a  non-nonsense 
guide  to  life  in  the  lead  wagon. 

Driving  the  winning  mule  team  are 


the  pioneers.  They  follow  the  lead  of 
Jesus,  the  Scout,  called  Josh  by  his 
closest  friends.  Josh's  followers  go 
where  he  leads  because  they  know 


On  the  losing  side  in  Western 
Theology  are  the  settlers,  folks  who'd 
rather  "play  it  safe"  and  "turn  back." 

In  this  theological  fantasy,  the  set- 


they  can  count  on  this  "great  trailbla- 
zer"  who  cuts  the  trail  over  mountains 
and  through  valleys  in  good  times  and 
in  bad. 

"Just  seeing  Josh  ride  by  on  his 
horse,  Advent,  is  enough  to  stir  the 
heart  of  the  weariest  pioneer,"  Seeliger 
explains.  "His  presence  creates  a  stam- 
pede in  the  soul." 


tiers  are  a  boring  bunch  who  live  in 
towns  populated  by  hangouts  and 
characters  straight  from  "Gunsmoke." 

Most  familiar  is  the  Olive  Branch 
Saloon,  domicile  of  Miss  Dove,  alias 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Settlers  go  there  when 
life  is  dull  or  they're  feeling  lonely. 

"Miss  Dove  tickles  them  under  the 
chin  and  makes  everything  OK  again. 
Thaf  s  her  job,  to  comfort  the  settlers 
and  help  them  forget  their  troubles." 

Her  tactics  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  pioneers  know.  Nick- 
named "Wild  Red,"  he  is  an  awesome 
fellow  who  rides  a  half-tame  buffalo 
named  Pentecost.  No  one  can  tell  what 
he's  going  to  do  next. 

Actually,  Wild  Red  and  Wes  Seeliger 
have  much  in  common.  Seeliger  won't 
give  up  his  pizazz,  but  a  life  of  theolo- 
gizing has  taught  him  how  to  gently 
tackle  the  commentary  he  wants 
Christians  to  hear. 

"When  I  started  out  in  the  ministry, 
my  style  was  what  I  called  prophetic 
janitorial.  I  sort  of  saw  myself  as  a 


janitor  cleaning  up  whaf  s  wrong  with 
the  church.  My  new  image  is  Christ- 
mas morning  Santa  Claus.  Ifs  not  to 
tell  the  church  what's  wrong  with  it  or 
tell  people  what's  wrong  with  them, 
but  to  say,  'Hey,  folks,  the  Christmas 
tree  is  over  here.  The  goodies  are  over 
here.'  It's  an  entirely  different  spirit." 

Sometimes— although  he'd  probably 
frown  at  the  comparison— Seeliger 
sounds  like  a  latter-day  Joshua.  He  is 
determined  to  keep  marching  and 
trumpeting  until  the  walls  of  fear  crum- 
ble, and  settlers  get  off  their  duffs  and 
join  the  wagon  train. 

In  print,  he  spices  the  simplest  prose 
with  a  dash  of  sarcasm.  In  his  car- 
toons, he  may  break  loose  totally,  un- 
leashing his  impatience  and  character- 
izing something  he  doesn't  like,  such 
as  diehard  fundamentalism,  as  a  cranky 
old  witch  creeping  into  Christianity. 

Ask  him  to  mull  over  the  role  of 
humor  in  faith,  and  he  literally  draws 
an  outline— on  the  back  of  a  Lucky  7 
Supermarket  paper  bag. 

"My  goal—"  he  says,  "—to  delight, 
excite  and  expand  the  Christian  imag- 
ination." 

Why?  Now  he  quotes  comic  Sid 
Caesar,  who  said:  "Comedy  has  to  be 
based  on  truth.  You  take  the  truth  and 
you  put  a  little  curlicue  at  the  end." 

Seeliger  takes  the  task  seriously, 
delineating  what  he  believes  in  long, 
slow  strokes  of  his  ballpoint  pen. 

"Humor  is  an  expression  of  transcen- 
dence," he  says.  "We  laugh  only  be- 
cause we  can  stand  outside  ourselves 
and  our  situation. 

"Humor  is  a  defining  characteristic  of 
man.  Nothing  is  funny  to  cows. 

"Humor  is  prophetic  in  the  true 
biblical  sense,  i.e.,  it's  the  debunking 


of  pretense  and  sham  and  hypocrisy. 

"Humor  challenges  us  to  claim  our 
humanity  and  give  up  illusion." 

Which  brings  us  back,  in  a  round- 
about way,  to  Western  Theology.  • 

Cecile  Holmes  White  is  a  religion  writer 
for  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Western 
Theology,  Wes  Seeliger,  103  pp,  $6.95, 
Pioneer  Ventures,  P.O.  Box  541832, 
Houston,  TX  77254. 
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Percy:  the  coal  miner's  canary 


By  Bill  Brettmann 

Social  critic,  philosopher  of  culture, 
and  Christian  novelist  are  all  terms 
which  have  been  used  to  describe 
73-year-old  American  writer  Walker 
Percy.  For  almost  30  years  his  novels 
and  essays  have  been  widely  admired 
(there  are  almost  as  many  books  about 
him  as  there  are  by  him). 

Let  it  be  freely  admitted,  however, 
Walker  Percy  is  not  to  everyone's 
literary  taste.  There  are  good  reasons 
to  dislike  Percy— or  to  be  drawn  to 
him,  as  the  case  may  be.  First  of  all, 
the  man  is  something  of  a  social  pro- 
phet, and  we  know  how  it  is  with  the 
popularity  of  prophets.  He  has  com- 
pared the  writer  to  a  coal-miner's 
canary  from  the  bad  old  days  of  shaft 
mining:  "When  the  canary  gets  un- 
happy, utters  plaintive  cries,  and  col- 
lapses, it  may  be  time  for  the  miners 
to  surface  and  think  things  over."  The 
judgment  of  the  prophet  can  be  heard 
in  the  voice  of  Aunt  Emily  in  The 
Moviegoer  who  declares,  "Ours  is  the 
only  civilization  in  history  which  has 
enshrined  mediocrity  as  its  national 
ideal." 

Walker  Percy  is  a  coal-miner's 
canary  who  uses  social  satire  as  his 
chirp— another  attribute  which  fails  to 
endear  him  to  many.  The  best  descrip- 
tion of  a  satirist  to  be  found  is  Jonathan 
Swift's  epitaph  at  St.  Patrick's  in  Dublin. 
It  reads:  "Swift  has  sailed  into  his  rest; 
savage  indignation  cannot  there  lacerate 
his  breast;  imitate  him  if  you  dare, 
world-besotted  traveller,  he  served 
human  liberty."  (Latin  translation  by 
W.B.  Yeats,  added  emphasis  mine) 
The  satirist  is  one  who  uses  "savage 
indignation"  (or  intense  anger)  in  the 
service  of  liberty,  and  Percy  bears  this 
out.  Asked  by  an  interviewer  several 
years  ago  to  say  what  "inspired"  his 
writing,  Percy  shot  back,  "My  anger." 

Nothing  human  is  sacred  to  the 
satirist.  Name  your  pet  institution  or 
current  infatuation,  and  you  will  find 
Percy  on  the  attack.  How  about  tren- 
dy Episcopal  churchwomen?  Says 
Dr.  Tom  More  of  Love  in  the  Ruins, 
"Beware  of  Episcopal  women  who 
take  up  with  Ayn  Rand  and  the  Bud- 
dha and  Dr.  Rhine  formerly  of  Duke 
University  .  .  .    They  fall  prey  to 
Gnostic  pride,  commence  buying  anti- 
ques, and  develop  a  yearning  for 
esoteric  doctrine."  Episcopal  clergy  do 
not  come  off  well  in  Percy  novels,  as 
typified  by  the  Rev.  Jack  Curl  of  Lin- 
wood,  N.C.,  (in  The  Second  Coming): 
"When  you  took  a  good  look  at  him, 
this  sweaty  Episcopal  handyman,  this 
godly  greasy  super,  you  saw  in  an  ins- 
tant that  he  was  not  quite  there.  Look- 
ing at  him  was  like  trying  to  focus  on 
a  blurred  photograph."  Nor  do  chur- 
ches in  general  come  off  so  well.  Per- 
cy has  written,  "It  is  the  Churches 
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which  far  from  fighting  the  good  fight 
against  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
have  sanctified  and  perpetuated  indif- 
ference." And  Will  Barrett,  protagonist 
of  both  The  Last  Gentleman  and  The 
Second  Coming,  observes,  "If  the  born 
again  are  the  twice-born,  I'm  holding 
out  for  the  third  go-around."  But  these 
criticisms  of  churches  and  church  peo- 
ple come  from  a  man  who  speaks  for 
himself  through  one  of  his  characters, 
"I  believe  in  God,  the  Jews,  Christ,  the 
Church,  the  whole  business." 
Who  is  this  canary  who  sings 


restlessness  with  worldly  values. 

Walker  Percy  was  raised  in  Will 
Percy's  household,  a  kind  of  literary 
hostel  visited  frequently  by  Faulkner, 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet  and  Carl  Sand- 
burg. These  writers  made  a  tremen- 
dous impression  on  the  adolescent 
Walker.  In  the  summer  before  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  he  finished  reading 
Faulkner's  The  Sound  and  the  Fury. 
Upon  registration  at  Carolina,  he  was 
asked  to  write  an  essay  to  determine 
his  placement  in  freshman  English. 


allowed  him  to  discover  his  inner  self 
and  gave  him  the  freedom  to  become 
a  voracious  reader.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  enforced  leisure  that  Percy 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
European  existentialist  tradition,  both 
in  its  Christian  and  secular  manifesta- 
tions. His  favorite  thinkers  in  the 
Christian  camp  are  Kierkegaard  and 
Marcel;  and  in  the  non-Christian  ranks, 
Heidegger,  Sartre  and  Camus.  Like  the 
latter  two  Frenchmen,  he  uses  fiction 
to  express  his  ideas. 
After  his  recovery  from  tuberculosis 


Moviegoer  author  Walker  Percy  (center,  leg  extended)  goes  to  movies  during  his  Chapel  Hill  days. 


warnings  to  contemporary  culture  in 
the  savage  tones  of  satire?  Walker 
Percy  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
on  May  28,  1916.  His  father,  a  lawyer 
committed  suicide  when  Walker  was 
12.  His  mother  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  two  years  later, 
and  Walker,  with  his  brothers,  was 
adopted  by  their  father's  first  cousin, 
William  Alexander  Percy.  "Uncle  Will" 
Percy,  as  the  boys  called  him,  was  a 
prominent  Mississippi  Delta  planter, 
poet  and  man  of  letters.  He  was  also 
an  Episcopalian,  author  of  the  poem 
which  is  Hymn  661  in  the  Episcopal 
Church's  Hymnal:  "They  cast  their 
nets  in  Galilee."  The  line  in  the  fourth 
stanza  which  reads,  "The  peace  of  God 
it  is  no  peace  but  strife  closed  in  the 
sod,"  is  typical  of  the  Percy  family's 
ironic  sensibilities  and  a  sense  of 


Percy  wrote  a  piece  in  the  style  of 
Faulkner  and  found  himself  spending 
a  year  in  remedial  English! 

After  graduating  from  UNC,  Percy 
headed  north  to  medical  school  at  Col- 
umbia University.  There,  in  adition  to 
his  studies,  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
attender  of  movies  and  underwent 
psychoanalysis.  Psychiatry  has  been  an 
abiding  interest  for  Percy,  and  it  is  no 
accident  that  a  major  study  of  Percy's 
life  and  writing  is  by  one  of  America's 
leading  psychiatrists,  Dr.  Robert  Coles 
of  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Percy  did  his  residency  in  pathology 
at  Bellevue  Hospital.  A  fascination 
with  the  more  technical  aspects  of 
disease  is  apparent  in  all  his  novels. 
Just  after  completing  his  residency,  he 
was  diagnosed  as  tubercular  and  was 
hospitalized  for  five  years.  The  illness 


in  1946,  Percy  married  Mary  Berneice 
Townsend,  and  six  months  after  their 
marriage,  both  were  confirmed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Since  that 
time  he  has  taken  his  Christian  faith 
and  his  orthodox  Catholocism  with  the 
utmost  seriousness. 

What  can  you  expect  when  you  read 
a  Percy  novel?  Basically,  three  themes 
which  can  be  named  as  alienation, 
awakening  and  affirmation. 

"Something  is  wrong  here,  I  don't 
feel  good,"  remarks  one  Percy  charac- 
ter. That  "something  wrong"  is  what 
Percy  means  by  alienation.  Binx  Boiling 
in  The  Moviegoer  suffers  from  a  form 
of  alienation  which  he  calls  malaise. 
"That's  when  the  world  is  lost  to  you, 
the  world  and  the  people  in  it,  and 
there  remains  only  you  and  the  world, 
and  you  are  no  more  able  to  be  in  the 
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world  than  Banquo's  ghost."  Or,  as 
Binx  also  observes,  "For  some  time 
now  the  impression  has  been  growing 
upon  me  that  everyone  is  dead."  Per- 
cy's central  characters  either  have 
known  such  radical  alienation  which 
causes  them  to  feel  like  displaced  per- 
sons, or  they  are  presently  alienated. 
Kate,  in  The  Moviegoer,  is  in  psychiatric 
treatment;  Will  Barrett  in  The  Last 
Gentleman  has  been;  Tom  More  in 
Love  in  the  Ruins  is  an  alcoholic  and  in 
The  Thanatos  Syndrome,  a  former  con- 
vict; and  in  Lancelot,  the  anti-hero  is  in 
a  hospital  for  the  criminally  insane. 

Surely  it  is  no  accident  that  in  much 
of  Percy's  fiction  it  is  the  country  club 
which  is  at  the  symbolic  center  of  an 
imaginary  world  populated  by  bright, 
well-to-do,  upper  middle  class  people 
who  are  nonetheless  miserable  in  this 
seemingly  affluent  and  comfortable 
world.  "Why  do  more  people  commit 
suicide  in  San  Francisco,  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  America,  than  in  any 
other  city?"  asks  Percy  in  one  of  his 
essays.  "Why  is  the  good  life  which 
men  have  achieved  in  the  twentieth 
century  so  bad  that  only  news  of  world 
catastrophes,  assassinations,  plane 
crashes,  mass  murders,  can  divert  one 
from  the  sadness  of  ordinary  mornings?' 

At  some  point  in  the  course  of  a 
Percy  novel,  the  alienated  person  is 
awakened  out  of  alienation  by  a  mes- 
sage and  through  a  messenger  who 
serves  as  awakener.  The  messengers 
are  sometimes  crazies  (like  Allie  in  The 
Second  Coming);  children  (such  as  Lon- 
nie  in  The  Moviegoer  or  Samantha  in 


Love  in  the  Ruins).  Often  the  awaken- 
ing messenger  is  an  obedient,  usually 
eccentric  priest  (like  Fr.  Weatherbee  in 
The  Second  Coming  or  Fr.  Simon 
Smith  in  The  Thanatos  Syndrome.) 

The  message  of  awakening  always 
involves  one  of  these  unusual  people 
touching  the  life  of  an  alienated  person 
in  a  life-changing  way.  To  her  disillu- 
sioned father,  the  dying  child  Saman- 
tha says,  "Just  promise  me  one  thing, 
Papa."  "What's  that?"  "Don't  commit 
the  one  sin  for  which  there  is  no  for- 
giveness." "Which  one  is  that?'  "The 
sin  against  grace.  If  God  gives  you  the 
grace  to  believe  in  him  and  love  him 
and  you  refuse,  the  sin  will  not  be 
forgiven  you."  "I  know." 

The  awakening  invariably  leads  to  a 
search  which  is  life-long.  This  theme  of 
the  search  is  central  to  Percy's  thought 
(Coles'  study  of  Percy  is  subtitled  An 
American  Search).  Here,  simply,  the 
protagonist  discovers  that  life  offers 
more  than  has  been  assumed  and 
undertakes  a  search  for  meaning.  In 
this  connection,  Percy  is  a  great  lover 
of  those  quintessential  searchers  and 
wanderers,  the  Jews.  His  character 
Binx  Boiling  says:  "It  is  true  that  I  am 
Jewish  by  instinct.  We  share  the  same 
exile.  .  .when  a  man  awakes  to  the 
possibility  of  a  search  and  when  such 
a  man  passes  a  Jew  in  the  street  for 
the  first  time,  he  is  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  seeing  the  footprint  on  the 
beach." 

The  enemy  of  the  search  is  what 
Percy  (borrowing  from  Heidegger) 
calls  everydayness,  which  is  a  compla- 


cent, unreflective,  mindless  acceptance 
of  things  as  they  are.  A  New  York 
Times  book  reviewer  once  accused 
Percy  of  "a  disdain  for  the  everyday." 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  satiric  novelist's  disdain  is 
reserved  for  a  kind  of  senseless  going 
through  the  motions  of  routine  without 
ever  raising  questions. 

Nearly  all  Percy  novels  end  with 
some  form  of  affirmation.  Even  in  that 
darkest  of  his  novels,  Lancelot,  when 
the  crazed,  murderous  man  has  finish- 
ed pouring  out  his  tale  of  venom  to  a 
nameless  confessor,  he  asks  the  priest, 
"Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  to 
me?"  The  priest  replies,  "Yes,"  and 
that  affirmative  word  hints  at  the  coun- 
terpoint offered  by  the  Christian  gospel 
of  grace.  When  a  Percy  protagonist  is 
cleansed  of  insensitive  "everydayness," 
the  ending  of  a  novel  frequently  leaves 
such  a  character  settled  in  work,  fami- 
ly life  and  loving  relationship.  Such  a 
condition  is  neither  glamorous  nor  dra- 
matic, but  is,  rather,  what  Percy  calls 
"the  Little  Way":  "It  is  not  a  bad  thing 
to  settle  for  the  Little  Way,  not  the  big 
search  for  the  big  happiness,  but  the 
sad  little  happiness  of  drinks  and  kiss- 
es, a  good  little  car,  and  a  warm  deep 
thigh."  The  Little  Way,  unlike  the  mur- 
ky way  of  everydayness,  is  a  pathway 
visited  by  grace  and  by  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  small  favor  of  being  alive  in 
a  demonic  yet  God-haunted  world.  • 

The  Rev.  William  Sims  Brettmann  is 
Episcopal  chaplain  to  North  Carolina 
State  University  in  Raleigh  and  director 


of  continuing  education  for  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 
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A  Palestinian  follows  Gandhi 


By  Katerina  Whitley 

Two  moments  stay  with  me  from 
Mubarak  Awad's  visit  to  Raleigh  in  the 
fall.  The  Palestinian  peacemaker  had  - 
just  spoken  to  a  roomful  of  listeners— 
Palestinian-Americans,  Episcopalians, 
Roman  Catholics,  American  Jews— in 
St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church  in 
Raleigh. 

One  of  the  local  Palestinians  called 
out  to  Mubarak:  "Teach  me  how  you 
keep  hope,  I  want  to  know  how  to 
hope."  And  he  talked  of  being  unable 
to  contact  his  people  in  the  West  Bank. 

Mubarak  answered,  "Even  in  prison 
I  had  hope  and  smiles." 

The  other  moment  I  particularly 
remember  came  that  same  night.  I 
knew  that  Mubarak  had  spent  the 
afternoon  visiting  with  local  Arabs, 
and  I  asked  him  how  it  had  gone. 

"It  was  very  bad,"  he  answered.  He 


Mubarak  A  wad 


told  of  an  older  man  who  had  argued 
with  Mubarak's  message  of  non- 
violence. "He  didn't  want  to  hear  any- 
thing I  had  to  say.  He  just  wanted  to 
lecture  to  me.  He  wants  to  fight  the 
Israelis.  A  man  in  his  60s!" 

Mubarak  came  to  Raleigh  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Ann  Thompson  and  the 
Rev.  Jim  Lewis.  Thompson  is  chair  of 
the  diocese's  Peace  Initiatives  Net- 
work, and  Lewis  is  director  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Ministries. 

A  Jerusalem-born  Palestinian, 
Mubarak  Awad  was  a  successful 
psychologist  in  Ohio  before  returning 
to  Jerusalem  in  1983  to  establish  the 
Palestinian  Counseling  Center.  Two 
years  later,  he  founded  the  Palestinian 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Nonviolence. 

Mubarak  wanted  to  know:  Is  there 
non-violence  in  Islam?  As  part  of  his 
search,  he  began  translating  the  words 
of  Gandhi,  a  man  who  has  influenced 
him  deeply.  He  calls  Gandhi's  esta- 


blishment of  village  industries  the  per- 
fect means  for  Palestinians  to  cultivate 
the  land  and  sell  its  produce. 

Mubarak  and  his  work  came  to  the 
attention  of  Israeli  authorities,  who  de- 
ported him  in  June  of  1988.  Protests  of 
the  U.S.  State  Department  and  others 
had  no  effect.  Thus  Mubarak  is  not 
allowed  to  go  back  to  the  land  where 
he  was  born. 

He  sees  the  intifada,  the  Palestinian 
uprising,  as  producing  joyous  changes. 
For  the  first  time,  Palestinians  are  ex- 
ercising their  will  and  making  their 
own  choices,  he  says,  and  this  gives 
them  hope.  The  intifadah  has  united 
the  Palestinians,  Mubarak  says,  and 
taught  them  discipline. 

Women  are  playing  a  hugely  impor- 
tant role  in  the  uprising,  Mubarak 
says.  Women  organize  refugee  centers, 
know  how  to  obtain  food  and  medical 
care,  take  care  of  all  the  children  and 
See  Peacemaker  page  6 
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Timothy  and  his  golden  apples 


By  Cliff  Sanderson 

Just  before  Route  110  leaves  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  county,  there  is  an 
old  orchard  on  the  right.  A  gravel  lane 
disappears  into  the  unpruned  trees. 
The  melancholy  atmosphere  is  height- 
ened by  wild  grape  and  bittersweet 
hanging  everywhere.  At  the  back  of 
the  orchard  lived  my  friend  Tim  in 
what  was  once  a  barn.  Seven  genera- 
tions of  tenant  farmers  have  added 
luxuries  like  a  window  over  the  kit- 
chen sink,  a  front  porch  and  insula- 
tion. Tim  added  the  crowning  touch- 
indoor  plumbing,  which  resulted  in  a 
complimentary  and  flattering  letter 
from  the  county  commissioners  and  a 
healthy  boost  in  Tim's  taxes. 

I  drove  down  to  see  Tim  the  same 
evening  I  got  his  one-sentence  note  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  AIDS.  We  sat  on 
his  front  porch  in  a  pair  of  ancient 
rocking  chairs  and  watched  the  sun 
disappear  into  a  copse  of  briar  and 
thistle.  Of  the  two  of  us,  I  am  the  more 
emotional,  and  I  fought  tears  of  rage 
and  despair,  while  he  explained  in  a 
voice  drier  than  a  hayloft  that  when 
he  felt  the  time  was  right,  he  would 
end  his  life. 

I  got  up  and  poured  both  of  us  more 
hot  tea.  No  one  had  mentioned  tea, 
but  this  created  a  mindless  bit  of  stage- 
craft while  I  gathered  my  wits  for  a 
believable  answer. 

"Timmy,  God  knows  I'll  do  anything 
you  ask  me  to.  .  ,as  I  know  you  would 
if  the  roles  were  reversed.  You  also 
know  my  sanity  is  held  by  spiderwebs. 
The  grief  of  contributing  to  your  death 
will  do  me  in  permanently. 

I  had  spent  part  of  last  year  in  one 
of  North  Carolina's  most  fashionable 
madhouses.  Tim  had  comforted  me 
with  a  gift  of  a  recording  of  "The  Mad 
Woman  of  Chaillot."  At  the  time,  I 
was  not  amused. 

"Cliff,"  Tim  said,  "You  have  the 
emotional  resiliency  of  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor,  which  is  exactly  why  I  con- 
fess my  thanatopic  intentions  to  you 
and  not  some  sane,  secure,  level- 
headed hulk  who  will  do  me  in  even 
if  I  exercise  my  privilege  of  changing 
my  mind." 

He  was  playing  his  Noel  Coward 
role  again.  He  used  sarcastic  humor 
whenever  a  situation  overwhelmed 
him.  I  once  asked  him  if  he  ever  cried. 
He  fixed  me  with  a  measured  stare 
and  said,  "By  mutual  agreement  the 
Queen  and  I  never  weep  in  public." 

We  moved  our  chairs  a  few  degrees 
to  the  left  and  watched  an  enormous 
moon  of  rose  quartz  disentangle  itself 
from  the  wild  disarray  of  tree  and 
vine  that  surrounded  us.  The  orchard 
still  produced  enough  Golden  Deli- 
cious to  fill  the  air  with  a  lush  cologne 
that  calmed  the  mind  and  made  lazi- 
ness a  virtue.  "This  is  why  furniture 


polish  is  never  apple-scented,"  said 
Tim.  "This  is  why  the  seductress  in 
the  Song  of  Songs  asks  that  her  lover 
surround  her  with  apples.  Seduction 
by  lemon  is  a  contradiction  in  terms." 

After  this  he  was  silent,  and  I  knew 
the  time  for  comedy  was  over.  We  sat 
and  let  the  moon  minister  to  us.  There 
was  still  a  trace  of  sunlight  several  hun- 
dred feet  up.  Two  birds,  probably  the 
Vesper  Larks  this  part  of  the  country 
still  harbors,  flew  upward  in  widening 
circles,  calling  incessantly  to  each  other. 

"Zwei  Lerchen."  I  waited  to  see  if  he 
would  take  the  cue. 

"1st  das  etwa  der  tod?"  He  remem- 
bered. 

We  sat  in  a  lengthening  silence, 
remembering  a  concert  in  Severance 
Hall  in  Cleveland.  Elizabeth  Schwar- 
zkopf had  sung  of  the  mystery  of  larks 
rising  into  the  last  rays  of  sunlight  Im 
Abdendrot.  The  song  ended  with  a 
question:  "Can  this,  perhaps,  be  death?" 
Timmy  was  thinking  about  the  future 


nihilation  might  not  be  God's  will  for 
him.  I  wondered  who  had  betrayed 
him.  The  county  nurse?  Someone 
who  had  access  to  her  records?  The 
one  person  it  could  not  be  was  Mrs. 
Bullock,  our  black  neighbor,  who  lov- 
ed Timmy  fiercely  and  defended  him 
like  a  threatened  lioness.  "Don't  go 
near  that  place,  mister,"  she  warned 
the  curious.  "There's  a  crazy  man  from 
Durham  in  there  with  a  whole  bunch 
of  guns."  No  further  explanation  was 
ever  necessary. 

When  Tim's  pain  reached  the  point 
where  it  could  no  longer  be  denied, 
we  began  to  experiment  with  medita- 
tion, recommended  by  a  Duke  nurse 
who  was  skilled  in  this  art.  This  was 
partially  successful.  Tim  had  read 
about  an  Apache  ceremony  in  which 
wounded  warriors  were  helped  by 
shamans  who  placed  gemstones  on 
their  pain-wracked  bodies  and  sang 
prayers  over  them.  A  Durham  jeweler 
loaned  me  a  sheepskin  pouch  half- 


breathing  so  shallow,  I  threatened  to 
break  all  promises  and  call  an  ambu- 
lance. He  fixed  me  with  a  steely  glare. 
"God  took  care  of  Oral  Roberts.  God 
took  care  of  Tammy  Fay  Bakker.  He 
certainly  can  take  care  of  me."  Anoth- 
er time,  while  trying  to  read  a  favorite 
Psalm  to  him  (He  loved  the  passage, 
"Blessed  be  he  who  taketh  thy  children 
and  dasheth  them  upon  the  rock."),  I 
broke  down  and  wept.  "Please,"  he  said, 
"there  may  be  photographers  present." 
Death  came  to  Timmy  while  I  slept. 
I  awoke  to  find  him  still,  cold  and 
wide-eyed.  I  wondered  what  the  last 
moments  had  been  like.  Had  he  called 
out  for  me?  I  tried  to  close  his  eyes.  I 
even  put  coins  on  them,  but  they 
opened  uncooperatively.  Timmy  was 
triumphing  after  all.  The  ambulance 
people  came  and,  donning  latex  gloves, 
handled  him  reluctantly.  Police  and  con- 
cerned Christians  wandered  through 
the  house  picking  up  his  favorite 
things  and  muttering  comments.  Sasha, 


and  how  much  of  it  there  remained 
for  him. 

Later  that  week  Sasha  and  I  moved 
into  Timmy's  house.  Sasha  is  an  Irish 
Wolfhound,  weighing  in  at  just  a  few 
ounces  less  than  a  full-grown  lion.  I 
could  go  to  work  knowing  that  Sasha 
would  lie  beside  Timmy's  bed,  and 
God  help  any  poor  soul  who  attemp- 
ted to  enter  the  house.  Tim  had  al- 
ready received  letters  from  "concern- 
ed Christians"  wondering  if  pious  an- 


filled  with  blue  topaz,  turquoise  and 
lapus  lazuli.  I  would  crank  the  heat  up 
to  85  degrees,  take  off  Timmy's  paja- 
ma  tops  and  lay  out  the  stones  on  his 
upper  body  according  to  Tim's  acerbic 
directions.  "Over  the  heart,  for  God's 
sake.  You're  supposed  to  put  the  topaz 
over  the  heart.  You  are  a  hell  of  an 
Apache." 

It  was  when  things  were  worst  that 
Tim's  sense  of  humor  came  forth.  One 
night  his  pulse  became  so  weak,  his 


chained  to  a  tree  in  the  back  yard,  dis- 
approved. 

Timmy's  ashes  now  rest  in  a  secret 
place,  known  only  to  me,  God  and 
Mrs.  Bullock.  But  next  year,  if  you 
buy  any  Golden  Delicious  in  Chatham 
County,  they  will  be  undeniably  the 
best  ever.  • 

Timothy  Aaron  Korngold  1966-1988. 

Cliff  Sanderson  is  a  communicant  of 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill. 
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The  sacrament  of  new  life 


By  Jean  Woods 


I  am  standing  at  the  hospital  window 
looking  out  into  the  too-bright  morning 
sun.  I  have  had  very  little  sleep  the 
night  before  and  am  trying  to  wake 
up.  My  daughter  Lyn  and  her  husband 
Tony  are  expecting  their  first  child. 
Her  water  broke  last  night  and  we  all 
got  here  at  about  11  p.m.  She  has  had 
pains  but  no  dilation,  and  now  the 
pains  have  stopped.  The  doctor  has 
ordered  the  nurses  to  start  inducing 
labor.  Even  with  the  tiredness,  I  am 
excited  and  impatient  to  see  this  new 
person  who  is  trying  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance. 

Now  Lyn  is  starting  to  feel  the  real 
pain  of  labor,  and  she  is  unhappy.  It 
will  be  many  hours  before  she  will  get 
a  needle  to  block  the  pain.  At  times 
she  lets  her  husband  or  me  comfort  her, 
but  at  others  she  lashes  out  with  the 
anger  born  of  pain,  no  sleep  and  fear 
of  the  unknown. 

Sometime  that  afternoon,  Rachel 
Haynes,  one  of  the  priests  at  my  church, 
comes  by  to  visit.  She  married  Lyn  and 
Tony,  and  they  went  through  marriage 
counseling  with  her.  Rachel  stands 
with  us,  next  to  Lyn's  bed,  and  we  all 
talk  of  having  babies  and  of  labor  and 
of  joys  past.  I  am  suddenly  aware  that 
The  Priest  has  come,  and  the  priest 
has  had  babies,  has  been  in  labor,  and 
that  it  is  she  who  will  call  God's  bless- 
ing to  us  today.  The  identification  with 
the  pain  and  the  ease  with  which 
Rachel  could  be  here  brings  a  healing 
and  a  blessing  that  is  much  deeper  than 
I  would  have  expected.  My  son-in-law 
is  also  very  at  ease  and  almost  relieved 
that  a  woman  could  come  in  his  wife's 
time  of  need.  I  feel  that  the  richness 
that  a  woman  priest  can  bring  to  hu- 
mankind has  been  dammed  up  for 
centuries  and  is  now  breaking  around 
us  in  waves  of  completeness  and 
wholeness. 

Lyn  occasionally  has  a  pain  during 
our  visit,  but  we  just  wait  until  it 
passes  and  then  continue  the  visit.  At 
the  end  we  all  hold  hands  in  a  circle 
and  Rachel  asks  for  God's  blessing  on 
us  all.  Tears  of  joy  and  thanksgiving 


finally  break  and  run  down  my  cheeks 
as  I  feel  the  closeness  of  all  of  us  to 
each  other  and  to  the  source  of  our  be- 
ing. How  much  better  than  when  I 


to  the  birth  canal.  There  are  monitors 
all  over  Lyn:  a  fetal  heart  monitor, 
contraction  monitor,  blood  pressure 
cuff,  pain  needle  and  an  IV.  Electron- 


had  Lyn  and  was  put  in  a  labor  room 
where  no  visitors  could  come,  and 
gave  birth  strapped  to  a  steel  table  in  a 
cold,  sterile  operating  room. 

The  pains  are  gaining  in  intensity 
and  finally  in  late  afternoon  Lyn  gets  a 
shot.  With  the  pain  eased,  she  becomes 
less  tense  and  the  process  speeds  up. 
Tony  and  I  take  turns  eating  dinner 
and  watching  Lyn.  At  about  6  p.m.,  the 
nurse  calls  the  doctor  in.  The  pains  are 
strong  and  the  baby  is  moving  down 


ics  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
giving  birth. 

Time  moves  on  and  still  the  baby 
doesn't  come.  Lyn  is  a  small  woman, 
maybe  too  small  to  have  the  baby. 
After  what  seems  like  a  long  time,  the 
doctor  has  the  nurse  check  to  see  if  a 
room  is  open  for  a  C-section.  There  is 
a  room  available,  but  he  announces 
that  he  is  going  to  attempt  delivery  first. 

The  big  moment!  Here  we  go.  Tony 
and  I  put  on  the  gowns  and  the  table 


of  equipment  is  brought  near.  The 
nurse  says  that  since  the  baby's  heart 
rate  has  gone  up  and  down  so  much 
during  labor,  more  nurses  are  coming 
from  the  nursery,  just  in  case.  Good 
Lord,  they  think  the  baby  is  in  trou- 
ble. Please  Lord,  let  them  both  be  OK, 
please.  Everyone  is  now  in  position 
and  the  drama  begins. 

Lyn  rallies  and  pushes  hard.  The 
nurses  gather  around  Tony  and  her  to 
encourage  them.  She  pushes  until  it 
looks  like  she  will  come  off  the  end  of 
the  table.  The  doctor  picks  up  the 
forceps.  They  are  huge. 

Lyn  looks  very  determined  and 
pushes  again.  Dear  God  let  the  baby 
move  on  out!  It  has  been  so  long.  The 
baby  is  worn  out  also  and  needs  out. 
Please,  Lord  God,  keep  Lyn  safe.  Mother 
Mary,  you  had  a  baby,  pray  with  me, 
ask  your  son.  Help  Lyn  and  my  grand- 
child. The  doctors  is  pulling  on  the 
forceps.  The  nurses  are  going  "Push, 
one,  two,  three.  .  ."  Lyn  pushes  like 
she  will  burst  her  blood  vessels,  and 
the  doctor  says,  "We  are  going  to  have 
a  baby!" 

It  happens  fast  now.  The  head  is 
out.  Red,  purple.  Lord  God,  let  it  be 
OK.  Then  a  shoulder,  then  out!  We 
have  a  little  girl!  The  doctor  holds  her 
up  by  her  feet  and  she  cries.  She  is 
fine!  The  nurses  swoop  in  and  carry 
her  off  to  a  table.  Lyn  is  lying  there 
exhausted,  dazed,  happy.  Tony  is  by 
her  side.  They  have  done  so  well!  Tears 
are  streaming  down  my  face.  Thank 
you,  Jesus.  Thank  you,  Lord  God.  Thank 
you,  Mary. 

The  nurses  invite  me  to  come  over 
and  see  the  baby.  I  stand  there,  tears 
and  all,  looking  down  on  my  scream- 
ing, healthy  grandchild  and  feel  the 
joy  and  thanksgiving  that  is  rising  up 
from  the  people  in  the  room.  An  un- 
spoken hymn  of  ecstacy  fills  the  room. 
I  know  that  truly  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  is  in  that  place,  and  I  am  partak- 
ing with  others  of  a  Sacrament.  The 
oldest  sacrament,  the  first  one.  The 
one  that  we  share  with  our  Maker,  the 
sacrament  of  new  life.  • 

Phyllis  Jean  Woods  is  a  communicant  of 
St.  John's,  Charlotte. 


Peacemaker  /  from  page  n 

are  no  longer  bossed  around  by  their 
husbands. 

Mubarak  says  the  aim  of  the  in- 
tifadah  is  to  use  non-violent  means  to 
make  occupation  too  expensive  for  the 
state  of  Israel.  His  message  to  Israel  is 
that  the  Palestinians  do  not  intend  to 
destroy  Israel.  He  says,  'As  an  Israeli, 
as  a  Jew,  try  to  understand  that  always, 
people  change— always." 

In  Raleigh,  Magda  Nicola  appreci- 


ates the  gentle,  low-key  image  which 
Americans  get  from  Mubarak.  Nicola 
is  an  engineer  who  edits  a  newsletter 
for  the  400  or  so  Palestinians  in  the 
area. 

My  own  mind  underwent  a  radical 
change  since  meeting  Mubarak  and 
peacemakers  like  him  in  Israel.  The 
word  Palestinian  has  a  bad  connotation 
in  our  country,  but  Mubarak's  words, 
attitude  and  deeds  are  like  a  fresh 
wind  blowing  to  clear  our  thinking. 

I  asked  him  if  his  Christianity  made 


him  the  peacemaker  he  is. 

"Are  you  aware  of  Jesus  as  an  inspir- 
er  of  non-violence?"  I  said. 

"From  a  long  time  ago  I  took  Christ 
as  a  rebel,"  Mubarak  answered.  "He 
came  against  injustice  and  to  bring 
justice.  He  was  not  successful  but  his 
work  continued.  That  is  why  I  try  to 
have  other  people  to  learn  about  non- 
violence. I  push  hard  for  that." 

Yes,  I  think,  the  work  of  the  carpen- 
ter from  Nazareth  continues,  2000 
years  later.  We  have  not  changed  much 


as  people.  Violence,  revenge  and  war 
are  still  the  easy,  immediate  responses 
against  those  who  disagree  with  us. 
Like  the  way  of  the  cross,  the  road  to 
peace  is  tortuous,  but  nothing  else 
works.  Nothing  else  has  lasting  value. 
And  throughout  the  centuries,  a  few 
people  rise  up  to  point  the  way.  Such 
a  person  is  Mubarak  Awad.  • 

Katerina  Katsarka  Whitley,  a  Kinston 
writer,  is  currently  working  with  the 
Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief. 
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Calendar 


April  28-29,  First  Lutheran  Church, 
Greensboro:  "A  Call  to  Compassion." 
The  spring  conference  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Alliance  for  the  Mentally  III.  $35 
registration  for  two  days,  $25  for  one. 
Call  919-859-2201. 

April  28-29,  St.  Paul's  United 
Methodist  Church,  Winston-Salem: 

"Racism,  Poverty,  and  Economic  Justice  in 
North  Carolina:  Shaping  the  Churches' 
Response." Sponsored  by  the  N.C  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  Registration  $20  for  both 
days,  $10  for  one.  Call  919-828-6501. 

May  14-16,  Conference  Center, 
Browns  Summit:  Eighth  annual  Women 
in  Ministry  in  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. Theme  is  "Can  we  be  different  but 
not  alienated?"  $50  registration,  $75  for 
room  and  food.  Limited  scholarship 
available:  Call  919-687-0408. 

June  3,  St.  Mary's  House,  UNC- 
Greensboro:  Diocesan  Integrity  Con- 
ference. A  meeting  of  the  diocese's  three 
chapters  of  Integrity,  a  group  of  gay  and 
lesbian  Episcopalians.  For  information 
call  919-334-5219 


June  4-6,  Kanuga  Conference  Center, 
Hendersonville:  Fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Episcopal  Lay  Association  of  Lay 
Professionals.  $100.  For  information  call 
Jeannette  Hassell  at  919-227-4251. 

June  9-10,  Avila  Retreat  Center, 
Durham.  "Birthing  Our  Divine  Child. " 
Silent  retreat  to  hear  and  respond  to  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit.  $45.  Call  919-477-1285. 

June  18-23,  Conference  Center, 
Browns  Summit:  Music  and  Worship 


Commission  on  Liturgy  of  the  diocese. 
$130.  For  information  call  Rick  Callaway 
at  919-787-9399  or  782-0731. 

June  18-23,  Kanuga  Conference  Cen- 
ter, Hendersonville:  Bible  symposium 
with  Terry  Fullam,  Elizabeth  Canham 
and  others.  $345.  Call  704-692-9136. 

June  25-30,  Conference  Center, 
Browns  Summit:  H.U.G.S.  Youth  Con- 
ference (Helping  Understanding  God 
Through  Sharing).  Diocesan  youth  put 


Camp.  Music  instruction,  choir  rehearsal 
and  worship  for  boys  and  girb  completing 
grades  3  through  6.  Sponsored  by  the 


on  a  camp  experience  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  $130  covers  food,  room  and  ex- 
penses. Call  Frances  Payne  919-274-4279. 


June  26-July  7,  Honduras:  Diocesan 
youth  (grades  9-12,  '89  high  school 
graduates)  spending  12  days  transcend- 
ing national,  cultural,  racial  borders. 
About  $875.  Call  Verdery  Kerr,  919- 
349-3511. 

July  2-7,  Kanuga  Conference  Center, 
Hendersonville:  "Stewardship— Prac- 
tical, Spiritual,  Year  Round. "  National 
stewardship  conference  jointly  sponsored 
by  Kanuga  and  the  Stewardship  Depart- 
ment of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Of  espe- 
cial interest  to  lay  stewardship  leaders. 
$195.  Call  704-692-9136. 

July  10-16,  Around  the  diocese:  Young 
people  from  our  companion  diocese  of 
Belize,  Central  America,  join  with  dioce- 
san youth  for  variety  of  activites.  Call 
Anne  Hodges-Copple  at  919-493-0757. 

July  17-21,  Conference  Center, 
Browns  Summit:  A  week  of  feeding  the 
hungry,  painting  houses,  digging  holes, 
getting  sunburned— i.e.,  discovering  your- 
self by  ministering  to  others.  For  diocesan 
youth.  $110,  scholarship  money  available. 
Call  Frances  Payne  919-274-4279. 


Letters 


Says  editor's  article 
fanned  the  flames 

In  his  lead  article  of  the  Feb/March, 
1989,  issue  of  The  Communicant,  John 
Justice  incorrectly  states  that  the  173rd 
annual  Diocesan  Convention  passed  a 
resolution  approving  the  ministry  of 
Bishop  Barbara  Harris,  Suffragan  Bish- 
op of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  He 
later  inside  the  issue  under  "Resolu- 
tions Passed"  writes  that  the  conven- 
tion passed  a  resolution  that  affirms 
and  supports  her  election  as  a  bishop. 

As  a  member  of  the  Resolution 
Committee  who  heard  all  the  discus- 
sion and  then  helped  write  this  substi- 
tute resolution,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  Resolution  Committee  voted  and  ap- 
proved this  substitute  resolution  that: 

a)  was  not  intended  to  criticize  or 
overrule  the  right  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  our  Diocese  (a  member 
of  whom  sat  on  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee) who  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  canons  as  did  four  of  the  five 
standing  committees  of  the  diocese  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
who  voted  not  to  give  their  consent. 

b)  acknowledged  that  Bishop  Harris 
did  get  sufficient  votes  in  standing 
committees  and  by  the  bishops— and, 
therefore,  voted  to  support  her  in  this 
position. 

The  word  approved  was  not  used 
and  was  replaced  with  affirm,  which 
according  to  Webster's  dictionary 


means  "assert  to  be  true". 

This  semantic  error  by  Mr.  Justice 
has  resulted  in  unnecessarily  fanning 
the  flame  of  dissension  that  the  Reso- 
lution and  Convention  hoped  to  put 
behind  us. 

Larry  A.  Tomlinson 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte 

Editor's  Note:  For  accuracy's  sake, 
it  should  be  noted  that  1)  Nowhere  in 
the  article  referred  do  I  state  that  the 
resolution  was  intended  to  criticize  the 
Standing  Committee.  2)  The  writer  cor- 
rectly states  that  "approved"  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  resolution.  However,  "sup- 
port" does,  and  the  various  meanings  of 
that  word  are  to  uphold,  to  adhere  to  as 
valid,  to  assert  as  just  and  so  on.  So  it 
seems  to  me  we're  splitting  some  pretty 
fine  semantic  hairs.  For  the  reader's  con- 
sideration, here's  the  text  of  the  Barbara 
Harris  resolution  as  approved  at  Dioce- 
san Convention. 

—John  B.  Justice 

Supporting  the  Ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Barbara  Harris 
As  Suffragan  Bishop 

Whereas,  the  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts chose  the  Reverend  Barbara  Har- 
ris to  be  its  Suffragan  Bishop  in  a  fair 
and  legitimate  election  on  September 
24,  1988. 
whereas,  in  fulfilling  the  canonical 


requirements  for  ordination,  the  Rev- 
erend Barbara  Harris  has  been  con- 
firmed to  be  a  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 
be  it  resolved  that  this  1989  Con- 


vention of  the  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina supports  and  affirms  the  election 
of  the  Reverend  Barbara  Harris  to  be 
a  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts. 


\Jhe    Irresidina    Jftishoft  of  the    Uftiteofxtl  Church 

Jhe    Joishob  and  (Jtandina   Committee 

of  the    Jbiocese  of  (Joufhern     Virainia 

incite  you  to  the  service 

of  installation 

</ 

jhe   jtiaht   Mcverend  Jrank  Jfarris     Vest,  Junior 

as   Joishop   Coadjutor 

of  the    Jjiocese  of  (Joufhern     Virainia 

at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  mornina 

on   Uafurdau,  the  twentieth  dau  of  Jnau 

nineteen  hundred  and  eiahtu-nine 

in     William  and  Jnaru  Jlall 

Williamsoura,     virainia 
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The    Communicant 


"" 


Bishops  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

This  is  written  after  meetings  with 
nearly  all  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
the  Standing  Committee,  the  Diocesan 
Council,  the  deans  and  wardens  of  our 
seven  convocations,  and  the  senior 
wardens  of  congregations.  At  each  of 
these  meetings,  I  have  outlined  my 
plan  for  episcopal  assistance,  and  I 
have  asked  for  suggestions,  criticisms 
and  discussion. 

It  is  my  impression  that  we  have  a 
strong  consensus  on  three  things.  First, 
we  are  a  diocese  which  needs  (and 
wants)  two  bishops.  Second,  we  want 
to  elect  our  own  bishops.  Third,  we 
want  to  elect  a  Suffragan  Bishop  at 
this  time. 

So!  I  have  called  a  Special  Conven- 
tion for  Sunday,  June  18,  beginning  at 
4  p.m.,  at  the  Conference  Center  at 
Browns  Summit,  to  seek  permission 
to  hold  an  election  of  a  Suffragan  Bish- 
op. The  clergy  and  delegates  will,  of 
course,  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 


sider my  request,  and  if  they  agree, 
we  will  proceed  with  the  election  pro- 
cess. That  process  will  include  forming 
a  representative  committee  to  conduct 
the  search  and  to  bring  a  final  group 
of  candidates  to  be  interviewed  by  the 
clergy  and  delegates.  The  election 
would  take  place  as  a  special  order  of 
business  at  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
Jan.  25-27,  1990  in  Charlotte. 

Before  we  can  have  an  election,  we 
must  procure  the  consents  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  standing  committees  and 
bishops  with  jurisdiction  (that  is,  not 
suffragan,  coadjutor^,  retired  and 
assisting  bishops)  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Then,  after  the  election,  these 
same  persons  must  consent  to  the  con- 
secration and  ordination  of  the  person 
we  elect.  All  of  that  takes  time,  and  if 
things  move  along  the  lines  outlined 
above,  we  could  expect  a  service  of 
consecration  in  late  April  or  early  May 
of  1990. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  Bishop 
Vest  was  a  superb  suffragan.  I  would 


hope  that  whomever  we  elect  would 
share,  as  Bishop  Vest  did,  in  the  full 
ministry  of  the  episcopate  with  me.  I 
want  that  kind  of  relationship  and  I 


feel  the  diocese  wants  that,  too. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  is  tentative  un- 
til our  special  convention.  I  hope  those 
who  want  to  share  their  thoughts  with 
me  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  I  hope 
you  will  keep  all  of  this  in  your  pray- 
ers as  we  seek  God's  will  and  His  bless- 
ing on  what  we  are  doing. 

Henri  Nouwen  in  his  recent  book, 
The  Road  to  Daybreak  (Doubleday, 
1988),  reminds  us  that  as  Christians  we 
are,  ".  .  .a  community  on  a  journey, 
always  changing,  always  adapting.  .  .to 
new  people,  always  open  to  suprises, 
always  willing  to  try  new  things,  but 
with  a  solid  center  of  committed  peo- 
ple who  know  the  importance  of  per- 
manency." My  hope  is  that  this  is  true 
of  us  as  a  diocesan  family  and  that  this 
newest  "journey"  will  open  new  op- 
portunities and  challenges  for  all  of  us. 

Faithfully  yours. 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Suffragan  Bishops  letter 


Dear  Friends  in  Christ, 

Words  are  so  inadequate— and  they 
are  also  very  treacherous.  At  precisely 
that  moment  in  time  when  you  want 
to  say  something  in  "just  the  right  way," 
words  have  a  way  of  failing  you  (or  at 
least  they  have  a  way  of  failing  me). 

How  do  Ann  and  I  adequately  tell 
you  what  the  last  16  years  in  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
have  meant  to  us?  How  do  I  put  into 
words— poor  symbols  that  they  are— 
what  is  in  my  heart  as  I  write  this  last 
Communicant  letter  to  you?  Well,  there 
really  is  no  way  to  express  the  depth 
of  my  feeling,  so  I  will  simply  have  to 
trust  our  relationship  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Holy  Spirit  "between  me 
and  thee,"  to  communicate  for  me. 

My  primary  emotion  is  one  of  pro- 
found thanksgiving!  I  am  thankful  to 
you  for  being  so  much  more  to  me 
than  "communicants,"  or  "staff,"  or 
"parishioners"  or  "clergy  colleagues." 
You  have  been  family— the  family  of 
God— you  have  embraced  Ann,  Nina, 
Hank,  Rob  and  me.  You  have  held  us 
close,  and  you  have  held  us  tenderly. 
Like  good  families,  you  have  been 
there  to  rejoice  in  the  good  times— and 
to  weep  with  us  in  the  bad  times.  You 
have  shown  us,  as  a  living  sacrament, 
what  fellowship  in  Christ  is  all  about. 
You  have  made  "the  communion  of 
saints"  come  alive  in  our  experience. 
You  have  witnessed,  in  so  many  ways, 
to  the  power  and  the  presence  of  the 
risen  Christ. 

I  am  thankful  to  all  of  the  colleagues 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Vest  greets  friends  after  his  ordination  as  suffragan  bishop  in  1985. 


with  whom  I  have  been  blessed.  I  am 
most  especially  grateful  for  the  wisdom, 
the  generosity,  the  humor  and  the  lead- 
ership which  Bob  Estill  has  shared 
with  me  for  these  last  10  years  (and 
especially  the  last  four).  He  is  more  than 
a  special  person— he  is  a  gentle  and 
committed  Christian,  and  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  is  so  blessed  to  have 
his  episcopal  leadership.  Ann  and  I  are 
also  deeply  grateful  for  the  grace  and 
joy  which  Joyce  Estill,  in  her  very  spe- 
cial way,  has  brought  into  our  lives. 
But  it's  not  just  to  you  that  my 


thanksgiving  is  directed.  I  am  thankful 
to  God  for  His  totally  unmerited  good- 
ness in  placing  us  in  your  midst  dur- 
ing these  years  (Amazing  grace).  The 
excitement  of  ministering  to  and  with 
you,  the  joy  of  working  with  clergy 
and  lay  people  that  surely  have  no 
equal,  the  thrill  of  seeing  you  go  about 
the  business  of  attempting  to  be  faith- 
ful to  Jesus  Christ— surely,  my  cup 
runneth  over,  even  as  my  eyes  fill  up. 
It  is  a  gracious  God  who  has  placed 
you  in  our  path. 
The  author  of  the  Epistles  to  the 


Hebrews  said  it  so  well— we  are  (and 
we  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be) 
"surrounded  by  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses." 

Thank  you  dear  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Christ,  and  thank  you,  Lord  and 
God  of  us  all. 

Go  in  peace,  to  love  and  serve  the 
Lord.  Alleluia!  Alleluia! 

Faithfully, 
Frank  H.  Vest  Jr. 


April     1989 
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Wolfe  sees  era  of  "moral  fever" 


By  John  Justice 


We  are  awakening  from  an  orgy  of 
money  madness  and  entering  an  era  of 
"moral  fever,"  says  author 
Tom  Wolfe. 

The  author  of  The  Bonfire  of  the 
Vanities  spoke  April  22  at  the  25th  an- 
niversity  of  the  diocese's  Penick  Home 
for  the  aging  in  Southern  Pines.  Wolfe's 
mother  Helen  lives  in  the  home. 

Wolfe  called  the  Penick  Home  "a  21st 
century  institution  in  its  embodiment 
of  warmth,  love  and  family  feeling." 

Warmth,  love  and  family  will  be 
searched  for  during  the  1990s  and  be- 
yond as  a  nation  begins  a  search  to  re- 
capture values,  Wolfe  believes. 

In  fact,  he  thinks  the  search  for  new 
sets  of  values  has  already  begun.  He 
characterized  the  20th  century— and 
particularly  American  history  since 
1943— as  a  time  when  people  set  about 
to  junk  past  values  and  start  all  over. 

"I  think  this  century  is  going  to  be 
remembered  as  the  century  in  which 
mankind  had  the  amazing  confidence 
—the  hubris,  the  Greeks  would  have 
said— to  sweep  aside  standards  and 
restraints  that  in  many  cases  had  been 
in  place  for  thousands  of  years— the 
confidence  to  start  from  zero  in  so 
many  areas  of  human  life." 

He  cited  global  examples  such  as 
Communism  (which  not  merely  swept 
aside  the  old  order  but  "which  swept 
aside  the  moral  basis  of  the  old  order") 
and  small-scale  phenomena  such  as 
the  professionalization  of  the  Boston 
Marathon  ("Here  are  the  world's  great- 
est runners  with  pictures  of  fungicides 
and  athlete's  foot  ointments  on  their 


Cultural  oracle  Tom  Wolfe  speaks  at  the  Penick  Home. 


shirts.")  He  suggested  that  freedom 
from  religion  was  added  to  Roosevelt's 
Four  Freedoms  and  that  the  notion  of 
a  sin  against  self  was  discarded. 

(Editor's  Note:  Excerpts  from  Wolfe's 
talk  are  on  page  5.) 

But  our  national  case  of  money 
fever  may  be  abating,  Wolfe  says.  It's 
his  hunch  that  we're  now  in  the  third 
period  of  nationwide  religious  fervor. 
Both  Colonial  times  and  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  were  marked  by 
wide  and  empassioned  evangelism,  and 
Wolfe  believes  that  people  today  are 
searching  for  churches  with  "ecstatic" 
and  "charismatic"  appeal. 

Interviewed  after  his  talk,  Wolfe  said: 

"There's  no  way  that  people  can 


simply  go  back  to  the  old  codes.  For 
example,  in  the  area  of  sexual  conduct, 
now  that  abortion  is  legal  and  birth 
control  in  legal  and  accepted,  you  just 
can't  go  back  to  the  vision  of  the  church- 
es of  1910.  .  .  You  can  see  students  now 
starting  to  think  about  sexual  conduct, 
with  the  idea  being  reopened.  The  car- 
nival is  over,  what  takes  its  place? 
What  kind  of  rules  are  we  now  sup- 
posed to  have?" 

Wolfe's  been  tracking  cultural  hot 
spots  since  he  became  famous  with 
The  Electric  Kool-Aid  Acid  Test.  He 
chronicled  astronauts  in  The  Right  Stuff 
and  zapped  modern  architecture  and 
art  in  From  Bauhaus  to  Our  House.  In 
The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities,  his  first  nov- 


el, he  told  a  cautionary  tale  of  money 
madness,  one  in  which  New  York  bond 
salesman  Sherman  McCoy  (who  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  Master  of  the  Uni- 
verse) plummets  to  the  lower  depths. 

Wolfe  said  he's  working  on  his  sec- 
ond novel  and  that  it  will  not  be  set  in 
New  York. 

A  native  of  Richmond,  Wolfe  attend- 
ed the  Episcopal  St.  Christopher's  in 
that  city  before  going  to  Washington 
and  Lee  for  his  undergraduate  educa- 
tion and  Yale  University,  where  he 
obtained  a  Ph.D  in  American  Studies. 

In  introductory  remarks,  Bishop 
Robert  Estill  praised  his  predecessor, 
Bishop  Edwin  Penick,  for  whom  the 
Southern  Pines  facility  is  named.  Estill 
led  a  round  of  applause  for  Penick's 
widow,  Carolyn,  who  was  watching 
the  ceremony  from  her  front  porch  a 
little  way  across  the  lawn.  Penick 
Home  Director  Philip  Brown  described 
such  recent  achievements  as  the  new 
North  Building,  a  hydrophysical  thera- 
py department  and  an  adult  day  care 
center.  Brown  also  described  coming 
projects  such  as  child  care  for  employ- 
ees' children  and  a  committee  to  study 
the  ethical  issues  of  sustaining  life  by 
artificial  means. 

During  its  25  years,  the  Penick  Home 
has  served  about  600  persons.  In  1987- 
88,  the  home  had  a  daily  average  of 
225  residents  and  an  annual  budget  cf 
$4,774,860.  The  board  of  directors  is 
working  to  increase  a  $400,000  endow- 
ment fund  to  a  minimum  of  $3  million 
in  order  to  provide  financial  support 
for  more  residents.  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 


ECW  holds  107th  annual  meeting 


By  Judy  Lane 


The  Episcopal  Churchwomen  met  at 
St.  Philip's  Church  in  Durham  April  18- 
19,  in  a  quiet  sanctuary  amid  the  bus- 
tle of  a  lively  urban  ministry  and  a 
busy  downtown  area.  This  107th  an- 
nual meeting  was  attended  by  144 
representatives  of  parish  ECWs,  a  few 
clergy  people  and  other  interested 
observers.  It  was  a  meeting  that  focus- 
ed on  spiritual  and  educational  nour- 
ishment, a  time  of  reaffirmation  for 
women  struggling  to  maintain  their 
Christian  values  and  at  the  same  time 


meet  the  challenges  facing  them  in  to- 
day's world. 

President  Mittie  C.  Landi  said  in  her 
opening  address:  "The  purpose  of  our 
annual  meeting  is  to  conduct  necessary 
business  but  also  to  educate  and,  God 
willing,  inspire  those  attending  ..." 
Judging  by  the  noisy  enthusiasm  of 
delegates  as  they  greeted  one  another 
during  breaks  in  the  meeting,  a  pur- 
pose equally  as  important  as  education 
and  inspiration  was  to  exchange  the 
simple  fellowship,  friendship  and  sup- 
port that  women  from  across  the  dio- 
cese share  when  they  come  together. 

Theme  for  the  two  days  was  "With 


Water  and  the  Holy  Spirit,"  the  bap- 
tismal theme  of  last  summer's  General 
Convention  in  Detroit.  The  Rev.  John 
H.  Westerhoff  III,  professor  of  religious 
education  at  Duke  University  Divinity 
School,  spoke  in  his  keynote  address 
of  holy  baptism.  Pointing  out  that 
those  who  have  been  baptized  often 
live  lives  not  remarkably  different 
from  those  who  have  not  been,  Wester- 
hoff emphasized  that  accepting  one's 
batismal  vows  is  a  radical  act,  "the 
most  radical  thing  anyone  can  ever  do 
in  his  life."  In  accepting  one's  baptism 
and  living  it  out  over  and  over  in  the 
world,  a  person  is  becoming  a  Christian. 


Afternoon  workshops  provided  both 
education  and  inspiration.  Evangelism— 
the  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ— was 
the  topic  of  a  session  led  by^the  Rev. 
Blair  Both,  assistant  to  the  rector  of  St. 
Michael's  in  Raleigh.  She  emphasized 
that  evangelism  is  not  a  method  but  a 
life  style,  a  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
through  something  as  simple  as  invit- 
ing a  neighbor  to  church  or  talking  to 
a  new  friend  about  one's  faith,  a  small 
beginning  that  can  spread  out  to  the 
whole  world.  Both's  workshop  was 
based  on  the  first  of  eight  Mission  Im- 
peratives endorsed  by  General  Conven- 
See  ECW  page  10 
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Around  the  diocese 


Parish's  sacrificial  giving 

For  several  years  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Comforter,  Burlington,  has  felt 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  moving  among 
them,  filling  them  with  the  desire  to 
help  others  in  the  community  and 
elsewhere.  Out  of  this  desire  the  Holy 
Comforter  Mission  Fund,  a  perpetual 
endowment  fund,  was  established  in 
1985.  Our  parish  was  blessed  with  the 
Holt  Missionary  Fund  decades  ago, 
and  the  interest  from  this  endowment 
has  been  used  for  worthwhile  projects 
throughout  Alamance  County.  How- 
ever, the  parish  was  only  dispensing 
these  available  funds,  not  experiencing 
sacrificial  giving  from  its  own  resources. 
The  Holy  Comforter  Mission  Fund 
would  be  an  extension  of  the  ongoing 
endowment. 

Breadloaf  College,  a  two-story 
building— big,  old  and  rundown— adja- 
cent to  the  church  was  for  sale  and, 
through  the  generosity  of  an  anonymous 
parishioner,  money  was  made  avail- 
able to  buy  the  property,  with  the  stip- 
ulation the  mission  fund  would  repay 
the  debt. 

With  good  publicity  presented  at 
dinners  on  several  Sundays  to  acquaint 


the  parish  with  the  dreams  for  the 
mission  fund,  many  responded  with 
commitments  for  one,  two  or  three 
years.  The  congregation  was  also  ask- 
ed to  remember  this  fund  when  giving 
memorials  or  honorariums. 

What  an  exciting  time  this  was!  A 
great  amount  of  renovation  work  was 
accomplished  with  volunteer  help 
from  the  congregation.  On  January  6, 
1987,  Epiphany,  our  parish  gathered  to 
celebrate  the  Wise  Men's  following  the 
star  to  Bethlehem  to  present  gifts  to 
the  Christ  child  and' to  dedicate  Com- 
forter House,  the  name  chosen  by  the 
congregation  for  the  former  Breadloaf 
College.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Vest,  suf- 
fragan bishop,  was  present  for  the 
dedication. 

Currently,  three  crisis  centers,  Fam- 
ily Abuse  Services,  Rape  Crisis  of 
Alamance  County  and  Suicide  and 
Crisis  Intervention  are  housed  in  the 
building  plus  the  Christian  Counseling 
Center.  These  agencies  pay  a  minimal 
maintenance  fee. 

In  February,  1989  the  mission  and 
outreach  committee  was  able  to  an- 
nounce to  the  church  that  $136,406 
had  been  contributed  to  the  fund  and 
that  Comforter  House  was  debt-free. 


ACTS  Golf  Tournament 

All  profits  go  to  the  ACTS  Campaign— A  Celebration  Through  Stewardship 


Please  check  tournaments  being  entered: 


Convocation 

Tournament  Site* 

Date 

Fee* 

□  Sandhills 

Southern  Pines  C.C 

8-5-89 

$40 

D  Winston-Salem 

Tanglewood  G.C. 

8-589 

$43 

□  Raleigh 

Wake  Forest  C.C. 

8-589 

$42 

□  Greensboro 

Oak  Hollow  G.C. 

8-12-89 

$35 

□  Rocky  Mount 

Northgreen  C.C. 

8-17-89 

$35 

□  Durham 

Duke  University  G.C. 

8-19-89 

$42 

□  Charlotte 

Renaissance  G.C. 

8-26-89 

$40 

Championship 

Duke  University  G.C. 

10-21-89 

$45 

/Winners  from  Convocation  Tournaments  only) 

4-person  Captain's  Choice. 

Teams  to  be  determined  after  all  entries  received. 

•  If  you  are  a  member  at  the  course  listed,  the  fee  is  $25  to  cover  cart  and 
ACTS  entry  fee. 

Enclosed  is for  the  tournaments  marked  above  (you  may  enter 

up  to  two).  Make  Checks  payable  to  St.  Bartholomew's-Golf. 

Name  


Address 


Church 


Convocation 


Your  average  golf  score . 


Mail  to:  ACTS  Golf  Tournament,  c/o  St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal  Church, 
P.O.  Box  1011,  Pirtsboro,  NC.  27312.  Entry  Deadline  is  July,  1.  You  will 
receive  an  information  packet  in  mid-July. 


The  bricks  and  mortar  of  Comforter 
House  had  been  paid,  with  $4,406 
left  to  invest.  We  are  asking  now  for 
pledges  and  gifts  from  our  congrega- 
tion, the  diocesan  family  and  the  com- 
munity. Interest  from  the  principal 
will  fund  the  outreach  programs  not 
only  in  our  immediate  area  but  the 
state  and  world.  God  has  graciously 
motivated  and  provided  the  means  for 
us  to  help  those  in  need.  How  blessed 
we  are! 

Chinkie  Goodale  is  a  member  of  Holy 
Comforter,  Burlington. 


ECW  studies  Gospel  of  John 

On  Oct.  18-19,  Dr.  James  M.  Efird 
will  lead  the  Episcopal  Church  Women's 
fall  seminar,  "A  Study  of  the  Gospel  of 
John."  Efird  is  professor  of  bihlical  in- 
terpretation at  the  Duke  Divinity 
School. 

The  meeting  at  the  Conference 
Center  at  Browns  Summit  will  treat 
these  themes  from  John:  Jesus  as  the 
revealer  of  God  to  the  world;  Jesus  as 
the  giver  of  real  life;  new  life  immedi- 
ately present  to  believers;  the  basic 
elements  of  the  new  life. 

There  is  a  $35  fee  per  person  for  a 
double-occupancy  room  and  three 
meals.  For  registration  information, 
please  contact:  Gail  McKenzie,  3933 
Swarthmore  Rd.,  Durham,  NC  27707. 


Scholarship  money  available 

Women  enrolled  in  courses  of  study 
to  help  them  enter  the  workforce  or 
improve  their  present  work  situation 
are  invited  to  apply  for  aid  from  the 
Lex  Mathews  Scholarship  Fund. 

Those  eligible  are  women  35  or 
older,  preferably  Episcopalians,  who 


will  be  studying  during  the  1989-90 
academic  year.  The  applicant  will  be 
required  to  outline  her  course  of  study 
and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Applications  are  due  by  July  7,  and 
forms  are  available  from:  Shara  Partin, 
106  Black  Oak  Place,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27514,  or  from  Julie  Sezer,  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  P.O.  Box 
17025,  Raleigh,  NC  27619. 


Special  convention  agenda 

On  June  18,  delegates  will  gather  at 
the  Conference  Center  at  Browns  Sum- 
mit to  vote  on  Bishop  Robert  Estill's 
request  for  the  election  of  a  suffragan 
bishop  to  assist  him  in  his  episcopal 
work. 

Registration  will  begin  at  3  p.m. 

At  4  p.m.,  Holy  Eucharist  will  begin 
and  the  bishop  will  give  his  charge  to 
the  delegates.  Afterward,  the  creden- 
tials committee  will  certify  that  a 
quorum  is  present,  and  delegates  will 
discuss  and  then  vote  on  whether  to 
elect  a  successor  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank 
H.  Vest  Jr. 


Beg  your  pardon! 

Some  corrections  to  material  in  the 
April  issue  of  The  Communicant: 

—Deacon  Charlotte  Davis  is  asso- 
ciated with  Holy  Comforter,  Charlotte, 
not  the  church  of  the  same  name  in 
Burlington. 

—The  day  care  at  St.  Anne's,  Winston- 
Salem,  has  been  in  operation  since 
1970. 

—The  Rev.  Jody  Kellerman  took  the 
photo  of  the  Rev.  Gary  Gloster  on 
page  two. 

—The  correct  spelling  of  the  sur- 
name of  the  author  of  the  piece  on 
teaching  Eucharist  to  children  is 
Newsom. 


The  Communicant  is  published  monthly, 
September  through  June,  with  a  combined 
issue  for  February  and  March,  by  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

Bishop:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Estill 

Editor:  John  B.  Justice 

Art  Director:  Mary  Sox 

Non-diocesan  subscriptions  are  $2.00.  Sub- 
missions are  welcome;  they  are  due  on  the 
10th  of  the  month  for  the  issue  dated  the 
following  month. 

Please  send  letters  and  address  changes  to: 
The  Communicant,  P.O.  Box  17025,  Raleigh 
NC,  27619.  Phone:  (919)  787-6313. 
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of  Episcopal  Communicators.  Second-class 
postage  paid  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
and  at  additional  post  offices.  Publication 
number:  USPS  392-580. 
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Conference  Center  work  progresses 


Excellent  news  abounds  at  the  dio- 
cese's Conference  Center  at  Browns 
Summit.  The  center's  board  of  visitors 
met  April  22-23  to  hear  progress  re- 
ports on  the  work  being  made  possible 
by  A  Celebration  Through  Steward- 
ship, the  ACTS  campaign. 

One  of  the  first  highlights  will  come 
on  June  18.  On  that  date,  a  Sunday, 
the  new  gym  at  the  Conference  Center 
will  be  the  site  of  the  special  conven- 
tion to  vote  on  electing  a  new  suffra- 
gan bishop.  (The  previous  suffragan,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.  has  assum- 
ed his  new  duties  as  Bishop  Coadjutor 
of  the  Diocese  of  Southern  Virginia.) 

June  18  "is  also  the  target  date  for 
completing  all  of  the  new  construction, 
said  Conference  Center  Director  Dick 
Hord.  Bad  weather  could  change 
things,  but  "That's  the  goal  we're  push- 
ing toward,"  Hord  said. 

The  board  met  in  one  of  the  new 
additions,  the  new  adult  meeting 
room.  The  meeting  was  led  by  John 
Thomas,  of  St.  Stephen's,  Durham, 
who  urged  those  in  the  room  to  work 
hard  in  their  communities  to  promote 
the  Conference  Center. 

Then  the  Conference  Center  staff 
reported  on  their  duties  and  needs. 

Registrar  Phil  Whitacre  praised  his 
colleague  Donna  Sheperd  and  said  of 
the  center:  "We're  not  just  a  dining 
hall,  we're  not  just  a  sleeping  room- 


Builder  Emmett  Sebrell  of  Charlotte. 

we're  a  hundred  acres  of  facilities." 

Betty  Brown,  head  of  food  service, 
said:  "We  will  provide  anything  that 
anyone  is  willing  to  pay  for,  from  the 
most  sublime  meal  to  the  most  sim- 
ple." She  raised  some  eyebrows  when 
she  said  her  unit  needs  a  $3500  brais- 
ing pan.  However,  a  little  later,  the 
board  of  visitors  toured  the  kitchen 
and  saw  that  the  kind  of  pan  she  was 
talking  about  looks  like  a  bit  of  space- 
age  technology. 

May/June     1989 


Bob  Darst,  building  committee  chair,  gives  tour. 

Housekeeping's  Brenda  Purcell  said 
her  work  is  like  that  of  any  hostess, 
except  multiplied.  "You  know  what 
it's  like  to  have  company  coming?  You 
want  everything  to  be  just  right.  Well 
we  have  46  rooms,  46  baths  and  92 
beds  to  get  just  right." 

Bob  Nordbruch  of  maintenance, 
describing  his  job  as  "scoping  out  93 
acres,"  said  he  tries  to  blend  his  work 
"into  the  natural  setting."  He  added, 
"Of  course  this  work  is  done  by  com- 
mittees, and  one  person's  idea  of  blend- 
ing into  the  natural  setting  isn't  anoth- 
er's" (Nordbruch  caught  everyone's  at- 
tention describing  nine-pond  bass  and 
"brim  by  the  thousands,  just  about  mil- 
lions" in  the  pond.) 

The  staff  members  also  told  the 
board  of  their  needs.  These  range  from 
silverware,  china,  coffee  pots  and 
assorted  pots  and  pans  for  food  service 
to  a  trailer  for  maintenance  to  a  new 
office  for  the  registrar.  Any  congrega- 
tion or  individual  wishing  to  lend  a 
hand  is  invited  to  call  any  Conference 
Center  staff  member  at  919-324-6163. 

After  staff  reported  on  their  duties 
and  needs,  the  board  divided  into  two 
groups  for  tours  led  by  Bob  Darst  and 
Emmett  Sebrell.  Darst,  of  Holy  Trini- 
ty, Greensboro,  is  chair  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  and  Sebrell,  of  Christ 
Church,  Charlotte,  is  vice  president  of 
McDevitt  and  Street,  which  is  building 
the  new  facilities. 

Board  members  had  received  an  in- 
vitation to  "bring  old  shoes  or  boots  to 
tread  over  North  Carolina's  finest  red 
mud\",  but  they  had  good  weather  for 
the  tour  of  the  gym,  swimming  pool, 
youth  cabins,  youth  meeting  building 


and  rest  of  the  $2.9  million  worth  of 
additions  and  renovations. 

The  meeting  blended  other  work- 
building  committee  and  financial  re- 
ports, small  group  sessions— with 
sports  and  socializing.  The  event  end- 
ed Sunday  with  a  worship  session  in 


the  outdoor  chapel,  led  by  Bishop 
Robert  W.  Estill  and,  later  that  day,  a 
pig  picking  in  honor  of  Ann  and  Frank 
Vest. 

Browns  Summit  is  located  about  20 
minutes  north  of  Greensboro  just  off 
NC  29.  • 
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Good  Shepherd  celebrates  shelter 


Since  March  16,  30  men  and  seven 
women  have  been  sleeping  nightly  in 
Rocky  Mount's  Community  Ministries 
shelter  for  the  homeless. 

It  took  10  years  of  work  to  get  the 
shelter  opened,  and  instrumental  in 
the  10-year  development  process  have 
been  the  people  of  Good  Shepherd, 
Rocky  Mount.  The  parish's  rector,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Penick,  dates  the  origin 
of  the  shelter  to  a  question  from  the 
Rev.  Lex  Mathews: 
"Why  don't  you  start  a  soup  kitchen?" 

They  did.  Good  Shepherd  opened 
its  soup  kitchen  in  1979.  But  it  soon 
became  clear  that  many  of  the  people 
whom  the  kitchen  was  feeding  also 
needed  places  to  sleep.  So  a  year  later, 
the  parish  began  letting  street  people 
sleep  in  the  church  at  night.  However, 
food  and  a  bed  didn't  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  homeless.  Additional 
services  were  necessary.  So  Penick 
led  a  group  that  persuaded  the  city  to 
do  a  study  of  the  homeless  in  Rocky 
Mount. 

Mayor  Fred  Turnage  appointed  a 
34-member  committee  to  do  the  study, 
after  which  the  mayor  said  of  the  home- 
less problem,  "It  doesn't  just  happen 
in  New  York  or  Los  Angeles." 

The  committee's  recommendations 
included  hiring  a  fulltime  director  to 
run  a  24-hour  shelter  that  would  pro- 
vide meals,  shelter,  minimal  services 
and  a  rehabilitation  program.  Two 


Dan  Davis  runs  shelter  in  downtown  Rocky  Mount. 


years  ago,  the  nonprofit  Community 
Ministries  was  formed  and  began  rais- 
ing money.  Dan  Davis  was  hired 
shelter  director  in  October,  1988.  A 


building  was  bought  at  the  corner  of 
McDonald  and  North  Pearl,  and  Good 
Shepherd  transferred  the  program  it 
had  begun  to  Community  Ministries. 


Some  of  Good  Shepherd's  contribu- 
tions to  the  shelter  have  been: 

-Providing  all  the  shelter  and  soup 
kitchen  volunteers  in  the  first  year, 
and  still  providing  one-third  of  the  vol- 
unteers. 

-Contributing  about  $30,000  annually 
in  telephone,  clerical,  space  and  other 
in-kind  support. 

-Currently  paying  one-half  of  Davis' 
salary  during  the  startup  period  for  the 
new  facility. 

On  the  diocesan  level,  Mathews, 
director  of  Christian  Social  Ministries 
until  his  death  in  1985,  worked  closely 
with  the  Good  Shepherd  people.  The 
Rev.  Jim  Lewis,  present  CSM  director, 
has  helped  coordinate  center  opera- 
tions with  area  human  services  agen- 
cies. And  the  diocese's  Parish  Grant 
Committee  made  one  $3000  grant  for 
startup  purposes  and  another  in  the 
same  amount  to  help  with  the  transi- 
tion from  Good  Shepherd  to  Commu- 
nity Ministries. 

Penick  presided  at  the  April  9  cere- 
mony celebrating  the  new  shelter's 
opening.  In  his  litany,  he  prayed: 

"Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  finish  the  good 
work  here  begun.  Strengthen  our  ef- 
forts to  blot  out  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice and  to  abolish  poverty,  sickness, 
hopelessness  and  dependence.  Hasten 
the  day,  we  pray,  when  all  our  people 
with  many  voices  in  one  united  chorus 
will  glorify  your  Holy  Name."  • 


Some  information  on  Integrity 


By  Greg  Fuqua 


Integrity,  what  is  it  all  about?  That  is 
what  some  Episcopalians  have  asked 
themselves.  Unfortunately,  they  haven't 
asked  the  right  people! 

Integrity  is  a  group  of  gay  and  les- 
bian Episcopalians  and  others,  who 
come  together  for  worship,  spiritual 
development,  community  service,  mu- 
tual support  and  friendship. 

Integrity  was  first  started  in  the 
1970s  when  a  man  moved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  discovered  that  there  was  no 
group  that  supported  gay  men  and 
women.  From  there  it  has  grown  into 
national  organization  providing  direc- 
tion and  support  to  dozens  of  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  diocese,  Integrity  has  chapters 
operating  in  the  Research  Triangle 
(Raleigh,  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill), 
the  Triad  area  (Greensboro,  High  Point 
and  Winston-Salem)  and  Charlotte. 
Each  chapter  meets  twice  a  month  for 
worship,  speakers,  group  discussion 
and  socializing.  All  three  chapters  have 


dedicated  themselves  to  working  on 
issues  of  social  justice  for  all  people 
and  to  developing  contacts  in  both  the 
church  and  the  gay  communities. 

People  come  to  Integrity  for  differ- 
ent reasons.  Some  come  for  support, 
others  to  become  active  in  church  af- 
fairs and  still  others  to  grow  in  their 
Christianity.  Integrity  members  con- 
sider themselves  Christians  who  hap- 
pen to  be  gay  and  do  not  call  them- 
selves "gay  Christians." 

Misunderstandings  abound  about 
gay  men  and  lesbians,  and  suspicion 
is  attached  to  any  organization  they 
might  form.  Gay  people  face  intense 
prejudice,  discrimination  and  violence. 
Many  people  persist  in  believing,  con- 
tary  to  the  weight  of  evidence,  that 
gays  simply  choose  to  be  gay.  Many 
people  applaud  anti-gay  state  laws  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Jim  Crow  laws 
once  were  upheld  in  the  days  of  legal 
segregation.  Many  people  presume  to 
know  God's  will  and  place  Him  on 
record  as  condemning  gay  men  and 
lesbians.  And  many  people  would  cast 
the  church  itself  as  an  enemy  of  gays— 


this  despite  evidence  that  priests  of  the 
church  were  marrying  gays  in  official 
ceremonies  that  began  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

How  can  so  many  misunderstand  so 
much? 

Simply  put,  people  don't  know  much 
about  gay  men  and  lesbian  women 
because  they  don't  talk  much  about 
them.  And  they  don't  talk  much  about 
them  because  they  don't  want  to  know. 
Gays  and  lesbians  have  been  edited 
out  of  history— white,  heterosexual, 
Anglo-Saxon,  male  history— in  the  same 
way  that  women  and  black  people 
have  been. 

So  one  of  Integrity's  purposes  is  to 
help  redress  the  gaps  in  knowledge 
and  the  distortion  in  knowledge  about 
gays. 

The  church  is  the  context  for  Integri- 
ty's activities.  Integrity  is  not  here  to 
replace  parish  worship,  but  to  supple- 
ment it.  Integrity  is  concerned  with 
living  the  Christian  vocation  and  being 
true  to  ourselves.  We  invite  all  gay 
men  and  lesbians  who  attend  church 
to  join  us. 


A  special  note:  On  June  3,  Bishop 
Robert  Estill  will  join  members  of  all 
three  chapters  for  a  conference  in 
Greensboro.  For  information  on  that 
conference,  call  919-334-5219. 


INTEGRITY^ 

TRIANGLE  CHAPTER 
V 


Here's  how  to  get  information  on 
specific  Integrity  chapters:  Integrity 
Triangle,  P.O.  Box  3535,  Durham,  NC 
27702;  Integrity  Triad,  P.O.  Box  122044, 
Charlotte,  NC  28220;  and  Integrity 
Charlotte,  P.O.  Box  12204,  Charlotte, 
NC  28220.  • 

Greg  Fuqua  is  southern  regional  vice 
president  of  Integrity. 
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Wolfe  sees  "a  century  of  hubris" 


By  Tom  Wolfe 


Excerpts  from  Tom  Wolfe's  April  22  talk 
at  the  Penick  Home  in  Southern  Pines. 

Quite  beyond  any  [other]  spectacular 
achievements  and  developments  in  the 
20th  century,  I  think  this  century  is 
going  to  be  remembered  as  the  cen- 
tury in  which  mankind  had  the  amaz- 
ing confidence— the  hubris,  the  Greeks 
would  have  said— to  sweep  aside  stan- 
dards and  restraints  that  in  many  cases 
had  been  in  place  for  thousands  for 
years— the  confidence  to  start  from 
zero  in  so  many  areas  of  human  life. 
Now,  that  phrase,  "start  from  zero," 
was  the  motto  of  the  Bauhaus  School, 
which  gave  us  most  of  contemporary 
architecture,  and  we  know  what  a 
wholesale  sweeping  aside  of  standards 
contemporary  architecture  has  been, 
or  contemporary  art. 

In  the  area  of  politics  we  have  only 
to  think  of  perhaps  the  most  amazing 
political  development  of  the  last  2000 
years— namely,  Communism,  which 
not  merely  swept  aside  the  old  order— 
which  all  revolutions  do— but  which 
swept  aside  the  moral  basis  of  the  old 
order,  as  in  the  Maoist  expression, 
"Morality  begins  at  the  point  of  a  gun." 

But  in  this  country,  I  think  our 
specialty  has  been  in  sweeping  aside 
standards  in  everyday  life  and  starting 
from  zero  as  if  these  standards  had 
never  existed. 

I  first  noticed  this  in  a  big  way  when 
I  went  to  California  to  do  a  book  on 
the  amazing  experiment  known  as  the 
Hippie  Movement.  While  I  was  there, 
I  ran  into  an  institution  known  as  the 
Haight-Asbury  Free  Clinic.  This  was  a 
medical  facility  set  up  in  San  Francisco 
to  deal  with  the  medical  needs  of  these 
boys  and  girls,  and  there  were  doctors 
in  this  clinic  who  were  treating  diseas- 
es that  no  living  doctor  had  ever  seen 
before— diseases  that  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
so  long  ago  that  they  had  never  even 
picked  up  Latin  names— diseases  such 
as  the  mange,  the  grunge,  the  itch,  the 
twitch,  the  thrush,  the  scroff,  the  rot. 

And  why?  Why  were  they  coming 
across  these  diseases?  Well,  it  was 
because  these  boys  and  girls  had  very 
consciously— it  was  very  conscious- 
decided  to  sweep  aside  even  the  most 
elementary  standards  of  everyday 
life— such  as  the  rules  that  say  two  peo- 
ple should  not  share  the  same  tooth- 
brush, or  that  three  people  should  not 
sleep  on  the  same  mattress  without 
changing  the  sheets,  or— which  was 
more  likely— without  putting  on  any 
sheets  at  all,  or  that  four  people  should 
not  drink  from  the  same  bottle  of  Diet 
Shasta.  And,  as  a  result,  they  were 
now  relearning  .  .  .the  laws  of  hygiene! 
By  getting  .  .  .the  mange,  the  grunge, 
the  itch,  the  twitch,  the  thrush,  the 
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scroff,  the  rot. 

Now  this  was  a  case  of  a  kind  of 
social  amnesia  in  which  you  sweep 
aside  the  old  standards,  having  forgot- 
ten why  the  standards  were  ever  in 
place,  and  then  you  re-learn  these 
standards  the  hard  way. 

There  is  also  what  we  all,  I  think, 
are  quite  aware  of— something  that  I 
think  rather  primly  is  called  the  Sexual 
Revolution.  Just  think  of  the  wholesale 
sweeping  aside  of  standards  that  has 
taken  place  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  For  example,  just  25  years  ago, 
if  any  public  figure  had  risen  to  a 


gotta  get  into  debt— you've  got  to  get 
into  debt  up  to  your  eyebrows."  As  if 
debt  were  a  lever  with  which  you 
could  move  the  world. 

That  is,  I  think,  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  religious  ties  have  been 
removed  in  so  many  areas  of  life  from 
everyday  activities.  So  much  so,  that  I 
think  that  we  finally  at  this  stage  of  the 
20th  century  find  ourselves  in  the  area 
of  what  I  think  of  as  "the  Fifth  Free- 
dom." During  the  Second  World  War, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  propound- 
ed what  became  famous  as  the  Four 
Freedoms  which  he  said  all  mankind 


up  in  the  useless  pursuit  of  lust. 
This  has  led  to  the  thoroughly 
modern  notion— and  it  is  a  thoroughly 
modern  notion,  but  I  think  all  of  us 
have  accepted  it  now  as  something  in 
the  air— of  the  victimless  crime.  And 
when  you  hear,  as  you  still  do,  calls 
for  the  legalization  of  drugs,  for  exam- 
ple, the  legalization  of  prostitution,  the 
idea  of  course  is  that  there  is  no  longer 
such  a  thing  as  a  sin  against  the  self. 
As  a  result,  certain  words  have  actual- 
ly disappeared  from  the  language.  For 
example:  "cohabitation."  Ifs  an  anach- 
ronism, as  it  should  be  in  an  age  in 


Annabelle  Dearson  meets  Tom  Wolfe  at  Penick  Home. 


rostrum  and  had  suggested  that  there 
should  be  in  this  country  an  institution 
known  as  the  coed  dorm,  in  which 
downy  nubile  young  things  and  young 
men  in  the  season  of  the  rising  sap 
would  live  together  not  only  in  the 
same  buildings  but  along  the  same 
corridors,  well,  such  an  individual 
would  have  been  looked  at  as  if  his 
eyebrows  were  being  eaten  away  by 
weevils.  But  today  the  sweeping  aside 
has  been  so  complete  that  we  hardly 
think  about  it  any  longer.  Coed  dorms 
are  sort  of  like  highway  1-95:  ifs  big,  ifs 
there,  you  hear  a  hum  every  now  and 
then.  .  .  but  you  don't  really  notice  it. 
There  was  a  time  not  all  that  long 
ago— in  fact,  I  think  as  recently  as  the 
late  1960s— when  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  there  was  still  a  moral  op- 
probrium attached  to  the  idea  of  going 
into  debt.  It  was  considered  a  moral 
weakness  to  go  heavily  into  debt.  And 
then  in  the  early  1970s  I  began  to  hear 
this  term  "leverage,"  and  everybody 
said,  "You've  gotta  start  leveraging 
yourself,"  and  I  said,  "What  do  you 
mean?",  and  they  said,  "Well,  you've 


should  have,  and  those  were:  freedom 
of  expression,  freedom  from  fear,  free- 
dom from  want  and  freedom  of  religion. 
I  think  one  of  the  great  experiments, 
exciting  in  many  ways,  in  this  country 
over  the  last  quarter-century,  has  been 
the  experiment  in  which  there  is  free- 
dom from  religion.  And  after  every 
other  freedom  has  been  achieved,  that 
final  restraint,  that  final  monitor,  of 
religious  standards  becomes  the  final 
standard  to  free  oneself  from. 

The  idea  of  a  sin  against  the  self 
seems  a  total  anachronism  in  the  year 
1989.  Ifs  hard  to  remember— and  I 
don't  mean  now  to  poach  upon  the 
ground  of  theology,  which  I  feel  I  will 
flounder  in  rather  quickly— but  my 
understanding  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  is  that  they  are  all  sins  against  the 
self.  Sloth,  pride,  anger,  greed,  gluttony, 
lust,  envy— these  are  the  cardinal  sins. 
And  why?  Because  they  are  all  sins 
against  the  self.  The  idea  of  lust  as  a 
sin  is  not  that  the  lustful  man  is  lead- 
ing some  poor  woman  from  Akron, 
Ohio,  into  a  life  of  degradation,  but  that 
he  is  wasting  his  own  spirit  by  using  it 


which  the  Census  Bureau  now  esti- 
mates that  there  are  some  4  million 
households  in  the  U.S.  in  which  the 
man  and  woman  are  not  married.  Or 
the  term  "illegitimacy,"  which  has  also 
disappeared  from  the  language,  as  it 
should  in  a  period  in  which  better  than 
one  out  of  five  births  in  this  country 
are  outside  of  marriage. 

This  has  been  part  of  an  experiment 
that  in  many  ways  has  been  wonder- 
ful, in  which  people,  particularly  in 
this  country,  have  decided  to  see  if 
they  can  achieve  ultimate  freedoms. 
And  it's  been  a  wonderful  period  to 
write  about  and  in  many  cases  a  won- 
derful period  to  live  in.  And  what  has 
made  all  this  possible?  I  think  what 
has  made  it  possible  has  been  an  un- 
paralleled prosperity— a  boom  period 
that  has  engendered  a  sense  of  immu- 
nity. It  started  about  1943,  which  means 
that  this  period  is  now  about  46  years 
old.  There  has  developed  a  level  of  af- 
fluence that  has  reached  down  to  most 
levels  of  the  working  population  to  an 
extent  that  would  have  made  the  Sun 
King  blink.  • 


NCCC  elects  Bishop  Robert  Estill 


Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Council  of  Churches. 

The  NCCC  tapped  Estill-the  dio- 
cese's bishop  for  the  last  six  years— at 
its  May  11  House  of  Delegates  meeting 
at  St.  Andrew's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Apex. 

The  council  statement  announcing 
the  election  lauded  Estill  as  "a  strong 
advocate  of  Christian  unity  and  of 
Christian  social  witness."  It  further 
read: 

"He  has  provided  leadership  on  a 
variety  of  criminal  justice  concerns 
and  has  spoken  out  against  the  death 
penalty  and  the  over-use  of  imprison- 
ment in  North  Carolina." 

Estill,  a  recent  first  vice-president  of 
the  NCCC,  will  succeed  the  Rev.  Thomas 
L.  Law  of  Raleigh,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Estill 


The  Rev.  Collins  Kilburn  is  execu- 
tive direcor  of  the  council.  At  the  May 
11  meeting,  he  called  for  churches  to 
project  a  vision  of  economic  justice. 
He  said,  "Too  many  of  our  church 
people  and  pastors  simply  do  not  see 
the  implications  of  Christian  faith  for 
issues  of  economic  policy.  We  respond 
to  poverty  with  deeds  of  charity.  And 
that  is  wonderful.  But  along  with  the 
charity  we  need  to  become  advocates 
of  just  and  human  economic  structures." 

The  NCCC  is  a  cooperative  agency 
made  up  of  25  denominational  bodies 
and  seven  individual  congregations. 
The  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  belonged  to  the  council  since 
its  founding  in  1935.  Bishop  Edwin  A. 
Penick  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
council  and  served  as  its  president 
during  1941-43. 

Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill,  62,  is  a 


native  of  Lexington,  Ky.  He  holds  his 
undergraduate  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  and  received  his 
Bachelor's  of  Divinity  from  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  School  in  Cambridge. 
He  holds  advanced  degrees  in  theology 
from  Vanderbilt  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  and  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

He  was  elected  bishop  coadjutor  of 
this  diocese  in  1982  and  succeeded  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Fraser  as  bishop  in 
1983.  Estill  came  here  from  St.  Michael's 
and  All  Angels,  Dallas.  Before  that,  he 
was  also  rector  of  churches  in  Kentucky 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  dean  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Alexandria,  Va.  He  is  married 
to  Joyce  Haynes,  and  they  have  three 
children.  • 


Diocese  gets  grant  for  AIDS  home 


A  $56,922  grant  has  been  given  the 
diocese  to  help  start  and  operate  a  fam- 
ily care  home  for  people  with  AIDS. 

The  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont  Foundation 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  made  the  grant  to 
Bishop  Robert  Estill's  discretionary 
fund. 

The  family  care  home  will  be  in  an 
attractive  house  in  a  safe  residential 
neighborhood  in  Raleigh.  The  place  of- 
fers spacious  back  and  front  yards  and 
ground  for  a  large  garden.  Because  the 
house  has  previously  been  used  for 
family  care,  there  are  no  licensing  pro- 
blems. 

Objectives  of  the  new  home  are: 

1.  To  provide  a  stable,  healthy  home 
for  the  lifetime  of  persons  with  AIDS. 

2.  To  coordinate  and  monitor  health 
and  medical  services  for  residents. 
Nursing  care  will  be  available  on  an 
as-needed  basis. 

3.  To  help  health-care  providers 
place  persons  with  AIDS  in  a  safe,  well- 
run  living  situation. 

The  Raleigh  home  is  named  Scott's 
Place  in  honor  of  a  well-known  and 
respected  Durham  community  leader, 
Scott  Husted,  who  died  of  AIDS  in 
1988. 

The  family  care  home— which  could 
open  as  soon  as  this  fall  if  all  goes 
well— is  the  result  of  two  years  of 
work  by  the  ecumenical  Wake  County 
AIDS  Coalition. 

Wake  County  has  101  reported  cases 
of  AIDS— 13%  of  the  total  diagnosed 
and  reported  in  North  Carolina— and 
projections  are  that  as  many  as  40  per- 
sons with  AIDS  may  need  a  place  like 
Scott's  Place  within  three  years.  The 
statewide  picture  is  serious  too:  The 


744  cases  of  AIDS  known  as  of  Jan. 
30,  place  North  Carolina  21st  in  the 
nation. 

Scott's  House  is  intended  not  only  as 
a  place  to  serve  Wake  County  people 
with  AIDS,  but  as  a  model  for  other 
communities.  The  Rev.  James  Lewis, 
active  in  the  Wake  County  efforts, 
says  that  places  like  Scott's  House  are 
needed  in  every  community  and  that 


"It's  important  to  relate  this  project 
and  AIDS  housing  to  the  big  picure  of 
housing  in  this  country.  There  are  peo- 
ple on  the  street  looking  for  a  place  to 
live.  There  are  persons  living  in  unsafe 
situations.  There  are  people  who've  just 
got  out  of  institutions.  There  are  the 
working  poor." 

As  factors  in  the  housing  crunch, 
Lewis  cites  the  nationwide  disappear- 


each  community  has  what  it  takes  to 
replicate  the  model.  Lewis,  director  of 
Christian  Social  Ministries  for  the 
diocese,  said: 


ance  of  single-room-occupancy  units, 
the  conversion  of  subsidized  housing 
into  condos  and  the  reduction  of  fed- 
eral subsidized  housing  money  from 


about  $32  billion  in  1980  to  the  present 
$6  billion. 

For  persons  interested  in  starting  a 
housing  project  for  persons  with  AIDS, 
Lewis  mentions  five  key  points: 

1.  "The  greatest  source  from  which 
to  work  is  a  Gospel  that  has  to  do 
with  compassion  and  healing  and 
reconciliation."  The  fear  surrounding 
AIDS  can  only  be  overcome  by  some- 
thing as  powerful  as  the  Gospel,  Lewis 
said. 

2.The  resources  are  available  every- 
where. "There  are  a  lot;of  good  people 
out  there  in  the  churches  and  in  the 
communities,"  he  said.  He  specifically 
cited  the  diocese's  Task  Force  on  AIDS, 
chaired  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Parsley, 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Charlotte. 

3.  "Along  with  the  frustration  and 
tension,  expect  a  lot  of  fun,"  he  said. 
"The  fun  comes  in  the  kind  of  people 
you  meet  and  in  seeing  the  job  get 
done.  You  will  get  energy  from  this 
work." 

4.  Don't  expect  to  get  everything  done 
all  at  once,  it  will  take  time. 

5.  AIDS  housing,  and  all  housing 
problems,  are  also  legislative  issues  in- 
volving the  General  Assembly  in  Ra- 
leigh and  Congress.  These  are  the  bod- 
ies which  set  policy,  devise  programs 
and  allocate  monies  without  which  no 
overall  and  long-run  solution  will  be 
found. 

Anyone  wishing  information  on 
Scott's  House  or  on  diocese-related 
housing  efforts  for  AIDS  people  and 
others  is  invited  to  contact  Lewis  at 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Caroli- 
na, P.O.  Box  17025,  Raleigh,  NC  27619; 
(919)  787-6313.  • 
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The  simple  way  Episcopalians  pray 


By  Garrison  Keillor 

I  got  into  the  Episcopal  church  one 
summer  living  in  Copenhagen  when  I 
suddenly  became  lonely  for  English.  I 
had  gotten  good  enough  in  Danish  to 
be  able  to  say  things  like  "Yes,  thank 
you,  I  have  it  well  to  be  the  weather 
and  we  well  shall  enjoy  to  possess  the 
summer  here.  It  is  delightful  for  me 
for  speaking  on  Danish  and  find  your 
wife  extremely  amusing,"  but  I  missed 


tent  on  finding  the  famous  Mermaid 
statue,  which  they  know  from  their 
map  is  nearby  and  which  they  imag- 
ine to  be  as  big  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
but  which  turns  out  to  be  a  small  damp 
sad  person  in  the  midst  of  a  personali- 
ty crisis.  Gefion,  well  armored,  hold- 
ing her  whip  high,  getting  the  job  done, 
is  more  like  Danish  women  today. 

I  never  went  to  an  Episcopal  church 
before  in  my  life,  but  there  I  was  in 
Denmark,  and  when  it  comes  to  wor- 
ship, the  English  language  has  always 


osity.  They  were  stodgy  and  warbly 
and  wonderful  in  every  way,  and  I 
walked  home  from  mass  feeling  re- 
juvenated, whistling  a  Fats  Waller 
tune,  and  making  up  words  to  it. 

I'm  slow  to  anger,  don't  covet  or  lust. 

No  sins  of  pride  except  sometimes  I 
really  must. 

Episcopalian,  saving  my  love  for  you. 

The  theology's  easy,  the  liturgy  too. 

Just  stand  up  and  kneel  down  and 
say  what  the  others  do. 

Episcopalian,  saving  my  love  for  you. 


A  bearded  Keillor  swings  and  sways  in  his  "A  Prairie  Home  Companion"  radio  days. 


English  and  often  recited  stuff  as  I  hiked 
around  that  stately  gray  city,  like  Bible 
verses  and  sonnets  and  country  songs, 
for  the  beauty  of  them,  and  one  Sunday 
morning,  hearing  the  bells,  got  dressed 
up  and  marched  over  to  St.  Alban's,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  Langelinie  park 
from  the  statue  of  the  Little  Mermaid, 
near  the  moat  and  the  great  star-shaped 
medieval  earthworks  called  Kastellet. 
All  the  tour  buses  stop  there.  The  mu- 
seum of  the  Danish  Resistance  is  just 
across  the  lawn,  and  next  door  is  the 
fountain  of  Gefion,  one  of  the  most 
massive  and  exciting  fountains  in  the 
world,  in  which  the  lady,  having  turn- 
ed her  four  brothers  into  oxen,  carves 
out  the  land  of  Denmark  with  a  single- 
bottom  plow.  Most  Americans  walk 
right  past  this  magnificent  fountain 
and  hardly  see  it,  because  they  are  in- 


been  real  important  to  me.  We  didn't 
speak  in  tongues  in  the  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren back  in  Minnesota,  just  English, 
same  as  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  so 
in  I  went  that  Sunday  and  then  every 
Sunday  thereafter.  A  few  Americans 
were  there,  obviously  American,  ear- 
nest, anxious  to  please,  to  befriend,  to 
share,  to  be  relevant,  but  most  of  the 
worshippers  were  Brits,  including  a 
bunch  of  tweed-clad  couples  in  their 
early  seventies  who  strode  in  like  they'd 
just  killed  a  fox  that  morning  and  knelt 
down,  addressed  the  Lord,  got  the 
thing  done  and  taken  care  of,  and  got 
up  and  went  home  to  dine  on  beef.  I 
liked  them.  They  said,  "Keillor,  that's 
a  Scottish  name,  isn't  it?"  "Uh,  yes,  it 
is."  "Mmmmmhmmm.  Very  good.  But 
you're  American."  "Yes."  "Mmmm- 
hmmm."  And  that  satisfied  their  curi- 


Anglicanism  was  what  J.N.  Darby 
and  the  early  Plymouth  Brethren  re- 
volted against  in  1831,  for  its  worldli- 
ness,  its  lack  of  prophetic  vision  and 
lack  of  millenialist  fervor  for  the  Sec- 
ond Coming  of  Christ,  its  unholy  union 
with  the  state,  and  when  they  pulled 
out  of  communion  and  became  the 
Brethren,  they  took  nothing  Anglican 
with  them.  They  left  behind  the  Gothic 
architecture,  the  chanting  and  choral 
music,  the  liturgy,  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  the  high  altar,  the  clerical  gar- 
ments, incense,  candles,  statuary,  the 
kneeling  and  blessing,  the  bowing  and 
genuflecting,  and  every  other  scrap  of 
papist  paraphenalia.  At  Grace  &  Truth 
Gospel  Hall,  on  14th  Avenue  South  in 
Minneapolis,  where  I  attended  every 
Sunday  for  twenty  years,  the  walls 
were  white  and  bare,  the  seats  plain, 


facing  a  small  table  in  the  middle  with 
bread  and  wine  on  it.  No  musical  instru- 
ment was  allowed.  Men  stood  up  as 
the  spirit  moved  and  read  from  Scrip- 
ture or  prayed  impromptu  prayers— 
the  thought  of  reading  a  prayer  off  the 
page  seemed  weak  and  unmanly— or 
called  for  a  hymn  from  the  Little 
Flock  hymnbook,  which  contained 
plain,  modest  doctrinally-correct  verses 
sung  to  a  few  plain  melodies  and  none 
of  Protestantism's  greatest  hits.  Sunday- 
morning  meeting  lasted  up  to  two 
hours,  and  the  mood  of  it  was  solemn, 
plain,  with  long  silences.  A  boy  who 
grew  up  in  the  Brethren  is  an  easy 
mark  for  the  Episcopalians:  they  march 
into  the  dim  cathedral  chanting  ancient 
things  in  their  beady  gowns  and  blow- 
ing smoke  at  him  and  next  thing  you 
know  he  is  reading  prayers  out  of  a 
book. 

/  bless  myself  with  a  flick  of  the  wrist. 

You'd  never  know  I  was  raised 
fundamentalist. 

Episcopalian,  saving  my  love  for  you. 

I  don't  have  the  manual  dexterity  to 
be  a  true  Episcopalian,  who  must  jug- 
gle the  prayer  book,  hymnal,  and  the 
order  of  service,  and  sometimes  a 
special  mimeographed  Kyrie  or  Sanc- 
tus;  the  music  sounds  thin  and  sharp 
to  someone  brought  up  on  the  Wesleys; 
the  bowing  and  kneeling  are  odd— in 
the  Brethren  we  just  clomped  in  and 
sat  down,  and  there  was  no  incense  in 
the  air,  just  cologne,  and  no  statuary 
(though  some  of  our  members  were 
less  lively  than  others);  and  then  if,  on 
top  of  that,  the  sermon  is  about  revo- 
lutionizing our  awareness  of  homeless 
gay  handicapped  Nicaraguans,  the 
Episcopal  church  is  more  exotic  to  me 
than  anything  in  Scandinavia. 

There's  white  folks  and  black,  and 
gay  and  morose, 

Some  male  Anglo  Saxons  but  we 
watch  them  pretty  close. 

Episcopalian,  saving  my  love  for  you. 

Back  in  Minnesota,  where  words 
like  "tuna  hotdish'"  or  "chicken,"  or 
"Lutheran"  always  got  a  laugh  and  a 
great  joke  might  be  one  about  Luther- 
ans eating  tuna  hotdish  and  feeding 
the  rest  to  their  chickens,  "Episcopa- 
lian" was  also  mighty  funny,  especially 
if  a  Lutheran  became  one.  To  me  and 
to  my  little  radio  congregation,  a  Lake 
Wobegonian  moving  to  Minneapolis 
and  turning  Episcopalian  was  a  case  of 
social  climbing  straight  up  the  hill,  no 
doubt  about  it.  Our  clear  picture  of 
Episcopalians  was  of  wealthy  people, 
Yale  graduates,  worshipping  God  in 
extremely  good  taste.  Episcopalian  was 
the  church  in  wingtips,  the  church  of 
the  Scotch  and  soda.  So,  when  I  mov- 
ed to  New  York  and  walked  into  Holy 
Apostles,  I  was  surprised  to  see  no  suits. 
Nobody  was  well  dressed.  A  congre- 
gation of  a  hundred  souls  on  lower 
Ninth  Avenue,  a  church  with  no  park- 
See  Keillor  page  8 
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The  lessons  of  the  scalpel 


By  Carol  V.  Oppel 

I  am  finished.  A  few  hours  ago,  I 
picked  up  my  new  prescription  glasses, 
had  them  fitted,  and  brought  them 
home.  They  look  innocent  and  natural 
sitting  on  the  kitchen  counter.  Unlike 
their  predecessors,  which  held  me  hos- 
tage from  daybreak  to  bedtime,  I  need 
these  glasses  mainly  to  drive,  watch 
movies  and  television,  and  to  sharpen 
objects  in  the  distance.  They  are  the  fi- 
nal product  of  a  long  journey  into  light. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  I  began  the 
surgical  procedure  called  radial  kerato- 
tomy.  The  surgery  corrects  nearsighted- 
ness with  a  series  of  precisely  planned 
and  measured  radial  incisions  around 
the  center  of  the  cornea.  These  incisions 
cause  the  cornea  to  flatten  and  change 
shape,  allowing  light  to  focus  more 
sharply  on  the  retina.  Normal  vision 
is  20/20;  my  pre-operative  vision  read 
20/2000.  My  vision  after  surgery  is 
20/60+  in  one  eye,  20/40+  in  the  other. 

Hours  of  thought  and  consultation 
went  into  my  decision  to  have  surgery, 
including  four  months  spent  with  the 
opthalmic  surgeon  trying  every  type  of 
contact  lens  on  the  market,  and  some 
still  in  development.  My  vision  had 
worsened  since  a  checkup  the  year 
before,  and  thicker,  heavier  glasses 
were  uncomfortable  and  hard  to  keep 
on  my  nose.  It  had  become  more  dif- 
ficult to  talk  with  people,  to  translate 
what  passed  between  us  through  such 
a  cumbersome  wall.  Often,  I  returned 
home  after  time  spent  with  friends, 
exhausted  from  the  effort,  my  eyes 
blurry  and  worn  out.  I  knew  they 
would  be  more  of  a  handicap  as  I  aged. 

I  was  allergic  to  all  the  contacts. 
Resigned  to  my  vision  as  it  was,  I  re- 
turned the  last  trial  pair  to  the  surgeon's 
office.  It  was  then  that  he  mentioned 
radial  keratotomy.  I  was  dumbstruck. 
I  was  a  prime  candidate  for  success, 
he  told  me— highly  motivated,  with 
corneal  curvatures  well-suited  to  the 
procedure.  My  age,  46,  was  a  plus, 
because  the  slow  healing  would  help 
allow  the  cornea  to  retain  its  new 
shape. 

Nobody  rushed  me.  The  surgeon 
and  his  technician  answered  every 
question  I  had,  insisting  that  I  form  a 
clear  picture  of  expectations  as  well  as 


consequences.  They  didn't  promise  me 
20/20,  because  of  my  severe  nearsight- 
edness. However,  they  said  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  correction  was  possible. 
For  nine  months  I  pondered  whether 
radial  keratotomy  was  worth  the  risk. 
It  was.  Now,  without  glasses,  I  can 
read  soup-can  labels,  chart  the  pro- 


knew.  My  vision  was  not  perfect  any- 
more. Five  times,  five  slides.  I  persist- 
ed, not  sure  where  the  slides  would 
stop,  hopeful  that  each  successive  pro- 
cedure would  bring  me  closer  to  the 
vision  I  longed  for  since  childhood. 
I  have  landed  safely.  My  vision  is 
near  perfect.  And  along  the  way,  I 


gress  of  a  magnolia  tree  in  my  back- 
yard, and  ,  on  sunny  days  from  the 
bow  of  my  husband's  boat,  see  to  the 
horizon.  Recently,  a  guest  dropped  a 
cocktail  peanut  on  our  richly  patterned 
rug.  Out  of  the  crowd  that  scrambled 
to  find  it,  I  emerged  the  victor. 

My  new  vision  was  won  with  five 
separate  surgical  procedures  over  a 
five-month  period.  The  surgeon  work- 
ed slowly  and  cautiously,  to  avoid 
overcorrecting,  building  to  12  incisions 
in  each  eye.  Each  time,  as  the  inci- 
sions began  to  heal,  my  vision  regress- 
ed from  the  perfect  20/20  I  saw  when 
the  patch  was  removed  24  hours  after 
surgery.  I  had  been  warned  I  would 
regress.  Regardless,  each  slide  was  an 
emotional  ride  backwards.  They  were 
slow  slides,  each  day  revealing  a  little 
more  accuracy  lost.  A  visit  to  the 
surgeon  would  confirm  what  I  already 


learned  to  see  where  before  I  did  not 
know  to  look,  to  perceive  beyond  old 
boundaries. 

...  I  learned  to  listen  to  God's  quiet 
voice  that  drew  me  to  trust  him  pre- 
sent in  those  who  use  their  skills  to 
make  life  better  for  others.  In  a  blur  of 
flesh  and  light,  I  saw  the  surgeon's  or- 
dinary fingers  guide  a  tiny  instrument 
down  into  my  eyes  and  bring  them 
sight.  God's  fingers. 

...  I  learned  to  take  hold  of  love 
offered,  that  it  is  an  affront  to  God  to 
ignore  him  as  he  stands  beside  us. 
During  each  procedure,  the  surgeon's 
skilled  technician  took  firm  hold  of  my 
hand.  No  restraints  held  me  as  I  lay, 
drugged  with  Valium,  on  the  surgical 
lounge.  I  was  awake  and  aware;  she 
was  my  tie-line  to  grace. 

...  I  learned  to  see  God  in  places 
where  I  did  not  know  he  existed.  In  a 


dream  before  the  fourth  surgery,  I 
heard  the  words,  "You  will  know  me 
by  my  light."  The  next  morning  as  he 
prepared  my  eye  for  surgery,  the  sur- 
geon reminded  me  to  focus  steadily 
on  a  tiny  light  in  the  machine  that 
loomed  above  my  head.  I  had  seen  it 
before.  This  time,  the  words  from  my 
dream  resurfaced  and  reassured.  Light 
from  light. 

...  I  learned  to  risk,  to  choose  life. 
The  surgeon's  partner  encouraged  me 
with  an  unwavering  commitment  and 
belief  in  his  associate's  ability  to  cor- 
rect my  poor  vision.  The  years  ahead 
will  be  better  for  you,  he  assured  me. 
His  confidence  gave  me  peace. 

.  .  I  learned  that  God  is  steadfastly 
available  in  friends.  Calls  I  made  for 
rides  to  and  from  surgery,  to  the  gro- 
cery, and  for  other  errands  during  re- 
covery, never  went  unheeded.  As  my 
eyes  healed,  my  daily  commentary  on 
the  miracle  I  was  living  must  at  times 
have  bored  my  friends.  But  they  never 
let  me  know. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  five  months 
of  surgery,  I  dreamed  I  was  riding  on 
a  Ferris  wheel.  I've  always  been  afraid 
of  Ferris  wheels.  I  rode  alone,  and  my 
seat  swung  gently  as  we  circled  up 
and  down.  Finally,  my  turn  came  to 
stop  at  the  top  as  passengers  were  let 
out  below.  It  was  dusk,  and  the  lights 
of  the  small-town  fair  lit  the  valley 
around  me.  I  could  see  in  the  distance 
a  house  at  the  top  of  a  hill;  a  light  in 
the  window  beckoned.  My  stay  at  the 
top  was  brief.  Then  it  was  time  to  des- 
cend and  get  off  or  take  on  a  passen- 
ger in  the  vacant  seat  beside  me.  Ea- 
gerly, I  moved  over  and  made  room 
for  the  next  person  in  line. 

I  have  been  to  the  house  where 
perfection  lives.  The  house  sits  on  the 
top  of  a  rocky  hill;  the  climb  up  is 
bruising  and  steep.  The  view  from  the 
porch  is  sharp  and  precise,  revealing 
all  the  eyes  can  know. 

I  have  made  the  climb  several  times, 
and  each  visit  has  ended  with  a  harrow- 
ing downhill  slide.  Each  slide  has  left 
me  closer  to  the  top,  and  I  am  secure 
now  on  a  ledge  just  below  the  crest. 

But  I  will  go  again.  And  this  time  I 
will  share  the  ride,  share  the  climb.  • 

Carol  V.  Oppel  is  a  Charlotte  writer  and 
communicant  of  Christ  Church. 
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ing  lot,  which  was  in  need  of  paint  and 
the  sanctuary  ceiling  showed  water 
damage,  but  which  managed  (I  learned 
the  next  week)  to  support  and  operate 
a  soup  kitchen  that  fed  a  thousand  New 
Yorkers  every  day,  more  than  a  million 
to  date.  Black  faces  in  the  sanctuary, 
old  people,  exiles  from  the  Midwest, 


the  lame  and  the  halt,  divorced  ladies, 
gay  couples:  a  real  good  anthology  of 
the  faith.  I  felt  glad  to  be  there.  When 
we  stood  for  prayers,  bringing  slowly 
to  mind  the  goodness  and  the  poverty 
of  our  lives,  the  lives  of  others,  the  life 
to  come,  it  brought  tears  to  your  eyes, 
the  simple  way  the  Episcopalians  pray. 

A  woman  stood  in  the  aisle,  to  the 
rear,  and  led  us  in  prayers,  stopping 


after  each  call  to  leave  a  long  silence 
where  anybody  could  breathe  a  word 
or  two  in  response— a  prayer  in  which 
the  people  fill  in  the  blanks.  She  called 
us  to  pray  for  the  Church  (help  this 
church,  God)  .  .  .  for  peace  and  justice 
in  the  world  (stop  the  drugs,  the  cor- 
ruption of  government)  .  .  .  for  all 
those  in  need  or  trouble  (for  the  sick 
and  the  dying)  .  .  .  for  all  who  seek  God 


(for  my  family  and  all  the  Plymouth 
Brethren)  .  .  .  for  all  those  who  have 
died  (Corinne,  the  people  on  the  Ira- 
nian airliner)  .  .  .  and  offer  our  thanks. 
Thanks  for  bringing  me  here.  Thank 
you.  • 

This  is  excerpted  with  permission  from 
We  Are  Still  Married— Stories  and  Let- 
ters, Garrison  Keillor,  Viking  Press,  1989. 
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Unbandaging  eyes  to  see  Haiti 


By  Ann  Folwell  Stanford 

Poet  Gwendolyn  Brooks  writes  about 
untying  the  blindfold  or  "unbandaging" 
the  eyes  as  a  means  of  approaching 
truth,  or  truths.  For  Brooks,  blindfolds 
are  the  norm  in  our  eulure,  and  the 
powerful  gesture  is  that  which  undoes 
bandages  and  allows  the  potentially 
hurtful  sight  of  a  wounded  and  wound- 
ing culture  to  "heal"  the  seer  into  a 
more  profound,  if  disturbing,  under- 
standing of  her  world. 

Nine  of  us  recently  flew  to  Haiti, 
ostensibly  to  work,  perhaps  even  to 
provide  small  help.  We  feared  that  we 
would  be  invasive,  taking  more  from 
an  already  impoverished  country  than 
we  would  bring  to  it.  We  were  right— 
we  did  take  more  than  we  could  pos- 
sibly bring,  but  we  saw  and  learned 
much  while  we  were  there.  Some  of 
us  worked  with  Habitat  for  Humanity 
building  a  small  storage  shed,  and 
some  of  us  performed  or  assisted  with 
surgery  in  a  mission  hospital,  but  pro- 
bably the  most  important  work  went 
on  in  our  heads  and  hearts— and  in  the 
unbandaging  of  our  sight. 

All  of  us  who  participated  in  Chapel 
of  the  Cross's  Haiti  mission  trip  were 
profoundly  moved  by  the  10  days  we 
spent  in  Port-au-Prince,  Leogane,  and 
Les  Cayes.  Not  only  did  we  meet  and 
talk  with  many  people  and  see  more 
than  we'd  ever  expected  to,  but  we 
had  the  chance  to  explore  our  own 
assumptions  and  prejudices  about  un- 
developed countries  and  their  citizens. 

We  learned  that  Haiti's  history  is  a 
story  of  colonization  and  revolt.  A 
slave-based  economy,  for  a  hundred 
years  Haiti  was  the  wealthiest  and 
most  productive  of  French  colonies  in 
the  New  World. 

However,  during  the  colonial  epoch, 
escaped  slaves  hid  in  the  mountains 
and  established  a  stable  community 
based  on  their  own  African  culture. 
After  13  years  of  struggle,  forces  led 
by  Touissant  L'Overture  succeeded  in 
driving  out  the  French,  and  Haiti 
became  the  first  black  republic  in  the 
world.  Internal  struggles  orginally  bet- 
ween ex-slaves  and  free  mulattoes 
have  continued  to  impede  Haiti's 
development,  and  contribute  to  what 
one  scholar  calls  a  "two-tiered"  socie- 
ty, from  the  class  system  (mulattoes 
and  blacks),  to  the  religious  (Roman 
Catholic  and  Voodoun),  the  language 
(French  and  Creole),  and  the  economic 
(millionaire  elites  and  urban/rural 
poor). 

Haiti  is  a  country  of  contrasts.  We 
were  left  as  breathless  by  pockets  of 
exquisite  vegetation  and  scenery  as  by 
the  harrowing  poverty.  And  it  is  har- 
rowing. In  urban  areas,  people  are 
crowded  into  one-room  shacks.  Open 
sewers  which  flood  during  the  rainy 
season  into  many  of  the  lower-lying 
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homes,  are  everywhere.  Rural  people 
flock  into  Port-au-Prince  in  search  of 
jobs,  unaware  that  for  every  one  job 
available,  there  are  a  hundred  people 
waiting  to  get  it. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  Haiti's  6  ' 
million  inhabitants  live  in  rural  areas 
where  the  annual  per-capita  income  is 
$80-100.  Haiti's  literacy  rate  is  10-15%. 
Out  of  every  1000  live  births,  140  in- 
fants will  die,  and  the  life  expectancy 
of  the  average  Haitian  is  47  years. 

Erosion  and  massive  deforestation, 
political  corruption  and  violence,  rural 
poverty  and  urban  unemployment,  un- 
checked population  growth  and  pres- 
sure on  land  sources,  extensive  interna- 
tional debts,  understaffed  health  care 
systems,  the  high  prevalence  of  infec- 
tious diseases  and  the  high  illiteracy 


our  projects  run  the  risk  of  failing  or 
falling  into  disuse.  "Blancs  come, 
blancs  go"  is  a  common  Haitian  saying 
evolved  from  long  years  of  experience. 

Much  missionary  activity  goes  on  in 
Haiti's  schools,  clinics,  hospitals,  and 
cottage  industries.  While  such  projects 
provide  relief  to  Haiti's  desperate 
poverty,  they  usually  deal  more  with 
poverty's  symptoms  than  its  causes. 
Further,  the  attempt  to  overlay  one 
culture  with  another  replicates  the  pat- 
tern of  colonization.  One  of  our  group, 
Suzanne  Jackson,  characterized  the 
forced  fusion  of  Haitian-U.S.  cultures 
as  strained  and  unsuccessful.  (She  is  a 
graduate  student  in  the  UNC  School  of 
Public  Health.) 

However,  we  did  see  several  mis- 
sions that  appeared  to  have  a  deep  re- 


Haiti's  overwhelming  problems? 

We  were  heartened  to  spend  time 
with  two  women  who  had  been 
traveling  throughout  Haiti  for  two 
years  trying  to  understand  what  work- 
ed and  why.  They  studied  health, 
education,  agriculture,  and  economic 
development  projects,  some  religious 
and  some  not.  They  concluded  that 
the  project  itself  isn't  of  primary  con- 
cern. What  is  of  utmost  importance  is 
that  the  project  evolve  from  the  Hai- 
tian people  themselves.  Those  projects 
that  seemed  to  have  the  most  potential 
had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  listening 
and  developing  indigenous  leadership 
before  the  first  well  was  dug  or  the 
clinic  opened  its  doors. 

Jim  McCarthy,  a  medical  student  on 
the  trip,  commented  that  he  had  ex- 


ln  Haiti:  What  works?  What  is  helpful?  What  is  destructive? 


rate  make  Haiti's  problems  seem  al- 
most insurmountable. 

We  were  confronted  with  the  issue 
of  social  change:  What  works?  In  what 
ways  are  attempts  to  help  destructive? 
In  what  ways  are  they  genuinely  help- 
ful? Our  evenings  were  spent  in  rich 
discussion  with  one  another  and  with 
various  groups  of  people  who,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  were  attempting  to  effect 
change  in  Haiti. 

We  toured  hospitals,  clinics  and 
schools,  but  we  also  saw  many  empty 
buildings— potential  economic  develop- 
ment or  education  projects  shut  down 
for  lack  of  expertise,  relevance  or 
funds.  More  than  once  we  were  told 
that  when  the  blanc  (any  non-Haitian, 
but  especially  white-skinned  people) 
enter  Haiti  and  other  underdeveloped 
areas  with  our  ideas  of  what  will  work, 


spect  and  appreciation  for  Haitian  peo- 
ple and  culture.  We  visited  a  Roman 
Catholic  hospital  and  clinic  in  Cite 
Soleil,  a  two-square-mile  landfill  where 
250,000  people  live  in  what  has  been 
called  the  worst  slum  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  The  hospital  serves  a  real 
need  there,  along  with  food  programs 
and  cottage  industries. 

Holy  Trinity  Cathedral  and  School— 
an  Episcopal  mission  in  the  heart  of 
Port  au  Prince— is  decorated  with  bril- 
liant murals  and  seems  infused  with 
the  art  and  spirit  of  Haitian  people. 

Habitat  for  Humanity  seeks  ways  to 
help  people  help  themselves  and  has 
struggled  to  understand  how  it  can 
best  help  internationally.  Some  of  their 
international  projects  have  worked 
well,  others  not  so  well.  What,  how- 
ever, will  really  get  at  the  cause  of 


pected,  on  returning  home,  to  be  over- 
whelmed and  depressed  by  American 
opulence.  Instead,  he  said,  "I  began  to 
realize  the  impoverishment  of  our  own 
society— our  loneliness  and  fear.  Peo- 
ple seemed  somehow  empty." 

Perhaps  the  unbandaging  of  our  eyes 
so  that  what  we  see  and  hear  moves 
deeply  into  our  minds  and  hearts  and 
imaginations,  is  the  beginning  not  only 
of  social  change  for  our  oppressed 
sisters  and  brothers,  but  of  our  own 
healing  as  well.  • 

Ann  Stanford  teaches  literature  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Medicine  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  She  is  a 
communicant  of  Chapel  of  the  Cross, 
where  her  husband  David  is  associate 
for  campus  ministry. 


ECW  /  from  page  1 

tion  in  July:  "Inspire  other  by  serving 
them  and  leading  them  to  seek,  follow, 
and  serve  Jesus  Christ  through  mem- 
bership in  his  church." 

The  second  Mission  Imperative, 
"Develop  and  promote  educational  sys- 
tems and  resources  which  support  the 
ministry  of  the  people  of  God,"  was 
the  topic  of  a  workshop  conducted  by 
Dr.  Prezell  R.  Robinson,  president  of 
St.  Augustine's  College  in  Raleigh.  Dr. 
Robinson  said  that  education  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  Episcopal  Church,  through  its 
eight  colleges,  teaches  how  to  live  the 
life  of  a  Christian.  But  he  cautioned 
that  Christian  education  should  teach 
not  so  much  about  the  church  and  its 
liturgy  as  about  living  out  the  true 
spirit  and  meaning  of  faith. 

The  third  workshop,  based  on  the 
Mission  Imperative,  "Strengthen  and 
affirm  the  partnership  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  with  the  Anglican  Communion 
in  proclaiming  and  serving  God's  king- 


by  Peggy  Manly,  ECW  Secretary  of 
Devotional  Life,  and  by  AFP-designed 
Power  House  of  Prayer  workshops,  in 
which  participants  learn  about  and  use 
prayer  techniques. 

The  urgent  need  for  better  steward- 
ship of  the  earth's  resources  was 
stressed  by  Scott  Evans  in  a  workshop 
based  on  the  sixth  Mission  Imperative: 
"Act  in  faithful  stewardship  in  response 
to  the  biblical  teaching  of  the  right  use 
of  God's  creation."  Evans  presented  a 
long  list  of  pollutants,  one  of  the  worst 
being  nonbiodegradable  disposable 
diapers.  Stressing  that  it  is  time  to  act, 
she  said  that  each  person  can  make  a 
difference:  by  discontinuing  the  use  of 
pollutants  such  as  styrofoam,  aerosol 
sprays  and  toxic  plant  sprays;  by  pro- 
moting the  building  and  use  of  mass 
transit,  a  change  in  air  conditioning 
methods,  use  of  recycling  techniques; 
and  by  writing  letters  and  keeping 
abreast  of  legislation.  She  offered  re- 
sources such  as  a  speakers'  bureau  for 
parish  education. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Midyette,  rector 


President  Mittie  Landi:  "a  positive  tone"  for  meeting. 


dom  throughout  the  world,"  dealt  with 
the  Anglican  Fellowship  of  Prayer. 
Mildred  Green,  diocesan  representa- 
tive of  the  AFP,  described  the  origin  of 
the  group  and  what  it  offers  individ- 
uals and  parishes  to  encourage  a  life  of 
prayer.  Since  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
Browning  has  set  aside  1989  as  a  year 
of  prayer  and  preparation  for  a  decade 
of  evangelism,  prayer  is  particularly 
important  in  the  diocese  this  year,  and 
is  being  furthered  by  a  prayer  network 
requested  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Estill,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  set  up 


of  St.  Philip's,  gave  the  visitors  a  tour 
of  the  Urban  Ministries  Center  next  to 
the  church.  The  center  is  a  living  monu- 
ment to  the  work  of  the  United  Thank 
Offering.  In  1984  the  UTO  granted  St. 
Philip's  $25,000  for  its  urban  ministries. 
Starting  with  that  money,  the  church 
sought  and  was  awarded  funds  by  many 
other  groups  until  it  was  able  to  build 
a  million-dollar  building  on  its  proper- 
ty. Owned  and  operated  by  Urban  Min- 
istries of  Durham,  Inc.,  the  center  hous- 
es six  separate,  self-governing  ministries: 
two  advocacy  and  financial  assistance 


Bishop  Robert  Estill  installs  ECW  officers. 

programs,  a  help  hotline,  a  food  pantry, 
clothes  closet,  Meals  on  Wheels,  and  a 
soup  kitchen.  A  night  shelter  is  located 
nearby.  The  soup  kitchen,  operated  by 
St.  Philip's  with  a  a  full-time  director 
and  300  volunteers,  serves  three  meals 
a  day.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  soup  kit- 
chen begun  with  the  help  of  St.  Philip's 
churchwomen  ten  years  ago. 

A  banquet  at  Durham's  Omni  Hotel 
Tuesday  night  featured  as  speaker  the 
Rev.  Dennis  Campbell,  Dean  of  the 
Duke  University  Divinity  School. 
Campbell  spoke  of  the  trend  of  good 
students  avoiding  the  helping  profes- 
sions and  heading  toward  high-paying 
ones.  He  said  that  churches  and  church 
people  should  actively  recruit  excellent 
candidates  for  ordination,  to  become 
the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  church 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Wednesday's  speakers  acquainted 
listeners  with  various  diocesan  institu- 
tions and  activities,  including  the  lob- 
bying of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  on  social  issues,  the  chap- 
laincy of  St.  Mary's  College,  Penick 
Home,  Duke  University  Episcopal  Fel- 
lowship, a  prison  ministry,  social  work 
in  Duke's  AIDS  clinic,  and  the  resour- 
ces offered  at  St.  John's  House. 

United  Thank  Offering  Chair  Ellen 
Forsyth  reported  that  the  UTO  in  its 
1987-88  drive  had  raised  over  $66,700 
and  in  the  last  10  years  has  collected 
over  a  half  million  dollars  from  this 
diocese.  A  centennial  UTO  grant  to  the 
bishop  will  be  used  to  produce  a  land 
stewardship  educational  video,  "May 
This  Home  Be  Safe,"  and  to  aid  a 
young  mother  and  her  three  children 
with  housing. 

A  budget  of  $27,100  was  accepted, 
with  $17,200  to  go  to  outreach  within 
and  outside  of  the  diocese. 

During  the  business  session  the 
ECW,  which  started  the  meeting  as 
the  Episcopal  Churchwomen,  became 
the  Episcopal  Church  Women,  to  bring 
its  name  in  line  with  that  of  the  na- 
tional group.  Another  constitutional 
change  was  expansion  of  the  duties  of 
the  Coordinator  of  the  United  Thank 
Offering,  to  include  chairing  a  commit- 
tee that  evaluates  proposed  UTO 


grants  before  the  proposals  are  submit- 
ted to  the  bishop.  This  change  gives 
members  input  into  the  disposition  of 
UTO  grants. 

The  last  agenda  item  was  a  moving 
presentation  of  "You  Think  You  Know 
Me,"  a  dramatization  of  some  of  the 
struggles  women  face  today. 

A  celebration  of  the  eucharist  and 
renewal  of  baptismal  vows  concluded 
the  meeting.  Bishop  Estill  gave  his  an- 
nual address  as  the  sermon,  telling 
worshipers  that  their  calling  is  to  be 
faithful,  to  draw  strength  from  the 
eucharist  and  to  go  forth  rejoicing  and 
ready  to  witness.  He  then  installed 
these  new  officers:  Marian  Safriet, 
treasurer;  Nell  Finch,  devotional  life 
chair;  Hanna  Kitchin,  altar  work  chair; 
Gail  Fennimore,  pastoral  care  chair; 
Nancy  Jenkins,  church  periodical  club; 
Susan  Cherry,  yearbook;  and  convoca- 
tion chairpersons  Linn  Josey,  Rocky 
Mount;  Hennie  Gregory,  Raleigh;  Lucy 
Gray,  Durham;  Joan  Hope,  Winston- 
Salem;  and  Eva  Jones,  Charlotte. 

The  tone  and  subject  matter  of  this 
annual  meeting  were  in  sharp  contrast 
to  those  of  last  year,  which  focused  on 
such  issues  as  women's  equality  in  the 
church  and  in  society,  equality  of  job 
opportunity,  the  church's  paternalism. 
The  differentness  of  the  meeting  re- 
flects the  diverse  concerns  of  Episcopal 
women  themselves,  women  from  many 
backgrounds,  ages,  and  walks  of  life. 
President  Landi  summed  it  up  with 
these  words:  "I  felt  that  this  meeting 
should  have  a  positive  tone,  and  it  did. 
I  think  it  did  a  good  job  of  affirming 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  traditional 
mode— recognizing  the  value  in  the  tra- 
ditional service  role— without  turning 
our  backs  on  the  new  problems." 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  in 
Burlington  on  April  25,  1990,  with  a 
one-day  format  to  try  to  ease  the  ex- 
pense of  attending  the  meeting  and  the 
difficulty  working  women  have  of  tak- 
ing off  more  than  a  day  from  work.  • 

Judy  Lane,  a  freelance  writer,  is  a  com- 
municant of  St.  John's,  Charlotte,  and  a 
member  of  the  diocesan  Communications 
Commission. 
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Letters 


Responds  to  revolution  call 

Tom  Feamster's  article  calling  for 
revolution  in  the  church  moves  me  to 
respond.  I  hope  to  both  support  and 
contribute  to  this  discussion.  I  do  this 
with  no  hope  for  change  in  the  insti- 
tution. I  write  because  when  I  write 
or  speak  my  truth  there  is  a  change,  a 
revolution,  in  me.  In  our  culture  it  is 
always  revolutionary  to  be  vulnerable, 
to  speak  one's  truth.  I  thank  Tom  for 
his  revolutionary  and  vulnerable  article. 
It  was  exciting,  as  a  partially  exiled 
parishioner,  to  hear  a  priest  say  that 
the  church  "is  part  and  parcel  twin 
sister  of  an  oppressive  system.  .  .man- 
aged and  controlled  by  the  same  in- 
fluence as  other  institutions— money." 
I  imagine  it  to  be  pretty  scary  to  be  a 
priest  saying  that.  It  certainly  seems 
to  be  a  step  on  Tom's  part  toward  the 
revolution  he  says  the  church  only 
talks  about  but  does  not  live.  We  do 
not  live  the  revolution,  Tom  believes, 
because  "we  have  been  seduced  by 
our  own  needs  to  have  it  both  ways": 
to  talk  revolution  because  it  is  theolog- 
ically, morally,  spiritually  and  politi- 
cally "correct",  but  still  to  live  securely 
in  our  wealth,  without  any  real  revol- 
ution either  in  our  institutions  or  in 
our  personal  lives.  As  Tom  so  beauti- 
fully points  out,  "to  change  would  be 
costly,  painful  and  scary  as  hell."  My 
question  is,  why?  Why  are  we  seduc- 
ed by  our  needs  to  be  both  "correct" 


and  secure?  Why  is  a  revolutionary 
Christian  lifestyle  so  scary? 

I  think  it  is  because  true  Christiani- 
ty demands  physical,  emotional  and 
spiritual  vulnerability.  To  get  vulner- 
able for  most  of  us  means  to  get  in 
touch  with  buried  and  unmet  needs 
for  intimacy,  respect,  joy  and  mean- 
ing. Those  needs  only  get  addressed ' 
when  we  deeply  connect  with  our- 
selves, each  other,  creation,  and  the 
source  of  life.  We  can't  buy  those 
kinds  of  connections.  But  in  this  cul- 
ture we  sure  as  hell  can  buy  a  huge 
variety  of  things  and  experiences  that 
can  divert  our  attention  and  numb  our 
feelings  so  that  we  don't  have  to  ex- 
perience our  needs  for  deep  connec- 
tion. To  live  a  revolutionary  Christian 
lifestyle  would  mean  to  confront  our 
pain,  our  emptiness,  our  fear.  Money 
is  the  great  insulator.  The  quest  for 
and  management  of  money  are  the 
great  diversionary  activities.  I  hurt 
when  I  see  the  time  and  attention  de- 
voted to  fundraising  and  budget  plan- 
ning in  the  church,  and  the  lack  of 
time  and  attention  devoted  to  explor- 
ing and  addressing  the  emotional  and 
spiritual  poverty  in  the  church  com- 
munity. 

To  be  fair,  money  is  not  the  only 
diversion  that  keeps  us  from  experi- 
encing our  deepest  needs  for  connec- 
tion and  meaning.  Workaholism  numbs 
the  pain  of  emotional  isolation  as  ef- 
fectively and  is  as  easily  engaged  in  by 


social  workers  as  by  bankers.  The  com- 
pulsive need  to  fill  totally  one's  time 
with  doing  good  works  usually  masks 
deeper  needs  to  be  profoundly  known 
and  loved. 

I  believe,  as  does  Tom,  that  some- 
how creating  communities— deep,  car- 
ing, utterly  vulnerable  experiences  of 
love  and  acceptance— is  part  of  the 
revolution  that  needs  to  take  place. 
Only  in  the  context  of  such  loving 
community  can  we  have  the  courage 
to  give  up  our  reliance  on  the  god  of 
wealth  and  material  security.  Only  in 
such  a  context  can  we  begin  to  radical- 
ly rely  on  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Elizabeth  and 
Mary. 

I  have  not  found  that  kind  of  com- 
munity in  the  church,  and  it  is  the 
lack  of  revolutionary  community  that 
distances  me  from  this  institution. 

Sally  Erickson 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro 


Setting  it  straight 

The  April  issue  (page  3)  contains  an 
article  titled  "St.  Anne's  Starts  Day 
Care."  This  article  would  have  been 
appropriate  in  1970  when  St.  Anne's 
first  started  its  very  successful  day 
care  program.  Today,  the  day  care 
has  a  full  time  director,  nine  teachers, 
and  an  enrollment  of  60  students. 


St.  Anne's  parishioners  have  pretty 
strong  feelings  about  the  day  care, 
because  it  has  opened  the  doors  to 
many  new  parishioners  and  has  main- 
tained a  valuable  role  in  our  ministry. 

Thank  you  for  setting  the  record 
straight. 

Chris  Burns, 
St.  Anne's,  Winston-Salem 


Issue  was  superb 

Thank  you!  The  April  issue  of  The 
Communicant  was  superb;  the  articles 
reflected  diversity,  stimulation  and 
quality.  In  a  time  of  primarily  shallow 
and  superficial  journalism,  the  people 
of  this  diocese  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
monthly  newspaper  which  presents 
depth  and  challenges  its  readers. 

Bett  Hargrave 
Grace  Church,  Lexington 


See  you  in  September! 

The  next  issue  of  The  Communicant 
will  be  published  in  September  and 
will  contain  coverage  of  the  June  18 
convention  on  electing  a  suffragan 
bishop,  a  special  section  on  events 
honoring  the  diocese's  bicentennial, 
the  first  in  a  series  of  personal  faith- 
essays  called  "Depositions,"  and  more. 


Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

Among  the  things  bishops  promise 
when  they  are  ordained  and  con- 
secrated is  to  take  part  and  share  in 
"the  councils  of  the  church."  It  is  also 
made  clear  that  you  are  becoming  "a 
bishop  of  the  church."  You  serve  in  a 
particular  diocese  or  as  a  coadjutor  or 
suffragan,  but  you  are  a  "bishop  in  the 
Church  of  God."  In  fact,  you  receive  a 
number  to  indicate  your  place  in  the 
succession  of  the  episcopate  in  this 
country.  (Mine  is  741.) 

Most  of  us  take  that  broader  respon- 
sibility seriously.  I  serve  on  three  na- 
tional church  bodies,  attend  the  General 
Convention,  House  of  Bishops  meetings 
and  Provincial  Synod,  as  well  as  taking 
part  in  an  occasional  gathering  of  the 
wider  Anglican  Communion— as  at  the 
Lambeth  Conference  in  Canterbury  in 
1988.  True,  this  is  time  away  from  my 
principal  responsibility  in  North  Caro- 
lina, but  I  believe  it  helps  our  diocese 
be  a  part  of  the  larger  church,  and  I 
believe  that  I,  and  others,  too,  clergy 
and  laity,  enrich  and  broaden  our  min- 
istries through  such  participation. 

It  works  on  the  local  congregational 


level  in  the  same  way.  Participation  in 
convocations,  diocesan  events  and  con- 
ventions and  meetings  and  seminars 
beyond  congregational  boundaries, 
strengthens  us  and,  through  us,  strength- 
ens our  congregations. 

Our  newly  expanded  Conference 
Center  is  a  marvelous  place  for  such 
events  and  is  a  spiritual  center  and 
meeting  place  which  belongs  to  all  of 
us.  Through  the  Venture  in  Mission 
(which  made  possible  the  first  part) 
and  the  current  ACTS  campaign,  we 
can  all  feel  a  sense  of  ownership  in 
that  place.  I  hope  every  member  of 
the  diocesan  family  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  a  conference  or  a 
retreat  there,  or  simply  drive  up  for  a 
visit.  Our  architect,  Kent  Cooper,  has 
done  a  superb  job  and,  as  with  the 
original  buildings,  McDevitt  and  Street 
has  constructed  the  buildings  with  ex- 
pertise and  with  care.  We  are  extreme- 
ly fortunate  to  have  the  personal  atten- 
tion and  involvement  of  Emmet  Sebrell, 
McDevitt  and  Street  vice  president 
and  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  Char- 
lotte. So,  too,  Bob  Darst,  chair  of  the 
Building  Committee  and  a  member  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro,  and  the  mem- 


bers of  the  committee  have  done  an 
outstanding  job. 

Like  a  number  of  dioceses,  we  do 
not  have  a  cathedral.  The  only  thing 
even  close  to  a  "cathedra"  (Bishop's 
seat)  is  the  Bishop's  Chapel  at  the  Dio- 


cesan House  in  Raleigh.  So,  the  Con- 
ference Center  at  Browns  Summit  is 
really  our  cathedral.  A  center  for  the 
diocese  and  a  constant  witness  to  our 
membership  in  the  larger  church.  That 
has  been  a  dream  many  of  us  have 
shared  over  the  past  years,  and  now, 
thanks  to  so  many  of  you,  it  is  a  reali- 
ty. I  would  be  very  remiss  were  I  not 
to  add  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
Women  of  the  diocese  have  been  the 
driving  force  over  these  formative 
years.  Without  their  leadership  and 
support,  it  would  not  be. 

When  you  are  baptized  or  at  a  con- 
firmation or  baptism  renew  your  bap- 
tismal vows,  you  promise,  "God  help- 
ing you,"  to  be  a  part  of  the  apostles' 
teaching  and  fellowship,  the  breaking 
of  bread  and  the  prayers."  Like  bish- 
ops, that  throws  you  into  the  larger 
body  of  the  church,  and  like  most 
bishops  I  know,  I  hope  you  take  that 
seriously  and  make  it  a  part  of  your 
life  as  a  Christian. 

Faithfully, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


May/June     198  9 
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Searching  for  a  suffragan  bishop 


The  search  is  underway  for  a  suf- 
fragan bishop  to  assist  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Estill. 

On  Oct.  6,  the  diocese's  Nominating 
Committee  will  meet  in  Raleigh  to 
consider  nominations  received  for  the 
woman  or  man  to  succeed  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.  as  suffragan  bishop. 

Dec.  6  is  the  deadline  for  the  com- 
mittee to  announce  the  names  of  at 
least  three  nominees.  These  must  be 
priests  and  must  be  acceptable  to  Bish- 
op Estill.  Tom  Fanjoy  of  Trinity,  States- 
ville,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

On  Jan.  25-27,  delegates  to  the 
diocesan  convention  in  Charlotte  will 
vote  on  a  suffragan  bishop.  Assuming 
convention  elects  a  suffragan  and  that 
she  or  he  obtains  the  necessary  con- 
sents, the  new  bishop  is  to  be  conse- 
crated on  April  28  in  Duke  University 
Chapel  in  Durham. 

(All  bishops-elect  must  obtain  the  as- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees and  diocesan  bishops  in  the 
church.) 

The  resolution  giving  the  go-ahead 
for  the  election  was  enacted  June  18  at 


a  special  convention  at  the  Conference 
Center  at  Browns  Summit. 

Delegates  made  two  amendments  to 
the  original  resolution  presented  by 
Jeannette  Hessell  of  Holy  Comforter, 
Burlington.  The  first  stipulated  that  the 
Nominating  Committee  be  "prepared 
to  implement  fully  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion policy  of  the  Diocese,  insuring  the 
consideration  of  qualified  women  can- 
didates." The  second  required  that  the 
committee  include  at  least  one  lay  per- 
son from  each  of  the  diocese's  seven 
convocations. 

With  those  amendments,  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  a  show  of  hands  of 
the  227  lay  and  94  clerical  delegates 
from  87  congregations. 

In  his  convention  address,  Bishop 
Estill  cited  ongoing  and  upcoming  work 
as  reasons  for  electing  a  suffragan  to 
serve  with  him.  The  bishop,  who  is  61 
and  in  his  seventh  year  as  diocesan,  said: 

"While  the  canons  require  that  I 
retire  when  I  am  72,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  retire  now,  or  for  the 
next  several  years.  Despite  the  success 
of  our  ACTS  campaign  which  has  rais- 


ed over  $4  million  to  this  point— twice 
as  much  as  ever  raised  before— we 
must  not  stop  short  of  our  total  goal  of 
$6.6  million.  Too  many  of  our  goals 
and  needs  would  remain  unmet  if  that 
were  to  happen." 

He  continued:  "There  is  still  much 
to  do,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  be  the  one 
to  hold  us  to  our  original  goal  and  to 
do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  the  monies 
we  had  planned  for  outreach,  new 
congregations  and  the  support  of  ex- 
isting congregations,  are  obtained." 

The  bishop  called  the  Conference 
Center,  with  its  new  youth  facilities 
funded  by  ACTS  "a  great  vehicle  for 
evangelism."  As  for  growth,  he  said 
the  diocese  "must  reach  out  and  make 
our  church  available  to  the  growing 
areas  of  our  diocese,  before  it  is  too 
late,  too  expensive  and  too  unwanted. 

"Because  of  those  things,  I  feel  that 
we  need  two  bishops." 

After  the  June  convention,  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  developed  a  suffra- 
gan profile  and  a  detailed  description 
of  the  ministry  of  the  new  assistant 
chief  pastor.  The  profile  states: 


"We  are  looking  for  the  most  qualified 
person  to  be  our  Suffragan,  without 
regard  to  age,  geographical  location, 
race  or  sex." 

The  suffragan  bishop's  duties  include 
sharing  with  Bishop  Estill  annual 
visitations  to  congregations,  helping 
the  bishop  provide  pastoral  care  for 
clergy  and  their  families,  assisting  the 
bishop  with  pastoral  care  for  those  in 
the  ordination  process,  supervising  the 
diocese's  college  chaplains,  serving  on 
various  diocesan  boards  and  commis- 
sions, representing  the  diocese  on  na- 
tional boards  and  more. 

Diocesan  clergy,  senior  wardens  and 
convention  delegates  counseled  the 
Nominating  Committee  in  developing 
the  profile  and  ministry  description. 
The  committee  sent  nominating  forms 
to  the  above  persons,  with  a  Sept.  22 
deadline  for  submitting  a  nomination. 

A  suffragan  bishop  is  elected  to 
assist  the  diocesan  bishop.  The  suf- 
fragan is  distinct  from  a  bishop  coad- 
jutor in  that  the  latter  is  elected  to  suc- 
ceed the  diocesan  bishop  upon  the 
diocesan's  retirement  or  resignation.  • 


1990  marks  200th  year 


By  Sarah  Lemmon 


The  three  Episcopal  dioceses  of  North 
Carolina  will  gather  in  Tarboro  on 
April  29,  1990,  to  celebrate  a  birthday. 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning 
will  be  the  honored  guest  at  a  service 
of  Evensong  in  Calvary  Parish  on  that 
Sunday.  The  occasion  is  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  a  tiny,  obscure  meeting 
during  which  four  men  kept  alive  a 
church  that  history  had  battered  almost 
to  the  point  of  death. 

There  was  no  Episcopal  Church  in 
North  Carolina  when  the  two  clergy 
and  two  laymen  convened  the  meeting 
in  Tarboro  on  June  5,  1790.  There  was 
no  diocese,  and  would  not  be  for 
another  generation.  But  by  the  time 
the  meeting  was  ended,  the  foundation 
had  been  laid  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  state. 

The  American  Revolution  gained 
freedom  for  the  colonists,  but  nearly 
destroyed  the  Anglican  Church.  Fol- 
lowing the  war,  the  Anglican  Church 
was  so  unpopular  that  few  believed  it 
would  survive  in  North  Carolina,  a 
long-time  home  of  Dissenters.  Although 
every  colonial  parish  had  received 


land  grants  from  the  Crown,  the  new 
state  and  local  governments  confiscated 
and  disposed  of  this  land  for  their  own 
purposes,  leaving  parishes  without  fi- 
nancial resources  to  pay  the  clergy  or 
to  keep  buildings  in  repair.  In  Granville 
County,  for  example,  money  from  the 
sale  of  church  land  was  used  to  erect  a 
Presbyterian  church,  while  lands  in 
New  Bern  and  Tyrrell  County  were 
sold  by  Wardens  of  the  Poor,  who  used 
the  money  for  orphans  and  widows. 

In  pitiful  disrepair 

Houses  of  worship  were  in  pitiful 
disrepair.  Conoconara  on  the  Tar  River 
was  abandoned  and  fell  into  ruins. 
The  chapel  in  Tyrrell  County,  said  the 
Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew,  "is  more  like  a 
Deadfall  than  a  Chapel,  and  is  indeed 
dangerous  for  a  congregation  to  be  in." 
At  Old  Brunswick,  Jeremiah  Norman 
found  "God  neglected,  as  well  as  his 
House  burnt."  Francis  Asbury  was  mel- 
ancholy at  the  sight  of  Hillsborough's 
church,  "once  an  elegant  building"  but 
within  "it  is  in  ruins."  At  Wicocon,  he 
noted  further,  "the  glory  is  departed." 
Even  when  the  buildings  were  habi- 
table, congregations  with  larger  mem- 
berships frequently  occupied  them  in 


the  face  of  the  shrinking  numbers  of 
Anglicans.  The  church  at  Beaufort  was 
one  of  many  used  by  other  denomina- 
tions on  the  Sabbath  and  for  a  school- 
house  during  the  week. 
With  independence  came  the  loss  of 
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Calvary  Episcopal  Church  In  Tarboro,  N.C. 


financial  support  from  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  famous  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  further  com- 
plicated by  a  severe  post-war  depres- 
sion. Parish  vestries  were  elected  by 
all  voters,  many  of  whom  were  not 
Anglican;  such  vestries  provided  noth- 
ing for  clerical  salaries.  With  only  pit- 
tances received  almost  as  charity, 
clergy  were  forced  to  earn  their  livings 
in  other  ways,  or  to  move  to  states 
where  the  vestries  were  more  generous. 
Some  were  doctors,  some  were  school- 
masters, but  most  became  farmers.  By 
1790  there  seem  to  have  been  only 
five  ordained  clergy  remaining  in  the 
state,  plus  two  or  three  who  came  down 
from  Virginia  occasionally  to  hold  ser- 
vices. One  of  the  known  five  was  cer- 
tainly a  deist,  reported  by  one  hearer 
as  "an  artist  at  avoiding  Jesus  Christ  in 
both  name  and  substance." 

As  much  good  as  a  chicken 

Even  the  good  men  could  do  little. 
Pettigrew  wrote,  "I  preach  chiefly  at 
home  to  a  few  attentive  hearers.  .  .  If  I 
do  little  good,  I  am  content  to  receive 
nothing  for  it."  Of  Pettigrew,  Dr. 
Thomas  Coke,  a  minister  of  the  new 
See  Anniversary  page  6 
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Around  the  diocese 


ECW's  fall  seminar 

There's  still  time  to  plan  for  the 
ECW's  fall  seminar  on  the  Gospel  of 
John.  Dr.  James  Efird  will  lead  the 
Oct.  18-19  seminar  at  the  Conference 
Center  in  Browns  Summit.  He  is  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  interpretation  at 
Duke  Divinity  School. 

The  seminar  is  titled  "Our  Continu- 
ing Journey  as  the   Community  of 
Faith— A  Study  of  the  Gospel  of  John." 
Efird  will  introduce  participants  to 
biblical  interpretation  skills  and  then 
lead  an  in-depth  study  of  the  main 
themes  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 

The  meeting  will  be  one  of  the  first 
event  in  newly  remodeled  facilities  at 
the  Conference  Center. 

There  is  a  $35  double-occupancy  fee 
for  persons  staying  at  Browns  Summit 
and  a  $10  commuter  fee.  For  details 
on  registration,  meals  and  costs,  con- 
tact: Gail  McKenzie,  3933  Swarthmore 
Rd.,  Durham,  NC  27707. 


Remember  Shell  boycott 

Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill  has  called 
for  diocesan  action  in  support  of  the 
resolution  passed  at  General  Conven- 
tion for  the  boycott  of  international  oil 
companies  doing  business  in  apartheid 
South  Africa.  The  resolution  was  pass- 
ed resulting  from  an  appeal  from 
black,  South  African,  church  and  labor 
groups  calling  for  a  boycott  of  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  and  other  international  oil 
companies. 

All  participating  parish  priests  have 
been  supplied  with  boycott  post  cards. 
If  your  parish  is  not  participating  and 
you  want  boycott  post  cards,  contact 
the  Peace  Initiatives  Network,  1123 
Yorkshire  Dr.  Cary,  NC  27511,  or 
phone  Ann  Thompson  at  919-467-7248. 


St.  Paul's  helps  migrants 

St.  Paul's,  Cary,  is  working  to  pro- 
vide a  building  for  a  day  care  center 
for  the  children  of  migrant  and  other 
seasonal  farmworkers  in  Newton 
Grove. 

The  building  would  be  used  not 
only  for  educational  and  other  ser- 
vices for  children,  but  for  activities 
for  adults.  The  center  would  provide 
children  a  haven  away  from  the  dirt 
and  dangers  of  the  migrant  camps 
and  would  be  used  in  the  evening  for 
classes  in  English,  math  and  other 
basic  skills  for  adults. 

St.  Paul's  is  joining  in  this  effort  the 
Episcopal  Farmworkers  Ministry, 
which  has  been  serving  migrant  and 
other  seasonal  workers  throughout 
Sampson,  Johnston  and  Harnett  coun- 
ties for  the  last  eight  years.  In  1988, 
the  ministry  distributed  clothes  and 
household  items  to  more  than  4000 
people,  provided  700  workers  with 
transportation  to  medical,  legal  and 


New  $180,000  center  will  help  children  of  migrant  workers. 


social  services,  and  provided  emergen- 
cy food  for  more  than  170  people. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hocking  sees  the 
day  care  facility  as  necessary  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  in  which  farm- 
workers are  trapped.  Hocking  is  rector 
of  St.  Paul's.  He  believes  that  educa- 
tion is  the  key  to  giving  the  children 
a  chance  to  escape  the  fate  of  their 
parents:  back-breaking,  soul-grinding 
stoop  labor  in  the  hot  sun,  done  for 
sub-poverty  wages  in  isolated  camps 
with  no  running  water,  no  indoor 
toilets,  no  showers  and  no  provisions 
for  washing  clothes. 

Hocking  says  that  the  total  construc- 
tion cost  of  the  new  building  is  about 
$180,000  and  that  the  Episcopal  Farm- 
workers Ministry  has  raised  about 
half  of  that.  St.  Paul's  is  giving  $5000 
and  two  mobile  classroom  units  to  the 
project. 

Some  years  ago,  St.  Paul's  was 
designated  a  Jubilee  Center  for  its 
New  Vineyards  program  of  relocating 
workers  to  places  they  could  find  jobs, 
and  Hocking  sees  the  migrant  day  care 


project  as  another  example  of  the  con- 
gregation's commitment  to  outreach. 

He  enthusiastically  invites  anyone 
wishing  to  help  with  the  day  care  pro- 
ject to  call  him  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  Cary,  919-467-1477. 

Anyone  wishing  to  support  the  day 
care  center  may  contribute  to: 

Day  Care  Fund  of  the  Episcopal 

Farmworkers  Ministry 

c/o  Jane  Wynne 

P.O.  Box  1336 

Kinston,  NC  28501 


Help  for  Alzheimers 

About  2.5  million  Americans  have 
Alzheimer's  Disease,  a  progressive 
neurologic  disorder  affecting  mostly 
people  over  65  and  men  and  women 
in  about  equal  numbers. 

The  disease— for  which  there  is  no 
known  cure— causes  declines  in  intel- 
lectual functions  and  in  the  sufferer's 
ability  to  perform  everyday  tasks. 
Thus  the  nature  of  the  disease  places  a 


terrible  pressure  on  caregivers  for 
Alzheimer's  patients. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Alzheimer's 
Helpline  is  1-800-228-8738. 

Anyone  may  call  this  number  and 
get  facts  on  the  disorder,  referrals  to 
local  services  and  an  attentive  and 
compassionate  hearing. 


UTO  grant  helps  family 

Elizabeth  Mason,  of  Good  Shepherd, 
Asheboro,  sends  a  timely  report  in  this 
the  100th  anniversity  of  the  UTO: 

"Earlier  this  year,  a  gift  from  the 
United  Thank  Offering  helped  a  wid- 
ow and  her  three  young  daughters 
move  from  a  crumbling  trailer,  with- 
out water  and  heat,  to  a  comfortable 
mobile  home  in  a  pleasant  park.  The 
women  of  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  Asheboro  made  it  possible, 
with  the  help  of  many  other  generous 
people. 

"Representatives  of  our  ECW  con- 
tacted the  county  Department  of  Social 
Services  in  December  of  1988  to  iden- 
tify a  family  we  could  help  during  the 
holiday  season.  Through  them,  we  met 
Gaylena  and  her  children.  They  had 
lost  their  husband  and  father  to  cancer. 
Geylena  also  suffered  from  cancer, 
and  one  of  her  children  needed  an 
operation  at  Duke  to  correct  a  serious 
medical  problem.  Social  Services  felt 
this  family  very  deserving  of  any  help 
we  could  offer.  A  basket  of  Christmas 
gifts  did  not  seem  like  enough  help  to 
us  for  Geylena  and  her  children. 

'Our  ECW  voted  that  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  Geylena  and  her  child- 
ren and  investigate  her  needs  and  our 
resources.  We  sympathized  deeply  with 
her  situation  and  we  were  especially 
touched  by  her  vulnerability  stemming 
from  her  lack  of  any  family  support. 
We  found  Gaylena  an  intensely  proud 
and  self-reliant  woman,  determined  to 
provide  for  her  children  as  best  as  her 
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slender  means  would  allow.  Her 
children  were  always  neat,  clean  and 
charming. 

"The  family  needed  a  new  home, 
but  they  had  no  way  to  ever  obtain 
one.  We  found  a  solid,  well-appointed 
home  which  cost  twice  the  balance  of 
our  whole  treasury.  We  had  to  move 
quickly  in  order  to  buy  it,  but  we 
wondered  where  we  could  find  the 
money.  As  President  of  the  ECW,  I 
learned  our  Bishop  Estill  had  received 
$1,500  of  UTO  money.  Although  I 
knew  those  funds  usually  are  applied 
to  projects  serving  many,  my  need 
made  me  bold,  and  I  asked  for  it 
all— for  Gaylena  and  her  family. 

"We  asked  many  others  to  help  with 
contributions.  The  bishop  and  many 
others  opened  their  hearts  and  purses 
to  make  this  minor  miracle  possible. 


The  family  now  joyfully  rests  comfor- 
tably in  their  new  home.  They  are 
most  grateful  for  our  kindness  and  we 
are  reminded  of  Christ's  words,  'When 
you  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  you 
did  it  unto  me.'  Amen." 


Our  farf lung  youth 

They  were  in  Honduras  and  Belize 
and  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.  Here  are  some 
reports  from  recent  youth  missions: 

In  Honduras,  Meredith  Patterson  of 
Burlington  was  one  of  eight  people- 
five  youth  and  three  adults— who  cele- 
brated Mass  in  Guacaule: 

"The  modest  altar  table  was  covered 
with  a  cloth,  and  there  was  a  dog  sit- 
ting at  its  feet.  .  .  This  mass  was  espe- 
cially exciting  not  only  beause  there 


was  a  female  priest  [the  Rev.  Jane 
Bruce,  Good  Shepherd,  Rocky  Mount], 
but  also  because  wine  was  served— a 
new  occasion  in  Guacaule.  Jane  poured 
the  wine  and  water  into  the  waxed 
cup  used  for  the  chalice.  Leo  Vigilio 
waited  to  serve  the  tortillas.  One  by 
one  they  came  to  the  altar.  .  .  ." 

Among  the  followup  projects  being 
done  in  Honduras  are  work  on  a 
library  in  El  Corpus,  fence-building  in 
Guacaule,  and  buying  a  pump  to  ir- 
rigate land  in  Papalon  or  Potreritos— 
and  future  visits  from  diocesan  groups. 

In  July,  youth  from  Belize  and 
North  Carolina  made  an  exchange  visit. 
Belizean  youth  toured  the  new  youth 
facilities  at  the  Conference  Center  at 
Browns  Summit,  ate  hot  dogs  and 
peanuts  at  a  baseball  game  in  Winston- 
Salem,  worked  in  the  kitchen  and  shel- 


ter at  St.  Philip's,  Durham,  lunched 
with  Bishop  Estill,  and  much  more. 

Hilary  Sykes  was  one  of  1 1  young 
people  and  two  adults  from  Holy  Com- 
forter, Burlington,  who  helped  refur- 
bish the  parish  hall  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Piedras  Negras,  Mexico,  a 
border  town  near  Eagle  Pass.  In  a 
homily  at  her  church,  she  said: 

"On  my  homemade  5x7  notecard,  I 
answered  the  question,  'Why  did  I 
want  to  come  to  Mexico?'  Somewhat 
like  this,  I  said  that  I  used  to  think 
about  the  money  I  would  send  to  the 
less  fortunate  countries  when  I  finally 
got  older.  Now  I  realize  that  the 
money  isn't  as  important  as  the  help- 
ing hand,  and  I  wanted  to  personally 
see  myself  helping  someone  that  can't 
have  all  the  things  I  am  so  grateful  to 
have." 


Give  us  your  opinion 


Under  Canon  12,  Section  3  (b),  the 
Commission  on  the  State  of  the  Church 
is  charged  with  keeping  "the  structure 
and  organization  of  the  Diocese  under 
continuous  study"  and  with  reporting 
its  findings  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  each  year.  To  that  end,  the 
1989  Commission  on  the  State  of  the 
Church  invites  your  participation  in 
the  following  questionnaire  so  that  we 
might  better  represent  you  in  our  task 
of  taking  the  pulse  of  our  Diocese. 

The  Rev.  Jay  Hobbs 
The  Rev.  Verdery  Kerr 
The  Rev.  Keith  Mathews 
Bruce  Rinehart 
June  Gregory,  Chair 


1.  I  am  actively  involved  with  the  work  of  the 
church. 

12      3      4      5      6      7 

2.  I  feel  good  about  the  direction  in  which  the 
church  is  headed. 

12      3      4      5      6      7 

3.  I  feel  that  the  church  cares  about  me  as  an 
individual. 

12      3      4      5      6      7 

4.  I  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  church  by 
pledging  to  help  its  on-going  mission. 

12      3      4      5      6      7 


B.  Please  comment  on  the  following: 
(use  additional  sheet  if  necessary/ 

1.  How  often  do  you  attend  church? 


5.  Is  your  church  membership  growing  or  de- 
creasing? Please  explain. 


2.  What  is  the  greatest  strength  of  your  church? 


6.  Is  the  diocesan  relationship  important  to  you 
and  your  church?  Why? 


State  of  the  Church  Questionnaire 

Parish 


City 

Gender:  M 

Lay 

Age  


Clergy 


Yrs.  Confirmed 


Size  of  Congregation: 

Under  200 

200-700 


Over  700 


A.  Please  answer  the  following  questions  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  church  by  circling: 

1  -  Disagree  strongly 
4  -  No  strong  feeling 
7  -  Agree  strongly 


5.  I  feel  that  my  Christian  Education  needs  are 
cared  for  by  the  church. 

12      3      4      5      6      7 


6.  I  have  grown  spiritually  in  the  church. 

12      3      4      5      6      7 

7.  Over  the  past  10  years  I  have  become  more 
involved  with  the  church. 

12      3      4      5      6      7 

8.  I  feel  our  diocesan  Christian  Social  Ministries 
is  making  a  difference. 

12      3      4      5      6      7 

9.  I  feel  that  women  priests  have  added  a 
positive  dimension  to  our  church. 

12      3      4      5      6      7 


3.  What  is  the  greatest  shortcoming  of  your 
church? 


4.  How  does  your  church  take  part  in  the  life 
of  our  city  or  town? 


7.  Do  you  feel  our  church  is  inclusive  or  ex- 
clusive? 


Please  mail  to:  June  Gregory,  5601  Westfield 
Dr.,  Greensboro,  NC  27410. 
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New  synod  is  created 


Dissident  Episcopalians  have  formed 
a  new  "church  within  a  church"  to  op- 
pose what  they  consider  a  breakdown 
in  the  church's  authority  and  morals. 

The  new  group  is  called  the  Episcopal 
Synod  of  America.  It  was  created  June 
1-3  by  a  group  of  some  2000  clergy  and 
lay  people  meeting  in  the  Travis  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church  in  Forth  Worth,  Tex. 

The  meeting  was  called,  and  the 
new  synod  sponsored  by,  the  Evangeli- 
cal and  Catholic  Mission,  a  tradionalist 
organization.  Attending  the  meeting 
were  representatives  of  the  Prayer 
Book  Society,  the  Anglican  Church  of 
North  Carolina  and  other  splinter 
groups,  many  of  which  broke  with  the 
church  over  Prayer  Book  revision  and 
the  ordination  of  women. 

Elected  president  of  the  new  synod 
was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Clarence  Pope,  Bish- 
op of  Fort  Worth,  and  one  of  six  active 
bishops  taking  part  in  the  organizing 
convention.  (The  Episcopal  Church  has 
about  130  active  bishops  altogether.) 

The  synod,  which  claims  a  member- 
ship of  10,000,  intends  to  enlist  con- 
gregations who  are  in  opposition  to 
their  local  bishops  over  women's  ordi- 
nation and  other  issues.  Such  congre- 
gations could  choose  to  affiliate  with 
the  Episcopal  Synod  while  remaining 
within  the  mainstream  church.  The 
synod  would  provide  affiliated  congre- 
gations with  male  priests  and  bishops. 

The  synod  divides  the  U.S.  into  six 
areas,  each  headed  by  one  of  the 


bishops  who  took  part  in  the  Fort 
Worth  meeting.  Area  boundaries  may 
be  changed  later,  but  as  of  this  writing, 
North  Carolina  is  in  Area  2,  along 
with  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  part  of  Tennessee.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Stevens,  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wise),  has  jurisdiction  over  the  area. 

Synod  members  said  they  will  begin 
by  giving  the  "episcopal  visitors"  plan  a 
try.  The  plan,  adopted  last  summer  by 
the  national  church's  General  Conven- 
tion, allows  congregations  in  dioceses 
with  female  bishops  to  seek  pastoral 
care  from  bishops  outside  the  diocese. 

Some  synod  organizers  believe  that 
diocesan  bishops  favoring  women 
bishops  will  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
the  episcopal  visitors  plan.  If  so,  said 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John-David  Schofield,  "We 
will  do  whatever  it  takes  to  remain 
faithful  to  God  on  behalf  of  his  church. 
We  will  do  all  we  can  to  transform 
the  church,  and  if  that  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted, we  will  take  that  up  in  turn." 
Schofield  is  Bishop  of  San  Joaquin,  Cal. 

(An  early  skirmish  erupted  soon 
after  the  Fort  Worth  meeting  and  just 
down  the  road.  A  church  in  Piano, 
Tex.,  asked  the  Bishop  of  Dallas'  per- 
mission for  Bishop  Pope  to  celebrate 
Eucharist  and  do  confirmations.  The 
justification  cited  was  the  episcopal 
visitors  plan.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Donis  Pat- 
terson's reply  was:  No,  not  under  any 
circumstances.  The  visitors  plan  was 
designed  to  apply  when  a  woman 


bishop  is  involved,  which  isn't  the  case 
in  the  Diocese  of  Dallas.  Bishop  Pope 
said  he  was  "deeply  disappointed  and 
baffled"  and  intended  to  appeal  to 
Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning.) 

Browning,  in  a  pastoral  letter  issued 
May  22,  said  this: 

"I  want  to  affirm  the  June  gathering 
in  Fort  Worth.  While  upholding  ab- 
solutely the  authority  of  the  1976 
General  Convention,  I  believe  there  is 
value  in  the  coming  together  of  those 
in  our  church  who  disagree  with  the 
majority  decision,  value  and  dignity  in 
coming  together  in  love  and  charity  as 
Christians  to  share  fears,  uncertainties, 
hopes  and  faith.  I  am  happy  that  our 
church  is  one  which  can  provide  such 
opportunities." 

He  added,  however,  that  he  believes 
"God  is  calling  us  to  maintain  our  uni- 
ty even  in  the  midst  of  our  diversity, 
tension  and  pain."  (Browning  sent  a 
three-member  delegation  to  observe 
the  Fort  Worth  proceedings.) 

Women's  ordination— approved  by 
the  church  in  1976— was  the  genera- 
tive issue  of  the  new  synod.  And  a 
specific  prod  was  the  election  last  year 
of  the  church's  first  woman  bishop, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Barbara  Harris,  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  However, 
speakers  at  the  meeting  also  leveled  a 
broader  charge:  that  the  national 
church  has  abandoned  the  scriptures 
as  authority  on  such  issues  as  same-sex 
relationships,  inclusive  language, 


Harris'  election  was  a  factor 

marital  fidelity,  personality  morality 
and  what  Pope  called  "the  dangerous 
and  unstoppable  influence  of  radical 
feminist  theology." 

Bishop  Edward  MacBurney  com- 
pared the  people  gathered  in  Fort 
Worth  to  Jews  slaughtered  by  Nazis  in 
the  Holocaust.  MacBurney,  Bishop  of 
Quincey,  said  people  have  wondered 
how  the  Jews  "could  be  so  tamely  led 
into  the  gas  chambers." 

"History  would  have  asked  the  same 
of  us  had  we  not  come  to  Fort  Worth," 
he  said,  "for  we  also  were  being  led  to 
a  final  solution  that  would  remove  or 
bury  our  witness." 

Non-geographical  synods  such  as 
the  one  formed  in  Fort  Worth  are  not 
unique  in  the  church.  Synods  already 
exist  to  provide  care  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans and  for  rural  areas.  • 

(From  press  despatches) 


Episcopal  Life 

New  church  publication 


New  York  (DPS,  Aug.  18)— The  inde- 
pendent company  which  has  publish- 
ed The  Episcopalian  for  30  years  was 
transferred  Aug.  1  to  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  cor- 
porate name  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  USA.  The  action  came  at  the  fi- 
nal board  meeting  of  The  Episcopalian, 
Inc.,  in  Philadelphia,  July  24. 

The  board  resolution  said  the  cor- 
poration is  "dissolved  in  accordance 
with  applicable  law  and  that  the  as- 
sets, liabilities  and  work  of  The  Epis- 
copalian" are  transferred  and  the  of- 
ficers, in  cooperation  with  the  church's 
treasurer,  should  "take  all  action 
necessary  or  convenient,  subject  to  re- 
quirements of  law,  to  implement  the 
dissolution.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Ellen  Cooke,  the  church  trea- 
surer, outlined  for  the  board  what  the 
transfer  will  mean  for  staff  members. 
Employees  of  The  Episcopalian  are  now 
staff  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center  and  eligible  for  the  benefits 
received  by  national  staff.  Employee 


parity  and  other  deficits  contribute  to 
an  anticipated  cost  of  $340,000  in  as- 
suming ownership  of  The  Episcopalian. 

The  newspaper  will  continue  to 
publish  from  its  office  in  Philadelphia 
until  it  is  succeeded  by  a  new  periodi- 
cal, Episcopal  Life,  in  January  of  1990. 
Decisions  on  staffing  the  new  publica- 
tion are  pending  but  job  descriptions 
will  be  available  soon. 

Bishop  Gerald  McAllister,  president 
of  the  board,  and  William  Griffiths, 
director  of  advertising,  wrote  to  adver- 
tisers July  27  to  assure  them  that  the 
new  publication  would  honor  com- 
mitments and  rates  made  by  The  Epis- 
copalian. They  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  support  of  advertisers,  calling 
the  change  "an  important  milestone  in 
communications  within  the  church." 

Bishop  McAllister  expressed  his  ex- 
citement over  the  prospects  for  the 
new  publication  and  said  it  has  the 
potential  of  "gathering  up  the  best  of 
the  old  and  allowing  us  to  do  some 
new  things."  • 


Washington  Cathedral,  also  known  as  National  Cathedral,  is  about  to  be  completed.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  29-30,  1990— with  the  setting  of  the  cathedral's  final 
stone  high  atop  the  cathedral's  west  (front)  St.  Paul  tower,  and  the  official  consecration  a 
day  later— 83  years  of  physical  and  spiritual  effort  will  come  to  a  point  of  completion  and 
almost  200  years  of  visioning  will  come  to  fruition. 

The  83,012  square  foot  Gothic  structure  is  the  sixth  largest  cathedral  in  the  world.  It 
serves  as  the  offical  seat  for  both  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Washington,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Thomas  Walker;  and  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  U.S.A.,  the  Most  Rev. 
Edmond  Lee  Browning.  It  also  regularly  serves  as  the  site  for  great  national  services  and 
celebration  and  remembrance,  such  as  the  recent  Service  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving 
which  concluded  the  inauguration  of  U.S.  President  George  Bush. 
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Browning  asked  to  help  miners 


The  Coalminers'  strike  against  the 
Pittston  Company  in  Virginia  is  head- 
ing into  its  sixth  month,  and  Presiding 
Bishop  Edmond  Browning  is  being 
asked  to  endorse  the  miners'  claims. 

Browning  was  to  be  in  Philadelphia 
the  last  week  of  September  for  the 
House  of  Bishops  meeting.  Both  before 
and  during  the  meeting,  the  presiding 
bishop  was  being  urged  to  sign  a  pro- 
miners  statement  signed  by  240  other 
religious  leaders. 

"The  situation  in  the  coalfields  is 
urgent,"  The  statement  says.  "We  ask 
all  people  of  good  will  to  stand  in 
solidarity  with  the  miners  and  to  work 
for  justice  and  reconciliation  in  their 
communities.  Our  support  must  be 
both  prayerful  and  visible,  in  order  to 
help  sustain  them  in  their  commitment 
to  non-violent  resistance." 

Among  the  signees  are  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Estill,  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Vest 
Jr.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Southern 
Virginia  and  former  Suffragan  Bishop 
of  North  Carolina;  and  the  Rev.  E. 
James  Lewis,  director  of  Christian 
Social  Ministries  for  the  diocese. 

[The  text  of  the  resolution  is  given 
below.] 

Lewis  said  that  Bishop  Browning's 
endorsement  would  help  support  the 
miners,  who  have  been  striking  in 
southwestern  Virginia  since  April. 

Lewis  said,  "I've  talked  with  the 
presiding  bishop  three  times  on  this 
and  I  hope  he'll  sign  it  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  House  of  Bishops  meeting.  I've 
told  him  that  the  way  to  reconciliation 
and  mediation  is  this  case  is  to  take  a 
stand. 

"  What  the  resolution  urges  him  to 
do  is  to  side  with  those  who  are  down. 
By  doing  so,  Bishop  Browning  could 
help  give  the  miners  a  chance  to  achieve 
some  degree  of  equity.  So  far  the  scales 
have  been  out  of  balance.  There  are 
the  miners,  and  against  them  are  the 
coal  company,  the  courts,  the  entire 
judicial  system  and  the  press."  He  add- 
ed that  he  discussed  with  Browning 
the  idea  of  "God's  preferential  option 
for  the  poor,"  a  concept  of  "Third- 
World  Theology." 

Lewis  is  one  of  hundreds  arrested 
for  civil  disobedience  in  the  Pittston 
strike.  Among  the  recent  flareups  was 
the  takeover,  two  weeks  ago,  of  the 
Moss  Tree  plant;  2000  miners,  families 
and  supporters  circled  the  plant  and 
temporarly  closed  it  down.  The  Pitts- 
ton mines  have  been  operating  mainly 
on  a  reduced  schedule  for  the  past  six 
months  or  so. 

While  the  strike  has  been  largely 
nonviolent  on  the  miners'  part— a  few 
rifle  shots  have  been  fired,  and  for  a 
while  pro-strikers  were  driving  up  and 
down  roads  to  slow  down  the  Pittston 
vehicles— Lewis  says  the  effect  of  the 
protracted  court  battle  is  to  "cut  the 
throats  economically"  of  the  miners. 
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CSM  director  Jim  Lewis— one  of  hundreds  arrested. 


The  courts,  he  says,  are  threatening 
the  miners  with  the  spectre  of  having 
their  legal  support  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers  cut  off  and  losing  their 
benefits. 

Thus,  says  Lewis,  the  endorsement 
of  Presiding  Bishop  Browning  and 
other  church  leaders  is  very  important. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  statement 
that  was  to  be  placed  before  Bishop 
Browning. 

Statement  of  religious  leaders 
concerning  the  Pittston  Company 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union 

As  leaders  of  diverse  religious  tradi- 
tions from  the  Appalachian  region  and 
the  wider  national  community,  we 
have  watched  with  great  concern  the 
strike  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
against  the  Pittston  Company. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  the  strike, 
many  religious  leaders  pledged  their 
support  to  the  UMW  in  its  nonviolent 
struggle  to  secure  a  just  settlement 
with  the  Pittston  Company.  Now  the 
strike  is  more  than  4  months  old.  Lost 
wages,  lost  health  care  benefits  and 
community  divisions  increase  the  toll 
of  human  suffering  with  each  passing 
week.  Among  many  in  the  coalfields, 
this  continued  suffering  has  led  to 
deep  frustration  and  despair,  increas- 
ing the  potential  for  violence.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  frustration,  the  miners, 
their  families  and  neighbors  have  re- 
mained steadfast  in  their  struggle. 


It  is  at  this  critical  juncture  that  we 
recommit  ourselves  to  the  miners  and 
their  legitimate  representative,  the 
UMW.  We  strongly  affirm  their  demon- 
strated commitment  to  nonviolence. 
We  call  upon  all  people  of  faith  to 
support  and  nurture  that  commitment. 

Our  spiritual  traditions  recognize 
the  rights  of  workers  and  impel  us  to 
support  the  vulnerable.  The  churches 
support  of  workers'  rights  does  not 
automatically  translate  into  support  of 
a  particular  union  in  a  specific  dispute. 
In  this  strike,  however,  the  actions  of 
all  involved  have  made  it  clear  to  us 
that  the  miners  represent  the  vulner- 
able party  not  only  in  the  relationship 
with  Pittston,  but  in  relation  to  the 
courts  and  the  power  of  this  state  as 
well. 

Among  the  relevant  considerations: 

—The  union  has  led  the  struggle  to 
raise  living  standards,  improve  mine 
safety,  and  secure  benefits  for  retirees 
and  widows.  The  history  of  the  mines 
prior  to  unionization  was  one  of 
frightening  injustice. 

—The  UMW  successfully  negotiated 
a  contract  with  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators  Association  that  provides 
reduced  labor  costs  in  return  for  job 
security  provisions.  After  the  Pittston 
Company  refused  to  accept  this  con- 
tract, the  UMW  worked  an  unprece- 
dented 14  months  without  a  contract 
before  calling  a  strike. 

—On  February  1,  1988,  14  months 


prior  to  this  strike,  the  Pittston  Co.  cut 
off  health  coverage  to  retirees,  widows 
and  disabled  miners  even  though  they 
had  been  guaranteed  health  benefits 
for  life  through  prior  contracts.  In  ear- 
ly June,  the  Pittston  Company  offered 
renewed  health  coverage  to  its  retirees. 
However,  the  benefits  provided  by 
this  new  coverage  represent  a  substan- 
tial reduction  and  increased  cost  for 
the  retirees  who  are  on  largely  fixed 
incomes. 

—The  Pittston  Company  appears 
to  be  attempting  to  undermine  the 
workers'  union  by  transferring  coal 
reserves  to  non-union  subsidiaries  and 
by  demanding  the  right  to  subcontract 
many  coal  operations  to  non-union  en- 
tities. 

—Although  there  have  been  inci- 
dences of  violence,  we've  also  observed 
the  deep  commitment  to  non-violence 
which  the  vast  majority  of  miners  and 
their  leaders  have  maintained. 

—The  Pittston  Company  was  fined 
$47,500  for  safety  violations  which  led 
to  the  deaths  of  7  miners  in  McClure 
in  1983.  Comparatively,  the  UMW  has 
incurred  almost  $10  million  in  fines 
for  largely  non-violent  civil  disobe- 
dience actions  during  the  strike. 

—On  July  7,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  declared  this  strike  to 
be  an  "unfair  labor  practices"  dispute. 
This  declaration  by  the  NLRB  comes 
one  year  after  the  UMW  initially  filed 
complaints,  and  has  yet  to  lead  to  any 
actions  against  Pittston.  The  Pittston 
Company's  complaints,  by  contrast, 
prompted  State  and  Federal  court  in- 
junctions against  the  UMW  within  less 
than  2  months.  This  and  other  discrep- 
ancies prompted  the  majority  staff  of 
a  Congressional  subcommitee  to  con- 
clude that  the  implementation  of  the 
law  was  "imbalanced"  in  this  strike. 

We  ask  all  people  of  faith  to  pray 
for  a  just  resolution  to  this  dispute. 
Our  faith  teaches  us  that  to  stand  with 
the  workers  is  not  to  stand  against 
other  persons,  but  to  stand  for  justice. 
This  justice  must  permeate  our  in- 
teractions with  one  another,  and  be  in- 
stitutionalized in  our  courts,  laws,  and 
labor-management  relationships.  A 
resolution  based  on  this  justice  will 
enable  healing  and  reconciliation. 

The  situation  in  the  coalfields  is  ur- 
gent. We  ask  all  people  of  good  will  to 
stand  in  solidarity  with  the  miners  and 
to  work  for  justice  and  reconciliation 
in  their  communities.  Our  support  must 
be  both  prayerful  and  visible,  in  order 
to  help  sustain  them  in  their  commit- 
ment to  non-violent  resistance.  • 

Bishop  Walter  F.  Sullivan,  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Richmond 

Rev.  B.  Lloyd,  Executive  Director, Appa- 
lachian People's  Service  Organizations 

Sr.  Maur  Ubinger,  Executive  Coordina- 
tor, Catholic  Committee  of  Appalachia. 
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Methodist  denomination,  remarked,  "I 
suppose  Mr.  Pettigrew  does  as  much 
good  in  Edenton  as  a  little  chicken." 

As  the  Rev.  John  Alexander  noted  in 
his  will,  "The  manly,  masculine  voice 
of  Orthodoxy  is  no  longer  heard  in  the 
land."  Anglicans  who  had  no  spiritual 
home  drifted  gradually  into  the  Meth- 
odist, Baptist  or  Presbyterian  folds. 
Various  reports  indicate  that  Baptists 


in  the  United  States.  After  a  meeting 
in  1780,  a  General  Convention  was  held 
in  New  York  in  1784;  the  next  year 
the  revised  liturgy  and  new  constitu- 
tion were  adopted.  Three  bishops,  the 
first  being  Samuel  Seabury  of  Connect- 
icut, were  consecrated  in  Great  Britain 
by  1787,  and  in  1789  Bishop  William 
White  of  Pennsylvania  was  chosen  as 
the  first  presiding  bishop.  A  fourth 
bishop  was  consecrated  in  England  the 
following  year,  and  the  first  to  be  con- 
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St.  Paul's,  Edenton,  North  Carolina. 

moved  into  unused  Anglican  chapels; 
and  that  many  Anglicans  turned  to 
Methodism,  as  Pettigrew  himself  al- 
most did.  One  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
although  no  friend  of  the  Anglicans, 
wrote  that  "the  fact  is  that  the  Meth- 
odists, Baptists  and  the  Devil  have  taken 
this  whole  country  so  that  there  is  no 
room  for  a  Presbyterian."  And  even 
less  for  us,  the  Anglicans  might  have 
added.  In  all  of  Edgecombe  County, 
only  two  or  three  communicants  were 
known;  in  western  counties  large 
numbers  of  children  were  unbaptized; 
congregations  were  so  small  that  both 
Pettigrew  and  Nathaniel  Blount  were 
recorded  as  preaching  at  home. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  church 
in  North  Carolina  around  1790. 

While  the  church  in  North  Carolina 
neared  the  vanishing  point,  there  was 
activity  in  the  North.  Northern  Angli- 
cans had  initiated  the  movement  to 
form  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 


secrated  by  three  of  the  new  American 
bishops  was  Thomas  J.  Claggett  of 
Maryland.  Thus  the  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion was  secure  in  the  American  church. 

Spreading  the  word 

No  one  in  North  Carolina  even  knew 
that  there  was  a  new  Episcopal  Church 
until  Presiding  Bishop  William  White 
wrote  Governor  Samuel  Johnston  of 
North  Carolina,  the  only  person  he 
could  think  of  in  the  state,  asking  him 
to  call  the  Anglican  clergy  together. 
Because  the  governor  could  not  appro- 
priately do  so,  he  sent  the  message  on 
to  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew,  the  only 
clergyman  whom  he  knew,  for  action. 
Upon  receiving  the  happy  news  that 
the  church  was  alive  and  well  in  the 
United  States,  Pettigrew  wrote  to  the 
three  clergy  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses were  known  to  him  and  in- 
vited them  to  come  to  Tarboro  in  the 
spring  "in  order  to  consult  on  such 


measures  as  may  tend  to  promote  the 
declining  interests  of  their  church."  He 
continued:  "I  confess  that  I  have  long 
seen  with  most  sensible  regret,  the 
smallness  of  our  number,  whilst  the 
opposing  Enemies  of  our  Church  are  so 
numerous,  &  seduce  her  Members  to 
their  different  Communions." 

Charles  Pettigrew  and  James  L. 
Wilson,  for  the  clergy,  and  William 
Clements  and  John  Leigh  for  the  laity, 
were  the  only  persons  who  showed  up 
in  Tarboro  on  June  3,  yet  they  set  the 
wheels  in  motion  to  salvage  the  church. 

Pettigrew  of  Tyrell  County  was  a 
landowner  and  the  nominal  minister 
of  St.  Paul's,  Edenton.  Dr.  Wilson  was 
both  a  medical  man  and  the  only 
minister  in  Martin  County.  Clements, 
a  business  man,  and  Leigh,  a  physician, 
were  both  from  Tarboro;  Clements' 
wife  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Pettigrew. 

Onwards  to  Tarboro 

On  June  5,  the  four  delegates  to  the 
first  convention,  having  decided  that 
no  one  else  was  coming,  made  their 
way  to  the  now  unkown  site  of  their 
meeting.  Pettigrew  probably  had  been 
a  guest  at  the  home  of  his  wife's 
friends,  the  Clementses;  while  quite 
possibly  Dr.  Wilson  stayed  with  Dr. 
Leigh  to  discuss  the  plight  of  health 
care  in  malarial  eastern  Carolina. 
However  they  traveled— on  foot  or  by 
carriage— a  church  or  chapel  was  un- 
doubtedly their  destination.  The  hour 
of  convening  and  of  adjourning  is  also 
unknown,  although  it  is  likely  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated. 

When  Pettigrew,  the  senior  clergy- 
man, called  the  meeting  to  order,  there 
was  no  Episcopal  Church  in  the  state; 
when  they  adjourned  that  same  after- 
noon, the  little  group  had  affiliated 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  and  had  agreed  to 
a  concerted  effort  to  secure  large  atten- 
dance for  a  November  meeting  for  the 
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Samuel  Seabury,  church's  first  bishop. 


Bishop  William  White  of  Pennsylvania. 

purpose  of  electing  a  representative  to 
the  1792  General  Convention  in  New 
York. 

Pettigrew  was  authorized  by  the 
meeting  to  send  an  official  report  to 
Bishop  White  and  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  in  Philadelphia  infor- 
ming them  that  the  little  group  did 
"cheerfully  subscribe  and  accede  to  the 
union"  of  the  new  church.  Although 
they  found  it  necessary  to  opposing 
sectaries"  they  optimistically  (but  incor- 
rectly as  it  developed)  hoped  that  this 
"grievance.  .  .  will  be  redressed  in  time, 
by  the  encrease  [sic]  of  its  faithful  La- 
borers." The  report  was  received  by 
the  Presiding  Bishop  who,  a  year  later, 
encouraged  the  little  group  to  continue 
its  valiant  efforts. 

That  day,  June  5,  was  a  remarkable 
day  in  the  church's  history.  In  the 
morning  there  was  no  branch  of  the 
church  in  North  Carolina.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  those 
four  delegates  have  viewed  the  church 
as  other  than  friendless,  forgotten,  and 
dying.  When  they  adjourned  that  after- 
noon, they  had  experienced  decline, 
and  even  failure  for  another  genera- 
tion; but  it  was  not  to  be  borne  alone. 
The  national  church  had  searched  for 
them;  they  had  clasped  hands  in  union; 
never  again  would  North  Carolina 
Episcopalians  be  lost. 

Stretching  through  time  for  200 
years,  those  few  clasped  hands  in  1790 
are  now  joined  with  70,000  Episcopa- 
lians in  three  dioceses  in  this  state,  2.4 
million  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
70  million  members  of  worldwide 
Anglican  Communion. 

That's  what  the  three  dioceses  of 
North  Carolina  will  be  celebrating  at 
Evensong,  Calvary  Parish,  Tarboro,  on 
April  29,  1990.  • 

Dr.  Sarah  Lemmon  is  a  retired  professor 
of  history  at  Meredith  College;  co-author, 
with  Dr.  Lawrence  London,  of  a  history 
of  the  diocese;  member  of  the  diocese's 
Department  of  Records  and  History;  and 
a  communicant  of  Good  Shepherd, 
Raleigh. 


The    Communicant 


A  family's  life  in  the  church 


By  E.  T.  Malone  Jr. 

Sometime  in  1882  an  impoverished 
veteran  of  the  First  North  Carolina 
Cavalry,  his  frail  wife,  and  their  sever- 
al young  children  slipped  quietly  into 
the  village  of  Chapel  Hill. 

Both  the  husband  and  wife  were  the 
children  of  recently  deceased  physi- 
cians, one  from  Franklin  County  and 
the  other  from  Pitt,  who  had  been 
operators  of  relatively  prosperous  plan- 
tations in  antebellum  days.  Both  had 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  sur- 
rounded by  servants,  nurturing  parents 
and  extended  families,  and  congenial 
neighborhood  societies  in  which  they 
were  accepted  members.  Now,  cut 
loose  from  that  vanished  milieu,  they 
sought  a  fresh  start  in  a  new  place. 

The  husband,  although  he  was  the 
great-great-grandson  of  one  member  of 
the  first  Standing  Committee,  formed 
in  1793,  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  and  great-grand-nephew 
of  another,  had  grown  up  in  a  Meth- 
odist household,  a  third-generation 
result  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  that 


The  Rev.  Edmond  Noah  Joyner. 

won  over  so  many  families  formerly 
affiliated  with  the  colonial  Church  of 
England.  Declining  his  prerogative  as 
older  son,  he  had  let  his  younger  broth- 
er use  what  family  money  remained 
after  the  Civil  War  to  attend  medical 
school  in  New  York. 

The  wife,  an  ardent  Episcopalian, 
was  the  granddaughter  of  a  Pitt  Coun- 
ty physician  who  held  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  man  in  the  state  who 
had  served  as  a  delegate  both  to  the 
1788  Hillsborough  convention  to  ratify 
the  federal  constitution  and  to  the  1835 
state  Constitutional  Convention. 

In  reduced  circumstances 

She  aligned  herself  with  the  Chapel  of 
the  Cross,  then  a  small,  struggling 
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parish,  and  presumably  took  her 
children  there.  Illness,  diagnosed  later 
as  consumption,  continued  to  plague 
her.  Meeting  on  Christmas  Day,  1882, 
the  vestry  of  the  church  voted  to  pay 
as  a  gift  $10.00  to  Mrs.  Bessie  Malone, 
"a  deserving  member  of  the  Parish,  in 
reduced  circumstances  and  suffering 
from  prolonged  sickness." 

The  church,  frequently  without  a 
rector  in  those  days,  was  being  sup- 
plied with  occasional  services  by  the 
rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  Pitts- 
boro,  who  happened  also  to  be  her 
brother.  Vestry  records  at  Chapel  Hill 
indicate  that  the  rectory  on  Rosemary 
Street,  being  vacant,  was  rented  in 
September  1884  for  six  dollars  a 
month  to  C.  D.  Malone,  Bessie's  hus- 
band. The  vestry  also  issued  a  call  to 
her  brother  to  become  rector  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  but  he  declined— 
partly  because  the  Pittsboro  church 
was  in  those  days  a  larger  congrega- 
tion than  that  at  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Although  he  may  have  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  as  he  had  done  in  1880 
in  Franklin  County,  the  only  employ- 
ment documented  for  C.  D.  during 
their  stay  in  Chapel  Hill  was  that  he 
was  in  May  1883  local  agent  for  the 
reissue  of  his  late  brother-in-law  Ed- 
win Wiley  Fuller's  novel  Sea-Gift— not 
likely  to  have  been  a  highly  lucrative 
occupation. 

Bessie's  brother  in  Pittsboro,  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Noah  Joyner,  wearing  a 
metal  plate  in  his  head  from  a  wound 
received  at  Fort  Fisher  in  1865,  toured 
the  North  to  raise  money  for  his  work 
among  the  freedmen.  Then  in  1884  he 
moved  to  Rock  Hill,  S.C,  where  he 
continued  his  mission  to  the  former 
slaves  and,  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  B. 
Cheshire  Jr.  of  Charlotte,  edited  a  dioce- 
san newspaper,  The  Church  Messenger. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1884- 
85,  Bessie  and  her  family  moved  to 
the  booming  factory  town  of  Durham. 
There  she  and  the  children  affiliated 
with  the  newly  organized  St.  Philip's 
Church,  in  whose  consecration  her 
brother  and  Cheshire  had  assisted  in 
1881.  C.  D.,  still  stubbornly  a  Method- 
ist, became  superintendent  of  the 
flavoring  department  at  Blackwell's 
Tobacco  Company. 

A  family  on  the  move 

In  1889  the  family  returned  to 
Louisburg,  C.  D.'s  hometown,  where 
they  had  met  when  the  Joyner  family 
refugeed  there  during  the  Civil  War. 
But  Bessie's  [nee  Clara  Elizabeth 
Joyner)  deteriorating  health  caused 
another  move  and  the  splitting  up  of 
the  family.  The  oldest  son,  Vernon 
Lea,  had  stayed  behind  in  Durham, 
where  he  had  been  confirmed  in  1887 
at  St.  Philip's,  to  work  for  a  tobacco 
company.  Bessie,  with  the  younger 
children  Bob,  Ethel,  and  Lucien,  went 


C.  D.  and  Clara  Malone,  Chapel  Hill,  1882. 

to  Fletcher  in  the  mountains  of  Hen- 
derson County  to  live  with  her  sister 
Harriette  and  brother-in-law  the  Rev. 
Hardy  Phelps,  then  rector  of  Calvary 
Church  (and  formerly,  rector  of  St. 
John's  in  Charleston,  S.C,  at  the  time 
of  the  great  earthquake).  C.  D.  and 
one  teenaged  son  Ellis  sought  work  in 
Columbia,  S.C,  where  Bessie's  brother 
Edmund  was  by  then  archdeacon  of 
the  diocese  for  work  among  former 
slaves.  Other  older  children,  Charles 
and  Emily,  married  in  the  1890s. 

On  Aug.  18,  1895,  Bessie,  then  50 
years  old,  died  and  was  buried  at  Flet- 
cher. C.  D.,  who  was  to  live  another 
32  years,  never  remarried;  and  after 
his  wife's  death  he  began  attending  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd in  Columbia.  In  1898  he  returned 
to  North  Carolina's  coastal  Beaufort 
County,  where  he  became  a  communi- 
cant of  Zion  Church  in  the  rural  Bunyan 
community  between  Washington  and 
Bath.  Resuming  his  former  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher,  C.  D.  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  parish  parochial  school, 
which  by  1905  numbered  nearly  100 


students  and  was  supported  by  contri- 
butions from  all  over  the  East  Carolina 
Diocese.  Employed  with  him  as  teach- 
ers were  his  unmarried  sister-in-law 
Lucy  Joyner  and  his  late  wife's  baby 
brother  Francis  Joyner.  Additionally, 
several  of  C.  D.'s  married  children  liv- 
ed nearby— Charles  at  Scotland  Neck, 
Ellis  in  Martin  County,  and  Emily  at 
Chocowinity— and  numbers  of  Bessie's 
Hughes  and  Harding  cousins  resided 
in  the  county. 

Zion  Church  must  have  been  an 
unusually  vital  parish.  With  203  bap- 
tized persons  and  158  communicants, 
in  1905  it  was  the  sixth  largest  parish 
in  the  diocese,  larger  than  the  church- 
es at  Edenton,  Elizabeth  City,  Green- 
ville, or  Goldsboro.  C.  D.  became  an 
active  lay  reader  and  found  a  congenial 
friend  in  his  late  wife's  kinsman  the 
Rev.  Nathanial  Harding,  another  Con- 
federate veteran,  the  long-time  rector 
of  St.  Peter's  in  Washington.  In  the 
same  county,  at  Chocowinity,  was 
Trinity  School,  operated  for  many 
years  by  Bessie's  uncle  the  Rev.  Nicho- 
See  Family,  next  page. 
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las  Collin  Hughes  and  his  son,  the 
Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes  Jr. 

CD.  takes  the  plunge 

C.  D.  began  doing  missionary  work, 
preaching  and  operating  a  large  Sunday 
School  at  the  Charitable  Brotherhood 
Hall  in  Bunyan.  In  1907,  sponsored  by 
Zion  parish,  62 -year-old  C.  D.  Malone 
was  ordained  a  deacon  and  in  1908 
was  placed  in  charge  of  St.  Thomas 
Church  at  Bath.  His  son  Lucien,  at  this 
same  time  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1910,  placed  in 
charge  of  St.  James's  Church,  Belhaven, 
and  ordained  there  to  the  priesthood 
in  1911.  Francis  Joyner  was  sponsored 
by  Zion  Church,  ordained,  and  became 
rector  at  Aurora  in  Beaufort  County. 

Both  of  these  younger  men  later 
served  at  Louisburg,  Littleton,  and 
other  places  in  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina.  But  meetings  of  the  Beaufort 
County  clergy  along  about  1910  were 
virtually  a  Joyner-Malone-Hughes- 
Harding  family  reunion. 

C.  D.'s  ordination  fulfilled  a  wish 
that  had  been  expressed  by  Bessie's 
mother,  Mrs.  Noah  Joyner  [nee  Emily 
Adelaide  Williams),  more  than  half  a 
century  earlier.  She  had  three  daugh- 
ters and  six  sons,  and  she  wanted  all 
six  boys  to  be  Episcopal  ministers.  Four 
of  her  boys— Edmund  Noah,  Francis, 
James,  and  John— complied,  but  the 


Emily  Williams  Joyner  (circa  1850). 

two  remaining  disappointed  her  by 
pursuing  law  and  medicine.  Priest 
number  five  came  as  a  son-in-law 
when  daughter  Harriette  married  Har- 
dy Phelps;  and  C.  D.,  as  son-in-law 
and  deacon,  rounded  out  the  half- 
dozen.  Many  years  after  her  death, 
when  a  number  of  these  children  and 
their  families  gathered  in  their  home- 
town of  Farmville  at  its  new  Episcopal 
church,  her  wish  and  the  roundabout 
way  in  which  it  was  accomplished 
were  remembered.  C.  D.'s  son,  my 
grandfather  Ellis  Malone,  was  a  tobac- 
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The  Rev.  C.  D.  Malone  and  grandchildren  (1918). 

co  farmer,  but  among  his  father,  uncles, 
brothers,  nephews,  sons,  and  grandsons 
were  11  Episcopal  priests  and  deacons. 

Emily's  sister  Adeline  married  the 
Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  and  the  descen- 
dants and  their  spouses  of  these  two 
women— eighth  and  ninth  siblings  in  a 
crowded  but  pious  household— now 
include  something  over  25  priests  and 
deacons  scattered  across  the  south- 
eastern United  States,  included  among 


Dr.  Noah  Joyner  (circa  1950). 

which  are  former  archdeacons  of  the 
dioceses  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  a  bishop  of  Western  Carolina,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  George  Henry  (1910- 
1974).  Yet  much  of  these  women's  fer- 
vor for  the  church  and  their  experience 
in  Episcopal  worship  was  accumulated 
in  the  days  of  North  Carolina  Bishop 
John  Stark  Ravenscroft— a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  adhering  to  our  Anglican 
identity— not  in  a  parish  setting  but 
in  the  parlors  of  isolated  rural  homes, 
through  daily  family  prayers,  catechiz- 
ing, and  following  of  the  lectionary 


routine  of  Bible  and  Prayer  Book. 

The  foregoing  is  a  summary  of  the 
lives  of  my  great-grandparents,  Charles 
Daniel  Malone  and  Clara  Elizabeth 
Joyner. 

Other  than  demonstrating  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Methodists  is  not 
easily  accomplished,  what  value  does 
such  a  story  have  for  us  as  Episcopa- 
lians today? 

Many  of  these  people  were  of  the 
generation  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Sewanee  theologian  William  Porcher 
DuBose,  who  were  required  by  military 
defeat  and  its  aftermath  to  redirect 
their  lives  and  who  found  in  the  often 
austere,  lonely,  and  poor-paying  service 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  South  an 
outlet  for  their  noblest  impulses.  Sub- 
stituted for  the  lost  polity  of  the  South, 
DuBose  noted,  "The  Church  was  to 
me  simply  the  divine  institution  that 
claimed  and  attracted  all  the  fealty  and 
devotion  of  my  heart,  mind,  soul,  and 
life.  The  more  divine  it  could  be  made 
to  appear,  the  more  willing  and  satis- 
fied was  my  loyalty."  To  many  pious 
Episcopalians  of  the  Reconstruction 
era,  it  may  well  have  seemed  that  mili- 
tary defeat  and  their  consequent  "re- 
duced circumstances"  were  God's  way 
of  focusing  their  attention  on  Christ 
and  his  church.  Thus,  a  lost  cause  was 
replaced  by  a  kind  of  Holy  Grail  quest, 
in  which  genteel  poverty  was  a  virtue 
and  too  much  conspicuous  prosperity 
viewed  as  a  species  of  vulgar  collabora- 
tion with  the  Yankee  God  of  Mammon. 

Martha  Stoops,  in  her  1984  history 
of  Saint  Mary's  College,  notes  that  for 
many  adherents  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  decades  following  the 
Civil  War,  poverty  was  a  "badge  of 
honor."  Indeed,  poverty  always  pro- 
vides one  with  a  clearer  perspective  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  many 


ways  in  which  a  life  can  be  spent.  Pro- 
bably few  of  us  today  would  prescribe 
mass  poverty,  however,  as  a  cure  for 
the  worldliness  and  materialism  that 
afflict  so  many  in  our  church  and  na- 
tion. Yet  those  among  us  who  are 
wealthy  can  use  their  wealth  for  the 
betterment  of  society  and  significant 
support  of  the  church— presumably 
compatible  goals.  All  of  us  can  make 
giving  and  servanthood,  in  whatever 
form,  a  higher  priority. 

Now,  when  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
sometimes  stereotyped  as  a  haven  for 
the  well-off— with  few  Saint  Mary's 
students  clothed  in  tatters  except  by 
choice— it  is  instructive  to  recall  a  time 
when  people  entered  the  ordained 
ministry  of  this  beleaguered  minority 
church  without  benefit  of  guaranteed 
minimum  salaries,  and  when  there 
were  mothers  who  instilled  in  their 
children  the  precept  that  the  service  of 
Christ  was  the  highest  calling  to  which 
a  person  could  aspire.  Let  us  thank 
God  for  parents  who  taught  that  in- 
tellectual attainment  and  spirituality 
were  mutually  enhancing. 

All  of  us  can  simplify  our  lives  and 
see  to  it  that  day  in  and  day  out, 
whatever  our  vocations,  we  strive  to 
further  Christ's  kingdom  and  dedicate 
what  we  accomplish  to  the  glory  of 
God.  We  can  "tune  the  five-stringed 
harp,"  as  the  Celts  say,  by  caring  for 
God's  holy  temple,  our  bodies.  And 
we  can  affirm  our  citizenship  in  a  new 
polity,  the  human  family,  residing  in  a 
fragile  global  garden  which  we  all 
must  share  in  tending.  • 

Ted  Malone  is  a  communicant  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Cross  in  Chapel  Hill.  A 
historical  publications  editor  with  the 
state  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  he 
is  a  postulant  in  the  diocesan  Deacons' 
Training  Program. 

The    Communicant 
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Key  dates  in  diocese's  history 


1790 


1794 


1811 
1817 
1818 


1819 


1812 


1823 


1824 


1830 


Bishop  James  Madison  consecrated  at 
Lambeth  Palace 

First  Convention  held  at  Tarboro 
Fourth  Convention  held  at  Tarboro 
Charles  Pettigrew  elected  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
Adam  Empie  arrived  in  Wilmington 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  organized 
First  new  parish  admitted 
First  diocesan  misionary  priest  ap- 
pointed (the  Reverend  John  Phillips) 
First  candidates  admitted  for  Holy 
Orders 

First  confirmations  in  the  Diocese  of 
Fayetteville 

First  recorded  use  of  lay  readers 
General  Theological  Seminary  opened 
First  priest  ordained  in  the  Diocese 
(the  Reverend  Robert  Johnston  Miller) 
John  Stark  Ravenscroft  elected  first 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina 
First  priest  deposed  in  the  Diocese 
(the  Reverend  William  Hooper) 
Bishop  Ravenscroft  died 


1831      Levi  Silliman  Ives  elected  second 

Bishop  of  North  Carolina 
1834      Episcopal  School  opened  in  Raleigh 
1842     Valle  Cruris  Mission  established 

St.  Mary's  School  opened  in  Raleigh 
1849      Bishop  Ives's  Pastoral  Letter  issued 

1852  Bishop  Ives  went  to  Rome  and  resign- 
ed as  Bishop  of  North  Carolina 

1853  Thomas  Atkinson  elected  to  succeed 
Ives  as  Bishop  of  North  Carolina 


1856      Ravenscroft  School  for  Boys  founded 
in  Asheville 
Church  Building  Society  organized 

1860  First  issue  of  The  Church  Intelli- 
gencer published 

1862      North  Carolina  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Canons  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States  of  America 

1864  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Publishing  Association  established  in 
Charlotte 

1865  The  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  led  in 
the  reunion  of  the  Church  at  the 
General  Convention 

1867      St.  Augustine's  Normal  School  and 

Collegiate  Institute  founded  in  Raleigh 

1873  Theodore  Benedict  Lyman  elected 
Assistant  Bishop  (first  bishop  con- 
secrated in  North  Carolina) 

1876  St.  Peter's  Home  and  Hospital  found- 
ed in  Charlotte 

1877  St.  James's  Home  founded  in  Wil- 
mington 

1878  St.  John's  Guild  of  The  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  (Raleigh)  established 
the  city's  first  public  hospital 

1879-88  Church  Messenger  published 

1881  Bishop  Atkinson  died 

1882  Woman's  Auxiliary  founded 


1883      Diocese  of  East  Carolina  formed 

Convention  resolution  allowed  ordina- 
tion to  diaconate  without  priesthood 
as  goal 

1886  Thompson  Orphange  founded  (opened 
in  1887) 

1890  Official  seal  for  the  Diocese  adopted 

1891  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Negroes 
opened  in  Charlotte 

1892  Sketches  of  Church  History  publish- 
ed (edited  by  Cheshire) 

1893  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr.  consecrated 
(first  North  Carolina  clergyman  elected 
Bishop  of  Diocese  of  North  Carolina) 

1895      Missionary  District  of  Asheville 
created 

1897  St.  Mary's  School  (Raleigh)  chartered 
as  a  diocesan  institution 

1898  Junius  Moore  Horner  became  Bishop 
of  the  Missionary  District  of  Asheville 

1900  Diocesan  missionary  work  reorganized 
(First  Archdeacon  Edwin  A.  Osborne) 

1901  Bishop  Cheshire's  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  established 

Convocation  system  established 

1905  Negro  Woman's  Auxiliary  organized 

1906  Work  for  the  deaf  began  in  North 
Carolina 

1909      The  Carolina  Churchman  established 
1914      New  diocesan  seal  adopted 


1918  Henry  Beard  Delany  elected  Suffragan 
Bishop  for  the  Colored  Convocation 

1919  Diocese  successfully  participated  in 
the  Nation-Wide  Campaign 

1921  Diocesan  Executive  Committee  founded 

1922  Edwin  Anderson  Penick  elected 
Bishop  Coadjutor 

1942  Special  wartime  ministries  begun 

1943  "Episcopal  Emergency  Sunday  School" 
founded  in  Charlotte 

1945      Diocese  participated  in  Reconstruction 

and  Advance  Fund 
1947      Department  of  College  Work  founded 
1949      Negro  and  White  Youth  Department 

combined 


1950      Richard  Henry  Baker  elected  Bishop 
Coadjutor 

1953  Diocesan  Survey  Commission  reported 
to  the  Convention 

North  Carolina  Episcopal  Foundation 
authorized 

1954  Negro  Woman's  Auxiliary  dissolved 
itself 

1956      Approval  given  to  establish  "Episcopal 

Home  for  the  Ageing" 

Committee  on  Racial  Sufjects  founded 
1956      Bishop  Penick  died 

(From  The  Episcopal  Church  in  North 
Carolina,  1701-1959) 

Illustrations  by  Jane  D.  Hooker. 


Liturgy  meeting  in  Chapel  Hill 


Language,  Metaphor— How  our 
spiritual  identity  is  shaped  by  the  word 
we  use.  .  .How  a  poet  or  translator 
decides  on  the  words  that  define  our 
beliefs.  .  .  How  the  inclusive  language 
rites  are  intended  to  clarify  the  univer- 
sal expression  of  God's  love.  .  .These 
are  some  of  the  topics  to  be  grappled 
with  at  the  Association  of  Diocesan 
Liturgical  and  Music  Commissions 
(ADLMC)  national  conference  to  be 
held  this  year  at  the  Chapel  Hill 
Omni  Europa  Hotel,  November  6-9. 
Liturgical  scholars  and  members  of 
diocesan  liturgical  commissions  from 
across  the  country  will  converge  on 
the  Chapel  Hill  area  for  this  annual 
meeting  held  for  the  first  time  in 
North  Carolina. 


The  conference  begins  with  a  Even- 
song at  Duke  Chapel  sung  by  the 
choir  of  Christ  Church,  Charlotte. 
Highlighting  the  Conference  will  be 
presentations  by  Dr.  Leonel  Mitchell, 
Professor  of  Liturgies  at  Seabury- 
Western  Seminary;  Thomas  Troeger, 
hymn  writer  and  Professor  of  Homilet- 
ics  at  the  Rochester  Center  for  Theolog- 
ical Studies;  and  Anne  LeCroy,  hymn 
translator  and  Professor  of  English  at 
Eastern  Tennessee  State  University, 
who  will  speak  on  aspects  of  the  lan- 
guage of  prayer— said  and  sung. 

There  will  be  a  mid-conference 
Eucharist,  celebrated  by  Bishop 
O' Kelly  Whitaker  of  the  Diocese  of 
Central  New  York,  at  Chapel  of  the 
Cross,  Chapel  Hill,  with  music  pro- 


vided by  the  choir  of  that  parish.  The 
closing  Eucharist,  at  the  convention 
hotel,  will  be  the  first  celebration  us- 
ing the  new  inclusive  language  rites 
which  are  authorized  beginning  in  Ad- 
vent 1989. 

All  liturgies,  presentations,  and  the 
book/liturgical  art  display  will  be 
available  to  North  Carolina  registrants. 
Total  conference  fees  are  $180.  Mem- 
bership in  ADLMC  in  not  required,  all 
interested  persons  are  welcome.  A 
North  Carolina  plan  is  available  with 
fees  pro-rated  for  those  who  can  attend 
only  a  portion  of  the  conference.  For 
information,  contact:  The  Rev.  Philip 
Byrum,  Chairman,  Commission  on 
Liturgy,  Chris.t  Church,  P.O.  Box  657, 
Albemarle,  N.C.  28002.  • 
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Speak  your  love,  speak  it  now 


By  Beverly  Saunders 

Ilene  Tolen  Rice,  49,  died  at  her 
home  on  7th  Street  in  Linton,  Indiana 
on  July  6,  1989. 

She  sat,  they  said,  on  the  well- 
scrubbed  front  steps  of  her  home  that 
afternoon  where  her  flowers  grew  in 
tubs  and  lined  her  walk.  She  walked 
through  her  screened-in  porch  and  into 
the  house.  She  locked  her  door  deliber- 
ately behind  her.  Sometime  thereafter, 
she  picked  up  a  deadly  piece  of  metal 
and  putting  it  to  her  head,  as  a  child 
purses  its  lips  to  blow  away  a  dande- 
lion puff,  she  blew  her  life  away. 

Ilene  was  my  friend  for  more  than 
45  years  and  when  that  shot  rang  out 
in  that  empty  house,  it  killed  a  part  of 
me,  too. 

We  were  three,  or  maybe  four, 
when  we  met,  neighbors,  less  than  a 
block  away.  She  was  an  elfin  child, 
skinny,  all  arms  and  brown  legs  with 
wispy  sun-bleached  blonde  hair.  A 
rescuer  of  baby  birds  and  hurt  animals, 
fast  runner,  quick  climber,  catcher  of 
poison  ivy. 

We  played  morn  to  night,  "dress-up" 
and  we  licked  the  ice  cream  from  the 
tops  of  Dixie  cups  to  reveal  the  movie 
star.  Not  Rita  Hayworth  again!  We 
threw  off  our  shoes  in  spring  and  ran 
barefoot  on  gravel  and  fresh-tarred 
streets  till  our  feet  were  like  leather. 
We  got  spanked,  hard,  for  pulling 
down  our  panties  and  putting  our  bare 
bottoms  on  a  mock-leather  hassock 
Momma  had  scrubbed  and  put  in  the 
warm  sun  to  dry.  "In  full  view,"  Mom- 
ma said,  "Full  view!  Whatever  were 
you  girls  thinking!"  Sat  double  on  my 
swing  and  watched  the  big  kids  going 
off  to  school. 

Do  Lord,  remember  me 

As  we  grew,  we  "spent  the  night"  gig- 
gling and  talking  later  under  fragrant 
line-dried  sheets.  On  Saturdays  we 
went  to  the  movies,  clutching  our 
quarters  in  damp  hands.  Mr.  Landis, 
across  the  alley,  would  give  us  a  nickel 
sometimes  when  we  passed  by,  if  we 
would  sing  "Do,  Lord"  in  harmony. 
We  sang,  her  childish  soprano,  my  al- 
ready husky  alto,  we  sang: 

/  took  Jesus  for  my  Savior, 

You  take  Him,  too. 

We  belted  it  out,  took  the  nickel, 
and  ran. 

We  noticed  boys  at  last  and  we 
dreamed  out  loud  to  each  other  of  the 
boy  we  would  marry  who  would  love 
us  forever.  We  didn't.  We  named  our 
imaginary  children,  Starr  and  Scarlet 
and  Windy  Gale  and  called  our  real 
ones  Kathleen,  Christopher  and  Anne, 
mine.  Matthew,  Teresa  and  Beth,  hers. 

In  our  teens,  when  life  got  compli- 
cated, we  told  each  other  our  deepest 
secrets  and  we  kept  them.  I  kept  hers 
as  well  as  my  own  for  decades  until  I 


met  the  man  for  whom  I  opened  my 
Pandora's  box  and  laid  my  life  bare.  I 
thought  I  was  safe.  I  wasn't. 

I  left  Linton,  she  stayed.  I  wandered 
far,  made  mistakes,  picked  myself  up, 
dusted  myself  off  and  started  all  over 
again.  More  than  once.  I  always  went 
home,  always  she  was  there.  Home 
base,  I  called  her  to  myself,  Ilene, 


city  ("So  big,"  she  said.),  ate  French 
onion  soup,  found  a  wonderful  music 
box  in  a  junk  store,  for  her  collection. 
We  walked  the  neighborhood  at  night, 
in  warm  sweaters,  arms  locked, 
matching  our  steps  to  the  rhythm  of 
old  songs,  stumbling  over  the  words. 
Then  it  was  time  for  her  to  go.  We 
hugged,  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 


Beverly  (L)  and  her  friend  Ilene,  around  1944  or  1945. 


home  base.  Wherever  I  came  from, 
whoever  I  came  with,  she  was  there. 
Her  greeting  was  always  the  same. 
Eyes  shining,  warm  smile,  arms  straight 
out,  she  embraced  me,  accepted  me, 
loved  me,  rejoiced  in  my  coming  home. 

Ilene  came  to  my  home  last  October. 
Rode  back  with  me  from  Indiana  over 
the  rolling  hills  of  the  southern  part  of 
our  state,  across  the  flat  interstate  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  into  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  I  was  at 
low  ebb,  things  were  not  going  well. 
She  chattered,  remembered,  entertain- 
ed. She  oohed  and  aahed  over  the 
home  my  love  and  I  had  made  with 
our  hearts  and  with  our  hands. 

For  three  magical  days  we  played 
and  laughed,  sat  up  late.  Toured  the 


smiled.  "Bye,"  she  said,  "See  you  next 
summer.  I  love  you."  I  should  have 
held  her  a  little  tighter,  I  never  saw 
her  again. 

"You  don't  want  to  hear" 

I  was  alone  when  the  call  came  from 
Linton  that  Thursday  evening.  Saran, 
my  second-oldest  friend,  only  36,  heir 
to  the  throne.  "I  have  something  to  tell 
you,  but  you  don't  want  to  hear,  you 
don't  want  to  hear."  I  felt  numb  when 
I  put  down  the  phone,  stunned,  like 
running  into  a  closed  door  in  the  dead 
of  night.  In  the  living  room  I  stood, 
arms  limp,  trying  to  take  it  in.  From 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  cried  "Ilene! 
No!  Ilene,  wait  a  minute.  No!  Ilene, 
no,  no,  no."  My  heart  broke  and  I  fell 


to  my  knees,  prayed  hard  to  light  her 
way.  "Into  thy  kingdom,  this  day  dear 
Lord,  receive,  please  receive  the  soul 
of  my  friend,  my  dear  friend,  please 
God,  dear  God,  please  God." 

Bit  by  bit  word  filtered  down  to  me 
from  Indiana,  sad  voices,  sorry,  patting 
me.  Ilene  left  this  world  not  because 
she  was  terminally  ill,  not  because  she 
was  angry  but  because  she  felt  worth- 
less, of  no  value.  Rejected,  she  couldn't 
begin  again.  I  know  those  feelings,  I 
know.  But  oh,  her  value  and  her 
worth  to  me,  to  me.  She  sent  signals, 
she  was  not  believed.  She  said,  "I 
can't."  They  said,  "Don't  be  silly,  of 
course  you  can."  She  did  not  get  the 
help  she  needed.  No  one's  fault,  she 
had  been  depressed  before,  down 
before.  They  averted  their  eyes.  "She'll 
be  okay,"  they  said.  She  wasn't. 

Why  am  I  telling  you  this?  Suicide  is 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  will 
touch  each  of  you  if  it  hasn't  already. 
Not  all  who  fee!  worthless,  discounted, 
of  no  value  will  die.  Some  will.  Is 
there  an  Ilene  in  your  life?  If  so,  you 
know  who  she  is.  Watch  for  the  sig- 
nals. Listen.  Believe.  Be  there.  Get 
help. 

Don't  just  go  to  the  Hallmark  store 
and  pick  a  card  with  a  chipmunk  on  it 
that  says  in  pre-packaged  sentiment, 
"I'm  thinking  of  you."  Write  a  loving 
letter,  take  the  time  to  say,  you  are  the 
best.  .  .1  remember  when  you.  .  .1  ad- 
mired you  most  when  you.  .  .1  am 
proud  of  you  for.  .  .you  looked  gor- 
geous the  night  you.  .  . 

Storm  the  gates 

Don't  just  leave  word  on  the  ma- 
chine that  you  called.  Storm  the  gates, 
pound  on  the  door,  take  her  hands 
back  in  yours  and  say  I  love  you.  You 
are  of  great  value  to  me  and  infinitely 
precious  and  irreplaceable.  If  you 
believe  it,  say  you  are  a  child  of  God, 
a  sister  of  Christ  Jesus  and  an  inheritor 
of  His  kingdom,  and  you  are  my  be- 
loved friend. 

Ilene  and  I  would  have  turned  50 
together  in  September.  I  am  25  days 
the  elder.  We  had  plans  to  celebrate. 
We  talked  of  it,  poked  each  other  in 
the  ribs,  made  fun  of  crow's  feet,  said 
we  were  fine  wine  and  made  little 
jokes  about  making  love  in  the  dark.  I 
will  still  turn  50,  but  it  won't  be  as 
easy  or  as  much  fun. 

So,  good-bye,  Ilene,  tee-legged,  toe- 
legged,  bow-legged  Ilene.  I  accept  her 
death  because  I  have  to  but  I  will  miss 
her  so.  Home  base,  Ilene,  funny,  witty, 
wise,  good  Ilene.  Keeper  of  our  child- 
hood, confidante,  comforter,  cheer- 
leader. Bye,  see  you. 

My  friends  who  read  this,  I  beg  you, 
speak  your  love,  speak  your  love  and 
speak  it  once  again.  • 

Beverly  Brice  Saunders  is  a  communicant 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Charlotte. 
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The,  Communicant 


Letters 


In  praise  of  D.O.C. 

While  writing  the  article  titled 
"The  lesson  of  the  scalpel"  on  radial 
keratotomy  that  ran  in  the  May/June 
issue  of  the  The  Communicant,  I  noted 
that  everyone  referred  to  is  directly  or 
indirectly  involved  with  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  (D.O.C.)  experience  that  I've 
been  part  of  since  October,  1987.  (See 
"Disciples  of  Christ:  Learning  to  Love," 
The  Communicant,  May/June  1987.) 

D.O.C.  builds  community  and 
strengthens  relationships  within  a 
parish.  Out  of  the  diversity  of  its  par- 
ticipants, unity  grows  as  we  come 
together  in  a  common  search  for  who 
Christ  Jesus  is  in  each  of  our  lives. 
While  undergoing  radial  keratotomy,  I 
experienced  the  D.O.C.  community 
beyond  the  walls  of  my  own  parish, 
connected  and  bound  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays  as  well  as  Sundays. 

Dr.  Paul  Galentine,  the  opthalmic 
surgeon,  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  are 
communicants  of  St.  John's,  Charlotte. 


She  and  I  trained  together  for  D.O.C. 
leadership.  Dr.  Randolph  Wilkerson, 
the  surgeon's  partner  who  encouraged 


me  to  have  surgery,  and  his  wife, 
Diane,  are  communicants  of  Christ 
Church,  Charlotte,  and  completed  the 


D.O.C.  course  last  spring.  Greta  Hobbs, 
the  technician,  is  a  communicant  of 
St.  Paul's,  Fort  Mill,  S.C.,  and  took 
D.O.C.  in  Panama  City,  Fla.  Margaret 
Harbison  and  Connie  Connelly,  my 
helpful  friends,  are  communicants  of 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte,  as  are  their 
husbands,  Bill  and  Charles.  All  four 
are  D.O.C.  leaders. 

It  is  good  to  honor  bonds  built  in  the 
name  of  Christ  Jesus.  I  encourage  your 
readers  to  join  in  the  celebration  of 
Christian  community  offered  by  D.O.C. 

Carol  V.  Oppel 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte 


Credit  where  credit's  due 

The  Episcopal  Churchwomen  ap- 
preciate the  coverage,  in  the  May/June 
Communicant,  of  our  annual  meeting  at 
St.  Philip's,  Durham,  last  spring.  I 
would  like,  though,  to  point  out  that 
the  actual  number  of  persons  taking 


part  in  the  meeting  was  more  than 
200.  The  number  given  in  the  other- 
wise excellent  article,  144,  was  the 
number  of  voting  delegates  and  did 
not  include  officers,  visitors,  clergy 
and  special  guests. 

I'm  also  pleased  to  point  out  that  the 
meeting  resulted  in  three  large  cartons 
of  canned  food  for  the  Urban  Minis- 
tries Shelter,  cash  gifts  for  the  kitchen 
and  four  boxes  of  books  and  related 
items  for  prison  ministries. 

Mittie  Landi 

President,  ECW 

Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter, 

Burlington 


In  October 

A  special  supplement  on  AIDS:  The 
Gospel  imperative  to  help.  Facts  on 
the  diocese.  What  individuals  and 
congregations  are  doing.  What  you 
can  do. 


Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

It  comes  as  a  suprise  to  me  that  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  ten  years 
old.  As  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Liturgical  Commission  from  1967  until 
1979  I  had  a  share  in  its  preparation 
and  final  product.  I  remember  Leonel 
Mitchell,  professor  of  liturgies  at  Sea- 
bury  Western  Seminary,  writing: 

"The  world  to  which  we  are  sent  to 
proclaim  Christ  is  constantly  changing, 
and  the  gospel  needs  to  be  translated 
into  terms  which  the  world  can  under- 
stand." He  went  on  to  say:  "This  means 
more  than  translating  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  the  proclamation.  .  .  It  means 
translating  its  thought  into  forms 
which  one  culture  can  comprehend,  so 
that  the  orginal  message  shines  through 
undistorted."  [Liturgical  Change:  How 
Much  Do  We  Need?,  New  York;  Sea- 
bury  Press,  1970) 

In  Advent  of  this  year,  with  the  help 
of  our  Worship  Commission,  we  will 
be  using  some  of  the  trial  rites  that 
have  been  authorized  by  the  last  Gen- 
eral Convention.  They  are  attempts  to 
bring  a  more  inclusive  language  into 
our  prayers  and  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  try  them.  Again,  it  was 
Leonel  Mitchell  who  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  article  that,  "The  way  we  pray 
really  does  shape  the  way  we  think." 
("Open",  the  newsletter  of  the  Associ- 
ated Parishes,  June  1989). 

This  issue  of  The  Communicant  is 
full  of  material  about  our  past.  We  are 
approaching  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  first  convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  North  Carolina.  We  will 


Bishop  Estill  took  some  time  before  summer  to  serve  as  guest  on  a  Raleigh  call-in  radio 
program.  Shown  with  the  bishop  is  host  Gary  Dornburg,  a  communicant  of  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh. 


celebrate  that  event  in  Tarboro  (where 
the  first  was  held),  April  29,  1990,  and 
our  Presiding  Bishop,  The  Most  Rev. 
Edmond  L.  Browning  will  be  with  us 
that  day. 

When  our  forebears  met  in  Tarboro, 
they  had  a  The  Book  of  Common 


Prayer,  adapted  to  this  country  from 
the  1662  English  Prayer  Book.  They 
too  were  eager,  as  Mitchell  put  it,  to 
"translate  [the  Gospel]  into  the  forms 
which  their  culture  could  comprehend, 
so  that  the  original  message  shines 
through  undistorted."  That  challenge  is 


before  us  today. 

In  the  next  seven  months,  our  dio- 
cese will  have  elected  and  conse- 
crated a  new  suffragan  bishop,  will 
have  dedicated  the  new  facilities,  at 
the  Conference  Center  and  will  have 
celebrated  the  first  convention  at  Tar- 
boro. As  the  monies  from  the  ACTS 
Campaign  become  available  and  as  we 
begin  to  realize  some  of  the  goals  we 
have  set  for  ourselves,  and  organize 
ourselves  to  plan  for  the  future,  we 
want  to  be  sure  that,  "the  orginal 
message  shines  through  undistorted." 

That  message  is  the  Good  News  of  a 
God  who  loves  us  and  comes  into  the 
world  to  show  that  love  is  central  to 
all  that  we  do.  And  despite  the  fact 
that  we  must  shape  our  liturgies  and 
our  diocesan  policies  and  goals  to 
that  message,  the  more  immediate 
proving  ground  is  in  our  own  life  and 
witness. 

I  hope  that  each  one  of  us  will  make 
this  a  year  of  commemoration,  but  I 
hope  too  that  each  of  us  will  reaffirm 
our  baptismal  convenant  and  show  in 
our  life  what  we  say  with  our  lips. 
There  would  be  no  better  way  to  make 
a  reality  of  the  "Decade  of  Evangelism" 
set  by  the  national  church  for  the 
1990s.  It  is  there  in  the  deeds  that  we 
do  that  the  Gospel  takes  a  form  which 
our  culture  can  comprehend  and  that 
"the  original  message  shines  through 
undistorted." 

Faithfully, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


September     19  89 
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Bishop  Thomas  A*  Fraser  Ji\  dies 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Augustus  Fraser 
Jr.  died  of  cancer  Oct.  20  in  Southern 
Pines.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time 
and  was  in  the  St.  Peter's  Nursing 
Center  of  the  Penick  Home  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Fraser,  74,  was  the  eighth  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina.  He  served  as  bishop 
from  1965  until  1983,  when  he  retired 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Estill.  Fraser  was  bishop 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Richard  Baker 
during  1960-65. 

Funeral  services  and  interment  were 
held  Oct.  23  at  St.  Paul's,  Winston- 
Salem,  where  Fraser  was  rector  during 
1951-60.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
Fraser  III  officiated  at  the  services. 

On  Oct.  24,  a  memorial  requiem 
was  held  at  St.  Michael's,  Raleigh. 
Bishop  Estill  presided  at  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H. 
Vest  Jr.  preached.  Vest  is  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia  and  was  suffragan 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte. 

Fraser  was  an  activist  bishop  who 
presided  over  the  diocese  during  the 
spirited  times  of  the  1960s  and  early 
70s.  During  his  episcopacy,  the  diocese 
initiated  its  Christian  Social  Ministries 
program,  and  women  gained  the  right 
to  serve  on  vestries  and  as  convention 
delegates. 

However,  the  most-remembered  in- 
cident of  Fraser's  18  years  as  bishop 
was  the  uproar  over  a  grant  which  the 
national  church  made  to  Malcolm  X 
Liberation  University  in  Durham.  The 
grant  to  the  Black  Power  school  rocked 
the  diocese,  but  Fraser  never  retracted 
his  decision  to  allow  the  grant  to  be 
processed.  In  a  1982  interview,  he  said: 

"I  took  a  stand  and  I  didn't  back  down. 

"The  dynamics  of  the  times  were 
what  was  driving  us— and  me.  If  you 
are  going  to  be  a  bishop,  you've  got  to 


be  a  bishop  for  all  people;  ifyou're  go- 
ing to  be  a  ministor  or  priest,  you've 
got  to  be  a  minister  or  priest  for  all 
people.  There  can  be  no  difference." 

On  his  retirement,  he  spoke  of  what 
he  saw  ahead  for  the  church: 

"We  are  faced  with  a  myriad  of  pro- 
blems. We  are  in  a  worldwide  trans- 
formation, reformation,  revolution. 
Everywhere  you  go  there  is  trouble. 
We  need  to  learn  to  share— not  just 
money  but  concerns. 

"We  will  have  to  adopt  a  different 
lifestyle.  We  all  like  nice  things,  like  to 
eat  well,  like  to  dress  well,  like  to  go 
here  or  there.  When  we  talk  about 


sacrifice,  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
widow's  two  coins.  We  are  talking 
about  some  discipline  in  the  way  we 
live  and  behave,  having  some  priorities 
as  to  what  we're  going  to  support  and 
how  we're  spending  our  money. 

"It's  getting  things  into  proportion. 
It's  not  taking  from  one  and  giving  to 
another.  If  s  sharing  out  of  compassion 
and  understanding." 

His  son  Thomas  said  that  Bishop 
Fraser  once  said,  "What  I  really  am 
and  always  will  be  is  a  parish  priest, 
that's  all." 

Fraser  was  born  April  17,  1915  in 
Atlanta,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  A. 


Fraser  and  Lena  Connell.  He  was  rais- 
ed in  New  York  and  attended  Hobart 
College  in  Geneva,  N.Y.,  receiving  a 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1938.  He  attended 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  Alex- 
andria, where  he  obtained  his  bachelor 
of  divinity  in  1941. 

After  being  ordained  as  priest  in 
1942,  Fraser  worked  as  a  missionary 
for  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island  and   as 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese. 
Then  he  served  as  assistant  at  St. 
George's,  New  York  City,  and  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Alexandria. 

He  came  to  North  Carolina  in  1951 
as  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem, 
where  he  served  nine  years. 

In  1960,  he  was  elected  to  serve 
as  bishop  coadjutor  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Richard  Baker.  Then  in  1965,  Fraser 
was  institutedd  as  diocesan  bishop  by 
Presiding  Bishop  Arthur  Lichtenberger. 

After  retiring  in  1983,  Fraser  worked 
as  a  part-time  chaplain  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center.  In  addition,  he 
did  pastoral  work  at  St.  Michael's, 
Raleigh,  and  worked  part-time  for  a 
couple  of  years  with  the  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia. 

He  received  honorary  degrees  from 
the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee, 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  Wake 
Forest  University,  and  St.  Augustine's 
College. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marjorie 
Rimbach  Fraser  of  Raleigh;  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Fraser  III  of  Chi- 
cago; his  daughter,  Constance  F.  Gray; 
his  son-in-law,  Lyons  Gray;  and  two 
grand-daughters,  Charlotte  Gray  and 
M.  Fraser  Gray,  all  of  Winston-Salem. 

The  family  requests  that  any 
memorial  gifts  be  sent  to:  the  Caring 
House,  Duke  Comprehensive  Center, 
Box  3814,  Durham,  NC  27710;  or  St. 
Peter's  Nursing  Center,  Box  2001, 
Southern  Pines,  NC  28387.  • 


'Build  your  life  around  God" 


By  Thomas  A.  Fraser  Jr. 

On  the  eve  of  his  retirement  in  1983, 
Bishop  Thomas  Fraser  mused  on  life, 
death  and  the  Christian  life.  Here  are 
some  excerpts. 

In  my  opinion,  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  is  to  know  what  you  can  do 
and  what  you  cannot  do.  And  then 
you  are  free  to  be  yourself.  And  when 


you  get  to  the  point.  .  .of  being  your- 
self, then  you  will  know  for  whom 
you  are  willing  to  die.  .  .  . 

The  one  thing  that  each  of  us  must 
do  someday  is  die. 

We  in  the  church  all  talk  about  cele- 
brating life,  and  that  sounds  good,  But 
what  the  Gospel  is  about  is  crucifix- 
ion and  resurrection.  Life  only  comes 
through  death  and  resurrection,  and 
if  s  not  until  you  face  your  own  death 
that  you  begin  to  think  about  your 


own  resurrection. 

What  you  must  do  is  never  build 
your  whole  life  around  one  person  or 
thing.  You  must  learn  to  build  your 
life  around  God  and  God  alone,  be- 
cause God  is  eternal.  He  promised  us 
life  both  now  and  after  death  through 
the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  experi- 
ence. 

This  is  the  clue  to  real  Christian 
living.  When  you  are  a  person  who 
is  about  to  die,  you  know  God  is  pre- 


sent. A  lot  of  dying  people  find  their 
strength  in  God. 

You  never  walk  alone. 

You  are  able  to  walk  tall  because 
you've  got  the  faith  that  you  know  you 
don't  have  to  walk  alone.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  God  is  Father,  God  is 
love,  God  cares.  All  of  these  things  are 
true,  but  the  important  thing  is  to  real- 
ly be  sure  that  He  is  there. 

The  bottom  line  for  the  whole  of  life 
is  that  there  is  a  God— for  everyone.  • 


Around  the  diocese 


UTO  hits  100 

The  UTO  was  begun  as  the  United 
Offering  and  took  in  $2188  in  its  in- 
augural year  of  1889.  This  year,  its 
centennial,  the  United  Thank  Offering 
is  $3,117,158. 

The  first  recorded  UTO  grant  in  this 
diocese  was  a  gift  of  $774  made  in 
1901  to  support  the  UTO  workers.  St. 
Augustine's  College  in  Raleigh  receiv- 
ed $5000  grants  for  its  dormitory  in 
1910  and  1913.  In  1923,  the  UTO  gave 
$30,000  to  the  St.  Agnes  Nurse's 
Home  in  Raleigh. 

The  diocese  has  been  contributing  to 
the  UTO  all  along,  too.  Diocesan  gifts 
have  grown  from  $500  in  1906  to 
$67,297  in  1988.  Early  grants  were 
typically  made  to  help  women  with  no 
jobs  and  no  job  skills,  no  pension  and 
no  retirement  funds.  Missionaries,  too, 
benefited  from  UTO.  At  one  time,  15 
women  misionaries  from  North  Caro- 
lina were  entirely  dependent  on  the 
offering  for  their  support. 

UTO  made  grants  to  help  build  the 
Episcopal  Student  Center  at  Duke  and 
the  parish  hall  at  St.  Cyprian's,  Ox- 
ford, to  start  the  Women's  Center  in 
Raleigh,  and  to  support  Shared  Hous- 
ing in  Chapel  Hill. 

Last  year's  $3  million  UTO  grant 
funded  134  projects,  including  two  in 
our  diocese.  The  Guilford  Women's 
Center  in  Greensboro  received  $20,000 
for  its  work;  and  the  Orange/Durham 
Coalition  got  $5000  for  a  battered 
women's  shelter. 

Most  of  the  $3  million  last  year 
came  from  the  familiar  UTO  Blue  Box. 
Patented  in  1891,  these  little  boxes 
have  sat  for  nearly  a  century  on  Epis- 
copal kitchen  counters,  bureaus,  desks, 
night  tables  or  any  spot  convenient  for 
dropping  in  a  tangible  thanks  to  God, 
with  a  prayer. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  UTO 
made  most  of  its  grants  for  building, 
repairing  and  maintaining  churches, 
chapels,  dorms,  hospitals  and  parish 


halls  here  and  abroad.  A  touring  mis- 
sionary once  sent  a  friend  a  post  card 
of  an  ancient  ruin.  "This,"  said  the 
message,  "is  about  the  only  structure 
I've  seen  which  was  not  put  up  by 
the  UTO." 

Later,  UTO  guidelines  deemphasized 
brick-and-mortar  projects,  and,  for 
flexibility  and  impact,  grants  began  to 
be  made  once  a  year  instead  of  the 
original  once  every  three  years. 

The  UTO  has  developed  leadership 
of  men  and  women  alike.  For  men, 
UTO  grants  have  been  helping  educate 
and  train  clergy  and  laity  for  years.  As 
for  UTO's  significance  to  women: 

"It  was  our  one  moment  in  the  sun, 
our  one  chance  to  show  the  Church 
that  women  were  important.  The 
Church  needed  our  money  even 
though  they  apparently  didn't  need  our 
ability  to  make  decisions  and  vote." 
(From  Thankfulness  United— A  History 
of  the  United  Thank  Offering,  Frances 
M.  Young.) 

The  long-familiar  UTO  prayer  has 
now  been  joined  by  a  prayer  for  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  offering.  The 
centennial  prayer  thanks  God  for  all 
who  shared  in  the  first  100  years  of 
the  offering  and  ".  .  .for  your  love  and 
for  showing  us  how  to  live  and  to  love 
others,  through  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

Ellen  Forsyth  is  the  diocese's  United 
Thank  Offering  coordinator  and  can  be 
reached  at  2942  St.  Mark's  Rd.  #D, 
Winston-Salem,  NC 27103;  919-768-0562. 


Our  man  in  Moscow 

A  good  dose  of  heavy  metallers  Bon 
Jovi,  Motley  Crue,  Skid  Row  and  The 
Scorpions  might  make  the  Russians 
reconsider  the  wisdom  of  Glasnost.  Or 
maybe  not.  The  Rev.  B.  Daniel  Sapp 
visited  Moscow  this  summer  on  a  trip 
sponsored  by  the  Make  A  Difference 
Foundation  and  brought  back  these 


Russia:  "We  can  speak  of  God  after  70  years." 

observations  of  the  Moscow  Summit 
Music  Festival: 

"Prancing  about  the  revolving  stage 
like  circus  ponies,  the  rock  stars  urged 
their  young  audience  to  'Just  say  Nyet' 
to  drugs.  Some  of  the  performers 
enlarged  on  this  theme  with  stories  of 
their  own  experiences  and  recollections 
of  friends  who  had  died  of  substance 
abuse. 

"With  hair  flying,  sequins  glittering 
and  making  sounds  to  wake  the  dead, 
the  performers  set  themselves  to 
reverse  the  drug  culture  image  with 
which  their  genre  has  been  identified 
for  a  generation.  .  .  The  young  people 
were  there  by  the  thousands  in  the 
stadium  seats  and  lying  and  standing 
and  sitting  on  the  playing  field.  Two 
rows  of  military  surrounded  the  in- 
terior of  the  stadium  and  the  crowd,  if 
not  quiet,  was  orderly. 

"We  were  given  every  courtesy  and 
welcome  in  Moscow  and  saw  the 
brighter  side  of  the  'new  stance'  of 
Russia.  One  Russian  with  whom  I 
discussed  the  problem  of  substance  ab- 
sue  told  me  that  soon  a  large,  new 


substance  abuse  center  was  being  built 
by  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church— 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Soviet 
Government!  Alcoholics  Anonymous  is 
now  being  supported  in  Russia,  and  as 
my  Russian  friend  says,  'That  means 
we  can  speak  of  God  after  70  years.'  " 

Sapp  is  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Raleigh. 


Bishop  interviews  upcoming 

Tom  Fanjoy,  chair  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  for  Suffragan  Bishop,  states: 

"The  Nominating  Committee  for 
Suffragan  Bishop  completed  its  initial 
screening  of  recommendations  on  Oct.  6. 

"Members  of  the  committee  are  now 
interviewing  prospective  nominees. 
These  interviews  will  be  completed  by 
Nov.  10. 

"Those  remaining  in  the  process 
after  Nov.  10  will  be  invited  for  inter- 
views Nov.  17-18  in  Raleigh. 

"The  Nominating  Committee  will 
announce  their  nominees  not  later 
than  Dec.  1." 


Youth  celebration  is  set 

A  big  celebration  will  be  held  Dec. 
8-10  at  the  diocese's  Conference  Cen- 
ter in  Browns  Summit. 

The  Bishop's  Ball  will  be  the  center- 
piece of  a  weekend  to  offically  dedi- 
cate and  open  the  center's  new  youth 
facility. 

The  theme  of  the  weekend  designed 
for  youth  in  grades  6-12  will  be  "The 
wise  man  built  his  house.  .  .  " 

Conference  coordinators  Kat  and 
Rick  Hardy,  of  Good  Shepherd, 
Raleigh,  say  the  weekend  is  intended 
to  "enable  the  youth  of  the  diocese  of 
claim  and  celebrate  the  new  youth 
facility  as  'home.'  " 

All  are  invited  to  the  dedication  ser- 
vice and  reception  that  begins  at  3  p.m. 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  9. 


Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill  will  welcome 
the  youth  on  Friday  night  and  will 
preside  over  the  dedication.  In  addition, 
he  will  celebrate  and  preach  at  the 
closing  Eucharist  on  Sunday  morning. 

Organized  around  variations  on  the 
theme  of  "home,"  the  weekend  will  of- 
fer youth  games,  worship,  bonfire  and 
a  semi-formal  dinner  and  dance.  In 
addition,  youth  will  given  weekend 
souvenirs.  Throughout  it  all,  Bishop 
Estilll  will  be  on  hand  to  share  with 
the  youth  his  vision  of  what  the  youth 
facility  can  mean  for  all  of  the  diocese. 

While  the  conference  coordinators 
hope  for  a  huge  turnout  for  the  dedi- 
cation service,  they  also  invite  every- 
one to  share  in  the  celebration  by: 

—Sending  to  the  Conference  Center 


letters  of  support  and  congratulation; 
these  will  be  made  part  of  a  perma- 
nent exhibtion  at  the  youth  facility. 

—Contributing  to  a  scholarship  fund 
to  help  subsidize  the  expenses  of  youth 
who  will  be  taking  part  in  summer 
programs  at  the  Conference  Center. 

Cost  of  the  Dec.  8-10  weekend  is  $45. 

For  registration  or  other  information, 
please  contact: 

Frances  Payne 

Coordinator  for  Youth  Ministries 

Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 

P.O.  Box  29107 

Greensboro,  NC  27429 

Kat  and  Rick  Hardy  may  be  reached 
for  information  about  the  Bishop's  Ball 
or  other  weekend  highlights  by  calling 
919-828-0863.  • 


The    Communicant 


'Sharing  the  Miracle"  in  Raleigh 


By  Gail  Doucette  Wojton 

On  Oct.  22,  The  Church  of  the  Nativi- 
ty, Raleigh,  broke  ground  for  a  $1.5 
million,  400-seat  sanctuary,  fellowship 
hall  and  classroom  building.  In  less 
than  four  years,  Nativity's  membership 
has  grown  from  19  to  more  than  300. 

Parishioners  are  given  to  calling 
Nativity's  experience  a  miracle,  and 
the  fund-raising  drive— about  $500,000 
from  only  67  families— was  called 
"Sharing  the  Miracle." 

But  is  it  a  miracle? 

Not  really.  By  definition,  miracles 
defy  natural  law.  But  Nativity  believes 
its  success  has  been  guided  precisely 
by  a  set  of  "laws"  that  enable  a  new 
church  to  thrive.  The  following  are  some 
elements  of  Nativity's  progress  to  date. 

Location:  The  Church  of  the  Nativi- 
ty was  the  first  Episcopal  church  to  be 
established  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  fast-growing  Raleigh  area.  A  good- 
ly portion  of  newcomers  to  the  Re- 
earch  Triangle  area— upscale,  profes- 
sional, many  from  areas  rich  in  Epis- 
copal heritage— settled  in  north  Raleigh. 
Bishop  Thomas  Fraser  once  noted  that, 
in  this  location,  the  congregation 
would  have  to  be  a  bunch  of  bumbling 
idiots  for  the  church  not  to  succeed. 

Leadership:  "If  God  didn't  want  a 
church  here,  he  sure  put  the  wrong 
people  in  this  congregation,"  Vicar 
Rick  Callaway  is  fond  of  saying.  Far 
from  bumbling,  members  of  Nativity 
are  well-educated,  deeply  committed, 
and  highly  skilled.  Whenever  there 
was  a  need— from  an  architect  and  an 
engineer  to  head  the  building  commit- 
tee to  professional  writers  to  produce 
the  church  documents,  from  marketing 
men  to  lead  the  fund  raising  to  skilled 
teachers  for  the  education  program, 
from  experienced  altar  guild  women  to 
great  coffee  makers— these  abilities 
surfaced  and  were  channeled. 

Vision  and  a  pioneering  spirit: 
"We've  heard  many  people  say  they 


couldn't  worship  in  a  gym,  they  need 
a  'real  church',"  says  senior  warden 
Ben  Owens.  "If  you  can  imagine  a 
church  when  others  see  a  gym,  you 
can  imagine  a  church  into  being." 

The  vision  included  growth.  Thus 
plans  were  drawn  for  400  seats  rather 
than  a  smaller  church.  Nativity  has 
been  operating  an  array  of  programs 
since  the  first  year,  and  the  vestry  has 
pledged  to  limit  building  costs  to  no 
more  than  33  percent  of  operating  ex- 
penses. 

"We  always  knew  we  would  not 
fail,"  says  vestry  member  Emilie  Sigel. 
"We  have  only  stumbled  when  we 
failed  to  dream  large  enough." 

Willingness  to  take  risks:  Before  it 
had  received  a  single  donation.  Nativi- 
ty pledged  itself  to  two  "risky"  fiscal 


concepts— to  tithe  its  income  toout- 
reach  activities,  and  not  to  take  a  cent 
from  St.  Michael's  operating  budget. 
As  Nativity's  sponsoring  parish,  St. 
Michael's  has  contributed  prayer,  ad- 
ministrative support  and  supply 
priests— but  no  money.  This  summer 
the  vestry  voted  to  go  forward  with  a 
$1.5  million  construction  project,  cer- 
tain the  money  would  be  raised. 

Sense  of  fun:  "Never  underestimate 
the  importance  of  a  sense  of  humor," 
says  member  Dave  Sutherland.  "Our 
vestry  meetings  are  fun,  our  choir 
practices  are  fun,  our  classes  are  fun. 
People  will  do  amazing  things,  put  out 
great  effort,  if  they  are  enjoying  them- 
selves." (An  invitation  to  the  groun- 
breaking  cordially  invited  people  to 
"the  tick-infested,  heavily  wooded  site 


Navtlvity,  Raleigh,  breaks  ground  on  Oct.  22. 


of  our  new  home.  .  .clergy  attire:  red 
stoles  and  hiking  boots.") 

Symbiosis  of  the  visionary  and 
the  practical:  Nativity's  pragmatists 
rein  in  the  dreamers;  the  dreamers 
spur  the  pragmatists  to  make  that  leap 
of  faith.  According  to  which  you  are, 
the  experience  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  has  been  an  exhilarating 
roller-coaster  ride  of  a  test  of  one's 
trust  and  imagination.  Which  leads  us 
to  another  essential  component  of  suc- 
cess: the  ability  to  compromise,  to  see 
that  another's  vision  or  perception  is  as 
valid  as  one's  own. 

Ability  to  survive  setbacks:  Did 
we  do  everything  right  from  the  begin- 
ning?" asked  Karen  Ridout,  a  member 
of  the  congregation's  first  vestry  and 
its  second  junior  warden.  "Of  course 
not.  This  being  a  collection  of  very 
strong-minded,  very  Type-A  personali- 
ties, we  came  to  a  clash  of  wills  many 
times."  Several  of  the  founding  fami- 
lies left  the  congregation.  The  effort  to 
construct  the  first  building  has  been 
plagued  by  conflicting  concepts  of 
what  it  should  look  like  and  what  it 
should  cost. 

Neff  Powell,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Diocese,  explained  what  was  happen- 
ing. "When  people  join  a  church,  they 
buy  into  that  congregation's  shared  vi- 
sion of  what  their  church  is  like.  But 
with  a  new  church,  there  are  50,  100 
visions  of  what  their  church  should  be 
like,  and  all  of  them  are  different. 
Therein  lies  inevitable  conflict.  But  if  a 
church  survives  that,  it  can  survive 
just  about  anything." 

Openness  to  Holy  Spirit:  Nativity 
is  more  than  surviving.  And  we  readi- 
ly attribute  that  to  our  openness  to  the 
steady  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"We  have  seen  God's  guiding  hand  as 
we  have  attempted  to  respond  to  his 
call,"  says  Rick  Callaway.  "Each  step 
we  have  taken  has  been  blessed."  • 

Gail  Doucette  Wojton  a  Raleigh  writer, 
is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Nativity. 


'Brighter  day"  at  clergy  conference 


By  Glenn  Busch 


Bars  of  sunshine  poked  through  the 
fleeing  clouds  as  I  drove  along  the  en- 
trance lane  to  the  Conference  Center 
at  Browns  Summit.  Warm  breezes 
heavy  with  the  aroma  of  wet  leaves 
and  pine  accompanied  me  as  I  walked 
the  few  steps  from  car  to  lodge.  There 
on  the  wooden  deck  by  the  lake  my 
clergy  friends  were  gathered.  It  was 
Clergy  Conference  time  again. 


Standing  in  the  warmth  of  the  near- 
ly forgotten  sun,  I  realized  how  much 
I  am  energized  by  the  company  of  my 
companions  in  the  cloth.  Nature  was 
my  icon  as  I  moved  among  my  con- 
gregation of  colleagues.  Resurrection 
needed  no  proof,  for  it  lived  in  the 
very  rhythms  of  the  good  earth  and 
the  relationships  of  those  who  thrive 
on  one  another's  company. 

How  I  love  those  gatherings.  An 
unintended  liturgy.  .  .wine,  bits  of 
cheese  and  spirited  chatter  is  how  it 


all  began.  Here  were  my  soul  friends 
in  a  carnival  of  joking,  learning,  cat- 
ching up  and  eating.  Especially  eating. 
Betty  Brown,  the  Conference  Center's 
culinary  artist  extraordinaire,  provided 
a  gastric  tour  de  force  for  the  round- 
collared  herd.  Like  the  magician  whose 
world  of  wonders  mesmerizes  with 
each  succeeding  trick,  it  is  shocking 
how  she  surpasses  previous  accom- 
plishments. Prime  rib,  shrimp  cocktail, 
spinach  salad,  smoked  salmon,  crab 
claws,  sundaes  (I  ate  two  for  lunch), 


fruit,  bagels  and  raw  oysters.  It  was  a 
feeding  frenzy. 

This  year  we  benefited  from  the  ex- 
panded facilities  of  the  center.  The 
hardy  swam  in  the  new  pool  and  en- 
joyed a  geriatric  version  of  volleyball 
in  the  gym.  The  less  energetic  read  or 
hiked  along  the  wooded  trails.  It  is 
even  reported  that  several  napped. 

Some  of  us  elected  to  be  housed  in 
the  new  youth  facilities.  Like  a  dislo- 
cated train  that  somehow  wandered 
See  Brighter  page  6 
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Rough  moral  fiction 


By  John  Justice 


One  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country 
happens  to  be  a  fireman  in  Oxford, 
Mississippi. 

His  name  is  Larry  Brown  and  he 
writes  hard-boiled  moral  fiction.  To 
date  he  has  published  a  tough,  funny 
and  bloody  collection  of  stories  called 
Facing  the  Music  and  the  novel  Dirty 
Work,  from  which  the  passage  below 
was  taken. 

Brown,  38,  is  undaunted  by  writing 
in  the  home  town  of  Faulkner,  whose 
shadow  has  fallen  wide  and  deep  and 
heavy  over  every  southern  writer  since 
the  1920s.  Even  Flannery  O'Connor, 
who  wasn't  afraid  of  anything  except 
the  Holy  Ghost,  said  of  the  situation  of 
southern  writers  after  Faulknen'Tt 
won't  do  to  have  your  little  horse  and 
cart  stalled  on  the  track  when  the  Dix- 
ie Limited  roars  through." 

Well,  Larry  Brown  has  jumped  the 
tracks  and  is  roaring  down  new  trails 
and  into  new  territory  with  a  language, 
tone,  humor  and  power  pretty  much 
his  own. 

Both  of  his  books  are  published  by 
Algonquin  Books  of  Chapel  Hill, 
which  felt  it  wise  to  say  on  the  dust- 
jacket  of  Facing  the  Music: 

"Readers  should  be  forewarned:  As  a 
writer,  Larry  Brown  pulls  no  punches." 

Indeed  he  doesn't.  Blood  and  alcohol 
flow  in  his  fiction.  Pain  wins  over 
pleasure.  The  language  is  rough  as  a 
cob— and  absolutely  on  pitch.  Hap- 
piness? There  is  none.  Or  if  there  is, 
it's  so  weird  it  deserves  a  new  name. 

Yet  there  is  a  sly  humor  and  a  wild 
kind  of  love  in  Brown's  work.  Only  a 
great  humorist  could  toss  off  the  line 
about  the  "awkward"  conversations  in 
Heaven  between  murder  victims  tnd 
the  ones  who  killed  them  (see  be!  jw). 
And  while  love  may  seem  an  ode 
word  for  the  harshness  of  Dirty  Work, 
I  think  if  s  the  right  one. 

Brown's  love  and  his  narrative 
power  lie  in  the  attentiveness  he  gives 
to  the  lives  of  the  two  men.  The  meti- 
culous way  he  makes  their  voices 
speak.  The  unflinching  way  he  tells 
their  story.  Unflagging  attentiveness— 
the  ear  that's  always  open,  the  eye 
that  never  turns  away— is  an  element 
of  love,  and  Brown  gives  this  to  his 
characters  and  gives  his  characters  to 
us. 

In  the  novel,  Braiden  Chaney  is  a 
black  Vietnam  veteran,  a  quadruple 
amputee,  who  has  been  lying  in  a 
veterans  hospital  for  22  years.  He 
wants  to  die.  When  Walter  James  is 
placed  in  the  adjacent  bed,  Chaney 
begins  trying  to  persuade  James  to  kill 
him.  James  is  a  white  Vietnam  veteran 
who  had  most  of  his  face  shot  off  in 
the  war.  Both  men  are  from  poor 
families  in  Mississippi. 

Chaney  and  James  are  fair  examples 


of  the  American  soldiers  who  fought 
the  Vietnam  War:  lower  income,  poor- 
ly educated,  with  a  patriotism  that 
outstripped  their  knowledge  of  the 
war's  purpose.  But  Brown  never 
allows  them  to  degenerate  into  mere 
symbols. 

In  the  section  below,  Chaney  is 
visited  by  Jesus  and  asks  Him  for  help 
in  dying.  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 


By  Larry  Brown 

He  hushed  for  a  while.  Turned  his 
head  away.  I  closed  my  eyes.  I  wanted 
to  have  a  dream  about  Jesus  and  I  had 
it.  Had  part  of  it  and  made  up  part  of 
it.  I've  seen  Jesus.  He  just  looks  like 
you  and  me.  You  could  meet  Him  out 
on  the  street  and  you  wouldn't  know 
Him.  I  know  why  He  ain't  come  back. 
The  world  would  probably  find  some 
way  to  kill  Him  again.  Don't  think  He 
don't  know  how  the  world  is.  Seen 
that  when  He  come  down  the  first 


time.  He  give  this  thing  His  okay,  in  a 
way.  He  sat  on  the  side  of  my  bed. 
Had  gold  dust  on  His  sandals.  Sat 
there  scraping  it  off  with  one  of  them 
little  wooden  sticks  they  look  down 
your  throat  with. 

He  said,  "Listen,  Braiden.  Ain't 
nothing  for  you  to  do  but  lay  here.  I 
can't  take  your  life.  This  guy  over 
here,  that's  something  else.  I  ain't  got 
no  control  over  what  you  talk  him  in- 
to. But  be  careful.  You  treading  on 
shaky  ground  here.  You  know  what 
I'm  talking  about. " 

I  said,  "Jesus,  you  know  I'm  suffer- 
ing." 


"Yeah,  I  know  it.  A  lot  of  people  are 
suffering.  I  know  you  believe  in  Me 
and  God  and  all.  I  know  you  been  lay- 
ing here  a  long  time.  Lot  of  people 
been  laying  in  a  lot  of  places  a  long 
time.  A  lot  of  them  longer  than  you." 

I  said,  "Jesus,  I  know  everything  You 
saying.  You  know  my  mama,  don't 
You?" 

He  wouldn't  look  at  me.  "Yeah,  I 
know  your  mama.  I  ain't  met  many 
better  than  her.  Don't  bring  your 
mama  into  this.  She's  happy  where 
she's  at.  But  don't  ask  no  more  ques- 
tions along  that  line.  Some  things  you 
ain't  meant  to  know." 

"Well  I  figgered  You  knowed  her. 
She  the  one  raised  me.  But  listen  here, 
how  long  You  reckon  I  gonna  have  to 
lay  here  if  nothin  don't  happen?" 

The  Lord  looked  a  little  uneasy  then. 
And  see,  He  can't  tell  no  he.  I  mean, 
He  whipped.  .  .them  moneychangers 
in  His  temple,  but  that  was  something 
else.  He  ain't  gonna  he. 

He  said,  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask 
me  that,  Braiden."  Then  He  looked 
around.  "You  ain't  got  any  cigarettes  in 
here,  have  you?" 

I  told  Him  they  was  some  over  here 
in  his  drawer.  I  told  Him  I  don't  know 
what  He  wanted  to  be  smoking  for. 
He  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  table 
and  got  a  couple  out.  Said  I  just  didn't 
know  what  all  He  had  to  put  up  with. 
Asked  me  did  I  want  Him  to  light  me 
one  while  He  was  lighting  Him  one.  I 
said  yessir  and  please. 

He  got  His  going  and  got  me  one  go- 
ing and  then  sat  there  holding  it  for 
me  while  I  smoked.  You  could  tell  He 
had  a  lot  on  His  mind.  And  here  I  was 
worrying  Him  some  more. 

"Listen,  Braiden.  I  been  around  a 
long  time.  You  know  God  made  man 
in  His  image.  Made  him  out  of  dust 
and  blowed  the  breath  of  life  into  him. 
Give  him  Eden,  and  give  him  Eve. 
And  they  had  two  sons.  And  look 
what  happened  there.  It  ain't  been  any 
different  ever  since.  There  has  always 
been  wars,  and  there  is  always  going 
to  be  wars.  Always  been  people  mean 
enough  to  kill  babies.  Always  going  to 
be.  Some  people  kill  people  all  their 
lives,  and  then  get  caught,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  then  they  want  to 
be  Christians.  Just  to  keep  from  getting 
fried.  And  We  can't  keep  them  out. 
You  wouldn't  believe  how  many  death- 
row  murderers  We've  got  up  there 
right  now." 

"That  what  You  stand  for,  though,"  I 
said.  He  let  me  take  a  drag  and  then 
pulled  it  away.  Thumped  some  ashes 
in  the  ashtray. 

"Yeah,  well,  but  I  mean  they've 
done  stuff  that  just  makes  you  sick  to 
hear  about  it.  And  some  little  girl  or 
somebody  had  to  go  through  it.  And 
then  she's  got  to  run  into  him  up  there. 
It  just  makes  awkward  conversation, 
Braiden." 


Author  Larry  Brown 

I  flat  out  asked  Him:  "How  long  I 
gonna  have  to  lay  here,  Jesus?" 

He  looked  sad  when  I  said  that.  He 
picked  up  His  cigarette  and  looked  out 
the  window.  One  of  them  helicopters 
was  starting  to  come  down  on  the  pad. 
Jesus  looked  awful  sad. 

"One  more  for  me,"  He  said.  I  guess 
they  was  somebody  on  it. 

"Jesus,"  I  said. 

"You  better  talk  right  to  this  guy." 

"How  long?' 

"I  can't  promise  anything." 

"You  know,  though,"  don't  You, 
Lord?" 

"Yeah.  I  know." 

I  ought  not've  done  it.  Raised  my 
voice.  Not  to  Him.  "Then  tell  me! 
How  long?  How  much  longer  I  got  to 
put  up  with  this?  Look  how  long  I 
done  put  up  with  it!" 

Sure  oughten  to  have  done  it.  Made 
Him  hot.  Seen  why  that  little  fig  tree 
withered  when  it  didn't  have  no  figs 
and  He  cursed  it.  Woo.  Like  to 
withered  me. 

"You  don't  like  living?"  He  said. 
"Life's  what  He  gave  you,  all  of  us." 

"All  right,  Lord,"  I  said.  "I'm  sorry. 
I'm  sorryl  But  patience  is  hard  after 
twenty-two  years!  You  blink  Your 
eyes  in  that  length  of  time!  Not  me! 
Jesus,  Jesus!" 

I  got  broke  down  then.  He  come 
over  and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder 
for  a  while.  I  got  over  it.  I  straightened 
myself  up  and  He  reached  and  got 
some  Kleenex  and  wiped  my  nose  and 
I  got  myself  right. 

Had  my  voice  meek  because  I  remem- 
bered what  They  said  about  the  lambs. 

"I  just  want  to  know  if  it  gonna  be 
much  longer." 

"No,  Braiden.  It  won't  be  much 
longer." 

"Thank  you,  Lord." 

Then  He  was  gone.  I  opened  my 
eyes.  My  savior  was  looking  at  me.  I 
think  he  was  wanting  another  beer.  • 

Dirty  Work,  1989,  236  pp.,  $16.95. 

Facing  the  Music,  1988,  167  pp.,  $12.65. 

Both  from  Algonquin  Books  of  Chapel 
Hill. 
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A  priest  repackages  his  faith 


By  Julian  Cave 


Heraclitus  observed  that  a  person 
cannot  step  into  the  same  stream 
twice.  All  of  us  resonate  to  this  insight. 
We  know  the  transitional  character 
of  life.  Transitions  belong  to  religious 
experience,  too.  It  is  always  in  flux. 
In  this  article,  I  intend  to  amplify  a 
transition  in  my  own  faith  journey  in 
the  hope  that  these  reflections  might 
prompt  some  new  probings  about 
your  own  spiritual  odyssey.  Perhaps 
these  highly  personal,  obviously  subjec- 
tive comments  will  be  of  use,  at  some 
juncture,  to  you  in  your  pilgrimage. 

Here  is  my  story:  In  May  of  1986,  I 
resigned  the  St.  Johns  Baptist  Church 
in  Charlotte  after  serving  for  12  years 
as  their  senior  minister.  I  was  ordain- 
ed an  Episcopal  priest  at  St.  James, 
Wilmington,  in  October  of  1987.  The 
logistics  of  that  year's  transition  are 
easy  to  report: 

After  resigning  at  St.  Johns,  there 
was  a  three-month  internship  at  Holy 
Comforter  in  Charlotte.  Bishop  Robert 
Estill  and  the  Commission  on  Ministry 
wanted  to  test  further  my  intentions 
with  an  exposure  to  the  new  ecclesias- 
tical landscape.  This  experience  only 
whetted  my  appetite  for  more:  My  in- 
ternship was  followed  by  a  year  of 
Anglican  studies  at  the  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Alexandria.  During 
that  time,  the  wisdom  of  my  decision 
was  confirmed  dramatically.  In  January 
of  1987,  I  passed  the  General  Ordina- 
tion Exams,  and  I  survived,  eventual- 
ly, the  painstaking  scrutiny  of  two 
psychiatrists— the  bishop's  insecurities 
about  my  judgment  kept  showing! 

Living  in  the  Washington  area  of- 
fered a  grand  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  parish  life  of  St.  Albans,  as 
well  as  sample  many  styles  of  Episco- 
pal worship.  I  almost  lost  my  wife  in 
a  cloud  of  incense  at  St.  Paul's  on  K 
Street.  She  was  enthralled  by  this  in- 
itial exposure  to  "smells  and  bells,"  but 
deep  Protestant  roots  kept  me  from 
becoming  a  prospect  for  quick  conver- 
sion! 

After  being  Anglicanized  properly,  I 
was  ordained  as  a  deacon  by  Suffragan 
Bishop  Frank  Vest  at  Holy  Comforter 
in  June  of  1987.  Subsequently,  I 
became  assistant  rector  at  St.  James, 
Wilmington. 

So  much  for  the  travelogue. 

The  real  intent  of  this  piece  is  to  of- 
fer what  James  Fowler  calls  a  "psycho- 
history,"  to  note  some  mental  and 
spiritual  excursions.  To  a  degree,  my 
transition  was  simply  moving  faith 
from  a  Baptist  into  an  Episcopal  en- 
vironment. It  was  a  repackaging. 

Before  getting  specific  about  what 
this  means  I  want  to  state  what  this 
transition  does  not  mean. 
1.  This  change  was  not  starting  the 
faith  journey.  In  one  sense,  to  re- 


quire ordination  for  my  becoming  an 
Episcopal  priest  might  have  been  con- 
strued as  discounting  my  ordination  as 
a  Baptist  minister  in  1955.  I  did  not  in- 
terpret Episcopal  ordination  as  the  in- 
itiatory rite  for  my  professional  minis- 
try. Instead,  I  saw  the  laying-on  of 
hands  by  the  bishop  as  "consciousness- 
raising"  about  a  larger  church  in  which 
to  continue  an  existing  career  path— a 
church  both  apostolic  and  catholic. 

Furthermore,  being  confirmed  by 
the  bishop  might  have  been  understood 
as  nullifying  my  previous  Christian  ex- 
perience, but  I  assessed  it  differently.  I 
saw  it  as  deepening  my  grasp  of  and 
commitment  to  a  faith  journey  already 
in  process. 

Surprisingly,  this  shift  from  the  prac- 
tice of  adult  to  infant  baptism  which 
my  change  entailed  has  posed  little 
difficulty  for  me.  I  have  always  felt 
strongly  that  baptism  should  signal  the 
onset  of  the  Christian  pilgrimage.  It  is 
not  a  denominational,  but  a  Christian 
rite.  (While  Baptists  are  inclined  to 
make  baptism  denominational,  Episco- 
palians tend  to  give  confirmation  that 
reading.)  If  baptism  belongs  at  the  entry 
point,  it  must  be  administered  at  birth. 
Faith  comes  with  the  first  breath— the 
infant's  faith,  nurtured  by  the  faith  of 
parents  and  church.  As  a  priest,  I  take 
great  delight  in  welcoming  children  at 
the  altar,  responding  to  grace  at  the 
level  of  their  believing. 

To  repeat,  this  change  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  faith's  debut.  There  was  not 
the  acquisition  of  a  faith  to  package, 
only  the  repackaging  of  a  faith  that 
had  been  operative  for  years.  I  had 
been  faithing  it  since  1933! 

2.  This  change  was  not  disavowal 
of  a  faith  tradition.  I  have  deep  Bap- 
tist roots— a  father  who  was  a  highly 
regarded  Baptist  clergyman,  a  brother 
in  the  Baptist  ministry  and  two  sisters 
who  are  graduates  of  Baptist  semi- 
naries. Then  too,  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  been  pastor  of  excellent 
Baptist  churches  over  a  30-year  period, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  my  last 
one,  St.  Johns  Baptist  in  Charlotte.  It  is 
a  large  congregation,  well-known  and 
respected  for  its  commitment,  integrity 
and  social  conscience.  There  is  no 
apology  for  my  history.  My  stance  re- 
mains, with  Hammarskjold,  "For  all 
that  has  been,  thanks!" 

Some  responses  to  my  resignation 
were  baffling,  and  one  disturbed  me 
greatly.  A  few  people  viewed  the 
change  as  similar  to  a  person's  leaving 
one  corporation  to  begin  work  for 
another.  It  is  standard  procedure  that 
when  one  resigns  in  the  corporate 
world,  a  speedy  exit  is  demanded— the 
sooner,  the  better.  There  is  a  fear  that 
the  employee  who  is  quitting  will  use 
time  on  the  premises  to  undermine  the 
current  employer  and  work  to  benefit 
the  future  one.  Some  people  felt  com- 
parable dynamics  were  at  play  in  my 


change.  I  was  going  to  work  for  a 
competitor! 

This  mentality  wasn't  restricted  to 
Baptists.  Noting  that  confirmation  had 
occurred  prior  to  my  resigning  at  St. 
Johns,  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Ministry  raised  the  question  of  du- 
plicity. I  never  felt  compromised,  for 
there  was  no  changing  of  employers, 
only  a  new  uniform  and  letterhead! 

By  way  of  repetition,  this  change 
was  not  a  debunking  of  tradition.  My 
history  was  not  a  liability  to  escape, 
but  an  asset  for  launching  new  ven- 
tures. Take  note:  In  faith  journeys,  be 
cautious  about  what  is  sloughed  off. 
Some  of  that  previous  experience 
might  serve  good  purpose  later  on. 
Parenthetically,  one  of  the  most  ex- 


his  great  respect  for  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who  was  at  that  time  massaging 
dissidents  in  the  West.  He  did  not  hide 
his  suprrise  over  my  decision  to  join  a 
church  that  reeked  with  chaos! 

More  recently,  quite  by  accident,  I 
had  dinner  in  a  Jerusalem  hotel  with  a 
member  of  the  diocesan  staff  of  the 
Bishop  of  Fort  Worth.  He  inundated 
me  with  negatives  about  our  commu- 
nion, and  spoke  enthusiastically  of  his 
bishop's  intention  to  convene  a  synod 
for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a 
"church  within  the  church,"  one  in 
which,  among  other  things,  only  males 
would  qualify  to  succeed  the  apostles! 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  hardly  all 
peace  and  quiet!  Polarizing  issues  are 
in  great  supply. 


citing  features  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  precisely  its  attraction  of  and  enrich- 
ment by  people  who  bring  to  it  di- 
verse backgrounds— Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Orthodox. 

3.  This  change  was  not  triggered 
by  the  desire  for  greater  tranquility. 
It  is  well-known  that  Southern  Baptists 
have  been  plagued  with  major  trauma 
in  recent  years— the  fundamentalists 
have  fractured  the  Convention  almost 
beyond  repair.  Yet  the  decision  to 
become  an  Episcopal  priest  was  not 
motivated  by  a  quest  for  less  turbu- 
lence. Without  exception,  all  religious 
bodies  have  their  internal  conflicts.  In 
fact,  if  I  had  been  single-minded  in  a 
pursuit  of  serenity,  other  denomination- 
al options  should  have  been  explored! 

I  remember  vividly  a  trip  my  wife 
and  I  made  to  New  England  during 
our  fall  semester  at  seminary.  We  at- 
tended the  8  o'clock  Eucharist  at  a  his- 
toric church  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
It  was  a  cold,  foggy  Sunday  morning. 
There  were  only  four  of  us  present  in 
the  large  cathedral.  The  liturgy  was 
foreign  to  at  least  two  of  us.  (It  was 
our  introduction  to  the  1928  Prayer 
Book!)  In  a  conversation  following  wor- 
ship, the  rector  was  quick  to  express 


These  references  are  made  simply  to 
note  that  the  incentive  for  my  change 
was  not  to  find  calmer  waters  in  which 
to  navigate.  Quite  frankly,  when  I  be- 
gan to  consider  the  Episcopal  Church, 
my  knowledge  of  it  was  incredibly 
limited.  It  took  a  colleague,  an  Episco- 
pal priest,  hearing  me  out  repeatedly, 
along  with  several  readings  of  Urban 
Holme's  What  Is  Anglicanism?,  as  well 
as  frequent  visits  at  the  Thursday  mor- 
ning Eucharist  in  a  Charlotte  church 
and  periodic  trips  to  Virginia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  for  study,  worship  and 
conversation,  to  know  who  Episcopa- 
lians were  and  whether  I  belonged.  I 
did.  But  the  attraction  was  not  placidi- 
ty, but  connectedness.  Unamuno's 
brief  prayer  has  always  reflected  my 
style  of  prioritizing:  "Lord,  deny  us 
peace,  but  grant  us  glory!" 

In  capsule,  my  transition  is  not  the 
start  of  faith— faith  has  been  alive  since 
birth;  it  was  not  negating  a  tradition- 
mine  is  a  prized  heritage;  it  was  not 
the  search  for  a  respite— faith  never  in- 
habits a  stress-free  world.  • 

Part  one  of  a  two-part  series. 

The  Rev.  Julian  Cave  is  rector  of  St. 
James,  Wilmington. 
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Doctor  washes  feet  of  the  homeless 


By  Erin  Kelly 


Raleigh— Once  a  month,  Dr.  W. 
Stacy  Miller  travels  to  the  Ark  Shelter 
and  bathes  the  feet  of  homeless  people. 

Arming  himself  with  clean  towels 
and  anti-fungal  cream,  the  bespectacl- 
ed dermatologist  cleans  tired  feet  and 
cares  for  the  common  ills:  calluses, 
fungus,  ingrown  nails,  allergies  and 
bacterial  infections. 

The  foot-washing  ministry  is  a  pro- 
ject of  the  New  Covenant  Sunday 
School  class  at  White  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

[Editor's  Note:  Christ  Church, 
Good  Shepherd  and  St.  Michael's  are 
among  the  Episcopal  congregations 
who  have  supported  the  Ark  Shelter.] 

In  biblical  times,  foot  washing  was  a 
gesture  of  hospitality  for  guests  who 
had  traveled  on  dusty  roads.  A  lowly 
servant  usually  performed  the  task.  At 
the  Last  Supper,  the  book  of  John 
says,  Jesus  "girded  himself  with  a 
towel"  and  cleaned  his  disciples'  feet. 

"It's  a  symbolic  thing,"  said  Dr. 
Miller,  a  volunteer  and  a  member  of 
the  class.  "We  want  to  show  that  there 
are  people  who  care  for  them." 

On  a  recent  evening,  members  of 
the  class  paid  their  monthly  visit  to 
the  Ark  Shelter  on  Cabarrus  Street. 

Those  staying  at  the  Ark  Shelter, 
an  overnight  shelter  for  the  homeless, 
are  often  poor  laborers  or  street  peo- 
ple whose  lives  wear  hard  on  their 
feet. 

They  watched  as  Dr.  Miller  unpack- 
ed creams,  lotions,  towels  and  tube 
socks.  He  filled  a  dishpan  with  warm 
water.  A  young  man  named  Lance  sat 
opposite  Dr.  Miller.  Lance  is  30  and 
comes  from  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Miller  guided  the  man's  feet  into 
a  dishpan  of  water.  The  water  was 
warm,  and  Dr.  Miller  had  added  a 


Dr.  Stacy  Miller  in  the  Ark  Shelter. 

squirt  of  iodine,  which  turned  the 
water  yellow-brown  like  the  dishpan. 

Any  particular  foot  problems?  he 
asked. 

"My  toenails  are  too  long,"  Lance 


said,  looking  at  them  in  the  tub. 
Dr.  Miller  spread  a  gold  towel 
across  his  knees  and  reached  for 
Lance's  right  foot.  He  dried  the  foot 
with  the  towel,  spreading  Lance's  toes 


apart  so  he  could  dry  between  them. 

With  the  foot  resting  on  his  lap,  Dr. 
Miller  reached  for  a  shiny  metal  instru- 
ment about  4  inches  long. 

"This  is  just  my  toenail  trimmer, 
Lance,"  the  doctor  said.  He  lodged  the 
big  toenail  between  the  blades  and 
bore  down. 

He  asked  Lance  to  slide  forward  in 
his  seat,  and  Lance  gripped  the  sides 
of  the  metal  chair.  Squeezing  his  trim- 
mer, Dr.  Miller  cut  through  the  thick 
nail.  He  trimmed  the  rest  of  the  nails 
straight  across.  Then  he  squeezed  a 
tiny  tube  and  rubbed  athlete's  foot 
cream  into  the  foot. 

Dr.  Miller  finished  with  a  sprinkle 
of  powder  and  tapped  the  ball  of 
Lance's  foot  to  make  the  powder  go 
between  his  toes.  He  repeated  the  rou- 
tine on  Lance's  other  foot  and  handed 
Lance  a  new  pair  of  white  tube  socks. 

Jumbo  packs  of  tube  socks  come 
from  donations  and  an  annual  Christ- 
mas party  at  which  guests  donate  socks. 

Lance  pulled  them  on.  "Thanks, 
Stacy,"  he  said.  "That  feels  much  bet- 
ter." 

Dr.  Miller  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "Good  to  see  you,"  he  said. 
"God  bless  you." 

The  doctor  treats  ailments  that  he 
finds  on  the  shelter  residents'  feet,  but 
usually  people  simply  want  some  at- 
tention, or  an  interested  listener,  said 
the  Rev.  Matthew  W.  Covington,  the 
assistant  pastor  of  White  Memorial 
Church.  He  was  the  impetus  behind 
the  foot  ministry  and  goes  along  to 
help  wash.  Foot  washing  breeds  an 
easy  intimacy,  Dr.  Covington  said. 

"People  won't  let  you  get  up  in  their 
face,"  he  said.  "But  they'll  present 
their  feet  for  you."  • 

Erin  Kelly  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  from  which  this  is 
reprinted  with  permission. 


Brighter  /  from  page  3 

from  its  tracks,  these  buildings— or 
cars— wind  along  the  hillside  as  though 
traveling  slowly  through  some  fantasy 
forest.  Each  linked-together  car  is  a 
dorm  with  built-in  bunk  beds  fastened 
to  the  walls.  My  three  roommates 
were  Churck  Oglesby,  Verdery  Kerr 
and  Ted  Voorhees.  All  big  men  for 
sure.  Bunk  beds  and  youth  facilities 
are  just  not  made  for  guys  with  bodies 
like  that.  Striking  fetal  positions  as 
they  slept,  the  real  humor  came  upon 
their  arising.  I  had  to  chew  my  lip  in 
watching.  Each  deserves  an  Oscar,  for 
Quasimodo  could  not  have  done  it  bet- 
ter. Never,  as  a  man  of  average  stature, 
have  I  felt  so  anatomically  superior. 
The  educational  portion  of  the  con- 


ference was  ably  conducted  by  guest 
Barbara  Wheeler,  president  of  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York.  The  topic:  worldview— non- 
hierarchical,  non-developmental 
worldview.  I  think.  This  was  cerebral 
stuff.  For  those  who  read  the  book, 
and  many  of  us  had,  redundancy  was 
a  problem.  Yet  these  bright  colleagues 
were  obviously  engaged.  Discussion  of 
paradigms  ensued;  even  Aristotle  and 
Plato  were  mumbled  for  examples. 
Stimulating,  but  I  found  a  touch  of 
sadness  in  all  of  this. 

Are  these  really  the  matters  that 
should  consume  our  gracious  time 
together?  Are  there  not  some  rather 
frightening  beasts  pounding  at  our  door 
that  too  often  go  unnoticed  or  are  des- 
perately ignored? 


The  latest  membership  figures  for  all 
American  church  say  we  Episcopalians 
are  big  losers.  .  .again.  We  nearly  led 
the  list.  We  do  not  notice  this  cancer 
so  much  in  North  Carolina,  where  our 
congregations  flourish.  Yet  here  is  a 
problem  that  is  very  much  our  own. 

Knowing  that  history  is  a  harsh 
storyteller,  there  is  a  recent  terror  in 
my  dreams.  Will  I  remembered  as  one 
of  those  who  fiddled  with  the  para- 
digms while  Canterbury  burned? 

The  faces  were  the  best  part  of  this 
conference.  They  always  are.  In  quiet 
moments,  I  just  sit  back  and  look, 
deeply.  Most  of  them  I  know.  We 
have  history— the  road-map  faces  and 
a  surprising  number  of  those  still 
flashing  the  softness  of  youth.  Many 
an  invisible  scar  is  known  to  me  as 


mine  are  known  to  them.  With  a  few 
there  has  been  the  sharing  of  the  se- 
crets of  our  hearts.  Looking  at  the 
faces,  that  is  the  best  part.  That  is 
what  keeps  me  coming  back. 

Our  conference  ended  as  it  began, 
with  liturgy.  More  conventional  in  our 
ending,  we  gathered  round  the  table 
for  our  sacred  meal.  Eating  once  again. 
This  is  a  special  time  for  me  and  I 
would  not  miss  it  for  the  world.  Clerics 
of  my  vintage  have  seen  a  lot  of  rain. 
But  here  I  saw  a  brighter  day.  Bread, 
wine  and  faces.  For  these  I  gave  my 
Eucharistic  thanks.  They  are  my  sac- 
raments of  sunshine  that  warm  me 
through  the  storms.  • 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Glenn  E.  Busch  is  rector 
of  St.  Mary's,  High  Point. 
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Letters 


Thanks  to  Scotland 

I  read  with  much  interest  Dr.  Lem- 
mon's  account  of  the  early  struggle  to 
establish  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
North  Carolina  following  the  Revolu- 
tion. [Communicant,  September] 

Regarding  the  first  three  bishops 
consecrated  in  Great  Britain,  I  think  it 
should  be  noted  that  Samuel  Seabury 
was  consecrated  in  the  small  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  having  first  been 
turned  down  by  the  church  in  England. 

I  was  raised  on  this  story  about  'our 
first  bishop'  when  I  was  growing  up  in 
New  York  City. 

Thanks  again  for  a  great  issue  as 
usual. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Kortheuer 
St.  Martin's,  Charlotte 


Hog-wild  for  sainthood 

Where  have  I  been?  How  come  no 
one  told  me?  October  started  out 
much  the  same  as  any  other  Sunday. 

After  the  Prelude  and  Words  From 
The  Narthex,  Russell  launched  into  a 
once-familar  hymn,  "Rise  up,  O  Men 
of  God"— my  late  husband's  favorite. 

But  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  did 
appear  but  a  tiny  change  in  the  new 
hymnal  that  had  gone  unnoticed  by 
me,  but  may  have  momentous  conse- 
quences yet.  More  over,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Barbara  Harris— your  elevation  to  first 
woman  Bishop  must  take  a  back  seat 
to  what  has  happened  to  "Rise  up,  O 
Men  of  God."  It's  now  "Rise  up,  ye 
saints  of  God"! 

Don't  you  see?  After  years  (ages) 


of  discrimination  against  women- 
remember  we  once  promised  to  "love, 
honor  and  obey"— the  Powers  That  Be 
have  not  only  included  us,  but  with 
one  fell  stroke  have  gone  hog-wild  and 
elevated  us  to  sainthood!  (Along  with 
themselves,  of  course.) 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  recall  ever 
being  consulted  when  the  Committee 


on  Revising  the  Hymnal,  under  man- 
date to  atone  for  past  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  against  females,  made 
this  decision.  But  surely,  if  they  didn't 
ask  us  if  we  wanted  to  be  saints,  they 
took  it  up  with  our  Bishops— Edmond, 
Robert,  whomever— maybe  even 
Robert  Runcie  in  an  advisory  capacity? 
(Plain  to  be  seen  Pope  John  was  not 


Ancient  Gnostics  (from  gnosis,  the  Greek  word  for  "knowledge")  regarded  the  world  as 
evil  and  sought  to  flee  into  the  pure  realm  of  light  through  having  the  right  information. 
Modern  gnostics  despise  the  world  as  it  is  and  has  been,  and  seek  to  move  ahead  into  the 
bright  new  world  of  tomorrow  through  having  all  the  "right  stuff."  This  gnostic  vehicle  for 
moving  ahead,  as  well  as  for  upward  mobility,  was  spotted  In  Chapel  Hill. 


consulted;  he's  agin  wimmen,  and  a 
few  years  ago  his  church  saw  that 
there  were  too  many  saints,  anyway, 
and  lopped  off  a  number  of  them,  i.e. 
Christopher.  Travelers  have  been  up  a 
creek  and  on  their  own  ever  since.) 
Oh,  it  was  a  joyful  noise  at  Good 
Shepherd  when  the  weaker  sex  realiz- 
ed we've  been  beatified.  (Full  organ, 
Russell.)  The  fact  that  it  was  Steward- 
ship Sunday,  and  women  outnum- 
bered male  pledgers— well,  that  may 
have  been  simply  a  coincidence. 

Mariana  O.  Ross 
Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh 
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Bishops  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

Bishop  Fraser  wrote  his  own  obituary 
in  many  ways.  While  I  was  closely 
associated  with  him  (as  Coadjutor)  for 
three  years,  his  seven  years  of  retire- 
ment enabled  him  to  write  two  final 
chapters. 

His  pastoral  ministries  at  the  Duke 
Medical  Center  and  at  St.  Michael's  in 
Raleigh,  were  two  of  the  finest— and  I 
believe  for  him,  most  fulfilling  in  his 
long  years  of  service. 

Shortly  after  he  had  become  "Bishop- 
in-residence,"  a  member  of  St.  Michael's 
saw  me  at  a  meeting  and  said:  "I  love 
Bishop  Fraser!  He  has  been  such  a 
help  to  me  and  to  my  family  during 
my  husband's  illness."  Before  I  could 
say  anything  she  blunted  out,  "I  hated 
him  when  he  was  a  bishop!"  Ah  me!  I 
suppose  there  are  times  when  bishops 
bring  out  the  worst  in  people,  but 
thank  God  (as  in  Bishop  Fraser's  case) 


there  are  redeeming  times  as  well.  I 
am  glad  that  his  last  years  brought 
some  of  those  rewards  home  to  him. 

He  left  behind  him  a  strong  and 
viable  diocese  with  a  commitment  to 
outreach  and  service.  Still,  during  his 
nine  years  as  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  and 
his  seven  as  a  retired  Bishop,  his 
pastoral  care  and  ministry  are  a  legacy 
as  fine  as  any  of  his  other  outstanding 
accomplishments. 

There  is  a  lovely  section  in  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  Burial  Service  which 
Bishop  Fraser's  son  used  at  the  Com- 
mendation. It  expresses  my  wish  for 
him  as  well.  "Into  paradise  may  the 
angels  lead  thee:  and  at  thy  coming 
may  the  martyrs  receive  thee,  and 
bring  thee  in  the  holy  city  Jerusalem." 

Faithfully, 

+%€%*  W.  <TtjJu 

Robert  W  Estill  * 


Bishop  Estill  at  Nativity  groundbreaking  (see  p.3). 
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Final  four  for  suffragan  bishop 


Jane  Hart  Holmes  Dixon 


Harold  Thomas  Lewis 


Richard  Leslie  May 


Huntington  Williams  Jr. 


On  Nov.  28,  the  names  of  the  four 
nominees  for  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  were 
anounced.  The  Nominating  Commit- 
tee for  Suffragan  Bishop  selected  the 
following  to  be  voted  on  by  delegates 
to  the  Diocesan  Convention  Jan. 
25-27. 

The  Rev.  Jane  Hart  Holmes  Dixon, 
of  Laurel,  Md.;  the  Rev.  Canon  Harold 
T.  Lewis,  of  New  York,  N.Y.;  the  Rev. 
Richard  L.  May,  of  Williamsburg,  Va.; 
and  the  Rev.  Huntington  Williams  Jr., 
of  Winston-Salem.  Background  infor- 
mation on  the  nominees  is  given  on 
this  page. 

Diocesan  people  are  invited  to  meet 
the  nominees  at  one  or  both  of  the 
following  meetings: 

—Jan.  17,  7  p.m.,  St.  Michael's,  1520 
Canterbury  Road,  Raleigh,  919-782-5085. 

—Jan.  18,  7  p.m.,  Grace  Church,  419 
South  Main  Street,  Lexington,  704-249- 
7211. 

Convention  delegates  may  also  sub- 
mit nominations  from  the  floor  in 
Charlotte  next  month.  A  majority  of 
those  eligible  to  vote  (as  opposed  to 
those  present  and  voting)  is  needed  to 
elect  a  suffragan. 

The  nominees  were  approved  by 
Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill  as  well  as  the 
14-person  nominating  committee  chair- 
ed by  Thomas  A.  Fanjoy,  of  Trinity, 
Statesville,  and  selected  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee. 

The  new  suffragan  would  succeed 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.,  now 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Southern  Virginia. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  suffragan 
bishop  serves  under  the  diocesan  bish- 
op. Unlike  a  bishop  coadjutor,  a  suf- 


fragan bishop  does  not  automatically 
succeed  the  diocesan  bishop  upon  the 
latter's  retirement  or  death.  (The 
church  has  yet  another  category  of 
bishop— assisting  bishop,  a  retired 
bishop  hired  by  a  diocesan  bishop  to 
perform  certain  tasks  for  a  specified 
length  of  time.) 


Jane  Hart  Holmes  Dixon 

Born: 

Winona,  Mississippi 
July  24,  1937 

Education: 

Vanderbilt,  B.A.,  1959 
Vanderbilt,  M.A.T.,  1962 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary, 
M.Div.,  1981 

Married: 

David  McFarland  Dixon 
Three  children 

Experience: 

Associate,  Good  Shepherd,  Burke, 

Virginia,  1981-84 
Associate,  St.  Alban's,  Washington, 

D.C.,  1984-86 
Rector,  St.  Philip's,  Laurel,  Maryland, 

1986-present 


Harold  Thomas  Lewis 

Born: 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
February  21,  1947 

Education: 

McGill  University,  B.A.,  1967 


Berkeley  Divinity  School,  M.Div.,  1971 

Married: 

Claudette  Nathalie  Richards 

One  Child 

Experience: 

Overseas  Missionary,  Trinity 
La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  1971-72 

Assistant,  St.  Mary  the-Less, 

.    Cambridge,  1972-73 

Vicar,  St.  Monica,  Washington, 
1973-82 

Executive  Council,  Episcopal  Church 
Center,  New  York,  1983-present 


Richard  Leslie  May 

Born: 

Omaha,  Nebraska 
March  4,  1934 

Education: 

University  of  Nebraska,  A.B.,  1956 
Creighton  University,  J.D.,  1961 
Bexley  Hall,  M.Div.,  1967 
New  York  Theological  Seminary, 

D.Min.,  1982 
General  Theological  Seminary,  S.T.M., 

1986 

Married: 

Janet  Winslow 
Two  children 

Experience: 

Rector,  St.  John,  Valentine,  and  priest- 

in-charge,  St.  John,  Cody,  Nebraska, 

1967-69 
Rector,  Epiphany,  Jacksonville, 

Florida,  1969-77 
Executive  Assistant,  Trinity,  New  York, 

1977-79 


Vicar,  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Trinity,  New 

York,  1979-87 
Rector,  Bruton  Parish,  Williamsburg, 

Virginia,  1987-present 


Huntington  Williams  Jr. 

Born: 

Albany,  New  York 
October  27,  1925 

Education: 

Harvard,  A.B.,  1949 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary, 
M.Div.,  1952 

Married: 

Mary  Comer  Britton 
Four  children 

Experience: 

Curate,  St.  Thomas,  Owings  Mills, 

Maryland,  1952-54 
Assistant,  St.  George's,  New  York, 

1954-56 
Rector,  St.  Timothy's,  Winston-Salem, 

1956-63 
Rector,  St.  Peter's,  Charlotte,  1963- 

present 


Budget  information  inside 

Proposed  diocesan  budgets  for 
1990  will  be  about  $2.3  million.  See 
pages  four  and  five  for  the  budgets 
themselves  and  an  account  of  their 
discussion  in  the  diocese's  seven  con- 
vocations. 


Around  the  diocese 


Notes  on  a  friend's  Advent 

From  the  Rev.  Jane  Guerry,  rector  of 
St.  Mark's,  Raleigh:  "I  have  a  friend  in 
Cincinnati  who  loves  the  season  of  Ad- 
vent, the  Sunday  collects,  the  lessons, 
the  time  of  expectation  and  watchful 
waiting.  She  has  a  collection  of  purple 
attire  for  herself  and  her  apartment 
and  she  gives  newly  written  Advent 
poetry  or  purple-clad  gifts  as  remind- 
ers that  this  is  not  a  time  to  be  missed. 

"For  her,  the  opening  collect— 'Give 
us  grace  to  cast  away  the  works  of 
darkness  and  put  on  the  armor  of 
light.  .  ."  is  always  a  new  signal  of 
hope  for  the  church  and  the  world.  .  . 
For  all  of  us  it  offers  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  be  strengthened  and 
renewed  in  the  vision  of  a  world 
where  the  lamb  and  lion  dwell  togeth- 
er, armored  in  the  Light  of  God. 

".  .  .Advent  can  be  a  gift,  a  great 
gift— a  time  in  which  we  can  be 
grounded  and  rooted  anew  in  the 
stock  of  Jesse.  Come,  O  Come,  Im- 
manuel!" 


On  the  Advent  wreath 

From  "Good  News"  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene's,  Troy:  "The  Advent 
wreath  dates  back  to  ancient  celebra- 
tions of  the  winter  solstice— that  time 
in  the  year  when  the  sun  reaches  its 
southernmost  point  in  the  heavens  and 
the  days  are  the  darkest  and  most 
gloomy. 

"Because  they  longed  for  the  return 
of  the  sun's  light  and  life,  the  ancients 
stopped  all  usual  activity,  sacrificed 
the  use  of  their  wagon  wheels  and 
hung  them  up,  festooned  with  lights 
and  greens  in  their  celebration  halls. 

"There  they  awaited  the  return  of 
their  sun-god,  thinking  of  the  warmth 
and  life  he  brought.   Celebrations  cul- 
minated in  the  'nativity'  of  the  sun— 
the  turning  point  of  the  year. 

"As  Christians,  we  use  the  same 
meaningful  custom  to  anticipate  the 
feast  of  light  and  life:  the  nativity  of 
the  Savior.  We  add  one  light  on  the 
wreath  for  each  Sunday  in  Advent. 
We  think  of  the  darkness  after  Adam's 
sin  and  watch  the  growing  hope  and 
light  as  the  prophets  and  the  Virgin 
help  us  prepare  for  this  saving  birth." 


No  bottom  line  on  gifts 

Gifts  can  be  given  in  many  ways, 
says  the  Rev.  Charles  Hocking,  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Cary: 

"I  have  found  that  in  Christmas  pres- 
ent exchanges  the  giver  can  maintain 
the  full  joy  of  giving,  the  anticipation 
and  excitement  of  pleasing  the  receiver 
of  our  gift  as  long  as  the  giver  knows 
deep  in  the  heart  that  the  joy  would  in 
no  way  be  depleted  if  no  gift  were 
forthcoming  in  return.  In  short,  pres- 
ent exchanges  can  be  gift-giving,  with 
all  of  the  joy  and  excitement,  as  long 


as  the  mind  of  the  accountant  can  be 
kept  out. 

"Finally,  a  word  about  Christmas 
present  'gluts'  and  'frenzies.'  Kids  (and 
adults  too,  sometimes)  going  through 
the  pile  of  'presents'  under  the  tree 
on  Christmas  morning  like  bluefish 
through  a  school  of  menhaden  give  me 
a  sick  heart.  Ripping  open  presents 
one  after  another  with  little  in  mind 
except  what's  next  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  precious  gifts  lovingly 
laid  before  the  holy  child  and  mother. 

When  my  adult  children  were  little, 
they  were  restricted  to  two  or  three 
presents  on  Christmas  Day  and  then 
one  each  day  of  the  12  days  of  Christ- 
mas, or  until  they  ran  out.  The  first 
day,  Christmas,  they  didn't  like  it.  But 
to  have  a  special  gift-opening  time 
each  day  thereafter  was  really  nice. 
Relatives  were  mystified  why  their 
present  to  the  kids  was  still  unopened 
a  week  after  Christmas,  but  they  got 
used  to  it.  And  the  kids  knew  better 
what  came  from  whom  and  whom  to 
thank.  And  the  12  days  of  Christmas 
were  real.  You  may  have  your  own 
solution  to  the  'glut  and  frenzy'  syn- 
drome. Whatever  works!" 

(Adapted  from  the  St.  Paul's  Letter./ 


Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord 

From  the  Rev.  Leland  Smith,  rector  of 
Holy  Innocents,  Henderson: 

"It  is  really  hard  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord  when  we  are  frantically  try- 
ing to  get  ready  for  a  holiday.  There  is 
nothing  inherently  wrong  with  doing 
these  things.  Most  are  undertaken  out 
of  a  spirit  of  love  and  caring.  We  may 
even  do  them  because  we  truly  want 
to.  But  what  is  the  result?  We  often 
become  tired,  stressed,  irritable,  impa- 
tient. Is  there  another  way  to  approach 
this  hopeful  season?  Is  there  a  way  to 
reclaim  for  ourselves  this  Holy  season 
of  Advent?  Is  not  Advent  the  season 
of  waiting,  rather  than  doing?  Once 
we  dare  to  let  go  of  our  self-imposed 
burdens,  we  can  begin  to  be  present 
to  holy  things  in  Advent  and  can  help 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Three 
things  result:  we  can  be  present  to  our 
loved  ones;  we  can  be  present  to  our- 
selves; and  we  can  be  present  to 
God." 

(From  the  Holy  Innocents  parish  news- 
letter.) 


Advent:  shopping  days 
versus  praying  days 

"Perhaps  the  thing  to  do  is  not  so 
much  to  fight  the  commercialism  of 
the  season  as  to  permeate  it.  We  can 
go  out  from  the  purple-decked  altar  to 
the  tinseled  shops  and  the  carol- 
deafened  streets  carrying  with  us  the 
knowledge  of  Him  who  has  come,  and 
will  come,  and  who  comes  in  the  mys- 


tery of  His  sacramental  presence  here 
and  now.  When  we  realize  with  dis- 
may that  we  have  only  so  many  shop- 
ping days  before  Christmas,  we  can 
rejoice  that  we  still  have  an  Advent 
full  of  praying  days  before  Christmas. 
We  can  keep  our  Advent  as  a  season 
of  joyful  penitence,  of  solemn  rejoic- 
ing: 'Our  King  and  Savior  draweth 
nigh;  O  come  let  us  adore  Him.'" 

(From  the  "Messenger"  of  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection,  New  York,  by  way  of 
the  newsletter  of  St.  Paul's,  Smithfield.) 


Go  slow,  go  slow 

"If  the  Advent/Christmas  season  leaves 
you  dazzled  and  dazed  and  worn  out, 
then  a  slower  pace  and  less  activity 
might  be  in  order  for  discovery  this 
Christmas." 

Writing  in  "Trinity  Topics,"  of  Trini- 
ty, Statesville,  the  Rev.  Robert  Dannals 
continues: 

"I  think  the  reason  we  have  such  a 
hard  time  keeping  our  eye  on  Christ- 
mas is  because  very  often  we  don't 
have  time  to  look  and  we  don't  know 
where  to  look.  The  season  is  so  full  of 
forerunning  activities  that  we  miss  dis- 
covering the  power  in  the  words  of 
the  forerunners  of  the  faith,  people  like 
Uzziah,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Mary  of 
Nazareth. 

"Advent  is  a  traditional  season  with 
contemporary  application.  We  need  it 
to  help  us  see  and  discover— so  that 
when  we  come  to  worship  between 
Christmas  and  Epiphany,  we  can  dis- 
cover afresh  how  God  is  incarnate  in 
our  lives." 


Somber  pause  before  joy 

From  the  Rev.  William  E.  Smyth  of 
All  Saints',  Roanoke  Rapids: 

"Obviously,  Advent  for  Episcopalians 
is  not  a  pre-Christmas  season;  in  fact, 
Advent  is  an  older  season  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  Church's 
calendar,  and  it  was  a  season  of  peni- 
tence for  those  to  be  baptized  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany  which 
commemorates  the  baptism  of  our  Lord. 

"Advent  links  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  with  the  first,  and  thus  its  themes 
of  judgment  and  repentence,  as  a  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  Nativity. 

"Do  we  need  this  somber  pause  be- 
fore Christmas'  extravagant  joy? 

"Something  in  us  says  'yes,'  I  think. 
We  like  to  cluck  our  tongues  about  the 
mercantilism  of  Christmas,  but  the 
merchants  are  only  giving  us  what  we 
want.  In  our  comfort  and  security  in 
America,  we  are  insulated  from  the 
horror  of  El  Salvador,  where  murder 
and  detainment  (including  19  lay 
workers  at  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
John  in  San  Salvador)  come  at  mid- 
night. Nearby,  almost  half  the  children 
of  Halifax  County  live  in  poverty  and 
will  be  lucky  to  receive  a  toy  or  two, 


while  our  own  children  sometimes 
have  to  put  a  few  away  'to  enjoy  later.' 

"Advent  doesn't  come  to  make  us 
guilty,  but  to  stir  us  up  to  remember 
through  prayer  and  action  the  poor, 
the  lonely,  the  oppressed,  the  outsider. 
Our  Christmas  joy  is  complete,  I  think, 
when  our  lives  have  been  a  part  of 
theirs  before  we  retire  to  the  Christ- 
mas hearth." 

(From  the  "All  Saints'  Messenger." ') 


In  praise  of  receiving 

Getting,  as  well  as  receiving,  is  part 
of  love,  says  the  Rev.  Charles  Hawes, 
chaplain  at  St.  Mary's  House, 
Greensboro: 

It's  more  blessed  to  give. 

Than  receive. 

Maybe  so. 

But  it's  pretty  darned  blessed  to  receive, 

too. 
And  Christmas  is  about  God's  giving. 
And  our  getting. 
And  we'd  better  understand  it  that  way 

if  we  want  to  understand  Christmas 

at  all. 
With  God  on  top  and  God  giving. 
Love  in  the  flesh. 
Truth  in  person. 
God's  to  give  and  ours  to  get. 
If  we'll  just  take  it. 
Otherwise  not  a  lot  gets  done. 
And  this  year  during  this  season  of  Peace 

on  Earth  it  seems  to  me  God  sends 

us  peace. 
The  real  thing  and  not  just  greetings. 
Eastern  Europe  drops  its  guard  and  asks 

us  to  be  friends. 
God's  on  top  and  God's  giving. 
If  we'll  just  take  it. 
Otherwise  not  a  lot  gets  done. 

(From  The  Annunciation/ 
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News  from  the  larger  church 


El  Salvador— Bombs  and  machine- 
gun  fire  interrupted  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  El 
Salvador  in  mid-November.  Most  of 
the  42  delegates  were  forced  to  stay 
in  hotels  in  San  Salvador  for  fear  of 
traveling  through  the  war-torn  coun- 
try. Ironically,  the  theme  of  the  trun- 
cated convention  was  "Reconciliation: 
A  Foundation  for  Peace." 


Namibia— Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
L.  Browning  sent  a  representative  to 
observe  the  first  elections  in  this  new 
nation.  Diana  Porter  reported  dramatic 
instances  of  Namibians  determined  to 
vote  in  the  November  elections:  "Walks 
of  five  or  10  kilometers  to  polling 
places  were  common— in  blazing  sun, 
through  mostly  desert  country.  Hos- 
pital patients  well  enough  to  leave  their 
beds  were  seen  with  intravenous  drip 
bottles  still  flowing  and  one  109-year- 
old  man  was  carried  into  a  polling 
place,"  Potter  said.  Christians  comprise 


over  80%  of  the  1.2  million  population 
of  the  nation  ruled  by  South  Africa 
since  World  War  I.  The  United  Nations 
called  the  churches  "the  most  positive 
and  progressive  force  in  the  country." 


Atlanta— Meeting  Nov.  9-10,  the  new- 
ly formed  Episcopal  Synod  of  America 
(ESA)  adopted  a  $700,000  operations 
budget  for  1990  and  created  several 
task  forces,  including  one  to  work  to 
form  new  congregations  which  the  ESA 
considers  "hostile"  to  its  tradionalist 
cause.  About  45  persons  attended  the 
meeting  held  six  weeks  after  the  House 
of  Bishops  recognized  opponents  of 
women's  ordination  as  "loyal  members 
of  the  family"  who  hold  a  recognized 
theological  position. 

Bishop  Clarence  Pope  of  Fort  Worth 
is  president  of  the  ESA,  and  he  told 
delegates  that  "we  should  not  so  much 
seek  to  reverse  certain  decisions  of 
General  Convention  but  rather  seek  to 
make  them  irrelevant,  gradually  re- 


covering lost  ground  by  proclaiming 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  we  believe 
we  have  believed  it  and  establish  new 
work.  Replacement  theology  is  what 
we  are  talking  about,  and  that  will  re- 
quire much  work  and  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  patience." 

Delegates  were  told  that  about  15,000 
people  had  signed  a  declaration  of  sup- 
port for  ESA.  Bishop  William  Wantland 
of  Eau  Claire  (Wise.)  said  more  signa- 
tures were  coming  in  everyday  and 
that  the  signatures  would  form  the  ba- 
sis for  ESA's  next  major  fund  appeal. 

ESA  Vice-President  Edward  Mac- 
Burney,  Bishop  of  Quincy  (111.)  said 
ESA's  evangelization  work  will  concen- 
trate on  "those  who  dropped  out  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  because  they  felt 
it  no  longer  taught  what  they  believed 
but  [who]  in  their  heart  of  hearts  are 
still  Anglican." 


Episcopalians  will  join  millions  of 
other  christians  in  the  United  States  on 


Sunday,  Jan.  21,  in  a  day  of  prayer  for 
Christian  unity.  Ecumenical  Sunday  1990 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  in  conjunction  with  the 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  Jan. 
18-25),  an  international  observance 
sponsored  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Vatican's  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity. 


The  youth  ministries  offices  of  the 
national  church  has  released  a  four- 
part  resource,  Youth  Ministry  in  the  Age 
of  AIDS.  Designed  for  use  in  any  con- 
gregation in  the  Episcopal  church,  the 
curriculum  consists  of  study  guides  for 
families  and  adult  leaders  as  well  as  a 
resource  packet  for  youth  leaders  and 
a  cartoon/booklet  for  young  people. 
The  new  resource  is  endorsed  by 
Presiding  Bishop  Browning  and  is  a 
response  to  the  General  Convention 
resolution  in  place  by  the  end  of  1989. 
The  resource  will  be  mailed  to  every 
congregation  in  the  church.  • 


Retreat  to  link  prayer,  evangelism 


The  ECW's  annual  worship  retreat 
will  be  led  this  year  by  the  Rev.  Nancy 
Reynolds  Pagano.  She  is  an  associate 
with  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  retreat  will  be  Feb.  6-7  at  the 
Conference  Center  at  Browns  Summit. 

The  Episcopal  Churchwomen  have 
chosen  as  this  year's  theme  "as  the 
Father  has  sent  me,  I  am  sending 
you."  (John  20:21b.) 

Prayer,  of  course,  will  be  at  the 
center  of  the  two-day  event.  A  lot  of 


The  symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelists:  Ar- 
ranged in  the  angles  formed  by  the  arms 
of  the  cross.  From  the  base  of  the  sump- 
tuous reliquary  known  as  the  "Caja  de  las 
Agatas,"  on  account  of  its  agate  decora- 
tion, which  was  given  to  Oviedo  Cathedral 
by  Fruela  II  and  his  Queen  Nunilo  in  910. 


the  prayer  will  be  silent,"  Pagano  said, 
"and  we  will  be  meditating  on  scrip- 
tural passages,  using  our  own  imagina- 
tions." 

She  said  the  passages  used  will  be 
"ones  in  which  Jesus  is  presented  very 
powerfully  as  healer  or  priest." 

For  example,  Pagano  will  present 
Luke  13,  in  which  Jesus  heals  a  wom- 
an who  has  been  doubled  over  with 
pain  for  18  years.  The  passage  is  good 
for  meditation,  Pagano  said,  because  it 
points  out  that  no  matter  how  long 
one  has  been  in  pain,  Jesus  can  help. 

Because  1990  begins  the  church's 
Decade  of  Evangelism,  the  ECW's 
worship  retreat  will  link  prayer  with 
evangelistic  action.  Pagano  said  she 
will  discuss  "how  we  can  be  evange- 
lists as  who  we  are,  as  individuals 
and  as  corporate  members  of  body  of 
christ." 

Specific  evangelism,  tailored  to  the 
world  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  things  she 
will  emphasize.  She  believes  that  the 
Gospel  message  must  be  tailored  to 
the  person  hearing  it. 

For  example,  she  recounted  Paul's 
approach  to  delivering  the  Gospel  to 
the  Athenians.  He  walked  around 
Athens  and  was  appalled— "very  vex- 
ed," Pagano  said— at  monument  after 
monument  to  idols  of  the  people.  A 
less  extraordinary  man  might  have 
raked  the  Athenians  over  the  coals. 
And  failed  at  evangelism.  But  Pagano 
pointed  out  that  Paul  began  his  speech 
to  the  "heathen":  "I  see  you  are  very  reli- 


gious people— all  these  monuments.  .  ." 

She  believes  that  Paul  found  the 
way  to  approach  the  Athenians  through 
prayer.  At  some  point  between  his 
vexation  and  his  speech  on  Mars  Hill, 
prayer  showed  him  the  way  to  a  spe- 
cific message  tailored  to  the  people  he 
was  talking  to. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  Pagano 
will  be  talking  about  with  the  women 
who  attend  the  worship  retreat  in  Feb- 


ruary. Everyone  is  invited.  She  asks 
those  who  come  to  wear  comfortable 
clothing  and  to  bring  a  journal  of  some 
sort  and  something  to  write  with. 

Harpist  Georgeanne  Cassat  will  pro- 
vide music  on  Wednesday.  She  is  a  re- 
cent winner  of  a  fellowship  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

There  is  a  $45  fee  for  the  two-day 
event.  A  registration  form  follows  this 
article.  • 


Worship  Retreat  with  The  Rev.  Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano 

Wed.  Feb.  6,  1990,  12  noon  until  Thurs.  Feb.  7,  12  noon. 

The  Conference  Center/Browns  Summit 

Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen  of  the  Diocese 

Name 


Address 


Phone 


Smoking 
Parish    


Non-smoking 


Fee:  $45  (includes  double  room,  all  meals,  and  reduced  service). 
Make  checks  out  to  ECW  Worship  Retreat  and  mail  to: 
Nell  Finch,  2110  St.  Mary's  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27608:  (919)  782-0683 
Deadline:  January  20,  1990 
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Diocese  debates  1990  budgets 


By  John  Justice 


The  chair  of  the  diocese's  Budget 
Department  faced  the  90  diocesan  con- 
vention delegates  of  the  Charlotte  Con- 
vocation and  put  it  bluntly: 

"I'm  ready  for  questions,  and  I'm 
ready  for  the  whipping  I'm  probably 
going  to  get." 

Tom  Fanjoy  didn't  get  a  whipping  at 
the  Nov.  6  convocation  meeting  at  Ho- 
ly Comforter.  He  did,  however,  get 
plenty  of  questions  about  the  Confer- 
ence Center's  $130,000  request  in  the 
1990  budget.  Since  the  1989  diocesan 
contribution  to  the  center  was  $6,000, 
that  represents  $124,000  in  new  mon- 
ey. It's  by  far  the  biggest  chunk  of  a 
total  proposed  increase  of  $210,094. 


church's  General  Convention,  expenses 
of  a  few  commissions,  and  so  on. 

By  contrast,  the  convocations  were 
looking  at  a  proposed  Church's  Pro- 
gram Fund  of  $1,651,500.  This  would 
be  a  dollar  increase  of  $196,612,  or  a 
13.5%  increase  over  this  year's  program 
fund.  The  Episcopal  Maintenance 
Fund  is  supported  by  mandatory 
assessments  of  congregations,  but  the 
Church's  Program  Fund  gets  its  money 
from  voluntary  quotas.  The  proposed 
increase  in  the  program  fund  would 
require  about  a  19.3%  increase  in  the 
quotas  asked  of  the  churches. 

The  Rev.  Tom  Midyette,  chair  of  the 
Mission  and  Outreach  Department, 
wrote  an  overview  of  the  program 
budget.  In  it  the  rector  of  St.  Philip's, 
Durham,  stated:  "Each  congregation  in 


Thus  it  was  no  surprise  that  the 
Conference  Center  dominated  the 
November  convocation  hearings  in 
Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Rocky  Mount,  San- 
ford,  Winston-Salem,  Greensboro  and 
Durham. 

Attending  were  delegates  elected 
to  the  Diocesan  Convention  Jan.  25-27, 
along  with  deans  and  lay  wardens  of 
each  convocation  and  diocesan  staff. 
Attendance  at  the  seven  meetings 
varied  from  about  20  in  the  Sandhills 
Convocation  to  about  90  in  Charlotte. 
The  Diocesan  Council  will  consider 
the  convocation  discussions  as  it 
refines  the  budget.  The  convocations 
will  look  at  the  revised  budget  before 
convention.  However,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  any  major  changes  are  made 
in  the  budgets  presented  in  full  on  the 
opposite  page. 

Maintenance  fund  is  steady 

The  convocations  spent  very  little  time 
discussing  the  proposed  $662,813  of 
the  Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund.  This 
total  represents  an  increase  of  only 
$13,482,  or  2%,  over  the  1989  budgets. 
This  budget  supports  the  work  of  the 
diocese's  bishops  and  the  operations  of 
the  Diocesan  House  in  Raleigh,  as  well 
as  a  few  other  items— publication  of 
the  Diocesan  Journal,  the  diocese's 
contribution  to  expense  of  the  national 


the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  is  con- 
nected to  each  other  through  and  by 
the  program  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  by  our  individual  and 
joint  efforts  that  we  become  one  in  the 
body  of  Christ." 

Midyette's  statement  cited  30  dioce- 
san commissions  and  committees,  1,000 
clergy  and  lay  volunteers,  six  camps 
and  nine  youth  events  at  the  Con- 
ference Center  next  year  and  diocesan 
salaried  employees,  all  a  part  of  the 
diocese's  program. 

The  single  largest  program  line  item 
is  the  $518,000  which  the  diocese  is 
being  asked  to  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional church.  This  is  $21,000,  or  4.2% 
more  than  in  1989.  (The  diocese  has 
paid  the  full  amount  requested  every 
year  except  for  1970.) 

The  second-largest  chunk  of  pro- 
gram funds  is  the  $313,665  proposed 
for  the  work  of  the  college  chaplains 
and  other  parts  of  the  diocese's  min- 
istry in  higher  education.  The  1990  re- 
quest is  only  $3,990  more  than  the 
1989  budget. 

Debate  over  center 

These  two  items,  totaling  over  $830,000, 
evoked  virtually  no  convocational  de- 
bate. Instead,  budget  discussions  cen- 
tered on  these  questions: 
—What  is  the  reason  for  the  $124,000 


requested  increase  for  the  Conference 
Center? 

—Will  a  subsidy  of  this  magnitude 
be  asked  every  year? 

—Is  the  Conference  Center  expected 
to  become  self-supporting,  or  is  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  some  sort  to  be  expect- 
ed in  each  year's  budget  from  now  on? 

First  of  all,  here's  what  the  1990 
money  would  go  for  at  the  Conference 
Center: 

—$42,000  would  be  paid  toward  an 
accumulated  deficit  of  about  $130,000. 

—$23,000  would  pay  for  a  market- 
ing campaign  to  increase  usage  of  the 
facility  at  Browns  Summit. 

—$65,000  would  go  toward  reducing 
the  center's  operational  deficit. 

In  Charlotte,  Bill  Short  said,  "There 
has  been  a  slow  erosion  of  occupancy 
over  the  last  three  years,  and  the  oc- 
cupancy rate  has  been  particularly 
poor  this  year." 

Asked  why  occupancy  has  been 
declining,  Short  suggested  two  factors: 
a  perception  that  the  Conference  Cen- 
ter's rates  are  too  high  and  the  fact 
that  the  relatively  new  facility  hasn't 
had  the  time  to  build  "a  sense  of 
ownership"  among  diocesan  people. 

Short,  a  communicant  of  St.  John's, 
Charlotte,  is  a  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence Center's  board. 

Larry  Tomlinson,  of  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte,  and  a  pivotal  figure  in  Con- 
ference Center  development,  pointed 
out  that  the  $6000  subsidy  the  diocese 
gave  the  center  during  1986-1989  was 
being  augmented  by  surplus  budget 
monies  that  are  no  longer  available. 
And,  added  Tomlinson,  "Every  church 
conference  center  has  a  substantial  sub- 
sidy—you can't  compete  with  motels." 

Increased  usage  is  goal 

However,  Short  said  the  center  could 
just  about  break  even  if  the  present 
28%  occupancy  rate  coud  be  raised  to 
about  35%.  During  budget  discussions 
last  summer,  Short  told  the  Confer- 
ence Center  board  that  the  challenge  is 
to  increase  occupancy  to  15,500  bed- 
nights.  For  comparison,  the  1989  pro- 
jected figure  is  12,900.  A  related  task  is 
to  reduce  and  control  operational  ex- 
penses at  the  facility;  toward  this  end, 
the  center's  board  is  analyzing  the  cen- 
ter's income/expenses  on  a  department- 
by-department  basis. 

Short's  figures  show  diocesan  groups 
using  the  center  12.5%,  non-diocesan 
groups  (mostly  other  non-profit  groups) 
using  it  14.7%,  and  the  center  being 
vacant  72.8%  of  the  time. 

Raising  the  usage  rate  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  marketing  plan  being  put 
together  by  Austin  Carr,  a  member  of 
St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem,  and  a  re- 
tired marketing  specialist.  Convocation 
attendees  were  told  that  none  of  the 
$23,000  will  be  used  to  pay  Carr  and 
that  the  bulk  of  the  money  will  be 
spent  on  developing  promotional 


materials  for  the  center. 

(Asked  for  some  specifics  on  how 
the  $23,000  will  be  used,  Carr  wrote 
The  Communicant:  "Plans  for  its  use 
are  not  complete  and  accordingly, 
have  not  gone  through  necessary  ap- 
proval processes.  I  do  not  feel  it  would 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Con- 
ference Center  for  an  interview  at  this 
point.") 

Fanjoy  said  the  aim  is  to  get  [the 
Conference  Center's  income]  "close  to 
break  even— or  to  where  the  loss  is 
manageable— at  this  rate,  it  isn't  man- 
ageable." 

At  least  one  delegate  argued  that 
making  or  losing  money  is  beside  the 
point  regarding  the  Conference  Center. 
The  Rev.  Wilson  Carter,  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  Lexington,  said: 

"I  support  it  as  a  ministry,  not  as  a 
profit/loss  business.  .  .  .The  Conference 
Center  is  not  a  motel,  it's  a  ministry." 

The  Conference  Center's  situation 
was  discussed  in  concert  with  support 
for  youth  activities.  The  budget  pre- 
sented at  the  November  convocations 
calls  for  making  Greensboro's  Frances 
Payne  a  fulltime  youth  coordinator,  in- 
creasing her  travel  funds  and  increas- 
ing program  funds  for  youth  activities. 
Total  increases  for  these  three  items 
are  $22,261. 

Youth,  along  with  the  Cursillo  pro- 
gram, are  the  biggest  users  of  the  Con- 
ference Center. 

Both  youth  and  Cursillo  pay  lower 
rates  than  other  adult  groups.  Dick 
Hord,  director  of  the  Conference  Cen- 
ter, gave  these  figures: 

—The  standard  cost  for  three  nights, 
with  meals,  for  adults  is  $98.45. 

—Cursillo  pays  $84.00  for  the  same 
visit. 

(Those  figures  are  for  use  of  the 
adult  facilities;  when  Cursillo  uses  the 
youth  facilities,  they  pay  $13.25  less 
than  other  adult  groups  for  the  three 
nights  with  meals.) 

—Youth  are  charged  $20.00  per 
night,  including  three  meals. 

Hord  said  that  the  youth  rate— set  so 
that  families  could  afford  to  send 
youth  to  the  center— includes  $19.00 
for  the  cost  of  food,  lodging  and  labor. 
It  does  not  provide  any  income,  he 
said,  for  such  things  as  utilities,  fixed 
costs  of  salaried  personnel,  supplies, 
and  others. 

Convocation  attendees  were  told  that 
the  final  results  of  the  ACTS  cam- 
paign—A Celebration  Through  Stew- 
ardship—do not  figure  in  resolving 
the  Conference  Center's  operational 
problems.  While  $2.9  million  of  the 
ACTS  campaign  was  earmarked  for 
the  new  80-bed  youth  dorms,  a  gym, 
a  pool,  and  some  other  work,  it  pro- 
vided no  funds  for  operations  of  the 
Conference  Center.  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 

The    Communicant 


__ 


Proposed  1990  diocesan  budgets 


Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund 

Disbursements: 

Item 
No.    Title 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Bishop  Salary/Housing 

Bishop  Travel 

Suffragan  Bishop  Salary/Benefits/Moving 

Suffragan  Bishop's  Travel 

Secretary  of  Diocese  Salary 

Treasurer/Business  Administrator  Salary 

Treasurer/Business  Administrator  Travel/Prof.  Expense 

8  Archivist  Salary 

9  Archivist  Travel 

10  Archives  Special  Supplies 

11  Support  Staff 

12  Pension/Social  Security 

14  Life/Medical/Dental  Insurance 

15  Support  Staff  Prof.  Training 

16  Worker's  Compensation  Insurance 

17  Diocesan  House  Telephone 

18  Diocesan  House  Utilities 

19  Diocesan  House  Office  Supplies 

20  Diocesan  House  Postage 

21  Diocesan  House  Equipment  Purchase/Replace/Repair 
21b     Bishop's  Portrait 

22  Diocesan  House  Computer  Service 

23  Diocesan  House  Maintenance 

24  Diocesan  House  Building  Repairs/Renovations 

25  Property/Liability  Insurance 

26  Diocesan  Journal 

27  Audit 

28  Diocesan  Council 

29  Standing  Committee 

30  Chancellor  Expense 

31  Constitution  and  Canons 

32  Commission  on  Admission  of  Congregations 

33  Convocation  Deans/Wardens  Expense 

34  Commission  on  Ministry 

35  Convention  Expense 

36  Surety  Bond 

37  Special  Grant  (Mrs.  Penick) 

38  General  Convention  Assessment 

39  General  Convention  Deputies  and  Retired  Bishop 

40  Diocesan  Car  Depreciation 

41  Contingent  Fund 

Totals 


1989 
Budget 

$  72,286 

10,000 

55,983 

10,000 

3,000 

37,964 

5,700 

20,262 

2,000 

3,330 

87,454 

49,710 

77,045 

1,000 

1,800 

18,500 

12,000 

18,500 

14,000 

15,000 

0 

4,500 

29,580 

14,000 

4,500 

9,020 

4,700 

3,000 

1,975 

1,500 

495 

300 

500 

7,000 

1,000 

2,900 

3,135 

30,667 

5,000 

6,000 

4,025 

$649,331 


1990  Budget 

Approved  by 

Council 

$  75,870 

10,000 

51,500 

6,667 

3,000 

39,673 

6,000 

21,173 

2,250 

3,750 

91,568 

41,096 

86,311 

2,000 

2,000 

20,000 

12,000 

20,000 

14,000 

13,300 

2,500 

4,300 

28,200 

14,000 

4,680 

12,226 

5,000 

3,000 

1,975 

1,500 

495 

300 

650 

7,000 

1,500 

3,110 

3,275 

31,944 

5,000 

6,000 

4,000 

$662,813 


Increase 
(Decrease) 

$  3,584 

0 

I  4,483) 

(  3,333) 

0 

1,709 

300 

911 

250 

420 

4,114 

(  8,614) 

9,266 

1,000 

200 

1,500 

0 

1,500 

0 

I  1,700) 

2,500 

(     200) 

(  1,380) 

0 

180 

3,206 

300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

500 

210 

140 

1,277 

0 

0 

(       25) 

$13,482 


Church's  Program  Fund 

Disbursements: 

Item 

No.  Title 

1  Christian  Social  Min.  Director  Salary/Hsg. 

2  Christian  Social  Min.  Director  Travel 

3  Christian  Social  Min.  Program  Funds 

4  Program  Director  Salary/Housing 
4b  Program  Director  Supplement 

5  Program  Director  Travel 

6  Other  Program  Funds 

7  Communications  Officer  Salary 

8  Communications  Officer  Travel 

9  Publication:  The  Communicant 
10  Youth  Co-ordinator  Salary 


1989 
Budget 


$   38,099 

6,000 

29,400 

34,660 

0 

6,000 

3,570 

29,999 

3,700 

34,920 

13,468 


1990  Budget 

Approved  by 

Council 

$    39,623 

6,400 

29,000 

36,219 

3,000 

6,000 

4,200 

31,349 

3,700 

36,139 

28,600 


Increase 
(Decrease) 

$  1,524 

400 

(     400) 

1,559 

3,000 

0 

630 

1,350 

0 

1,219 

15,132 


Budget 
Percent 
Increase 


-33.3% 

.0% 

4.5% 

5.3% 

4.5% 

25.0% 

12.6% 

4.7% 

-17.3% 

7.0% 

100.0% 

11.1% 


11.3% 

-4.4% 

-4.7% 
.0% 

4.0% 
35.5% 

6.4% 
.0% 
.0% 


30.0% 

.0% 

50.0% 

7.2% 

4.5% 

4.2% 

.0% 


Budget 
Percent 
Increase 


4.5% 
100.0% 


17.6% 
4.5% 


3.5% 
112.4% 


1 1  Youth  Co-ordinator  Travel 

12  Youth  Program  Funds 

13  Support  Staff 

14  Program  Fund  Pension/Social  Security 

15  Life/Medical/Dental  Insurance 

16  UNC-Greensboro  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

17  UNC-Greensboro  Support  Staff 

18  UNC-Greensboro  Pension/Insurance 

19  UNC-Greensboro  Program  Funds 

20  UNC-Greensboro  Operating  Expenses 
Total  UNC  G 

21  NC  State  Univ.  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

22  NC  State  Univ.  Pension/Insurance 

23  NC  State  Univ.  Program  Funds 
Total  NC  State 

24  Duke  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

25  Duke  Pension/Insurance 

26  Duke  Program  Funds 

27  Duke  Operating  Expense 
Total  Duke 

28  Winston-Salem  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

29  Winston-Salem  Chaplain  Pension/Insurance 

30  Winston-Salem  Program  Funds 
Total  Winstom-Salem 

31  Charlotte  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

32  Charlotte  Pension/Insurance 

33  Charlotte  Program/Travel 
Total  Charlotte 

34  UNC-Chapel  Hill 

35  A&T  State  University 

36  Bennett  College 

37  St.  Andrew's  College 

38  NC  Central  University 

39  College  Chaplains'  Conference 

Total  Ministry  in  Higher  Edu.  Budget 

40  Mission  Church  Assistance 

40b  Mission  Church  1989  Contingent  Fund  Bal. 

41  Parochial  Mission  Assistance 

42a  Paro.  Miss.  Ass't.  Undesignated  Fund  Balance  offset 
Commissions  and  Committees: 

43  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 

44  Central  America 

45  Christian  Education/Training 

46  Church  Deployment 

47  Communications 

48  Continuing  Education 

48b      Continuing  Education  Trust  Fund  offset 

49  Companion  Diocese 

50  Deacons  Training  Program 

51  Ecumenical  Relations 

52  Evangelism  &  Renewal 

53  Hunger 

54  Worship 

55  Planned  Giving 

56  Small  Church 

57  Stewardship 

58  Women's  Issues 

59  NC  Episcopal  Church  Foundation 

60  Parish  Grant 

61  Miscellaneous  Committee  Expense 

62  Moving  Clergy 

63  Conference  Center 

63b      Reduction  of  Operational  Deficit 

64  Appalachian  People's  Service  Organization 

65  NC  Council  of  Churches 

66  Province  IV  Assessment 

67  National  Church  Program 

68  Contingent 


2,650 

5,000 

2,350 

88.7% 

29,050 

33,829 

4,779 

16.5% 

53,627 

55,717 

2,090 

3.9% 

27,525 

31,007 

3,482 

12.7% 

13,215 

21,315 
$    33,692 

8,100 

61.3% 

$    32,241 

$    1,451 

4.5% 

9,421 

9,798 

377 

4.0% 

9,618 

10,502 

884 

9.2% 

4,550 

6,031 

1,481 

32.5% 

2,428 

1,759 

(     669) 

-27.6% 

$ 

58,258 

$ 

32,164 
8,907 
7,021 

$ 

48,092 

Totals 


$  33,591 
9,168 
11,500 
4,800 


$   61,782 

$  33,612 
9,785 
6,985 

$   50,382 

$  35,103 
10,061 
6,750 
2,300 


$ 

59,059 

$ 

31,170 

8,716 

9,350 

$ 

49,236 

$ 

30,466 

8,587 

9,615 

$ 

48,668 

$    34,227 

2,400 

2,400 

485 

5,200 

$     1,650 
$309,675 

$168,200 

0 

28,500 

(28,500) 

2,200 
0 

17,950 
2,600 
3,050 
7,960 
(  6,000) 
8,000 

13,330 
2,525 
7,800 
3,200 
7,900 

12,200 
2,900 
4,450 
2,700 
500 

21,925 
1,000 
6,000 
6,000 
0 
7,000 

11,500 

3,940 

497,000 

3,500 


Revenue: 


Church  Quota 


$1,454,8 


$1,378,564 


$ 

3,524 

$ 

1,448 

878 

( 

36) 

$ 

2,290 

$ 

54,214 

$ 

32,482 

9,519 

10,300 

$ 

52,301 

■     $ 

31,685 

9,375 

9,449 

$ 

50,509 

$    34,227 

2,000 

2,000 

450 

4,000 

$     1,800 
$313,665 

$174,560 
(  6,360) 
10,075 
(10,075) 

1,800 
4,750 

18,020 
2,600 
3,000 
8,960 
(  6,000) 
8,000 

12,605 
2,525 
8,000 
3,200 
7,900 

12,200 
2,800 
6,100 
2,600 
500 

24,000 

500 

0 

65,000 

65,000 
7,000 

11,500 

3,977 

518,000 

4,000 

$1,651,500 


$1,651,500 


$    1,512 
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Varied  views  of  evangelism 


By  Whitney  Greene 

We  are  fast  aproaching  the  Decade  of 
Evangelism,  which  the  69th  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
declared  to  be  an  imperative  of  the 
1990s. 

How  do  we  do  this?  First,  by  recog- 
nizing that  evangelism  is  in  direct 
response  to  the  command  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ— "Go,  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations." 

Next,  we  should  seek  to  pray  for 
renewal  in  all  parishes  in  order  that 
they  may  be  spiritually  empowered. 

Evangelism  can  take  many  different 
forms.  Door-to-door  evangelism  is  only 
one  way,  and  not  necessarily  the  best 
way  for  most  of  us.  We  evangelize  by 
deed  as  well  as  word.  Inviting  a  new 
neighbor  to  accompany  you  to  church 
is  a  form  of  evangelism.  Living  in  such 
a  way  that  your  faith  shows  through 
by  example  is  another.  So  is  working 
in  a  Christian-oriented  soup  kitchen. 

Each  issue  of  The  Communicant 
will  carry  a  definition  of  evangelism. 
Watch  for  them  and  consider  which 
ones  are  directly  applicable  to  you.  We 
also  invite  you  to  submit  definitions  of 
your  own. 

We  start  with  the  one  approved  by 
General  Convention: 

Evangelism  is  the  presentation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  such  ways  that  persons  may  be  led  to 
believe  in  Him  as  savior  and  follow  Him 
as  Lord  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 

In  other  words:  Evangelism  is  anything 
that  spreads  the  good  news  in  any  way 
that  works. 

Definitions  of  Evangelism 

Evangelism  is  the  presentation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  such  ways  that  persons  may  be  led 
to  believe  in  Him  as  Savior  and  follow 
him  as  Lord  in  the  fellowship  of  His 
church. 

Evangelism  is  anything  that  brings  the 
Good  News  in  any  way  that  works. 

Evangelism  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
God's  love;  to  show  forth  Christ  in 
a  multitude  of  ways. 

Evangelism  is  demonstrating  God's 
love  by  personal  example. 

Evangelism  is  declaring  the  Good 
News  of  Jesus  Christ  by  words  and 
deed:  ("Will  you  proclaim  by  word 
and  example  the  Good  News  of  God 
in  Christ?"  —Baptismal  Covenant, 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.) 

Evangelism  is  about  a  messenger  with 
a  good  message. 

Evangelism  is  expressing  the  Good 
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News  not  only  in  word,  but  by  loving 
acts,  service  and  justice. 

Evangelism  is  communicating  the 
Good  News  with  power  in  one's  daily 
places  and  as  congregations  in  their 
communities. 

Evangelism  is  scoring  200  or  more  on 
the  following  scale: 

10  -  smiling  at  a  visitor 
10  -  greeting  a  visitor 
100  -  introducing  yourself 
200  -  asking  a  visitor  to  come  back 
1000  -  introducing  a  visitor  to  some- 
one else 
2000  -  introducting  visitor  to  the  pastor 

Evangelism  is  acting  as  Christ's  agent 
in  all  of  daily  life. 

Evangelism  is  to  show  and  share  the 
Christ  we  know. 

Evangelism  is  to  represent  Christ  and 
to  bear  witness  to  him  wherever  we 
may  be. 

Evangelism  is  spreading  the  Good 
News  to  those  we  meet. 

Evangelism  is  witnessing  through  our 
life  style. 

Evangelism  is  to  "be  a  friend,  make  a 
friend,  bring  a  friend  to  Christ". 

Evangelism  is  to  be  distributors  of  the 
Word,  not  merely  consumers. 

Evangelism  is  to  reach  people  through 
community  service. 

Evangelism  is  to  share  with  others 
what  God  has  done  in  our  lives,  to 


share  a  book,  or  simply  to  express 
kindness  or  concern  in  a  Christianly 
manner. 

Evangelism  is  reaching  out  to  strangers 
in  town,  or  to  people  suffering  rejec- 
tion. 

Evangelism  is  sharing  Christ  with 
others  who  have  lost,  or  who  have 
never  found,  the  Way. 

Evangelism  is  to  share  the  Gospel  with 
others. 

Evangelism  is  leading  individuals  in 


the  development  of  their  own  lives 
and  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Evangelism  is  drawing  non-churched 
people  within  the  worship  and  minis- 
tries of  the  church. 

Evangelism  is  to  witness  boldly  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Evangelism  is  inviting  a  new  neighbor 
to  church. 

Evangelism  is  leading  someone  to  say 
"yes"  to  Jesus  by  invitation,  not  coer- 
cion. 

Evangelism  is  to  bring  someone  into  a 
personal  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Evangelism  is  telling  the  story  of  God's 
work  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Evangelism  is  exposing  people  to  the 
teaching  and  claims  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Evangelism  is  leading  a  lost  sheep  to 
the  fold. 

Evangelism  is  restoring  all  people  to 
unity  with  each  other  in  Christ. 

Evangelism  is  obeying  the  command- 
ment "Go  therefore,  make  disciples  of 
all  nations,  baptize  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  teach  them  to 
observe  all  the  commands  I  gave  you.: 
{Matthew  28:  18-20)  • 

< 

\     Whitney  Greene  is  a  member  of  the 
|     Evangelism  and  Renewal  Commission 
,»     and  a  communicant  of  St.  Paul's, 
Winston-Salem. 
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Where  my  treasure  is* 


By  Blair  Both 


How  many  of  us  visited  a  church  on 
or  near  pledge  Sunday  and  felt  very 
unlucky?  Just  what  is  it  about  "stew- 
ardship season,"  usually  in  the  fall, 
which  can  be  a  turn-off  for  us?  Here's 
a  suggestion:  try  renaming  it  Manage- 
ment Season.  Then  talk  and  preach 
about  it  at  your  parish  in  season  and 
out  of  season  as  an  essential  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  first  hearing  "management"  has 
an  admittedly  worldly  ring.  But  stew- 
ardship strikes  such  a  churchy  note 
that  some  stop  listening.  The  fact  is, 
a  steward  is  a  person  who  manages 
property  or  possessions  belonging  to 
another.  Such  a  picture  of  humankind 
managing  God's  property  is  given  early 
in  Genesis  (1:28-29);  God  tells  those  he 
has  made  in  his  image  to  fill  the  earth 
and  subdue  it  and  to  rule  over  the  fish, 
birds,  and  other  living  creatures. 

Management  as  a  divine  principle  is 
established  in  the  Creation  account.  It 
is  based  on  accepting  responsibility  for 
what  has  been  entrusted  to  us  rather 


"Stewardship  is  about 
accountability.  It  is  no 
longer  a  scheme  using 
ideas  about  time  and 
talents  to  raise  money/' 


than  on  giving  away  a  portion  of  our 
income.  As  managers  we  have  a  cer- 
tain power— power  to  take  care  of 
things  and  power  for  which  we  are 
accountable  to  God.  It  is  a  derived 
power,  not  originating  in  us. 

Another  way  of  seeing  this  divine 
principle  is  found  in  the  psalmist's 
words:  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
everything  in  it,  the  world  and  all  who 
live  in  it."  (Ps:  24.1)  The  management 
principle  is  rooted  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  fact  that  everything  is  God's 
and  from  the  New  Testament  in  the 
fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  and  thus 
whatever  we  have  is  under  his  Lord- 
ship. We  might  call  these  the  two 
pillars  of  management  as  a  divine 
principle. 


Looking  further  at  the  New  Testa- 
ment, one  discovers  a  substantial 
amount  of  Jesus'  teaching  (about  two- 
thirds  of  it)  concerns  financial  manage- 
ment and  the  responsibility  which 
comes  with  possessions.  Jesus  adds 
another  twist  to  the  idea  of  manager  in 
a  parable  about  faithful  and  unfaithful 
managers  in  Luke  12.  Terence  Kelshaw 
in  his  booklet  Three  Streams,  One 
River,  published  by  the  Episcopal 
church's  Office  of  Stewardship,  points 
to  this  parable  to  teach  the  principle  of 


find  so  doing." 

Though  a  manager,  the  person  is 
still  a  servant  of  the  master.  It  is  the 
same  for  us.  As  Christians  we  are  ser- 
vants of  our  master  Jesus  Christ.  He 
has  bought  us  with  a  price  and  made 
us  servants  with  responsibilities  in 
his  household.  Christian  servanthood 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  our  under- 
standing of  management  as  a  divine 
principle. 

Thus  far  I  have  intentionally  avoid- 
ed the  word  money.  We  have  looked 


Author  "Stewardship  is  a  power  derived  from  God."  (Photo:  Trinity  Parish,  Wall  Street) 


servanthood.  In  Luke  12:42,  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  house  in  the 
master's  absence  in  called  a  manager 
(steward  in  many  translations).  Then, 
in  the  next  verse  the  Lord  commends 
the  faithful  and  wise  manager  by 
saying,  "Blessed  is  that  servant  whom 
his  master  when  he  comes  will 


at  stewardship  as  management  and 
ourselves  as  managers  with  a  derived 
power  from  God  and  a  call  to  exercise 
that  power  as  befits  Christian  servant- 
managers.  The  following  quiz  will 
serve  as  the  bridge  to  the  inevitable 
topic— money.  It  may  be  a  useful  dis- 
cussion-starter with  vestries  or  adult 


Sunday  school  classes. 

Which  of  the  two  statements,  A  or 
B,  do  you  feel  best  describes  steward- 
ship in  these  three  parts? 

1.  A)  Stewardship  of  time  means 
giving  a  portion  of  time  each  week  to 
the  church,,  the  poor,  etc. 

B)  Stewardship  of  time  means  being 
accountable  to  God  for  100%  of  the 
time  at  your  disposal. 

2.  A)  Stewardship  of  talents  means 
giving  a  portion  of  your  talents  to  the 
work  of  the  church  so  that  God  may 
be  glorified. 

B)  Stewardship  of  talents  means 
being  accountable  to  God  for  the  use 
of  all  the  talents  at  your  disposal. 

3.  A)  Stewardship  of  money  means 
giving  some  of  your  money  for  the 
work  of  the  church,  to  the  poor,  to 
charities. 

B)  Stewardship  of  money  means 
being  accountable  to  God  for  all  the 
money  at  your  disposal. 

"Stewardship  is  about  accountability. 
It  is  no  longer  a  scheme  using  ideas 
about  time  and  talents  to  raise  money. 
All  our  time  and  all  our  talents  are 
available  to  God  whenever  we  recog- 
nize our  true  relationship  with  him. 
But  the  situation  regarding  our  money 
is  different.  'However  we  may  spiritu- 
alize the  issues,  money  belongs  to  us 
and  we  can  govern  it,  misuse  it,  keep 
back  God's  rightful  portion,  and  act 
quite  hypocritically  about  it  without 
anyone  knowing.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  such  dishonesty  will  soon  eat  away 
at  us  and  make  us  unhappy  believers, 
but  we  can  work  hard  in  the  church 
and  still  decide,  without  anyone  know- 
ing, what  we  shall  do  with  treasure.' 
(Kelshaw,  p.  30;  emphasis  mine) 

"With  this  understanding  we  can  see 
that  the  questions  answer  themselves. 
LA,  2A,  3A,  all  reflect  the  concept  of 
'giving  a  portion.'  IB,  2B,  3B,  all  reflect 
the  approach  that  everything  we  have 
we  hold  under  accountability  to  God. 
This  includes  all  our  money.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  portion,  because 
we  are  not  talking  about  giving  to  God 
something  that  belongs  to  us."  (Source 
for  quiz  and  quotes:  Leader's  Manual 
for  Three  Streams,  One  River,  by  the 
Rev.  Terence  McCabe) 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us?  I  hope 
it  leaves  us  thinking  more  deeply 
about  our  calling  as  manager-servants 
before  we  rush  to  ante  up  any  parti- 
cular percentage  of  our  income.  God 
simply  is  not  impressed  by  the  amount 
of  money  I  give  him.  But  this  One  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires 
know  is  well  aware  that  where  my 
treasure  is— there  is  my  heart  also.  • 

The  Rev.  Blair  Both  serves  as  an  assis- 
tant to  the  rector  at  St.  Michael's,  Raleigh, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Diocesan  Stew- 
ardship Commission. 
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Is  your  priest  user-friendly? 


By  Colleen  Hartsoe 

I  see  Annalu  Petry  about  twice  a  year 
at  church  meetings.  I  know  for  sure 
she'll  be  complaining  about  the  cur- 
rent rector  at  St.  Simon's.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  rather  look  forward  to  her 
stories.  The  parish  either  attracts  the 
bizarre  or  else  Annalu  is  a  gifted  story- 
teller. It  was  at  St.  Simon's  that  the 
priest  set  dishes  of  brandy  on  the  altar 
and  lit  them  to  celebrate  Pentecost.  It 
got  the  people's  attention  to  see  those 
tongues  of  fire  but  the  fire  marshal, 
who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the 
parish,  ran  out  in  the  aisle  and  had  a 
mild  heart  attack.  And  there  was  the 
rector  who,  disappointed  in  the  stew- 
ardship campaign,  resigned  one  Sun- 
day at  sermon  time.  He  methodically 
removed  each  ecclesiastical  trapping 
he  had  on,  collar,  stole,  alb,  and  laid 
them  on  a  choir  pew.  It  was  like  a 
Maundy  Thursday  stripping.  He  walk- 
ed slowly  out  wearing  jeans  and  a  tee 
shirt  that  said,  "I  Gave  at  the  Office." 

So  this  fall  when  I  ran  into  Annalu, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  her  in  good 
spirits,  talking  about  the  new  worship 
system  they  had.  "We're  divided  into 
52  teams.  Each  team  can  plan  a  Sun- 
day: sermon  topic,  Rite  I  or  II,  hymns, 
layreaders,  and  so  on." 

"How  do  you  get  teams  that  can  agree 
among  themselves?'  I  asked. 

"Oh,  our  church  is  on  computer  now," 
explained  Annalu.  "This  program  we 


"I'll  admit  we've 
sacrificed  physical 
contact.  You  can't 
touch  a  hologram." 


have  has  over  150  codes  about  parish 
members.  The  Church  Administrator 
types  in  descriptions  and  out  comes 
a  team.  One  might  be  all  male,  over 
60,  Democrats,  ex-Methodists,  liberal 
givers,  favorite  hymn  in  common 
Stand  up  Stand  Up  for  Jesus.  .  ." 

I  interrupted  her.  My  brain  was 
reeling.  "Wait,  I  can't  take  this  all  in  at 
once.  What  is  a  Church  Administrator?" 

"That's  really  who  heads  up  St. 
Simon's.  He,  or  she,  is  a  computer  ex- 


pert, hired  by  the  vestry.  The  hardest 
part  is  getting  the  data  put  into  the 
program.  Parishioners  resist  some 
questions,  but  with  help  of  the  Com- 
puter Data  Committee,  the  Adminis- 
trator can  make  good  quesses.  In  fact 
we  have  a  code  that  indicates  what  in- 
formation each  parishioner  refused  to 
give,  because  we  think  that's  signifi- 
cant. We  use  testing,  too.  Most  all  lik- 
ed the  Myers-Briggs,  but  about  a 
fourth  refused  to  take  the  SAT." 

"Slow  up,  Annalu,"  I  said.  "Go  back 
to  the  worship  services  these  teams 
plan.  Doesn't  your  rector  object?  I 
mean,  worship  is  really  the  priest's 
territory." 

Annalu  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 
"That's  the  best  part  of  our  new  system! 
We  don't  actually  have  a  rector.  We 
use  holograms,  but  if  you  didn't  know 
it,  I  swear  you'd  think  that  vision  in 
the  pulpit  was  a  real  person.  We  have 
several  preaching  styles  entered  on  our 
hologram  computer.  If  the  worship 
team  wants  drama,  the  priest  holo- 
gram that  Sunday  may  have  colorful 
vestments,  lots  of  hand  motions, 
meaningful  pauses,  and  a  deep  voice. 
Or  any  combination  that  suits." 

Even  with  my  limited  physics  and 
electronics  background,  I  was  begin- 
ning to  see  how  this  could  work. 
"Then  your  priest  hologram  can  be  syn- 
chronized with  the  taped  sermon  the 
worship  team  has  selected  as  well  as 
with  the  liturgy?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Annalu,  "it's  incredi- 
ble how  real  it  all  seems.  But  at  the 
same  time  your  anxiety  level  is  never 
serously  raised.  If  one  Sunday  you  get 
a  rousing  sermon  on  social  justice,  you 
know  the  next  Sunday  it  may  be  on 
the  building  fund.  And,  I  forgot  to 
mention,  on  one  retreat  the  vestry 
hashed  out  what  the  mission  of  our 
Church  is  and  came  up  with  several 
sermon  requirements.  For  example, 
once  every  six  weeks  we  must  have  a 
sermon  that  will  make  the  congrega- 
tion feel  really  good,  you  know,  ac- 
tually saved,  if  you'll  excuse  the  term." 

"How  do  you  handle  pastoral  coun- 
seling?" I  asked.  "Surely  you  need  a 
real  priest.  .  .or  has  the  priest  hired  a 
Church  Psychologist?"  I  thought  I  was 
catching  on,  but  Annalu  smiled  pa- 
tiently at  me. 

"No  need  to  hire  another  person.  We 
use  our  priest  hologram.  .  .by  the  way 
we  call  them  'rector-grams'.  If  you 
want  some  counseling,  you  go  into  a 
small  but  cozy  room,  sit  at  a  com- 
puter, type  in  your  problem.  Next  you 
punch  in  the  kind  of  priest  you  want: 
age,  gender,  marital  status,  personality 
type,  pledging  history,  fatherly  or 
peer-oriented,  strict  Bible  or  Bishop 
Spong.  .  .you  get  the  idea.  These  char- 
acteristics, blended  with  your  own  as 
stored  in  the  program,  will  affect  the 
computerized  answer.  Then  you  go  over 


to  a  comfortable  chair.  Across  from 
you  (behind  a  desk  or  not,  depending 
on  the  type  you  chose)  appears  your 
priest.  He  or  she  tells  you  what  the 
computer  has  come  up  with.  It  works 
wonderfully.  Now  I'll  admit  we've 
sacrificed  physical  contact.  You  can't 
touch  a  hologram.  But  worship  teams 
that  need  that  sort  of  thing  can  go 
heavy  on  passing  the  peace." 

It  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  my 
workshop  on  prayer.  I  asked  one  more 
qeustion.  "What  does  the  bishop  think 
of  this?" 

"He  agreed  to  let  us  try  it.  I  think  he 
was  tired  of  the  problems  our  parish 
had  getting  a  rector  it  liked.  Actually, 
one  time  he  asked  us  to  help  him  with 
a  budget  presentation  to  Diocesan 
Council.  Our  computerized  speech 
was  fiscally  dynamic  and  our  rector- 
gram  was  Malcolm  Forbes  with  a 
touch  of  Donald  Trump.  Council  was 


impressed  with  the  Bishop's  'old 
school  friend'  even  if  he  couldn't  stay 
around  to  shake  hands." 

Annalu  waved  merrily  as  she  went 
on  to  her  needlepoint  workshop.  I  was 
looking  forward  to  the  study  on  prayer. 
The  mystical  side  of  religion  was  look- 
ing very  attractive  to  me.  I  found  an 
empty  seat  just  as  a  woman  I  didn't 
recognized  was  introducing  the  speaker. 

"I'm  in  a  prayer  group  in  St.  Simon's 
Parish,"  she  said.  "I've  invited  one  of 
our  favorite  people  for  you  today, 
Father  Jim  McLeroy." 

I  looked  at  Father  Jim.  Old  enough  to 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  The 
grey  in  his  hair  lent  distinction.  And 
what  a  face,  a  real  spiritual  quality. 
Just  what  I'd  pick  to  tell  me  about 
prayer.  • 

Colleen  Hartsoe  is  a  communicant  of  St. 
Mary's,  High  Point. 
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The  faith  journey  never  ends 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  Rev.  Julian  Cave's  account  of 
his  decision  to  leave  the  Baptist  minis- 
try to  become  an  Episcopal  priest. 


By  Julian  Cave 


So,  what  have  I  done,  and  why?  I  call 
it  a  repackaging  of  faith.  I  want  to  of- 
fer a  word  about  the  character  of  faith, 
and  then  a  statment  about  the  impor- 
tance of  packaging. 

1)  A  word  about  faith:  In  his  ex- 
cellent book,  The  Stages  of  Faith,  James 
Fowler  distinguishes  between  faith 
and  belief.  He  suggests  that  belief 
tends  to  be  static  reality,  propositional 
in  nature.  In  part,  it  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  proverbial  student  who  wishes 
to  place  belief  in  a  safe-deposit  box 
while  at  the  University,  there  to  be 
retrieved  upon  graduation.  We  can 
define  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a  com- 
pendium of  rather  sterile,  innocuous 
statements:  "I  believe. .  .God  the  Father 
Almighty.  I  believe.  .  Jesus  Christ,  His 
only  son."  Beliefs  can  take  on  the  char- 
acter of  benign,  religious  declarations. 

In  contrast,  faith  is  dynamic,  says 
Fowler.  Frederick  Buechner  refers  to  it 
as  "process,  not  possession."  It  is  a 
verb,  not  a  noun.  Fowler  argues  that 
faith  can  not  be  reduced  to  fixed  ideas- 
its  continuity  is  not  simply  the  "per- 
sistence of  a  finished  set  of  beliefs." 
Faith  involves  engagement:  "I  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son."  Faith  has 
a  breathing,  a  pulsating.  It  is  organic. 

Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  join  the 
Episcopal  Church  for  professional  ad- 
vantage. To  be  a  newcomer  in  an 
overly  crowded  clergy  market  at  this 
time  in  my  career  doesn't  reflect  much 
business  savvy.  The  change  had  a  faith 
impetus— it  was  acting  in  character 
with  itself.  Despite  being  alive  since 
birth,  in  recent  times,  faith  had  begun 
to  mandate  a  new  sphere  in  which  to 
breath.  Like  the  nature  of  fermenting 
wine,  either  there  would  be  new  wine- 
skins or  disaster.  By  definition,  faith  is 
expensive. 

2)  A  word  about  packaging:  Faith 
has  a  relational  dimension.  That  is,  it 
doesn't  operate  in  a  vaccuum.  There  is 
context,  environment.  It  engages  tradi- 
tion, rituals,  structures,  people— in 
short,  there  is  church,  a  faith  communi- 
ty. Solitary  Christians  are  non-existent. 
"Where  two  or  three  are  gathered, 

there  am  I,"  says  the  Bible.  The  issue 
isn't  whether  church— as  if  there  were 
an  option— but  which  church.  Faith  is 
birthed  and  nurtured  within  a  faith- 
full  community. 

I  have  always  affirmed  strongly  the 
social  aspect  of  who  we  are  as  human 
beings.  T.S.  Eliot  observed  correctly 
that  only  a  mad  man,  or  a  rare  case  of 
genius  can  inhabit  a  world  of  meaning 
all  by  himself.  We  create  worlds  to  live 
in— they  create  us.  Our  self-identities 
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are  formed  by  brushing  against  these 
worlds.  We  live  in  relation  or  we  die. 
This  principal  is  operative  in  spiritual 
formation,  too.  We  make  an  ecclesias- 
tical world— it  makes  us.  Our  Christian 
profile  is  sculpted  by  inter-facing  with 
this  faith  environment. 

I  had  begun  to  realize  that  my  ec- 
clesiastical world  and  I  were  no  longer 
in  sync.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a 
bit  of  dissonance  between  us  and  our 
worlds,  but  some  enjoy  a  better  fit 
that  others.  Unless,  there  is  some  "at- 
homeness"  with  the  context  in  which 


mentary.  Worship  needed  to  engage 
the  total  person— body,  mind  and 
spirit.  The  Episcopal  style  is  more  com- 
patible, no  question  about  it. 

b.)  I  wanted  a  church  that  recognized 
non-dramatic,  yet  valid  Christian  growth. 
Writing  about  my  transition,  the 
religious  editor  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  quoted  Dr.  Sam  Hill,  professor 
at  University  of  Florida,  relative  to  a 
critical  difference  between  Baptist  and 
Episcopal  mindsets.  His  insight  was 
grounded  in  experience,  for  he  had 
made  a  move  comparable  to  mine 


faith  breathes,  identity  gets  distorted, 
communication  is  garbled  and  our 
journeys  become  little  more  than  en- 
durance tests. 

Restating  my  plight,  I  had  not  out- 
grown the  need  for  a  shaping  influ- 
ence, only  the  kind  of  influence  that 
did  the  shaping. 

What  kind  of  world  did  I  wish  for? 
What  type  of  packaging  did  I  want? 

a.)  My  worship  called  for  a  different 
liturgy.  Of  course,  all  churches  have 
liturgies,  Baptists  inclusive.  I  wanted 
a  litugay  claimed  both  by  priest  and 
laity— something  done  together,  less 
performance,  more  participatory. 
Greater  substance  was  required,  some- 
thing that  reflected  a  broader  grasp  of 
the  Christian  experience.  The  sacra- 
mental dimension  had  begun  to  attract 
me— the  pulpit  and  altar  are  comple- 


several  years  previously.  Dr.  Hill 
noted:  "Revivalistic  people  (Baptists, 
for  example)  see  religious  pilgrimage 
in  discrete  episodes,  that  is,  something 
happens  to  you  now,  then  something 
happens  to  you  after  six  months.  It  is 
not  a  kind  of  steady,  quiet,  subtle, 
bubbling  up.  You  are  expected  to 
jump  from  one  mountain  top  to  the 
next  one." 

Most  of  my  spiritual  journey  had  oc- 
curred in  the  piedmont,  not  on  moun- 
taneous  terrain.  There  was  a  desire  to 
feel  affirmed  with  this  style  of  faithing— 
experiences  more  natural,  less  contriv- 
ed, at  time  imperceptible,  yet  authentic. 
At  present,  the  fact  of  being  routinely 
in  touch  with  the  "holy  mysteries"  is 
exciting.  These  moments  are  not  cata- 
clysmic, but  undeniably  real. 

c.)  I  felt  the  need  for  a  climate  that 


high  profiled  what  the  Presiding 
Bishop  calls  structures  of  grace.  I  have 
never,  nor  do  I  now,  deny  the  fact  of 
sin.  Few,  if  any  of  us,  would  argue 
against  its  reality.  Our  Prayer  Book 
guides  us  properly  to  "confess  our 
manifold  sins  and  wickedness.  .  .com- 
mitted in  word,  thought  and  deed. 
"Yet,  grace  is  to  be  stronger  than  guilt. 
At  baptism,  there  is  a  christening  with 
grace,  and  the  church  is  to  brush 
against  us  graciously  at  every  turning. 
Structures  must  be  embracing.  Such  a 
grace-ful  milieu  is  essential  for  satisfy- 
ing faith  work.  There  is  an  atmospheric 
difference  in  the  environment  where 
my  faith  is  now  living. 

d.)  I  aspired  for  a  church  that  was 
more  inclusive,  one  with  greater  space 
to  faith  it.  I  felt  my  former  tradition 
made  a  fetish  of  being  over  against 
things.  There  was  the  constant  urging 
to  be  "in  the  world,  but  not  of  it."  I 
understood  this  emphasis  to  say,  "Stay 
distant  from  those  who  think  different- 
ly, behave  differently,  believe  differ- 
ently." The  adversarial  spirit  was  in- 
grained deeply.  I  experienced  isolation. 
Increasingly,  stiff-arming  had  begun  to 
outlive  its  usefulness.  I  was  suspicious 
that  much  of  what  was  being  rejected 
had  a  lot  to  offer  for  enriching  faith. 
There  was  the  need  to  understand,  to 
empathize,  to  become  more  tolerant. 
Joyfully,  this  more  liberal,  less  restric- 
tive atmosphere  pervades  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  It  is  an  attitude  that's 
adult  rather  than  adolescent.  We 
don't  sense  the  need  to  lead  with  a 
protest! 

To  conclude:  my  transition  (I'm  still 
making  it,  and  it  will  continue  for  a 
lifetime)  consists  of  putting  faith  in  a 
new  package.  In  my  case,  it  took  the 
form  of  a  new  denomination.  Others 
have  taken  this  route.  Of  course,  it's 
not  the  path  for  every  one. 

Fortunately,  the  Episcopal  Church 
has  a  basis  for  its  common  life  that 
reduces  the  need  for  us  to  search  out 
radically  different  faith  environments. 
It  allows  for  great  diversity,  permits 
more  shapes  and  sizes  for  faithing. 
There  is  greater  latitude.  Harvey 
Guthrie  speaks  to  this  issue  in  his 
observation  that  our  bonding  doesn't 
consist  of  confessions  and  experiences. 
It  is  more  pragmatic.  Our  confessions 
and  experiences  are  different.  They 
can  and  do  change,  still  we  do  church 
things  together. 

My  faith  called  for  a  different 
packaging,  one  that  encouraged  rather 
than  thwarted  growth.  All  faithing 
needs  space  to  expand.  While  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  the  shape  of  future 
(Faith  is  a  journey  without  maps," 
writes  Frederick  Buechner),  the  daring 
can  expect  tomorrow's  faith  to  be 
larger  than  today's.  • 

The  Rev.  Julian  Cave  is  rector  of  St. 
James,  Wilmington. 


Peacemakers  testify,  ask  for  help 


By  John  Justice 


The  Middle  East  could  use  a  good 
Berlin  Wall— something  solid,  some- 
thing symbolic,  something  that  would 
make  good  TV. 

The  news  media  are  a  force  for  peace 
in  the  Arab-Israeli  struggle. 

That's  one  of  the  messages  from  two 
peacemakers— one  Palestinian,  one 
Isreali— who  were  in  the  diocese  lately. 

Nafez  Assaily  and  Amos  Gvirtz  who 
were  speaking  in  November  in  North 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  on  a  tour  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York-based  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation.  They  took  time 
to  drop  by  the  Diocesan  House  in 
Raleigh. 

Television  news  was  much  on  their 
minds  as  they  spoke  with  The  Com- 
municant about  the  situation  in  their 
homeland,  the  Palestinian  uprising,  or 
intefada,  and  things  U.S.  citizens  can 
do  to  promote  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 


"Fasting  does  not  make  good  televi- 
sion pictures,"  said  Gvirtz,  an  Israeli 
farmer/businessman  who  lives  on  a 
kibbutz  near  Tel  Aviv. 

Neither,  he  said,  do  withholding 
taxes,  prayer  vigils,  the  daily  routines 
of  businesses,  womens'  leadership  ac- 
tivities and  other  non-photo-specific 
activities  of  the  intefada.  Some  of  the 
very  things  attesting  to  the  strength 
and  lastingness  of  the  Palestinian  move- 
ment, television  finds  monotonous. 

Both  men  agree  that  television  is  no 
good  at  conveying  the  quieter,  long- 
term  aspects  of  what's  good  on  in  and 
around  the  West  Bank,  and  they  agree 
that  TV  is  good  at  showing  pictures  of 
Palestinians  tossing  rocks  at  Isreali 
soldiers  and  Israeli  soldiers  tear-gassing 
and  beating  demonstrators. 

But  the  net  effect  of  the  television 
prsence,  said  Gvirtz,  is  a  lowering  of 
the  level  of  violence.  He  said,  "The 
soldiers  are  ashamed  to  hurt  people" 
in  the  eye  of  the  camera. 

Not  only  television,  but  also  the 


presence  of  tourists,  helps  reduce  the 
violence,  Assaily  said.  He  is  acting 
director  for  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Non-Violence  in  East  Jerusalem. 
(Assaily  is  also  a  man  of  many  aspects: 
Of  Muslin  background,  he  received  a 
Christian  education,  is  very  active  in 
the  Jerusalem  Boy  Scouts,  and  says,  "I 
love  the  Quakers.") 

Gvirtz  postulates  three  sides  to 
the  situation  on  the  West  Bank:  the 
Palestinians,  Israel  and  a  third  side,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.,  which  "doesn't  have 
enemies."  All  three  sides,  he  said,  have 
specific  non-violent  roles.  He  cited  the 
Quakers,  Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther 
King  as  people  who  have  shown  the 
way  toward  non-violent  change  in  the 
world. 

The  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
who  are  not  as  directly  involved  can 
do  their  part  by  observing  what  is 
happening  between  Israelis  and  Pales- 
tinians, Gvirtz  suggested.  He  and 
Assaily  are  also  interested  in  persuad- 
ing Congressional  staffers  to  inspect 


the  situation  and  report  back  to  their 
bosses.  The  two  men  pointed  to  the 
large-scale  U.S.  financial  and  military 
support  for  Israel  as  evidencing  our 
country's  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
events  there. 

Assaily  and  Gvirtz  are  united  in 
their  love  of  non-violence,  and  they 
talk  easily  and  honestly  with  one  an- 
ther. But  they  aren't  clones.  Gvirz 
said: 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  disagreements. 
After  all,  I  live  on  a  kibbutz.  But  look, 
Nafez  is  Palestinian— he  cares  very 
much  for  his  nation.  I'm  an  Israeli 
Jew,  and  naturally  I  care  for  my  coun- 
try. Each  of  us  respects  the  human 
side  on  the  other  side." 

Incidentally,  they  aren't  afraid  to  kid 
around.  Assaily,  asked  where  he  and 
Gvirtz  differ  ,  smiled  and  said,  "I  want 
him  to  tell  me  what's  happening  with 
my  property  in  Israel."  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 


In  praise  of  Mother  Superior 


By  Marian  Jones  Tyte 

There  is  one  in  every  parish.  Or  you 
hope  there  will  be.  When  you  find 
her  (and  usually  it  is  a  woman  who 
assumes  this  role),  she  will  be  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  a  self-less  human  being 
who  has  lived  enought  to  savor  and 
endure  much  living,  who  understands 
her  fellow  parishioners  in  spite  of  their 
failings,  which  she  invariably  knows, 
but  still  likes  most  of  them— who  ab- 
sorbs the  thousand  and  one  aspects  of 
birth,  life,  and  death  like  a  sponge— 
and,  also  like  a  sponge,  does  not  change 
her  characteristics  in  the  slightest 
while  all  of  these  things  are  being  ac- 
cepted, digested,  and  given  bearable 
form.  You  can  depend  on  her.  Best  of 
all,  she  probably  has  a  sense  of  humor. 

She  is  the  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion who  is  a  leavening  agent,  working 
on  others  to  get  things  done,  yet  doing 
it  in  such  a  way  that  they  think  they 
are  acting  on  their  own  inspiration. 
Her  shrewd  but  compassionate  assess- 
ments of  human  behavior  can  be  ac- 
cepted because  she  is  able  to  see  a 
question  from  more  than  one  view- 
point. She  is  charitable;  therefore, 
other  members  of  the  church  feel 
secure  in  confiding  their  troubles  to 
her.  It  is  she  who  is  often  the  first  to 
know  about  illness  or  death  or  misfor- 
tune. The  priest  may  be  second. 

You  might  call  her,  if  this  were  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  kind  of 
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Mother  Superior.  At  times  she  pro- 
vides an  understanding  ear  for  the 
priest  who  is  suffering  with  his  story 
of  frustration,  harassment,  or  disap- 
pointment. Often  matters  that  would 
seem  inconsequential  and  too  petty  to 
carry  to  the  bishop  of  a  diocese,  can 
loom  large  in  a  parish  effort  that  is  be- 
ing frustrated  by  nothing  more  awe- 
some than  human  frailty.  In  such 
cases,  Mother  Superior  is  there,  as 
near  as  the  telephone  or  the  rector's 
office,  listening  thoughtfully,  inter- 
preting, filling  in  details  with  which 
the  priest  may  be  unfamiliar,  making 
allowances  where  they  may  seem 
needed. 

She  is  not  a  teller  of  tales,  not  a 
gossip,  but  she  will  keep  the  priest  in- 
formed of  what  it  is  her  rightful  busi- 
ness to  know,  in  order  that  harmony 
may  prevail  in  the  church.  She  is  prac- 
tical, forthright,  yet  she  never  takes 
herself  or  other  too  seriously.  This  too 
will  pass,  she  seems  to  say.  And  hear- 
ing it  from  her,  you  know  it  will. 

The  priest  can  talk  with  Mother  Su- 
perior and  afterward  know  more 
clearly  just  where  to  go  for  the  good  of 
the  people. 

The  first  time  or  two  someone  dies 


in  the  parish,  you  may  be  shocked  to 
hear  her  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of 
what  has  happened.  But  before  long 
you  will  understand:  death  is  only  one 
more  chapter  in  life,  and  the  death  of 
each  person  can  not  demoralize  those 
who  are  left,  or  soon  they  would  be 
inept.  Life  goes  on. 

She  is  not  incapable  of  anger,  but 
anger  with  her  is  a  last  resort.  She  suf- 
fers slights  and  inconveniences  and 
sometimes  ruefully  remarks  on  the  foi- 
bles of  others.  But  she  is  long-suffering 
and  forgiving.  She  would  never  do  any- 
thing to  divide  a  church;  she  is  one  of 
the  greatest  unifiers  a  priest  could 
hope  to  have  in  a  congregation. 

You  never  think  of  her  as  a  saint, 
or  even  as  saintly.  She  is  just  human, 
with  a  large  and  earthy  understanding 
of  what  life  is. 

After  you  have  been  wined  and 
dined  at  more  formal  gatherings,  she 
may  call  you  some  day  to  ask  if  you 
and  your  family  can  come  over  for  a 
chicken  and  waffle  supper.  The  meal 
is  delicious,  unpretentious.  You  have 
the  feeling  that  you  are  seeing  her  and 
her  family  much  as  they  are  every 
day.  When  you  leave,  she  goes  out  to 
the  car  with  you  and  gives  you  a  glass 
or  two  of  jelly  or  a  loaf  of  nut  bread. 
It  is  all  easy  and  natural,  like  breathing. 
You  go  home  relaxed  and  happy.  You 
reflect  that  you  have  been  treated  like 
people,  not  like  the  minister  and  his 
wife,  beings  somehow  different  and 
set  apart. 


In  the  years  that  pass,  Mother 
Superior  is  one  of  the  few  who  keep 
in  touch  with  us  year  in  and  year  out. 
There  is  never  anything  demanding  in 
the  relationship;  she  knows  that  we 
have  other  parishioners  to  think  of 
now,  a  whole  new  family,  and  we 
know  that  she  is  busv,  too.  But  she 
writes  when  there  is  'something  she 
thinks  we  would  like  to  know,  and  we 
have  a  note  from  her  each  Christmas, 
toting  up  the  year's  events  in  her  fami- 
ly, neatly  and  without  undue  elabora- 
tion. Life  still  goes  on;  her  family  is 
happy,  she  hopes  we  are. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  priest 
to  go  to  a  new  parish,  Mother  Superior 
does  not  dissolve  in  tears  or  moan  that 
no  other  priest  will  do.  She  knows  that 
priests  come  and  go,  and  that  other 
priests  can  be  taken  into  the  hearts  of 
the  congregation.  She  wishes  the  priest 
well.  She  encourages  a  show  of  good 
will  and  gratitude  for  the  cleric  who 
has  tried  to  accomplish  some  small 
something  in  the  long  centuries  of 
Christian  effort  and  development.  The 
priest  is  sorry  to  tell  her  good-bye  and 
hopes  that  in  the  next  parish  there  will 
be  someone  called— appointed— it  is 
hard  to  find  the  right  word  for  it— to 
serve  the  church  and  the  priest  as  a 
self-less  Mother  Superior.  • 

Marian  Jones  Tyte's  portrait  of  "Mother 
Superior"  was  drawn  from  her  45  years 
of  marriage  to  the  Rev.  William  Tyte,  a 
retired  priest  of  the  diocese. 

The    Communicant. 


_______ 


___ 


Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

There  are  so  many  issues  facing  us  in 
the  world  today  that  sometimes  my 
head  swims.  What  does  the  church 
think  about  issues  of  peace  and  justice? 
What  about  sexuality?  Central  America? 
Communism?  Investments? 

Claude  Sitton,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ning columnist  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  has  written  that  "knowledge 
will  forever  govern  ignorance:  and  a 
people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with 
the  power  which  knowledge  gives." 
He  calls  on  newspapers  to  go  beyond 
mere  entertainment  and  narrow  in- 
terests and  to  have  concern  for  the 
public  affairs  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
world,  "even  as  that  world  undergoes 


changes  such  as  few  of  us  have  wit- 
nessed in  our  lifetimes,  changes  that 
soon  will  be  brought  home  to  us  in 
ways  economic,  political  and  social." 

Three  cheers  for  Claude  Sitton! 

The  church  needs  to  pay  attention  to 
this,  too.  We  simply  must  not  "drift 
toward  a  mindless  superficiality"  in 
the  face  of  the  issues  which  are  chang- 
ing the  world.  We  need  to  ask  the 
hard  questions  and  risk  the  tough 
answers.  We  need  to  be  willing  to  be 
wrong  and  to  change  our  minds.  We 
need  to  grapple  with  matters  of  justice 
and  peace  and  human  rights.  And  we 
need  to  listen  to  each  other. 

The  kind  of  love  we  are  called  to  by 
Jesus  is  radical,  and  because  it  is,  it 
often  puts  us  very  close  to  His  Cross 
and  to  His  Passion. 


It  is  my  hope  that  we  in  this  dio- 
cese, like  Claude  Sitton's  paper,  will 
deepen  our  concern  for  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  and  the  world,  and  deepen 
our  willingness  to  reason  and  act 
together. 

T.  S.    Eliot's  Four  Quartets  remind  us 
of  our  limitations  in  this: 

These  are  only  hints  and  guesses, 
Hints  followed  by  guesses;  and  the  rest 
Is  prayer,  observance,  discipline, 

thought  and  action. 
The  hint  half  guessed,  the  gift  half 

understood  is  Incarnation. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Letters 


Praises  CSM  director 

I  would  appreciate  your  publishing 
the  following  letter. 

Jim  Lewis,  like  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  doesn't  need  his  words  or  ac- 
tions defended. 

However,  for  my  own  benefit  and 
the  strengthening  of  my  spiritual 
growth,  I  would  like  to  say  publicly 
how  much  I  love  and  admire  Jim  Lewis. 

Those  who  criticize  him  have  a  right 
to  do  so.  The  many  of  us  who  admire 
and  love  him  and  wish  to  follow  him 
any  place  he  goes,  have  a  privilege 
and  responsibility  to  speak  out. 

I  have  seen  our  Lord's  face  and 
presence  in  a  variety  of  ways.  When  I 
saw  the  pictures  of  the  priests  standing 
with  striking  coal  miners,  I  saw  Christ 
and  wept. 

I'm  sure  our  church  doesn't  know 
the  many  other  trips  and  gifts  he  has 
given  to  so  many.  My  most  recent  ex- 
perience with  him  was  with  young 
people  of  our  diocese  in  learning,  lov- 
ing and  worshiping  together.  He  is 
well  loved  by  young  people.  They  also 
appear  to  me  to  have  the  gift  of  dis- 
cerning and  knowing  the  embodiment 
of  Christ  and  I  beleive  they  see  Christ 
in  Jim  Lewis  the  same  way  I  do. 

The  Rev.  Kermit  M.  Bailey 
Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro 

Editor's  Note:  The  Rev.  E.  James 
Lewis  is  director  of  Christian  Social 
Ministries  for  the  diocese. 


Writer  urges  prayer  for 
Crossroads  group 

"Do  not  be  conformed  to  this  world 
but  be  transformed  by  the  renewal  of 
your  mind.  .  ." 


In  the  latest  mailing  of  "Please 
Note,"  the  diocese  chose  to  include  a 
mailing  of  Crossroads  Ministries  which 
suggests  that  "homosexual  orientation 
is  not  a  matter  of  direct  choice,  but  a 
world  in  disobedience  to  God  gives 
rise  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
homosexuality  develops"  and  "Holy 
Scripture  and  the  historic  teachings  of 
the  Church  bear  irrefutable  testimony 
to  the  sinfulness  of  homosexual  prac- 
tices." 

Organizations  like  Crossroads  refuse 
to  start  with  the  premise  that  God  is 
the  author  of  all  creation  and  that  a 
child  of  God's  sexuality  is  a  gift  from 
God.  Crossroads  starts  with  the  world's 
premise  that  homosexuality  is  to  feared 


and  to  be  blotted  out  and  is  a  sin. 

I  pray  that  those  in  Crossroads  will 
be  transformed  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
that  tells  us  love  and  compassion  is 
our  approach  to  life.  Nowhere  do  I 
read  that  Jesus  brings  judgment  to  the 
rejected  or  to  anawin  of  God. 

This  diocese  sponsors  and  funds  the 
Pastoral  Concerns  Committee  on  Homo- 
sexuality. We  come  to  you  and  your 
congregations  not  with  judgment  but 
with  an  open  heart  and  an  eagerness 
to  sit  down  and  talk.  I'm  sure  Jesus 
didn't  give  blanket  judgments  but 
rather  got  to  know  the  people  around 
him. 

I'm  disturbed  that  the  diocese  chose 
to  support  Crossroads  by  including 


their  mailing  in  "Please  Note."  On  the 
other  hand,  maybe  it  was  a  good 
idea.  .  .all  of  us  need  to  be  transform- 
ed. .  .all  of  us  are  fearful,  all  of  us 
need  to  hand  over  our  anger,  confu- 
sion, fears,  sinfulness  to  God.  Maybe 
this  is  our  time  to  hold  up  Crossroads 
and  pray  that  God  may  transform 
them  from  their  conforming  to  the 
definitions  of  humanity  that  this  world 
preaches. 

The  Rev.  Bill  Coolidge, 
Rector,  St.  Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro 

The  writer  is  chair  of  the  diocese's  Pasto- 
ral Concerns  Committee  on  Homosexuality. 


Thanks  to  supply  priests 

We  were  very  glad  to  read  in  your 
October  issue  about  the  work  in  our 
diocese  to  relieve  the  plight  of  those 
affected  by  AIDS  and  about  involve- 
ment at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
However,  the  article  incorrectly  said 
the  Rev.  Hall  Partrick,  our  retired 
vicar,  preached  on  the  AIDS  issue  to 
us  on  AIDS  Sunday. 

Since  May,  we  have  been  wonder- 
fully served  by  the  supply  priests  who 
have  preached  the  Gospel  to  us  in 
many  different  ways,  but  always  to 
our  benefit.  On  the  National  AIDS  Day 
of  Prayer,  the  Rev.  Victoria  Jamieson- 
Drake  preached  to  us  on  our  respon- 
sibility as  Christians  to  reach  out  to 
and  minister  to  those  afflicted  with 
AIDS.  She  also  led  us  in  our  first  ser- 
vice of  Ministration  to  the  Sick  in  our 
Eucharist. 

To  all  of  our  supply  priests,  a  heart- 
felt, "Thank  you". 

Ted  Partrick 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Greensboro 
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Suffragan  nominees  speak 


One  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  upcom- 
ing Diocesan  Convention  will  be  to 
elect  a  suffragan  bishop  to  work  with 
Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill. 

The  convention  will  be  held  Jan. 
25-27  at  the  Adams  Mark  Hotel  in 
Charlotte.  (See  special  insert  in  this 
issue  for  convention  details.) 

A  nominating  committee  chaired 
by  Tom  Fanjoy  of  Trinity,  Statesville, 
selected  four  persons.  They  are:  the 
Rev.  Jane  Holmes  Dixon,  rector  of  St. 
Philip's,  Laurel,  Md.;  the  Rev.  Canon 
Harold  Thomas  Lewis,  staff  officer 
for  black  ministries  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  Center,  New  York;  the  Rev. 
Richard  Leslie  May,  rector  of  Bruton 
Parish,  Williamsburg,  Va.;  and  the  Rev. 
Huntington  Williams  Jr.,  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Charlotte. 

(The  election  process  also  allows  for 
nominations  from  convention  floor.) 

The  four  nominees  were  to  appear 
at  open  meetings  Jan.  17  and  Jan.  18  in 
Raleigh  and  Lexington  to  give  diocesan 
folks  a  chance  to  meet  and  talk  with 
them.  Also,  last  month's  Communicant 
ran  some  the  biographical  information 
on  the  nominees  prepared  by  the 
nominating  committee. 

Thinking  it  would  be  useful  to  pro- 
vide a  little  more  information  about 


the  nominees  and  their  ministries,  I 
asked  the  quartet  to  reply  in  writing  to 
three  questions. 

I  also  told  the  nominees  if  they  didn't 
like  the  questions,  to  ignore  them  and 
write  whatever  they  liked.  The  aim  of 
the  exercise  was  not  to  get  "right  an- 
swers," but  to  let  the  people  of  the 


diocese  hear  the  voices  of  the  nomi- 
nees. Three  of  the  nominees  chose  to 
answer  the  questions,  while  one 
responded  with  a  statement. 

Here  are  the  questions  and  respons- 
es from  the  three  nominees,  along 
with  the  statement  from  the  fourth. 

—John  Justice,  Editor 


Why  do  you  wish  to  be  suffragan 
bishop? 

The  Rev.  Ms.  Dixon 

I  wish  to  be  suffragan  bishop  of  North 
Carolina  because:  (a)  There  may  be 
the  possibility  that  God  and  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  are  calling  me  to 
this  ministry;  (b)  I  believe  that  I  could 
support  Bishop  Estill  and  his  vision  for 
the  work  of  the  church  in  this  place  at 
this  time;  (c)  I  could  learn  from  the  ex- 
perience; (d)  I  would  enjoy  the  job. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Lewis 

Frankly,  I  have  a  problem  with  the 
way  in  which  this  question  is  phrased. 
My  candidacy  is  not  a  result  of  my 
wishing  to  be  suffragan  bishop.  Rather, 
I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  part  of  a 
process  through  which  the  diocese  is 
attempting  to  discern  the  will  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  this  matter.  The  dele- 
gates will  elect  that  person  whom  they 
believe  to  be  endowed  by  the  same 
Spirit  with  the  gifts  needed  to  exercise 
that  particular  ministry.  If  they  believe 
that  I  am  that  person,  I  would  respond 
to  that  call.  I  think  this  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  wishing  to  be  suffragan  bishop. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  May 

For  me  a  "call"  is  a  mutual  process  of 
discernment.  Whether  it  be  for  ordina- 
tion, a  position  as  a  priest  or  to  the 
episcopacy,  the  individual  and  those 
selected  by  the  church  to  act  of  it,  all 
seek  God's  will. 

Whenever  an  opportunity  has  come 
my  way,  I  have  sought  guidance  in 
determining  whether  it  was  right  for 
me  at  that  time  just  as  I  am  sure  those 
searching  also  seek  the  person  most 
suited  for  the  position.  There  are  many 
qualified  people  and  many  wonderful 
positions,  but  it  is  only  through  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the 
perfect  match  is  made;  it  is  never  a 
matter  of  "running"  or  "winning"  but 
of  being  open  to  God's  will. 

I  feel  we  are  all  in  the  middle  of  this 
discerning  process  now.  Whether  I  am 
being  called  to  be  a  bishop,  and  wheth- 
er it  is  affirmed  by  the  delegates  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  is  still  un- 
folding. 


Snow,  lea  and  cold  couldn't  stop  the  Dae.  8-10  calibration  of  tha  naw  youth  facllitiaa  at  tha 
Confaranca  Cantar  at  Browns  Summit.  Mora  than  200  had  raglatarad,  and  66  actually  mada 
tha  trak  for  tha  Bishop's  Ball  and  othar  avants  of  tha  waakand.  Tha  covar  photograph 
shows  Bishop  Robart  W.  Estill  and  soma  of  tha  youth  who  plannad  and  anjoyad  tha  waak- 
and, and  who  alraady  hava  about  29  avants  schadulad  for  tha  Confaranca  Cantar  In  1990. 


What  can  you  tell  convention  dele- 
gates, and  others  in  the  diocese,  to 
let  them  know  who  you  are,  what 
you've  done,  and  what  you  would 
be  interested  in  doing  as  suffragan? 

The  Rev.  Ms.  Dixon 

I  am  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  priest  and  a 
friend.  I  am  an  educator  by  training;  I 
taught  in  the  public  school  system  of 
Tennessee  as  a  young  woman  and 
spent  years  as  a  church  school  teacher 
in  my  home  parish,  St.  Patrick's  in 
Washington,  D.C.  For  15  years  I  was  a 
homemaker  and  volunteer.  At  St. 
Patrick's  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
altar  guild  and  on  the  vestry.  I  did 
consulting  work  for  the  Diocese  of 


Washington  in  Christian  Education. 
I  was  ordained  deacon  in  June  of 
1981  and  priested  in  January  of  1982. 
My  first  job  as  an  ordained  person 
was  associate  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  Burke,  Va.  I 
served  on  the  Stewardship  Committee 
in  the  Diocese  of  Virginia  and  was  on 
the  nominating  committee  for  the 
bishop  coadjutor  in  that  diocese  in 
1983.  In  1984  I  became  associate  rector 
at  St.  Alban's  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
rector  of  St.  Philip's  in  Laurel,  Md. 
(still  the  Diocese  of  Washington)  in 
1986.  In  this  diocese,  I  have  served  on 
the  Commission  on  Ministry  and  the 
Bishop's  Task  Force  on  Women's 

See  Suffragan  page  3 
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Around  the  diocese 


A  few  spaces  remain  for 
ECW  worship  retreat 

The  Feb.  6-7  ECW  worship  retreat  is 
filling  up  fast,  but  there  are  a  few  slots 
for  last-minute  registrants. 

The  Rev.  Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano, 
assistant  at  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel 
Hill,  will  lead  the  two-day  retreat  at 
the  Conference  Center  at  Browns 
Summit. 

Prayer,  meditation,  worship,  dis- 
cussion and  music  will  be  organized 
around  the  retreat  theme  of  "as  the 
Father  has  sent  me,  I  am  sending 
you."  There's  a  $45  fee,  and  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  Nell  Finch 
at  (919)  782-0683. 

Note:  Last  month's  Communicant 
gave  the  correct  dates,  Feb.  6-7,  but 
incorrect  days  of  the  week.  The  cor- 
rect days  of  the  week  are  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 


Clergy  sent  packet  on 
inclusive  language 

Diocesan  clergy  have  been  sent  a 
packet  of  material  on  inclusive  lan- 
guage and  urged  to  use  it  in  their  con- 
gregations' worship. 

The  material  was  dispatched  by  the 
Committee  on  Inclusive  Language 
Liturgies,  which  was  created  by  the 
1989  Diocesan  Convention. 

The  study  packet  is  a  five-part  guide 
intended  to  "open  discussion  of  in- 
clusive language."  The  five  parts  are: 
"The  Experience  of  Exclusion  and  In- 
clusion," "The  Power  of  Language," 
"Biblical  Language  and  Imagery  of 
God,"  "How  We  Come  to  Understand 
Scripture,"  and  "Problems  and  Solu- 
tions." 

The  larger  purpose  of  the  movement 
toward  inclusive  liturgical  lanuage  is 
stated  thusly: 

"The  issue  of  exclusion  and  inclusion 
is  not  simply  a  problem  for  women  or 
for  the  disabled  or  for  other  minorities. 
This  is  a  problem  for  all  believers.  The 
movement  towards  inclusive  language 
should  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  who 
we  are  as  the  people  of  God  and  not 
the  isolated  concern  of  a  small  group 
of  people.  In  that  recognition  of  who 
we  are  as  the  people  of  God,  we  can 
grow  in  our  faith,  learning  to  appreci- 
ate more  fully  our  common  humanity." 

Chair  of  the  committee  is  the  Rev. 
Victoria  Jamieson-Drake  of  Durham. 


Board  questions  length 
of  Bakker  sentence 

Did  the  Rev.  Jim  Bakker  get  a  bum 
deal?  Possibly,  says  the  executive 
board  of  the  North  Carolina  Council 
of  Churches. 

While  not  questioning  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  televangelist,  the  board  said 
the  45  years  imprisonment  for  Bakker 
looks  a  little  lopsided  compared  with 


punishments  for  frauds  on  Wall  Street, 
HUD,  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
and  the  defense  industry.  In  a  state- 
ment endorsed  at  its  December  meet- 
ing, the  board  recommended  that 
Bakker  be  assigned  to  do  community 
service,  possibly  as  a  worker  at  an 
inner-city  mission  to  the  homeless. 

Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill  is  president 
of  the  council,  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  25  denominational 
bodies. 

Also  at  the  December  meeting,  the 
board  voted  its  concern  at  United 
States  funding  of  the  civil  war  in  El 
Salvador.  The  statement  expressed 
"abhorrence"  at  the  murders  of  Jesuit 
priests  and  concern  for  church  and  oth- 
er personnel  threatened  by  Salvadoran- 
government  security  forces  and  death 
squads. 

That  concern  was  reinforced  in  a 
January  statement  on  El  Salvador  by 
the  ecumenical  group  LARC— Lutheran, 
Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics.  Bish- 
op Estill  is  a  member  of  that  group, 
which  has  called  for  a  stop  to  United 
States  military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  the 
provision  of  ecumenical  emergency 
church  aid  to  El  Salvador  and,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  intiation  of 
peace  talks. 


Flashes  of  peace  from 
Irish  battleground 

Martha  Gibson,  a  communicant  of 
St.  David's,  Laurinburg,  spent  some 
time  in  1989  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
director  of  the  Scotland  County  Arts 
Council  worked  for  three  and  one-half 
weeks  alongside  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation volunteers  from  Germany, 
Austria,  England,  Holland  and  Spain. 
She  sent  back  these  notes: 

Ballycastle.  Two  and  one-half  days 
camping  in  the  coastal  mountains  with 
15  children,  ages  6-11.   Five  miles  out 
of  Lurgan,  Neil  wonders  aloud,  "Who 
hates  Catholics?'  He  doesn't  know  or 
care  that  he  and  his  friend  Robbie  are 
the  only  Protestants.  He  proceeds  to 
sing,  "Oh  give  me  a  home  with  no 
Pope  in  Rome,"  to  the  tune  of  "Home 
on  the  Range."  I  would  like  to  put  him 
on  the  range. 

Greenhill  Park.   "Are  you  here  be- 
cause you  are  a  Christian?"  is  the 
question  I  hear  most  often.  I  don't 
know  why  I  am  here.  But,  yes,  I  am  a 
Christian.  I  will  love  my  neighbor  as 
myself.  I  will  love  my  enemy,  I  will 
turn  the  other  cheek,  and  I  will  fail 
miserably,  because  I  am  human.  I  will 
seek  forgiveness,  keep  the  faith,  con- 
tinue to  love,  and  try  again. 

West  Belfast.  Hollywood  prototype  of 
Mafia  mania,  cocooned  in  barbed  wire. 
The  people  are  pastured.  We  are  on  the 
Terorist  Tourist  Trail— terrorist  mem- 
orabilia everywhere— black  hearses  for 


Belfast  children:  8m  "Rashes  of  peace  from  the  Irish  battleground" 


cabs,  murals  of  masked  men  with  Uzi 
machine  guns,  the  constant  roll  of 
security  cameras,  lookout  towers  on 
every  corner,  armored  trucks— the  air 
we  breathe  is  thick  with  paranoia.  A 
voice  whispers,  "You  know  that  seven- 
horned  devil  in  Revelations?  Well,  one 
of  its  horns  is  sticking  in  Northern 
Ireland." 

Ongoing  peace  efforts  in  Northern 
Ireland:  Lagan  College,  in  Belfast,  is  an 
religiously  integrated  coeducational 
school  with  over  500  students  ages 
11-17.  .  .the  Peace  People  Farm  Project 
runs  a  working  farm  and  residence  for 
retreat-seekers,  troubled  youth,  batter- 
ed women  and  visitors. .  .the  Phoenix 
Center  coordinates  student  exchanges 
with  Holland,  Spain,  England  and  the 
United  States.  Working  with  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation,  the  center  is 
soliciting  volunteers  for  next  summer's 
camps. 

For  information  on  Lagan  College, 
the  Peace  People  Farm  Project  or  the 
Phoenix  Center,  please  write  Martha 
Gibson  at  P.O.  Box  686,  Laurinburg, 
NC  28332. 


We  must  give  our 
church  to  strangers 

Here  is  the  Rev.  Tom  Ehrich's  de- 
scription of  a  baptism  at  St.  Martin's 
Charlotte,  where  he  is  rector: 

An  overflow  crowd  last  Sunday 
meant  some  people  couldn't  see  what 
was  happening  at  the  baptismal  font. 

Here's  what  you  might  have  missed: 

—Twenty  children  clustered  around 
the  marble  font.  Caroline  and  Jonathan 
had  a  Christian  community  even 
before  they  knew  their  need  of  one. 

—One  child  at  the  font  was  a  three- 
year-old  who  just  a  year  ago  was  too 
shy  to  join  in  our  Tuesday  morning 
singing  of  "Jesus  loves  me."  On  Sun- 
day she  bravely  put  a  foot  on  the 
font's  pedestal,  raised  herself  up,  look- 
ed inside  and,  I  hope,  made  the  con- 
nection between  that  song  and  her  life. 

—Deacon  Patsy  Walters  carried  the 
Paschal  Candle  to  the  font.  From  it  she 
lighted  small  baptismal  candles  for 
each  family.  What  a  wonderful  model 
for  Christian  ministry:  lighting  a  holy 


flame  and  pressing  it  into  eager  hands. 

—After  baptizing  Caroline,  I  gave 
her  to  the  godparents.  Usually  the  god- 
mother reaches  for  the  child.  This  time 
it  was  Pat's  hands  who  accepted  the 
baby.  His  wife  Ann  is  pregnant.  I  won- 
dered if  God  was  using  a  Charlotte 
baptism  to  help  a  Greenville  father-to- 
be  get  ready  for  his  own  child. 

—Movement  was  difficult  as  we 
formed  our  procession  back  to  the 
chancel.  I  thought  of  the  times  Jesus 
waded  through  crowds.  This  is  where 
cross  and  candle  should  be:  not  on 
stage,  but  amidst  the  people,  inches 
from  their  eyes. 

—Some  30  visitors  came  for  the  bap- 
tisms. I  noticed  most  of  them  also 
came  up  for  communion.  At  a  lunch- 
eon afterward,  an  aunt  from  Texas 
said  she  had  been  deeply  moved.  This 
is  an  example  of  what  I  said  in  my 
sermon:  "We  must  give  our  church 
away  to  strangers." 

—We  must  also  give  away  Jonathan. 
He  and  his  parents  moved  to  Raleigh 
just  after  his  birth.  We  have  served 
the  Trobaughs  by  giving  them  a  foun- 
dation: here  they  built  their  marriage, 
here  they  launched  into  parenthood, 
here  their  child  was  anointed  by  God. 

(From  the  St.  Martin's  Herald) 
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Evangelism  and  Renewal 
Commission 


St.  Paul  began  his  letters  with  words  of  thanks- 
giving for  his  friends  and  co-workers.  That  is  a 
very  appropriate  model  for  this  report.  The 
Evangelism  and  Renewal  Commission  has  been 
a  very  hard-working  group,  and  a  joy  to  be  with. 
The  work  has  been  shared  by  appointed  com- 
mission members,  liaisons  from  renewal  groups, 
and  by  others  who  are  interested  in  this  form  of 
Christian  witness.  1  am  thankful  for  all  who 
worked  so  hard  during  1989. 

The  big  news  during  1989  was  the  declaration 
of  the  1990s  as  a  Decade  of  Evangelism.  This  is 
a  tremendous  challenge  for  the  commission  and 
for  the  diocese.  The  commission  has  prepared  a 
draft  plan  to  respond  to  the  challenge.  The 
basic  concept  behind  this  plan  is  to  help  us 
understand  that  evangelism  means  sharing  the 
Good  News  of  Christ  in  many  ways.  We  share 
Christ's  love  through  Christian  social  ministry, 
Christian  education,  pastoral  care,  worship,  etc. 

The  commission  has  developed  a  workshop  to 
help  understand  those  activities  as  evangelism, 
and  help  improve  our  attempts.  This  workshop 
is  available  for  individual  churches  or  groups  of 
churches. 

A  second  major  offering  from  the  commission 
is  the  members  of  the  Evangelism  Consulting 
Team  (ECT).  These  eight  people  have  been 
extensively  trained  in  helping  churches  develop 
their  unique  style  and  program  of  evangelism. 
They  are  excited  about  the  prospect  of  assisting 
any  congregation  within  the  diocese. 

During  1989  the  commission  sponsored  the 
second  annual  workshop  for  parish  evangelism 
or  renewal  committee  members.  This  workshop 
was  led  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Saffrin.  It  was  well- 
received  by  the  46  people  present  who  repre- 
sented many  of  the  churches  in  our  diocese. 

The  largest  single  project  was  the  Diocesan 
Healing  Mission  led  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Cox.  The 
mission  was  designed  to  explore  healing  from  a 
Christian  perspective  within  the  context  of 
modem  medicine.  Over  100  people  were  pre- 
registered  for  the  three  days  making  this  one  of 
the  largest  diocesan-sponsored  conferences  ever 
held.  Special  thanks  go  to  members  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Luke  and  other  friends  in  Greens- 
boro for  their  hard  work  on  this  project. 

Evangelism  and  Renewal  jointly  sponsored 
with  Education  and 

Training  a  pilot  weekend  for  families,  called 
Family  Enrichment  Weekend  (EEW).  That  pilot 
was  rated  a  success  and  the  outline  is  now 
available  for  use  by  any  church. 

One  of  the  primary  roles  of  this  commission  is 
to  serve  as  an  administrative  focus  for  the  var- 
ious renewal  groups.  Although  some  of  the 
groups  will  present  their  own  reports,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  continuing  hard  work 
by  the  people  behind  Cursillo,  Happening, 
Y.E.S.  Anglican  Fellowship  of  Prayer,  Marriage 
Encounter,  Order  of  St.  Luke,  St.  John's  House, 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew,  Faith  Alive,  and 
others.  Every  year,  more  members  of  this  dio- 
cese become  involved  with  activities  sponsored 
by  one  of  those  groups. 

In  closing,  I  will  repeat  my  statement  at  our 
annual  workshop.  I  have  had  the  joy  of  visiting 
many  of  our  churches  within  our  diocese  and 


working  with  the  people  of  those  churches.  Our 
diocese  is  vibrantly  alive  with  the  Spirit.  We 
are  poised  to  launch  ourselves  into  a  new  era  of 
even  more  excitement,  even  more  work  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  My  prayer  is  that  we  will 
fulfill  the  potential  God  has  given  us. 

Kenneth  C.  Kroohs,  Chairman 


Commission  on  Youth 

1 989  has  been  an  exciting  year  for  youth  minis- 
try in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  Topping 
off  all  other  events  is  the  opening  of  the  new 
facility  at  the  Conference  Center  at  Browns 
Summit.  This  long-awaited  development  means 
that,  like  their  parents  before  them,  the  next 
generaiton  of  young  Episcopalians  in  North 
Carolina  have  their  own  special  place. 

The  new  facility  is  top-notch.  Sturdily  built 
cabins  and  highly  adaptable  meeting  rooms 
rucked  among  the  trees  give  our  young  people  a 
place  truly  set  apart  from  their  everyday  worlds. 

We  began  use  of  the  new  facility  with  the 
second  year  for  our  two  pilot  programs,  Helping 
Understand  God  through  Sharing  (H.U.G.S.) 
and  Urban  Plunge.  Both  programs  continue  to 
evolve  from  their  original  format.  Each  serves  to 
enlarge  the  vision  of  staff  members  and  partici- 
pants, so  that  by  the  end  of  a  week  together  they 
all  have  begun  to  understand  that  all  people  are 
God's  children,  regardless  of  sex,  color,  denom- 
ination, or  level  of  physical  or  mental  develop- 
ment. The  commission  is  currently  evaluating 
these  programs. 

The  first  big  event  for  the  facility  came  on  the 
weekend  of  Oct. 27-29  during  our  Fall  Youth 
Conference.  The  size  of  the  registration  was 


almost  twice  the  capacity  of  the  new  facility. 
This  large  demand  for  registration  created  a 
waiting  list  of  almost  twice  the  capacity  for  the 
new  facility.  Because  ol  the  flexibility  of  the 
Conference  Center  staff  and  the  whole  facility, 
there  was  sufficient  space  for  20  people  in  the 
meeting  building  and  38  people  in  the  older 
facility.  With  this  wonderful  facility  we  find  we 
have  a  huge  demand  for  youth  activities.  As  we 
gain  experience  with  the  facility  at  Browns 
Summit,  we  will  strive  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  diocesan  youth  programs. 

Frances  Payne,  our  Coordinator  for  Youth 
Ministries,  has  found  her  time  more  than  filled 
by  the  demands  our  programs  place  upon  her. 
Many  congregations  have  invited  Frances  to 
work  with  their  young  people  and  adult  leaders 
to  enhance  local  ministry  with  youth  and  to 
encourage  participation  at  the  diocesan  level.  As 
local  congregations  continue  to  respond  to  our 
increasing  activities,  it  becomes  evident  not 
only  that  we  need  a  Coordinator  of  Youth 
Ministries  but  that  the  coordinator  needs  to  be  a 
fulltime  staff  person.  Frances  was  hired  to  be 
half-time;  in  practice,  her  responsibilities  take 
up  far  more  than  20  hours  per  week.  The 
Commission  on  Youth  strongly  recommends 
making  the  position  of  coordinator  fulltime. 

The  commission  continues  to  foster  closer 
cooperation  among  neighboring  congregations. 
We  encourage  local  EYCs  to  meet  together  with 
other  EYCs  within  their  convocations  one  or 
two  times  per  year. 

The  Decade  of  Evangelism  begins  in  1990. 
This  makes  the  coming  year  one  of  new 
beginnings  and  yet  continuity  of  well-estab- 
lished programs.  We  will  see  young  people 
involved  in  an  expanding  variety  of  ministries 
such  as:  George  Calhoun,  serving  as  a  member 


of  the  suffragan  bishop  search  committee;  Lelia 
Hood,  serving  on  the  Province  IV  Youth 
Network  Board;  many  young  people  who  have 
traveled  to  Honduras,  Belize  and  elsewhere  to 
offer  ministry  among  teenagers  in  other 
cultures;  youth  members  to  the  diocesan 
AIDS  commission;  young  people  serving  as 
delegates  to  Diocesan  Convention  and  as 
duly  elected  vestry  members  in  local 
congregations.  In  these  and  other  ways, 
young  people  are  taking  their  place  not  as 
simply  the  "future"  of  the  church,  but  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  church's  life  today. 

The  coming  year  will  see  countless  oppor- 
tunities for  Christian  ministry  by,  for,  and 
among  youth.  May  God  give  us  the  wisdom 
to  use  these  opportunities  wisely. 

David  C.  Sweeney,  Chairman 


Communications  Commission 

Since  its  formation  in  1983,  the  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  had  two  main 
purposes:  (1)  To  provide  direction  to  commu- 
nications efforts  in  the  diocese  to  further 
enhance  and  spread  the  work  of  the  ministry 
of  the  church  and  the  diocese  in  Jesus  Christ. 
(2)  To  provide  specific  and  ongoing  support 
to  the  diocese's  communications  officer  in 
the  form  of  advice,  counsel  and  encourag- 
ment. 

In  1989  the  nine  memebers  of  hte  commis- 
sion met  six  times  to  work  toward  these 
goals.  At  each  meeting,  time  was  spent  with 
Mr.  John  Justice,  communications  officer, 
concerning  his  needs  and  work  on  The 
Communicant  and  the  Diocesan  Journal. 
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The  commission  is  proud  of  the  fine  work  ac- 
complished by  Mr.  Justice  and  his  staff  and 
commends  them  on  their  many  accomplish- 
ments. The  commission  is  especially  pleased 
that  Mr.  Justice  was  on  a  consulting  committee 
which  worked  on  the  format  for  a  new  national 
publication  to  start  in  1990.  To  be  callled 
Episcopal  Life,  it  will  replace  The  Episcopalian. 

The  Communications  Commission  continues 
its  interest  in  other  communication  media  being 
used  in  our  diocese.   More  and  more  of  our 
congregations  are  using  video  equipment.  The 
commission  has  worked  with  Archdeacon  Neff 
Powell  over  the  past  several  years  to  build  a 
videotape  lending  library  housed  at  the 
Diocesan  House.  New  videotapes  are  continu- 
ally being  added  to  this  library,  and  churches  in 
the  diocese  are  encouraged  to  borrow  tapes  for 
parish  use.  In  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  our  resources, 
comment  cards  are  included  with  every  tape. 
We  encourage  users  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
complete  the  card  and  return  it  with  the  bor- 
rowed tape.  In  August  a  new  catalogue  of 
videotapes  was  prepared  and  distributed  to 
every  church,  institution,  church  school,  and 
ECW  group  in  the  diocese.  Additional  copies 
are  available  through  the  archdeacon's  office. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Lev  Sherman  was  instru- 
mental in  preparing  a  special  videotape  for  the 
Planned  Giving  Commission.  Copies  of  this  tape 
are  available  for  use  in  parishes  throughout  the 
diocese.  Other  tapings  included  a  recording  of 
Verna  Dozier  and  one  ordination  service.  In  the 
year  ahead  we  anticipate  taping  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  new  suffragan  bishop  and  later  taping 
the  200th  celebration  service  in  Tarboro.  It  is 
our  desire  to  be  available  for  recording  such  oc- 
casions and  we  ask  that  commissions  or  others 
wishing  us  to  videotape  events  give  us  plenty  of 
advance  notice  so  we  can  schedule  our  time  and 
talk  in  advance  about  any  costs  that  may  be 
incurred.  Currently  only  two  commission  mem- 
bers are  trained  in  our  new  equipment.  (Our 
general  policy  is  not  to  loan  out  the  camcorder.) 

A  major  focus  of  the  Communications  Com- 
mission in  1989  has  been  to  explore  ways  of  im- 
proving communication  skills  in  our  diocese. 
Our  first  approach  was  to  target  several  commis- 
sions for  a  pilot  project,  providing  skilled  mar- 
keting experts  to  each  in  an  effort  to  help  them 
identify  and  develop  specific  goals  and  effective 
ways  to  share  their  work  with  others  in  the 
diocese.  Plans  had  to  be  redirected  when  it  was 
not  possible  to  find  experts  able  to  give  the 
amount  of  time  needed  to  ensure  the  success  of 
this  project.  The  Communications  Commission 
believes  there  are  ways  our  diocese,  commis- 
sions and  parishes  can  improve  their  communi- 
cation skills  and  even  now  other  approaches  are 
being  considered  for  the  year  ahead. 

One  final  project  which  has  been  well  received 
in  the  past  few  years  is  the  production  of  a  cur- 
rent fact  sheet  for  delegates  to  convention.  In- 
cluded is  information  on  the  Diocesan  Council, 
Standing  Committee,  Diocesan  House  person- 
nel, diocesan  institutions,  and  parishes  by  con- 
vocations and  deans. 

The  projects  mentioned  in  this  report  have 
been  faithfully  carried  out  by  nine  dedicated 
members.  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  them  and  to  Mr.  John  Justice  for 
their  fine  work  in  the  past  year.  We  continue  to 
invite  ideas  and  comments  from  around  the 
diocese  as  we  seek  to  serve  the  people  of  this 
diocese  in  ministry  to  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Leland  Smith,  Chairman 

Trustees  of  the  Francis  J. 
Murdoch  Memorial  Society 

The  Francis  J.  Murdoch  Society  was  founded  by 
Margaret  Murdoch  to  honor  her  brother,  the 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Murdoch,  late  rector  of  St. 
Luke's,  Salisbury.   The  society  makes  loans  to 


persons  preparing  for  the  ordained  ministry  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  loan  being  converted 
to  a  non-repayable  grant  when  the  recipient  is 
ordained. 

Application  forms  for  loan/grants  from  the 
society  may  be  obtained  from  the  convener  of 
the  trustees,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Convention.  During  1989,  the  society 
made  loan/grants  to  John  Kenneth  Gibson, 
Sonja  S.  Hudson  and  Lisa  G.  Fischbeck. 

The  income  from  the  fund  is  not  great  and 
loan/grants  are  quitesmall  in  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  theological  education.  The  diocese  is 
in  need  of  a  greatly  expanded  financial  base  for 
the  support  of  those  studying  for  the  ordained 
ministry.  The  Murdoch  Society  stands  ready  to 
assist  in  such  an  expansion, 

Fred  L.  Thompson,  Convener 


Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Constitution  and  Canons 

The  first  part  of  the  Commission  on  Constitution 
and  Canons  report  begins  with  three  proposals 
from  the  Diocesan  Council,  as  follows: 

The  first  proposal  would  amend  Canon  15, 
Sec.  1  to  qualify  a  council  member  who  had 
been  elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  to  be 
elected  to  a  full  three-year  term  without  the 
year's  interruption  presently  required  by  the 
canon. 

The  second  would  amend  Rule  of  Order  XVIII 
to  require  nominations  for  all  elections  to 
specify  the  length  of  the  term  as  well  as  the 
office  in  cases  where  vacancies  to  be  filled  for 
the  same  office  are  of  various  durations  because 
of  resignations. 

The  third  would  amend  Canon  1 7  so  as  to 
leave  in  the  Diocesan  Council's  discretion  the 
question  of  which  of  its  officers  shall  notify  the 
congregations  of  their  annual  assesments  and 
quotas. 

In  Part  II  of  the  report,  the  commission  will 
propose  that  Canon  13,  Sec.  1  and  Rule  of  Order 
XIX  be  amended  so  as  to  require  that  resolu- 
tions in  response  to  the  bishop's  address  be 
offered  by  the  appropriate  convention  commit- 
tee to  which  its  subject  matter  had  been  referred 
by  the  bishop. 

A  new  Canon  43  will  be  proposed,  specifying 
the  special  character  and  governance  of  the 
Chapel  of  Christ  the  King,  a  mission  in 
Charlotte. 

An  amendment  to  Article  XV  of  the  consti- 
tution will  be  presented  on  first  reading.  This 
will  specify  that  amendments  to  the  canons  will 
take  effect  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention at  which  adopted. 

In  Part  III,  certain  typographical  errors  in  the 
Constitutions  and  Canons  as  published  in  1989 
will  also  be  noted. 

The  Rev.  Huntington  Williams,  Jr.,  Chairman 


Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Conference  Center 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  closing  of 
our  former  conference  center,  Vade  Mecum. 
We  enter  the  final  decade  of  this  century  with 
the  "vision  of  a  dream  fulfilled." 

We  are  entering  our  ninth  year  of  operation  at 
Browns  Summit,  having  finally  achieved  our 
goal  to  have  facilities  for  every  age  group  in  our 
diocese.  The  board  of  directors  believes  we 
have  an  excellent  plant  and  that  it  can  meet  the 
needs  of  almost  any  type  group.  We  have  94 
beds  in  our  adult,  motel-type,  units  and  80  beds 
in  our  youth  section,  plus  additional  sleeping- 
bag  spaces  in  the  lower  level  of  the  youth 
meeting  building.   We  have  adequate  facilities 
for  multiple  groups  to  meet  concurrently  and 
good  recreation  areas  as  well. 


Happy  as  the  board  is  with  our  accomplish- 
ments, we  are  deeply  concerned  with  our  current 
deficit,  and  are  searching  for  the  cause  as  well 
as  the  solution.  One  thing  that  has  come  to  the 
surface  as  we  have  searched  our  data,  is  the  fact 
that  our  occupancy  rate  has  remained  at  a 
relatively  flat  range  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  Our  records  show  that  in  the  past  year 
the  center  was  used  by  diocesan  groups  only 
12%  of  the  time  and  by  non-diocesan  groups 
1 5%  of  the  time  and  that  73%  of  the  time  it  was 
vacant.  We  know  that  there  are  many  diocesan 
groups  meeting  elsewhere  and  we  believe  there 
are  many  more  non-diocesan  groups  in  the  state 
who  could  use  our  facilities.    The  board  of 
directors  accepts  the  challenge  to  reach  these 
groups  through  marketing  and  sales  and  to  turn 
these  percentages  around. 

This  is  not  the  first  roadblock  the  Conference 
Center  has  encountered  in  the  1 5  years  I  have 
been  involved  with  it.  We  have  met  others  and 
we  can  meet  this,  but  we  need  the  help  and 
support  of  all  the  people  in  this  diocese  to 
achieve  our  goals.  The  Conference  Center  does 
not  stand  out  there  alone  in  conflict  to  all  other 
programs  of  the  diocese.  It  is  a  real  part  of  the 
diocese  and  we  all  share  in  the  ownership  of  it— 
and  this  means  its  successes  and  its  failures. 

What  is  needed  now  is  to  reach  out  across  the 
diocese  and  to  touch  every  congregation  with 
the  excitement  we  feel  for  this  place— the  joy  we 
feel  when  we  see  a  goodly  crowd  of  our  young 
people  enjoying  the  center.  Only  when  the 
center  is  filled  again  and  again  with  the  people 
of  the  diocese  will  it  develop  its  own  heart  and 
soul  that  will  make  it  a  true  spritual  center  for 
all  who  come  here. 

On  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors,  I  want  to 
express  our  sincere  thanks  to  those  members  of 
the  board  who  rotate  off  thise  year.  Those 
persons  ar  Robert  Darst,  Mary  Harris,  Harrison 
Simons,  Frederick  Wamecke,  Jr.,  Larry  Brown 
and  myself.  We  also  want  to  thank  all  members 
of  the  center  staff  and  their  teams,  who  by  their 
hard  work  kept  the  center  running  smoothly  , 
through  all  the  months  of  construction. 

Rose  C.  Flannagan,  Vice  Chairman 


Planned  Giving  Commission 

The  Planned  Giving  Commission  serves  to  em- 
phasize and  enhance  what  is  probably  the  most 
neglected  side  of  stewardship- -the  planned  dis- 
position of  our  accumulated  wealth.  While  in- 
stitutions such  as  schools,  universities,  hospitals 
and  charities  have  sought  to  develop  their  or- 
ganizations through  the  procurement  of  bequests 
and  special  gifts,  the  church,  surprisingly,  has 
only  in  recent  years  approached  this  aspect  of 


stewardship  in  a  serious  and  deliberate  manner. 

A  major  function  of  the  Planned  Giving 
Commission  is  to  raise  important  questons  with 
as  many  members  of  the  diocese  as  possible: 
Are  your  family  financial  matters  coordinated 
and  up-to-date?  Do  you  have  a  will?  What  do 
you  plan  to  do  with  your  accumulated  assets? 
What  portion  do  you  plan  to  leave  for  the  work 
of  your  church?  These  are  questions  of 
Christian  stewardship. 

The  Planned  Giving  Commission  disseminates 
informtation  about  the  importance  of  estate 
planning  and  overall  personal  financial 
planning.  More  especially,  it  endeavors  to 
develop  the  potential  for  greater  services  and 
expanded  programs  for  the  church  through 
effective  estate  and  financial  planning— which 
can  result  in  benefits  for  both  one's  family  as 
well  as  one's  parish. 

Another  function  of  the  commission  is  to 
provide  knowledgeable  and  confidential 
assistance  to  those  who  have  made,  or  hope  to 
make,  decisions  about  their  personal  estates. 
This  function  is  carried  out  through  the  work  of 
our  Planned  Giving  Officer,  the  Rev.  Royal 
Dedrick,  who  serves  in  this  capacity  as  a  part- 
time  diocesan  employee.  Because  estate  plan- 
ning usually  involves  large  gifts,  careful  consid- 
eration of  family  needs  and  tax  structures  is 
necessary.  This  requires  advice  from  someone 
with  the  expertise  for  which  Mr.  Dedrick  was 
chosen.  While  an  ordained  priest,  he  has  had 
extensive  business  and  professional  experience 
in  the  fields  of  estate  planning  and  comprehen- 
sive financial  planning;  he  also  draws  on  the 
resources  of  the  PlannedGiving  Office  of  our 
national  church. 

To  implement  our  diocesan  planned  giving 
program,  Mr.  Dedrick  conducts  seminars  and 
meets  with  individuals,  vestries  and  various 
other  church  groups.  Because  estate  planning 
demands  confidence  and  trust-building,  the 
Planned  Giving  Officer's  time  is  best  spent 
making  one-on-one  contacts  with  interested 
persons.  During  these  individual  visits,  the 
Planned  Giving  Officer  is  able  to  provide  in- 
formation on  how  best  to  combine  a  potential 
donor's  desire  to  give  with  the  estate  and 
overall  financial  planning  needs  of  his  or  her 
family. 

The  work  of  the  Planned  Giving  Commission 
is  a  work  of  patience  and  gentle  persistence.  It 
is  also  work  that  takes  time  to  materialize  in 
results  because  of  its  usually  deferred  nature.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  churches  of  the  diocese  will 
make  use  of  the  commission  and  the  Planned 
Giving  Officer  in  order  that  effective  planned 
giving  programs  will  develop  in  each  parish  and 
become  a  significant  part  of  the  stewardship  of 
our  diocese. 

Harvey  W.  White,  Jr.,  Chairman 


Convention  Insert 


The  University  of  the  South 

Sewannee  experienced  an  exciting  new  begin- 
ning this  year  with  the  installation  of  Samuel  R. 
Williamson  as  the  14th  Vice-Chancellor  and 
President  of  the  University  of  the  South.  Among 
the  many  areas  of  university  life  to  which  the 
new  vice-chancellor  is  giving  serious  attention 
are  the  strong  ties  that  bind  Sewanee  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  initiate  a  year-long 
scries  of  forums  on  the  topic,  "What  Does  It 
Mean  to  be  a  Christian  University?".  The 
results  of  these  discussions  should  provide  gui- 
dance and  a  sense  of  direction  as  the  university 
seeks  to  find  new  and  more  meaningful  ways  to 
serve  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  his  remarks  at 
the  Sewanee  dinner  at  the  1988  General  Con- 
vention in  Detroit,  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson 
stated  his  confidence  that  "...we  will  be  forging 
working  relationships  with  the  owning  dioceses 
that  will  be  pragmatic,  effective,  useful." 

Students  in  the  college  as  well  as  the  School  of 
Theology  have  responded  enthusiastically  to  the 
university's  new  wellness  program  developed 
by  the  counseling  services.  Programs  and  acti- 
vities focus  on  forming  habits  that  lead  to  a 
healthy  lifestyle,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
They  include  physical  fitness,  help  to  stop 
smoking,  alcohol  and  drug  awareness,  stress 
management,  and  strengthening  interpersonal 
relationships. 

Another  important  area  of  the  university  that 
has  received  much  attention  this  past  year  has 
been  the  university's  minority  affairs  program. 
Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  appointed  a  Task 
Force  on  Minority  Recruitment  and  Retention 
with  the  mandate  to  make  proposals  for  in- 
creasing the  representation  of  minority  ethnic 
groups  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  their  experiences  while 
here.  The  work  of  the  task  force  was  guided  by 
two  principles  which  are  specific  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South:  that  at  the  heart  of  Christ's  life 
and  mission  is  God's  special  concern  for  those 
who  are  vulnerable,  and  who  have  suffered  in- 
justice; and  that  Christ's  death  and  resurrection 
were  intended  to  accomplish  the  reconciliation 
of  divisions  that  are  based  on  differences  of 
race,  culture,  and  sex.  The  task  force  has  formu- 
lated 22  specific  recommendations  which  have 
been  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  the  faculty 
and  are  in  the  process  of  implementation. 

The  administration  and  the  governing  boards 
are  giving  major  attention  to  positioning  the  uni- 
versity to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  1990s,  and 
beyond  into  the  21st  century.  A  thorough  cur- 
riculum review  has  recommended  strengthening 
the  international  components  of  the  undergradu- 
ate education  program.  Other  issues  being 
addressed  include  how  Sewanee  can  continue  to 
compete  for  its  share  of  a  declining  pool  of 
college-age  young  people,  how  to  attract  strong 
faculty  as  competition  for  qualified  faculty 
intensifies  in  the  next  decade,  and  how  to  posi- 
tion the  School  of  Theology  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  our  changing  church.  The  university  is 
in  the  early  planning  states  of  a  campaign  to 
improve  such  facilities  as  the  sports  and  fitness 
center,  the  dining  hall,  performing  and  fine  arts 
space,  and  dormitories. 

One  of  the  most  significant  gifts  that  the 
university  has  ever  received  came  this  past  year 
from  a  communicant  in  the  Diocese  of  West 
Tennessee.  In  addition  to  an  earlier  gift  of  350 
acres  of  land,  Mr.  Clarence  C.  Day,  through  the 
Day  Foundation  of  Memphis,  gave  the  univer- 
sity a  90-acre  lake  and  some  350  acres  that 
surround  the  lake.  The  water  in  the  lake  is  suffi- 
cient to  insure  that  even  in  a  period  of  severe 
drought,  the  university  will  have  adequate  water 
to  support  both  the  town  and  the  campus.  An 
intensive  study  will  determine  the  best  possible 
use  for  this  unusual  and  magnanimous  gift. 

The  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  participates  di- 
rectly in  the  life  of  the  university  in  many  ways, 
through  both  gifts  and  the  students  who  attend 


the  university,  as  well  as  through  the  trustees 
who  serve  from  this  diocese.  This  year  there  are 
22  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  two  students  enrolled  in  the  School 
of  Theology.  The  trusteesserving  from  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  include:  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Estill,  Mr.  George  Albert  Atkins,  the 
Rev.  Paul  Dexter  Martin,  and  Dr.  Edward 
McCrady  III.  In  addition,  56  parishes  in  the 
diocese  gave  gifts  last  year  totaling  $33,842.77 
to  support  the  university  and  its  programs. 
Among  those  parishes  making  contributions,  31 
were  honor  roll  parishes,  that  is,  parishes  giving 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  $1  per  communicant. 

As  we  enter  this  new  academic  year,  we  ask 
your  continued  prayers  and  support  as  your 
university  continues  to  support  the  church's 
teaching  ministry. 


Report  of  the  Chancellor 

During  the  calendar  year  1989,  the  Chancellor 
attended  and  acted  as  parliamentarian  at  both 
the  diocese's  annual  convention  and  its  special 
convention;  served  throughout  the  year  on  the 
Commission  on  Constitution  and  Canons;  ex- 
amined and  approved  the  construction  contract 
for  the  expansion  and  renovation  of  the  Confer- 
ence Center,  interpreted  for  the  bishop  the 
diocesan  dissolution  canon  in  the  light  of  the 
new  national  canon;  advised  the  bishp  as  to  the 
canonical  steps  required  for  the  election  of  a 
suffragan  bishop;  examined  and  advised  the 
Thompson  Home  regarding  proposed  bylaw 
changes;  advised  the  bishop  in  regard  to  a  re- 
nunciation from  the  ministry  and  the  following 
deposition,  drafting  the  required  documents; 
followed  the  administration  of  two  estates  of 
which  the  diocese  is  a  beneficiary;  analyzed  and 
advised  the  bishop  and  the  Standing  Committee 
the  eligibility  requirements  to  vote,  both  in  the 
clerical  and  in  the  lay  order,  in  the  forthcoming 
suffragan  bishop  election;  reviewed  for  the 
Department  of  Ministry  in  Higher  Education  by- 
laws of  a  proposed  corporation  for  an  ecumeni- 
cal ministry  at  UNC-G;  advised  the  bishop  on  a 
marriage  question  involving  a  divorced  party; 
advised  the  bishop  against  the  diocese  acting  as 
a  conduit  for  gifts  benefiting  a  particular  person 
where  the  donor  proposes  to  take  an  income  tax 
deduction  therefor;  at  various  other  times  con- 
ferred with  and  gave  advice  to  the  bishop,  the 
suffraganbishop,  the  diocesan  business  adminis- 
trator, other  diocesan  officials,  clergy  and  lay 
people  on  a  great  many  matters,  both  legal  and 
other-wise,  arising  in  the  administration  of 
diocesan  and  parochial  affairs. 

Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  Chancellor 


Commission  on  St.  Andrew's, 
Rowan  County 

The  149th  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
historic  St.Andrew's  Church  was  celebrated  on 
Aug.  27.  The  communion  service  from  the  1789 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  used.  This  was 
the  Prayer  Book  in  use  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
when  St.  Andrew's  was  consecrated  in  1840. 

The  celebrant  and  preacher  was  the  Rev. 
Diane  Corlett,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cleve- 
land, assisted  by  the  Rev.  Willis  Rosenthal  and 
the  Rev.  Claude  Collins.  Approximately  250 
people  attended  the  service  and  enjoyed  a  picnic 
under  the  oaks.  In  the  afternoon  the  Order  of 
Holy  Baptism  was  administered  by  the  Rev. 
Corlett. 

During  the  year,  students  of  North  Carolina 
history,  students  preparing  papers  on  churches 
in  North  Carolina  and  frequent  tour  groups 
visited  the  church.  The  assistant  bishop  of  the 
Lutheran  Diocese  of  Southern  Virginia,  whose 
ancestors  are  buried  at  the  church,  also  paid  a 
visit. 


Plans  are  being  made  for  the  1 50th  anniver- 
sary in  August,  1990. 

An  antique  pump  organ  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  church. 

Guy  Etheridge,  Secretary 


Hunger  Commission 

The  strength  of  the  Hunger  Commission  was 
witnessed  when  the  chair  departed  on  a  sabbati- 
cal. The  work  of  this  commission  continued 
unabated.  During  1989,  we  benefited  from  the 
presence  of  Gordon  Chamberlin,  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Poverty  project,  at  three 
of  our  day  meetings  throughout  the  diocese. 
His  comments  at  luncheons  for  the  Charlotte, 
Greensboro  and  Durham  convocations  gave 
credence  to  the  need  for  professionals  and  vol- 
unteers in  attendance  to  persist  in  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  improverished. 

Through  publication  of  a  small  quarterly 
newsletter  and  through  responses  to  inquiries 
for  resources,  the  commission  functions  as 
ombudsman  within  the  diocese  around  the 
issues  of  hunger  and  poverty.  Ours  has  been  a 
voice  reminding  the  church  about  the  poor  and 
applauding  the  acts  of  those  moved  to  disci- 
pleship  through  direct  intervention,  such  as  help 
with  a  soup  kitchen  or  an  indirect  witness,  such 
as  lobbying  for  legislation  or  governmental 
policy  formulation  affecting  the  poor. 

With  the  support  of  convention  committees 
and  Bishop  Estill,  we  have  secured  a  slot  on  the 
convention  agenda.  The  annual  Hunger  Lunch 
has  become  a  respected  part  of  each  convention. 
In  previous  years  proceeds  from  the  lunch  have 
been  sent  to  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for 
World  Relief.  At  the  174th  convention, 
proceeds  from  the  Hunger  LUnch  on  Friday, 
Jan.  26,  have  been  designated  for  Hurricane 
Hugo  relief  projects  and  will  be  administered 
through  Christ  Church,  Charlotte,  for  the 
Lowlands  of  South  Carolina  as  well  as  for  the 
Charlotte  area. 

After  establishing  our  niche  in  the  diocese  via 
convening  in  locations  across  the  seven  convo- 
cations the  past  three  years,  the  commission  is 
evolving  into  collaboration  with  other  diocesan 
groups.  The  focus  in  the  coming  year  will  be 
upon  bringing  our  message  into  the  midst  of 
other  entities.  We  wish  to  expand  the  circle  of 
concern  on  the  subject  of  hunger  beyond  our 
parish  contact  network. 

The  chair  has  completed  his  term  of  service 
with  the  commission.  Four  years  with  a  variety 
of  passionate,  committed  members  have  been  a 
joy.  Without  their  gifts,  this  commission  would 
have  been  much  less  than  it  is.  Two  others  with 
years  of  service  on  the  commission  have 
completed  their  terms  also.   Meloni  Murph  and 
the  Rev.  Barbara  Armstrong  have  given 


immeasurably  to  the  success  of  the  Hunger 
Commission.  As  a  parish  priest,  I  have  been 
enriched  by  the  willingness  of  lay  and  clergy 
members  to  accept  gladly  the  inconvenience  and 
the  responsibilities  of  this  commission.  Their 
work  has  been  testimony  of  reassurance  about 
the  movement  of  God  in  the  church.  Lastly,  I 
thank  Bishop  Estill  for  giving  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve. 

W.  Verdery  Kerr,  Chair 


Commission  of  Admission 
of  Congregations 

The  Committee  on  Admission  of  Congregations 
met  this  year  to  receive  two  applications  from 
congregations  union  with  Convention.  Each  of 
these  was  seeking  to  be  admitted  as  a  mission. 
The  commission  contacted  each  congregation  to 
review  applications,  and  to  acquaint  the  con- 
gregations with  the  necessary  requirements  to 
maintain  their  status  in  union  with  convention. 

We  have  received  applications  from  St. 
Anne's,  Littleton,  to  be  admitted  as  a  mission 
congregation.  In  1982,  (following  the  Diocesan 
Convention  of  that  year,  which  agreed  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  Canons  so  the  unorganized 
missions  might  apply  to  be  admitted  into  union 
with  convention)  a  number  of  unorganized 
missions  applied,  and  were  admitted  into  union 
with  convention.  Through  some  clerical  error, 
St.  Anne's  was  unaware  of  this  provision,  and 
did  not  make  application.  Had  they  been  aware 
of  the  opportunity  to  come  int9  union  with 
convention  at  that  time,  they  would,  of  course, 
have  welcomed  the  opportunity,  St.  Anne's  has, 
since  its  beginning  in  1906,  been  a  faithful  and 
committed  congregation.  It  has  paid  full  quota 
to  the  diocese  throug  the  years,  (and  contribu- 
tions before  quota  was  required.)  This  congrega- 
tion has  also  contributed  to  the  ACTS  campaign 
100%.  The  Small  Church  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended that  this  congregation  be  accepted  as 
a  mission  in  union  with  convention,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  on  Admission  of 
Congregations,  who  wholeheartedly  approve 
this  application,  that  this  recommendation  be 
presented  to  the  1 990  Convention  for  it 
approval. 

We  have  also  received  application  from  St. 
Clare's,  Mint  Hill,  to  be  admitted  as  a  mission 
congregation.  Their  applicaiton  is  in  order,  and 
we  are  plesed  that  thye  have  met  all  the  con- 
stitutional and  canonical  requirements  for  mis- 
sion status. 

It  is  with  a  deal  of  pleasure  that  this  commis- 
sion recommends  to  this  convention  that  St. 
Anne's,  Littleton,  and  St.  Clare's,  Mint  Hill,  be 
admitted  to  union  with  this  convention  as  mis- 
sions of  this  diocese,  with  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  responsibilitiespertaining  thereto. 

The  members  of  this  commission  are  Mr. 
Robert  Emmaus,  Ms.  Carol  Long,  Ms.  Alice 
McMullen  and  the  Rev.  David  Sweeney. 

Julie  Cuthbertson  Clark,  Chair 


Armed  Forces  Commission 

Clergy  were  notified  via  "Please  Note"  of  the 
publication  of  the  new  edition  of  "A  Prayer 
Book  for  the  Armed  Forces"  (1988  edition),  and 
of  its  availability  without  charge  for  distribution 
to  parishioners  serving  in  the  uniformed  ser- 
vices of  the  United  States.    This  edition,  pub- 
lished for  the  Bishop  of  the  Armed  Forces,  The 
Episcopal  Church,  is  copyrighted  by  the  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

The  forms  for  Daily  Devotions,  the  celebration 
of  the  Sacraments,  the  Psalms,  and  many  of  the 
other  services  and  prayers  in  this  book  are 
reprinted  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 
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the  Episcopal  Church.  The  corresponding 
material  in  Spanish  is  taken  from  El  Libro  de 
Oracion  Comun.  copyright  1982  by  the  Church 
Pension  Fund,  and  is  used  by  permission.  Other 
prayers  are  adaptations  by  the  editor  of  prayers 
from  earlier  editions  of  this  book  and  from  other 
sources.  The  Bible  readings  are  adapted  from 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible, 
copyright  1946,  1952,  1957,  and  1973  by  the 
Division  of  Christian  Education  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 
Hymns  have  been  selected  primarily  for  use  in 
private  devotion,  rather  than  in  public  worship. 
Since  they  are  intended  to  be  used  as  prayers, 
instead  of  being  sung,  no  music  is  provided. 
Eight  clergy  requested  copies  of  this  shirt- 
pocket  size  Prayer  Book  to  send  to  their  people 
on  active  duty. 

The  Rev.  Walter  D.  Edwards  Jr.,  Chair 


Episcopal  Church  Women 

This  past  calendar  year  the  ECW  of  this  diocese 
worked  in  various  ways  to  carry  out  the  mission 
of  the  church  by  supporting,  with  our  efforts  and 
funds:  the  Conference  Center,  the  Thompson 
Home,  the  Penick  Home,  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Augstine's  College,  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund 
for  World  Relief,  our  own  bishops'  discretion- 
ary funds,  and  Parish  of  the  Air.  In  fact,  our 
1989  diocesan  budget  of  $27,100.00,  composed 
entirely  of  Branchpledges,  allocates  $17,200.00 
for  outreach.  Further  emphasizing  ECW  com- 
mitment to  outreach  (and  our  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity!), our  1988  figures-the  last  completed  re- 
port—show that  these  same  individual  Branches 
donated  in  excess  of  $250,000.00  to  various 
causes,  including:  the  Epiphany  offering,  the 
Episcopal  Farmworkers  Ministry,  the  youth 
facility  at  the  Conference  Center,  United  Thank 
Offering,  and  our  traditional  Christmas  gift  to 
missionaries 

We  worked  with  and  through  those  funds  and 
agencies  already  mentioned  and  also  with:  Altar 
Guild,  Christian  Social  Ministries,  Commission 
on  Women's  Issues,  and  the  diocese's  Commis- 
sion on  Education  and  Training.  We  maintain 
our  representation  in  Church  Women  United  and 
in  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Women's 
Organizations. 

Our  1989  theme-"All  Things  New.. .with 
Water  and  the  Holy  Spirit"-was  the  theme  of 
Detroit  General  Convention  and  Presiding 
Bishop  Browning's  convention  vision  statement 
for  this  triennium.  Our  particular  focus  was  on 
the  significance  of  this  phrase  in  our  Baptismal 
promise.  Bishop  Estill  introduced  this  theme  to 
68  women  at  our  annual  Worship  Retreat  in 
February.  The  Spring  Seminars  for  Service, 
conducted  in  four  locations  in  the  diocese, 
further  explored  this  theme.  In  April,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Westerhoff  III  addressed  this  theme  in 
his  keynote  speech  at  our  annual  meeting  at  St. 
Phillip's,  Durham.  Also,  at  this  meeting  excel- 
lent workshops  on  four  of  the  Mission  Impera- 
tives were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Blair  Both,  Dr. 
Prezell  R.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Whitney  Greene,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Haywood  Evans. 

As  usual,  we  sponsored  a  Fall  Seminar-a 
study  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  conducted  by  Dr. 
James  M.  Efird,  attended  by  42  fortunate  women 
from  various  Branches.    Two  SOS  events— a 
quiet  retreat  in  March,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Joan  Grimm,  and  "A  Woman's  Journey.. .to 
Prison"  in  cooperation  with  CWI  during 
November,  completed  our  conference  schedule 
for  1989. 

We  maintained  our  communication  network 
with:  "Patchwork"— each  of  four  issues  was 
mailed  to  1,000  recipients;  the  ECW  yearbooks, 
with  1 26  parish  contacts;  and  regularly  sched- 
uled letters  from  our  diocesan  officers  to  each 
Branch. 

1989  brought  these  changes: 

1 .  The  Episcopal  Churchwomen  became  the 


Episcopal  Church  Women  in  order  to  identify 
the  ECW  of  this  diocese  with  the  national  ECW 
and... 

2.  We  are  now  a  pledging  unit  of  an  active 
national  organizaton.  Working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Council  on  Women's  Ministries,  our 
national  ECW  offers  two  publications.  The  ECW 
Communique  and  Journal  of  Women's  Minis- 
tries; a  provincial  structure  with  conferences; 
and  training  programs  such  as  Women  of  Vis- 
ion. June  Gregory,  the  Province  IV  representa- 
tive, keeps  us  informed  about  national  activities 
and  resources. 

3.  We  assisted  in  the  evaluation  of  UTO  gTant 
requests  in  this  diocese.  The  two  requests 
Bishop  Estill  recommended  to  the  national  UTO 
received  funding  this  past  year. 

In  the  1990s  ECW  will  continue  the  search  for 
programs  and  format  compatible  with  worthy 
service  for  our  Lord  and  with  women's  lives  on 
the  eve  of  the  21  st  century.  We  pray  for  in- 
creasing sensitivity  to  the  diversity  of  women's 
ministries  and  that  we  can  continue  to  provide  a 
forum  for  exploring  divisive  issues  with  Chris- 
tian love  and  tolerance. 

As  diocesan  President,  I  thank  the  diocesan 
board  of  the  ECW  and  all  the  ECW  Branches  for 
fine  work  and  ongoing  dedication. 

Mittie  C.  Landi,  Chair 


The  Penick  Home 

The  Penick  Home  celebrated  its  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  home  with  a  special 
day  of  recognition  which  included  a  major 
address  by  Tom  Wolfe.  The  other  events 
included  an  open  house  and  a  picnic  lunch  on 
the  grounds. 

In  August  of  this  year,  another  phase  of 
expansion  began  when  ground  was  broken  for 
the  first  eight  apartments  in  a  new  32-apartment 
complex.  Each  apartment  contains  two  bed- 
rooms, two  baths,  a  large  living  room,  full  kit- 
chen and  a  deck.  These  first  eight  apartments 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  August  of  1990. 
The  apartments  are  being  built  on  a  demand 
basis. 

In  April  the  board  of  dirctors  voted  to  esta- 
blish the  position  of  Director  of  Development 
and  Public  Information  to  direct  an  educational/ 
cultivation  program  on  behalf  of  the  home.  This 
program  will  reach  throughout  the  diocese  in  a  n 
effort  to  interpret  the  ministry  of  the  home  to 
communicants  in  the  local  parishes.  In  addition, 
the  home  will  also  refine  its  planned  giving 
program  as  a  means  of  attracting  additional  gifts 
to  the  home.  THis  office  of  development  has 
been  funded  so  that  all  gifts  and  bequests  raised 
will  go  to  support  residents  who  lack  the 
financial  resources  to  pay  the  customary  charges 
for  care.  On  Nov.  1,  Mr.  John  Joslin  was 
appointed  by  the  ExecutiveDirector  as  the  first 
Director  of  Development  and  Public  Informa- 
tion. 

The  Residents'  Council  meets  monthly  to 
coordinate  and  direct  the  many  social,  cultural, 
educational  and  entertainment  events.  An 
increasing  number  of  residents  share  in  these 
leadership  activities.  The  residents'  concerns 
and  participation  in  these  activities  make  life  at 
Penick  an  alive  and  exciting  homelike  environ- 
ment. 

The  board  of  directors,  recognizing  the  needs 
of  its  staff,  has  pushed  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  Intergenerational  Day  Care 
Center,  which  will  provide  day  care  for  the 
children  of  employees  through  a  quality 
program.  In  addition,  the  home  will  expand  its 
day  care  program  for  older  adults  and  involve 
them  in  meaningful  activities  with  the  children. 
Plans  are  to  have  the  new  center  open  by  early 
1990.  The  board  of  directors  has  also  estab- 
lished nursing  scholarships,  certification 
program  for  nursing  assistants,  increased 
continuing  education  opportunities  and  a  new 


wage  scale  has  been  implemented  during  this 
past  year.  Approximately  50%  of  the  opera- 
tional budget  is  spent  on  personnel  salaries  and 
benefits. 

The  Friends  of  Penick  has  been  active  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Ann  Taws  in  recruiting 
volunteers,  sponsoring  local  fund  raising  events, 
and  developing  specialized  programs  which 
help  enrich  the  resident  life  at  Penick.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  initiated  a  training  program  for 
congregational  leaders  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing their  skills  in  developing  and  carrying  out  a 
ministry  to  older  adults.  Such  training  will  be 
continued  in  the  coming  year  in  cooperation 
with  the  diocese's  Commission  on  Aging. 

The  home  maintains  a  large  waiting  list  for 
suites,  apartments  and  nursing  beds.  However, 
it  is  still  possible  for  a  person  who  chooses  a 
single  room  to  have  a  shorter  wait  period  of  less 
than  a  year  from  time  of  applying.  New  appli- 
cations are  always  welcome! 


Commission  on  Alcohol 
and  Drugs 

The  Commisson  on  Alcohol  and  Drugs  contin- 
ues to  raise  issues  concerning  the  trmendous 
cost  in  money  and  human  suffering  caused  by 
alcoholism  and  other  drug  additions.  A  parti- 
cular thrust  of  the  commission's  work  in  recent 
months  is  reminding  our  constituency  of  the  role 
of  alcohol  in  the  so-called  "war  on  drugs." 

The  principle  means  of  getting  the  message 
out  this  year  is  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Awareness 
Sunday  packet  which  was  sent  to  every  vicar 
and  rector  in  the  diocese.  The  theme  of  A/D 
Sunday  this  year  is  "The  Quiet  Revolution, 
Episcopalians  Making  a  Difference."  Many 
churches  observed  a  special  Sunday  with  ser- 
mons, special  educational  events  and  displays  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  pamphlets,  brochures 
and  books. 

The  diocesan  commission  continues  to  main- 
tain a  relationship  with  the  National  Episcopal 
Coalition  on  Alcohol  and  Drugs.  This  organiza- 
tion provides  materials  for  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Awareness  Sunday  and  provides  our  denomina- 
tion with  astute  and  dynamic  leadership  con- 
cerning alcohol  and  drug  issues.  We  are  a  mem- 
ber diocese  of  NECAD  and  are  thus  made  aware 
of  the  activities  and  programs  of  other  dioceses 
and  commissions. 

At  another  level,  the  commission  represents 
the  concerns  of  Episcopalians  on  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  Ecumenical  Task  Force  on  Drug 
Abuse.  We  are  also  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Interfaith  Network  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse.  This  organization,  born  out  of 
the  Ecumenical  Institute,  shows  great  promise  as 
a  clearing  house  and  information  exchange 
among  the  various  denominations  in  North 
Carolina.  At  present,  representatives  from  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran  United  Methodist, 
Southern  Baptist,  and  Episcopal  churches  are 


meeting  on  a  regular  basis.  This  effort  has 
significant  potential  for  all  churches  in  North 
Carolina.  We  are  learning  that  all  are  facing  the 
same  problems  and  that  by  sharing  and  pooling 
knowledge,  we  are  much  stronger  and  more 
effective. 

We  continue  to  learn  that  Episcopalians  do 
indeed  make  a  difference.  Many  Episcopalians 
are  active  in  local  drug  action  councils  and 
community  coalitions;  many  are  participating  in 
local  care  giving  institutions  as  volunteers, 
board  members,  and  professionals.  The  several 
parish  commissions  have  provided  strong 
leadership  in  education  of  parishioners  and 
promoting  strong  community  involvement.  In 
this  regard,  the  diocesan  commission  continues 
to  offer  its  members,  and  materials,  to  any 
parish  or  mission  wishing  to  develop  a  parish 
commission  on  alcohol  and  drugs. 

The  Rev.  John  E.  Shields,  Chairman 


Commission  on  Ministry 

The  Commission  on  Ministry  met  six  times 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1989.  We  met  at  our 
Diocesan  House  in  Raleigh,  in  addition  to  our 
Diocesan  Conference  Center  in  Browns  Summit. 
The  commissionmeets  with  persons  only  after 
the  bishop's  office  has  received  all  of  the 
canonical  papers  and  then  the  chairperson  is 
notified  to  schedule  an  appointment  with  the 
Commission  on  Ministry. 

The  number  of  person  entering  the  process  for 
the  ordained  ministry  has  decrease,  and  thus  we 
were  able  to  cancel  one  meeting  and  reduce  the 
number  of  overnight  meetings  at  our  Conference 
Center.  As  you  are  aware,  the  bishop  interviews 
all  persons  and  upon  the  basis  of  his  interview, 
decides  whether  to  send  them  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Ministry  for  our  recommendation  or 
whether  to  redirect. 

The  members  of  the  commission  are  excited 
and  pleased  by  the  quality  of  the  persons  with 
whom  we  have  been  meeting.  We  have  outs- 
tanding, gifted  individuals  presenting  them- 
selves for  the  ordained  ministry,  for  which  all  of 
us  should  give  thanks. 

I,  personally,  want  to  thank  Bishop  Estill  for 
appointing  me  to  the  Commission  on  Ministry. 
My  tenure  as  a  member  has  been  some  of  the 
most  joyful  years  of  my  ordained  ministry.  I  am 
truly  saddened  that  my  term  has  ended. 

I  know  that  I  also  speak  for  three  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  also  rotating  from  the  com- 
mission at  this  Diocesan  Convention. 

I  offer  my  best  wishes  to  Stephen  Elkins- 
Williams  who  succeeds  me  as  the  chairperson  of 
the  commission.  Please  give  him  and  the  entire 
commission  your  prayerful  and  active  support. 


Central  America  Commission 

The  church  is  having  an  impact  on  events  in 
countries  all  over  the  world.  The  church  is 
responding  to  the  needs  of  people.  It  is  not 
promoting  revolution,  but  is  promoting  the 
dignity  of  man.  A  teaching  church,  a  servant 
church.  Since  November  1988,  three  diocesan 
groups  have  visited  Honduras  and  witnessed  this 
grassroots  movement  in  action. 

In  November  1988,  Bishop  Estill  led  a  group 
of  18  into  Honduras  to  see  if  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  has  a  place  in  Central 
America  in  general,  and  Honduras  in  particular. 

The  first  of  many  interviews  was  with  Father 
Tony,  a  Jesuit  priest  in  the  small  northwestern 
town  of  El  Progresso.  For  three  hours,  he  spoke 
of  his  life's  work.  The  Jesuits  move  into  a 
peasant  community  and  get  to  know  the  people 
through  use  of  the  Eucharist  and  music.  They 
teach  the  peasants  to  read  and  write,  help  them 
begin  to  feel  better  about  themselves,  encourage 
themto  demand  better  working  conditions  and  to 
obtain  better  living  conditions.  Fr.  Tony  told 
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about  the  two  bishop  conferences  that  changed 
his  church  from  the  church  of  the  rich  to  one 
that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and 
threw  the  church  into  the  middle  of  the  I^atin 
American  conflict.  This  was  reinforced  for  us 
when  we  met  other  1  londurans  that  consider  the 
Jesuits  to  be  communists  and  terrorists. 

We  also  met  with  a  Honduran  Episcopal 
minister  who  had  divided  his  congregation  into 
neighborhood  groups,  to  work  directly  with  the 
people— visiting  the  nearby  prison,  helping  peo- 
ple with  alcohol  and  drug  addiction  and  dealing 
with  life  in  the  red  light  district.  This  priest  had 
been  arrested  and  taken  from  his  home,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  by  the  Honduran  Security 
Forces.  He  was  suspected  of  being  part  of  the 
"Liberation"  movement  because  of  the  work  of 
his  church.  Bishop  Leo  Frade,  the  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Honduras,  was  able  to  persuade  the 
officials  to  release  him.  Hondurans  continue  to 
live  and  work  under  this  type  of  tension  every 
day. 

Two  other  groups  from  this  diocese  visited 
Honduras  this  summer.  An  adult  party  of  eight 
went  in  mid-June,  and  a  youth  team  of  16  was 
there  in  July.  Both  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
"Delegates  of  the  Word  "--church  lay  leaders 
who  have  become  community  leaders  and  in 
many  cases  national  peasant  leaders.  These  men 
and  women  are  promoting  land  reform,  seeking 
new  and  better  ways  to  grow  crops,  changing 
the  role  of  women  and  assisting  peasants  that 
have  moved  into  the  cities  to  find  a  livable 
wage. 

Both  groups  visited  villages  deep  in  the 
southern  mountains  and  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  their  '  'Celebration  of  the  Word. ' '  The 
celebration  is  their  church  service  led  by  church 
lay  leaders,  or  delegates.  They  were  using  the 
same  lectionary  Scripture  as  in  our  church 
calendar.  Families  from  all  over  the  mountain 
gathered  for  these  services.  Our  priests  offered 
to  add  communion  to  their  services  when  we 
learned  that  a  priest  had  not  been  in  their  area  in 
almost  a  year.  This  immediately  made  brothers 
and  sisters  of  strangers. 

Our  purpose  is  to  find  ways  to  help  the 
Hondurans  help  themselves.  We  have  found 
that  they  have  impacted  our  lives  perhaps  more 
than  we  have  theirs*  There  is  no-doubt  o^the-  — 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  world  today. 

We  have  an  excited  group  of  teenagers  and 
adults  ready  and  willing  to  share  our  experi- 
ences with  your  local  church.  If  you  want  to 
become  part  of  our  group  or  would  like  to  learn 
more  of  our  experiences,  please  get  into  touch 
with  Bill  Bryant,  130  Highland  Rd.,  Southern 
Pines,  NC  28387;  919-692-8358. 


Appalachian  People's  Service 
Organization  (APSO) 

APSO  was  founded  in  1964  as  part  of  the 
Episcopal  Church's  response  to  the  War  on 
Poverty.  As  we  head  into  our  25th  year,  and  on 
into  the  1990s,  the  board  of  governors,  recog- 
nizing changing  times  and  needs,  adopted  new 
by-laws  at  its  fall  meeting  in  November.  These 
by-laws  restructure  the  board,  making  it  a 
"hands-on"  group  where  all  members  will  be 
more  actively  involved  in  enhancing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  APSO.  Under  the  new  structure, 
each  of  the  1 5  dioceses  in  the  APSO  coalition 
will  select  one  representative  to  the  board.  This 
group  will  select  10  other  board  members  on  the 
basis  of  needed  skills  and  tlaents.  At  least  five 
of  this  group  will  be  selected  from  organizations 
in  the  region,  providing  for  increased  coopera- 
tion between  church  and  community  or  grass- 
roots people.  One  bishop  from  each  diocese 
will  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

The  new  by-laws  will  be  effective  in  the  fall  of 
1 990.  A  comprehensive  transitional  plan  will  be 
presented  at  the  spring  meeting,  April  30-May  1, 
1990. 

An  integral  part  of  the  new  structure  is  the 


encouraging  of  an  APSO  or  Appalachian  Com- 
mittee in  each  of  the  member  dioceses  to  devel- 
op a  process  of  creative  interaction  between  the 
needs  of  the  dioceses  and  the  resources  APSO 
can  offer,  to  provice  for  better  communications, 
to  see  where  APSO  fits  into  diocesan  mission 
strategies,  and  to  see  where  dioceses  fit  into 
APSO's  regional  strategy  for  mission  and  min- 
istry. These  diocesan  committees  would  be 
comprised  of  all  representatives  to  the  APSO 
board  and  ministry  units  and  those  persons  in 
the  diocese  involved  in  ministries  of  service, 
evangelism  and  advocacy  that  tie  in  with  the 
APSO  ministry.  Such  a  committee  helps  keep 
everyone  informed  and  lets  groups  know  what 
resources  other  ministries  may  have  that  would 
be  of  use  across  the  board. 

APSO  continues  to  carry  out  its  mission  and 
ministry  through  three  ministry  units.  All  three 
emphasize  training  as  their  main  resource. 

Intramont  focuses  on  congregational  devel- 
opment and  training  for  clergy  and  lay  leaders. 
The  unit  has  co-sponsored  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional School  for  Clergy  and  Lay  Leaders  and 
continues  its  work  with  the  Appalachian  Mini- 
stry Education  and  Training  Project  (AMET). 
AMET  is  a  joint  venture  of  APSO,  the  dioceses 
of  Tennessee  and  Southwestern  Virginia,  the 
Hispanic  Pastoral  Instituto  in  New  York,  and  Ju- 
bilee. Representatives  from  four  communities 
and  small  congregations,  the  Instituto  and  Intra- 
mont gather  for  training  and  Bible  study  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Leadership  Development  works  with  three 
task  forces:  Volunteer/Intern,  Youth  and 
Women.  All  the  task  forces  emphasize  trining, 
leadership  development  and  personal  growth. 
The  Youth  Task  Force  sponsors  one  leadership 
training  annually.  After  attending  the  training, 
youth  are  encouraged  and  supported  as  they 
develop  community  work  projects  in  their  home 
community.  Young  people  from  outside  the 
community  are  then  free  to  participate  with  the 
local  community  in  their  summer  project.  For 
the  past  two  summers  the  Youth  Task  Force  has 
helped  sponsor  video  work  projects  in  West 
Virginia.  A  tape  produced  by  the  1 989  project 
is  available  from  the  APSO  office  for  SI  5.  The 
video  deals  with  issues  the  young  people  felt 
-wererimportant  to  them  and  their  community: 
drug  abuse,  violence,  teen  pregnancy,  unem- 
ployment, and  the  Pittston  coal  strike. 

The  Women's  Task  Force  co-hosted  the  na- 
tional Council  on  Women's  Ministries  last  June 
and  is  willing  to  help  other  groups  who  want  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  Appalachian  culture, 
history  and  concerns  through  the  exper-iences 
of  Appalachian  women.  The  task  force  also  is 
planning  a  spring  retreat  for  young  women. 

All  of  the  Leadership  Development  task  forces 
have  representation  from  both  dioceses  and 
community  groups. 

The  Urban  Ministry  Unit  helps  parishes  and 
dioceses  respond  to  the  plight  of  the  urban  poor, 
particularly  Appalachians  who  have  migrated  to 
the  cities  in  search  of  jobs.  APSO's  Urban  Con- 
sultant offers  training  in  organizing  for  ministry 


and  setting  up  social  service  and  advocacy 
ministries.  The  urban  unit  met  in  Greensboro  in 
October. 

The  Migrant  Program  being  undertaken  by  the 
dioceses  of  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia  is 
using  APSO  as  a  resource. 

APSO  is  the  Episcopal  representative  on 
the  Commission  on  Religion  in  Appalachia 
(CORA),  a  1 7-denomination  planning  and  coor- 
dinating group.  As  the  Episcopal  representative, 
APSO  advocates  for  denominational  funds  for 
grassroots  projects  screened  and  selected  by 
CORA's  Appalachian  Development  Projects 
Committee  (ADPC).  The  only  ADPC  project  in 
the  diocese  is  the  North  Carolina  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Project  in  Durham. 

The  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  contributed 
$7,000  for  support  of  APSO  in  1989.  Other  sup- 
port came  from  St.  John's,  Charlotte. 

Persons  from  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
serving  with  APSO  areBishop  Estill,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Dannals,  and  Laura  Hooper,  board  of 
governors;  Martha  Jones,  leadership  develop- 
ment; Beth  McKee,  urban;  and  the  Rev.  Harri- 
son Simons,  Intramont.  Laura  Hooper  and  Bob 
Dannals  are  CORA  commissioners,  representing 
APSO.  Laura  also  serves  on  the  CORA  board. 

Laura  L.  Hooper 


Ecumenical  Commission 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Rev.  Hugh  Whitesell 
retired  as  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Erwin.  His 
diocesan  responsibilities  as  the  Ecumenical 
Officer  were  handed  over  to  the  Rev.  Timothy 
E.  Kimbrough.  At  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Keith 
Matthews  was  appointed  as  our  diocesan 
coordinator  of  LARC  (Lutheran,  Anglican, 
Roman  Catholic)  affairs.  Without  question, 
while  carrying  on  its  work,  the  Ecumenical 
Commission  has  been  adjusting  to  this  period  of 
transition  and  is  thankful  for  the  legacy  of 
ecumenical  understanding  which  Fr.  Whitesell 
has  left  behind. 

National  Highlights 

On  Dec.  ii,  delegates-to  the-plenary  meeting  of  - 
the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  (COCU),  10 
from  each  of  the  nine  COCU  member  com- 
munions, revised  and  approved  the  document 
"Churches  in  Covenant  Communion:  The 
Church  of  Christ  Uniting."  The  Episcopal  dele- 
gates to  COCU  have  commended  this  document 
to  the  Standing  Commission  on  Ecumenical 
Relations  asking  "that  certain  elements  pro- 
posed therein  (including  but  not  limited  to  its 
suggested  method  of  sharing  the  historical  epis- 
copate) be  reviewed  both  within  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Communion..." 

Last  January  5-9,  the  Lutheran-Episcopal 
dialogue  met  and  authorized  a  committee  to 
begin  drafting  its  second  and  final  report.  The 
report  will  deal  with  "historical  episcopate  and 
ordering  of  ministry  (Bishops,  Priests  and 
Deacons)  in  the  total  context  of  apostolicity," 


following  the  mandate  of  the  1982  Lutheran- 
Episcopal  Agreement. 

The  Ecumenical  Office  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  published  "Guidelines  for  Christian- 
Jewish  Relations:  For  Use  in  the  Episcopal 
Church." 

Local  Highlights 

The  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Raleigh  con- 
tinue to  explore  the  possibility  ofestablishing 
one  or  more  shared  parishes  to  be  located  in  the 
fast-growing  areas  north  of  Raleigh  and  envi- 
rons. 

The  fourth  in  a  series  of  LARC  overnight 
conferences  was  held  in  late  November  on  the 
subject  of  papal  primacy. 

The  Ecumenical  Commission  is  also  respon- 
sible for  our  relationship  with  the  North 
Carolina  Council  of  Churches,  of  which  the 
diocese  is  a  member.  Several  members  of  the 
commission  serve  on  council  committees  on 
Christian  unity,  finance  and  budget  and  the 
executive  board.  Bishop  Estill  is  this  year's 
president  of  the  council. 

The  commission  invites  your  inquiries  and 
questions  about  ecumenical  affairs  and  con- 
cerns. Speakers  on  the  current  ecumenical  scene 
are  available  upon  request.  Inquiries  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ecumenical  Officer,  200  Hayes 
Rd.,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  E.  Kimbrough,  Ecumenical 
Officer 


Commission  on  the  Diaconate 

The  Commission  on  the  Diaconate  (formerly 
known  as  the  Deacons'  Program  Training 
Commission)  continues  to  provide  guidance  and 
support  for  the  Deacons'  Formation  Program 
(formerly  known  as  the  Deacons'  Training 
Program),  working  closely  with  the  director,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Earl  Brill.  The  new  titles  more 
accurately  reflect  the  scope  of  the  commission's 
work  and  the  enterprise  of  the  prepation  of 
deacons  as  expressed  by  "formation"  rahter 
than  rftfaimng."  THe  Center  fofthe  Diaconate, 
505  Alexander  Ave.,  Durham,  is  the  new  name 
for  the  location  of  the  program,  a  title  more 
inclusive  of  the  broader  range  of  the  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  diaconate  that  are  carried  on 
there,  which  include  support  of  the  deacons 
after  ordination.  Those  previously  known  as 
vocational  deacons  are  now  to  be  termed  simply 
"deacons,"  which  deacons  who  are  aspirants  to 
the  priesthood  are  to  be  known  as  "transitional 
deacons." 

The  ministry  of  the  diocese  is  now  enhanced 
by  the  service  of  13  deacons,  four  of  whom 
were  ordained  June  17,  1989,  at  St.  Luke's, 
Durham:  Foy  Bradshaw,  Elizabeth  Grant,  Delia 
Higgins,  and  Anne  Pugh.  The  13  deacons 
exercise  their  ministry  in  the  world  in  a  variety 
of  ways:  in  hospitals,  counseling  centers, 
nursing  homes,  housing  projects,  prisons, 
Appalachian  People's  Service  Organization, 
Women's  Center,  among  university  students, 
and  in  the  state  legislature  (lobbying  for 
legislation  that  reflects  Episcopal  church  policy 
on  social  issues).  There  are  currently  seven 
participants  in  the  Deacons'  Formation  Program; 
two  persons  are  on  leave,  and  there  are  no 
interns  this  year. 

The  servant  ministry  of  deacons  is  not 
intended  to  eclipse,  but  to  personify,  sacramen- 
talize,  and  enable  that  ministry  of  service  to 
which  all  Christians  are  called  at  baptism.  The 
focus  of  the  deacons'  activity  is  in  ministering 
to  specific  needs  in  a  community  outside  the 
bounds  of  a  parish,  and  in  bringing  those  needs 
to  the  attention  of  lay  persons,  priests  and 
bishps.  This  ministry  may  be  wholly  compen- 
sated, wholly  voluntary  or  a  combination  of 
these. 

In  the  parish,  the  deacon's  principal  function 
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is  to  enable  lay  ministry,  suggesting  opportuni- 
ties for  service,  and  providing  training.  The 
deacon  is  not  a  parish  assistant  and  is  not 
ordinarily  compensated  for  parish  work,  except 
to  be  reimbursed  for  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
The  servant  ministry  of  the  deacon  is  symbol- 
ized by  the  performance  of  those  liturgical 
functions  that  are  set  forth  in  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

The  Commission  on  the  Diaconate  is  working 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  EarlBrill  to  institute  a  spiritual 
development  program  for  the  intem  year  (which 
we  hope  to  make  available  to  laity  of  the  dio- 
cese); to  tailor  the  intern  year  more  specifically 
for  aspirants  to  the  diaconate,  including  the 
availability  of  a  reading  list  prior  to  the  first 
year  of  study;  to  integrate  into  the  curriculum  a 
section  on  person-ministry  planning;  and  to 
provide  more  flexibility  and  variety  in  the  field- 
education  experiences.  The  commission  has 
developed  a  set  of  guidelines  for  the  ministry  of 
deacons,  which  it  plans  to  make  more  widely 
available. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  the  sponsorship  of 
a  "Deacons'  Day"  in  parishes  to  highlight  the 
ministry  of  our  deacons. 

The  Rev.  Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano,  Chair 


Department  of  Records 
and  History 

The  members  of  the  Department  of  Records  and 
History  met  quarterly  with  Dr.  Frank  Grubbs, 
Historiographer,  and  Michelle  Francis, 
Archivist. 

Dr.  Grubbs  and  Michelle  Francis  have 
completed  the  directory  of  diocesan  church 
histories  and  hope  to  have  some  printed  in  time 
for  sale  at  the  Diocesan  Convention.  These  are 
short  histories  of  127  churches  in  the  diocese. 
Dt.  Grubbs  wrote  52  of  the  histories  from 
records  in  the  archives  that  were  not  submitted 
by  church  historians. 

Church  historians  of  the  diocese  met  for  their 
annual  meeting  at  St.  Matthews,  Hi811sborough, 
on  Sept.  23,  and  enjoyed  a  varied,  interesting 
program  on  starting  and  maintaining  church 
archives,  video  recording  and  photograph 
storage.  Mr.  Kenneth  McFarland  spoke  on  the 
history  of  St.  Matthews  and  Mr.  George  Pyne 
spoke  on  Tiffany  stained  glass  windows  in  our 
diocese  and  around  the  country.  St.  Matthews' 
ECW  served  a  delicious  lunch  in  their  pavilion 
on  church  grounds.  A  tour  of  St.  Mary's, 
Orange  County,  followed. 

The  chair,  Lucy  Davis,  and  Michelle  Francis, 
Archivist,  attended  a  Historians  and  Archivists 
Conference  at  Kanuga  in  October. 

The  National  Episcopal  Historians'  Associa- 
tion meeting  will  be  held  in  Raleigh  in  1991 
with  Michelle  Francis  as  hostess. 

Ravenscroft,  on  the  campus  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Raleigh,  may  be  demolished  during 
remodeling  of  the  grounds  there.  THis  house 
was  for  many  years  the  home  of  bishops 
Cheshire  and  Penick,  as  well  as  diocesan  head- 
quarters. Our  department  wrote  to  St.Mary's  to 
express  regret  at  the  loss  of  such  an  historic 
landmark,  but  as  there  was  no  money  available 
for  restoration,  the  building  may  be  lost.  Photo- 
graphs of  it  will  be  stored  in  our  archives. 

The  Steering  Committee  of  the  1990s  Celebra- 
tion has  announced  that  the  Presiding  Bishop 
will  be  the  preacher  for  Evensong  at  Calvary 
Church,  Tarboro,  at  4  p.m.  on  April  29,1990. 
This  service  will  commemorate  the  first  con- 
vention of  North  Carolina  churchmen,  held  in 
Tarboro  in  1790.  The  bishops  of  the  three  North 
Carolina  dioceses  will  hold  the  service  and  all 
visiting  clergy  will  be  invited  to  vest  and  take 
part  in  the  procession.  Music  will  be  provided 
by  area  choirs  and  musicians  from  East  Carolina 
University.  Closed-circuit  TV  will  be  used  for 
those  unable  to  get  into  the  church.  A  catered 
reception  and  buffet  will  be  sent  to  all  Episcopal 


churches  and  clergy  in  the  state.  Rooms  in 
Tarboro  homes  will  be  available  on  a  limited 
basis  for  some  of  those  requiring  accommoda- 
tions overnight.  Articles  of  historic  interest 
have  been  appearing  in  The  Communicant  in 
preparation  for  this  celebration. 

Local  church  historians  will  be  asked  to 
conduct  an  inventory  of  their  church  cemeteries, 
including  tombstone  inscriptions,  so  that  the 
information  may  be  placed  in  diocesan  archives. 

I  would  like  to  thank  those  who  have  served 
faithfully  in  1989  with  me  in  this  department. 
They  are;  the  Rev.  Doug  Remer,  who  serves 
with  me  on  Diocesan  Council,  the  Rev.  Vicki 
Wesen,  Mrs.  Patricia  Rosenthal,  Dr.  Sarah 
Lemmon,  George  London,  George  Atkins,  Mrs. 
Jaquelin  Nash,  and  ex  officio  members  Dr. 
Frank  Grubbs,  Historiographer,  and  Michelle 
Francis,  Archivist. 

Lucy  C.  Davis,  Chair 


Commission  on  Liturgy 

Jan.  17.  The  commission  met  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  26-28.  Planned  and  assisted  with  daily 
services  and  concluding  Eucharist  at  the  1 73rd 
Annual  Con-vention  in  Greensboro. 

Jan.  30.  The  commission  met  in  Chapel  Hill 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association 
of  Diocesan  Liturgy  and  Music  Commissions 
(ADLMC). 

Feb.  13.  The  commission  held  its  winter 
planning  meeting  at  the  Conference  Center. 

March  6-7.  Planned  and  assisted  with  services 
at  clergy  retreat  at  the  Conference  Center. 

April  19.  Planned  and  assisted  with  the  Eucha- 
rist at  1 07th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Episcopal 
Churchwomen  at  St.  Philip's,  Durham. 

May  28-29.  Met  with  other  commission  chairs 
at  the  Conference  Center. 

June  5.  Commission  ADLMC  sub-committee 
met  in  Albemarle. 

June  17.  Planned  and  assisted  with  the  ordina- 
tion service  for  decons,  held  at  St.  Luke's, 
Durham,  in  consultation  with  the  bishop  and  the 
ordinands. 

June  18.  Planned  and  assisted  with  the 
Ecuharist  at  the  Special  Diocesan  Convention, 
held  at  the  Conference  Center. 

June  18-23.  Sponsored  the  annual  Worship  and 
Music  Camp  for  Children,  with  65  children 
attending.  Leaders  of  the  choir  camp  were  the 
Rev.  Richard  H.  Callaway,  director,  the  Rev. 
Timothy  E.  Kimbrough,  assistant  director,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Garner,  chaplain.  Directors  of 
the  music  program  were  James  H.  Padgett  and 
Sister  Helena  Marie,  CHS. 

Oct.  2-4.  Assisted  with  services  at  the  annual 
clergy  conference  held  at  the  Conference 
Center. 

Oct.  7.  In  consultation  with  the  bishop  and  the 
Youth  Commission,  planned  and  assisted  with 
the  annual  Acolytes'  Festival  at  Duke  University 
Chapel.  The  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Sidney  Sanders,  Bishop 
of  East  Carolina,  was  the  preacher. 

Oct.  9.  The  commission  held  its  regular  autumn 
meeting  at  the  Conference  Center. 

Oct.  23.1n  consultation  with  the  bishop,  the 
rector,  and  the  family,  planned  and  assisted  with 
the  burial  service  for  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
Fraser,  held  at  St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem. 


Oct.  24.  In  consultation  with  the  bishop,  the 
rector,  and  the  family,  planned  and  assisted  with 
the  requiem  for  Bishop  Fraser,  held  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Raleigh. 

Nov.  6-9.  Commission  hosted  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Diocesan  Liturgy 
and  Music  Commissions  at  the  Omni  Europa 
Hotel,  Chapel  Hill.  Special  services  were  held 
at  the  Duke  University  Chapel,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Cross,  Chapel  Hill,  and  St.  Stephen's,  Durham. 

Dec.  9.  In  consultation  with  the  bishop  and  the 
Inclusive  Language  Committee,  planned  and 
sponsored  a  workshop  on  the  Supplemental 
Liturgical  Texts  (Prayer  Book  Studies  30)  at  St. 
Mark's,  Raleigh.  A  second  regional  workshop 
is  planned  for  Jan.  13, 1990  at  Christ  Church, 
Albemarle. 

Dec.  9.  In  consultation  with  the  Conference 
Center  Board  of  Directors,  planned  the  Dedica- 
tion Service  for  the  new  youth  facility  at  the 
center. 

Throughout  the  year  the  commission  has 
consulted  with  clergy  and  congregations  about 
liturgical  and  musical  concerns.  These  include 
addresses,  classes  and  workshops,  and  assis- 
tance with  planning  for  services  of  ordination  to 
the  diaconate  and  priesthood,  the  celebration  of 
a  new  ministry  and  the  visitation  of  the  bishop. 

The  Rev.  Philip  R.  Byrum,  Chair 


Historiographer 

The  histories  of  all  diocesan  churches  and 
missions  have  been  completed  for  the  first  time 
in  our  173-year  history.  We  have  handled  these 
histories  in  two  ways.  Michelle  Francis,  Archi- 
vist, has  the  complete  histories  of  every  church 
and  mission  in  her  archive  files.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Records  and  History  will  publish  this 
year  a  brief  account  of  these  histories  in  a 
diocesan  booklet  which  may  be  useful  as  a  ref- 
erence tool.  This  task  has  taken  two  and  a  half 
years  and  has  been  a  difficult  one.  Forty-six 
histories  had  to  be  put  together  by  the  Historiog- 
rapher since  those  churches  and  missions  did 
not  respond  to  our  request  for  their  histories. 
The  church  and  mission  material  will  be  updated 
every  five  years. 

The  Historiographer  has  been  involved  in 
preparing  for  the  celebration  of  the  original  Tar- 
boro Conventions.  Other  tasks  have  involved 
adding  data  to  the  general  diocesan  history  in- 
dex file  which  the  Historiographer  keeps.  The 
usual  requests  for  historical  information  were 
answered.  One  request  came  from  Edwin  A. 
Penick,  Jr.  An  article  was  written  for  The 
Communicant,  and  several  articles  on  the  origi- 


nal delegates  to  the  Tarboro  Conventions  will 
be  forthcoming  this  year.  One  college  student 
was  referred  to  the  Archives  by  the  Histori- 
ographer. 

The  Historiographer  was  request  by  Bishop 
Estill  to  contact  President  Jenkins,  Saint  Mary's 
College,  about  the  future  of  the  Ravenscroft 
Building.  President  Jenkins  agreed  to  allow  our 
Archivist  to  search  the  building  if  it  has  to  be 
destroyed. 

During  the  summer,  the  Historiographer 
tended  the  Archives  while  the  Archivist  was  on 
leave. 

Frank  Grubbs,  PhD 


North  Carolina  Episcopal 
Church  Foundation 

The  North  Carolina  Episcopal  Church  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  was  established  in  1955  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  expansion  of  the  church  in 
the  diocese.  Funds  are  available  to  parishes  and 
missions  and  to  other  institutions  owned  by  the 
diocese  for:  erection  of  buildings,  acquisitions 
of  buildings  and  property,  and  repairs,  renova- 
tions and  improvements  to  existing  facilities. 

Low-interest  loans  are  available  to  parishes 
and  missions  up  to  a  maximum  of  $60,000  per 
borrower,  repayable  over  lo  years.  For  wholly 
owned  diocesan  institutions,  the  maximum  limit 
per  loan  is  $300,000.  Grants  are  available  also 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  each  for  the  same 
purposes.  Funding  decisions  are  based  on  the 
need  for  the  project  and  funds  available. 
Currently  the  interest  rate  for  parishes  and 
institutions  is  six  percent  and  formissions  five 
percent. 

During  the  past  year,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  foundation  approved  the  following: 

Loans  Approved  and  Distributed: 


St.  Luke's,  Durham 

$60,000 

St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  Raleigh 

40,000 

All  Saints'  Church,  Warrenton 

3,000 

St.  Mark's,  Roxboro 

5,000 

St.  Martin's,  Charlotte 

60.000 

$  168,000 


Grants: 


Chapel  of  Hope,  Charlotte 

$  3,991 

Christ  the  King  Center,  Charlotte 

5,000 

St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  Raleigh 

5,000 

St.  Elizabeth's,  King 

5,000 

St.  Mark's,  Littleton 

1,500 

All  Saints'  Church,  Warrenton 

5.000 

$25,491 

The  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
N.A.,  serves  as  fiscal  agent  and  treasurer.  The 
foundation  enjoys  a  sound  financial  condition; 


emm  chokw 
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as  of  Oct.  31, 1989,  the  face  amount  of  loans 
amount  to  $1,502,195,  with  a  principal  balance 
due  of  $962,079.  Total  assets  at  market  value 
and  their  current  yield  as  of  Oct.  31,  1989,  are: 


Assets 

Yield 

Cash  &  Equivalents         $  1 14,163 

8.6% 

Common  Stocks                 222,372 

2.7% 

Bonds                               163,279 

9.4% 

Balance  Due  on  Loans       962.079 

5.4% 

Total                            $1,461,893 

5.7% 

In  order  that  the  foundation  be  maintained  and 
grow,  it  must  look  to  bequests  and  gifts  from  in- 
divideuals  or  corporations  in  the  diocese.  At 
this  time,  66%  of  our  total  assets  is  committed  in 
loans.  At  the  present  rate  of  approvals,  the 
foundation  could  easily  face  a  shortage  of  funds 
and  not  be  able  to  assist  further  expansion  in  our 
diocese. 

The  foundation  welcomes  inquiries  from 
parishes,  missions  and  wholly  owned  diocesan 
institutions. 

Roger  Cant  Jr.,  Chairman 


Christian  Social  Ministries 
Ministries  Commission 

"CSM,"  as  its  members  call  it,  met  seven  times 
during  1989,  once  at  Good  Shepherd,  Asheboro, 
and  the  other  times  at  Holy  Comforter, 
Burlington. 

A  ground-breaking  meeting  of  social  minis- 
tries representatives  from  the  three  North  Caro- 
lina dioceses  was  hosted  by  CSM  in  Statesville 
in  late  September.  The  outcome  is  a  resolve  to 
work  cooperatively  across  diocesan  lines  on 
various  projects  and  conferences. 

CSM  has  two  major  functions  in  the  life  of  this 
diocese.  Members  of  the  commission  who 
represent  specific  outreach  ministries  (Alcohol 
and  Drugs,  Migrants,  Hunger,  Women's  Issues, 
Peace  Initiatives,  Prison  Ministry,  Central 
America,  Aging,  Legislative  Lobbying,  AIDS 
Ministry,  Pastoral  Concerns  for  Homosexuality) 
keep  one  another  informed  of  work  in  progress. 
This  is  CSM's  "networking"  function.  CSM 
also  works  as  a  "commission  of  the  whole"  to 
raise  matters  of  concern  to  the  whole  diocese. 
This  is  the  "prophetic"  function.  Principal 
actions  of  the  commission  functioning  in  its 
prophetic  role  last  year  were  the  continuance  of 
asking  Diocesan  Council  to  review  investment 
policy  according  to  social  justice  criteria;  the 
initiation  of  tri-diocesan  cooperation;  and  assis- 
tance with  the  beginning  of  dialogue  between 
Afro-American  and  Euro-Caucasian  Episcopa- 
lians in  the  diocese. 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Brettmann,  Chairperson 


Commission  on  Historic 
St.  John's,  Williamsboro 

Historic  St.  John's,  the  oldest  frame  church  in 
our  diocese,  has  been  carefully  maintained  by 
your  commission.  We  held  our  annual  service 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  October,  with  the  Rev. 
Richard  Kew,  director  of  SPCK/USA  as  our 
speaker.  We  also  hosted  our  5th  Ascension 
Even  Eucharist  and  a  candlelight  service  in  late 
Advent. 

On  summer  Sunday  afternoons  we  have  hosted 
open  house  to  all  visitors,  with  over  400  visitors 
this  year.  We  had  two  churchesbring  their 
congregations  on  pilgrimages  which  included 
their  own  services  followed  by  outings  to  Ken- 
Lake. 

The  commission  has  overseen  use  of  the  pro- 
perty and  building,  including  roof  repairs.  The 
commission  thanks  the  Guild  members  who 
have  helped  us.  We  are  grateful  for  the  support 
and  interest  shown  by  so  many  of  the  diocese  in 


our  mother  church;  and  we  urge  you  to  visit  and 
worship  in  this  beautiful  colonial  church. 

The  Rev.  Harrison  T.  Simons,  Chairperson 


Secretary  of  the  Diocese 

The  ministry  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  has 
five  major  and  overlapping  pieces:  secretary  of 
Diocesan  Convention,  secretary  of  the  Diocesan 
Council,  producing  and  publishing  the  diocesan 
Journal,  parochial  reports  and  other  tasks 
relating  to  the  position,  such  as  reports  to  the 
national  church.  These  responsibilities  are 
outline  in  Canon  5  and  referred  to  elsewhere  in 
the  canons  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  canons  of  the  General  Convention. 

The  scope  of  the  job  has  grown  over  the  last 
several  years  and  promises  to  continue  to  do  so. 
The  canons  of  the  diocese  and  the  rules  of  order 
of  the  convention  have  been  amended  to  give 
more  administrative  direction  and  insturction. 
In  addition  to  four  annual  conventions,  there 
have  been  two  special  conventions  in  four  years. 
The  council  has  shifted  from  four  regular 
meetings  per  year  to  five  meetings,  with  a  sixth 
meeting  likely  to  become  the  norm.  The  journal 
was  251  pages  in  1980,  whereas  the  1990  jour- 
nal is  399  pages.  I  have  added  an  early,  post- 
convention  edition  of  the  canons  and  an  early 
edition  of  the  clergy  directory.  Extremely  use- 
ful in  the  short-run,  this  adds  to  the  already 
fruslratingly  long  time  needed  to  produce  the 
complete  journal.  The  journal  fights  for  atten- 
tion, with  an  internal  tension  between  what  is 
archival  and  what  is  immediately  practical  and 
useful.  New  equipment  promises  to  speed  up 
the  process  of  journal  production,  but  will  also 
raise  expectations  of  what  is  possible.  The 
Council's  decision  to  have  a  special  outside 
evaluation  of  the  journal  was  a  wise  decision. 
Except  for  parochial  reports,  there  is  no  national 
training  program  for  secretaries  of  dioceses. 

It  has  been  a  most  interesting  four  years  as 
Secretary  of  the  Diocese.  I  wish  my  successor 
God's  blessing  and  good  luck. 

The  Ven.  Neff  Powell 


Small  Church  Commission 

Your  Small  Church  commission  has  met 
together  several  times  and  gave  additional  time 
to  consulting  with  several  of  our  congregations. 
We  instituted  an  advisory  letter  to  small  par- 


ishes which  might  benefit  in  future  years  by 
renewing  mission  status.  Most  spent  some  time 
reevaluating  their  needs,  renewing  evangelism 
and  outreach  goals,  with  realistic  hope  of  re- 
maining strong  parishes. 

Other  consultations  have  sought  to  help 
churches  or  clergy  with  specific  needs  and  to 
assist  new  congregations  in  their  development. 
We  have  been  responsible  to  oversee  the  budget 
and  program  of  aided  congregations.  Our  ex- 
perience last  year  encouraged  us  to  meet  twice 
in  churches  of  our  diocese.  We  held  one  meet- 
ing at  Hamlet  and  the  other  in  Littleton  with  the 
ministry  of  four  area  churches  sharing  an  ex- 
citing coalition  ministry. 

We  assisted  seven  congregations  to  send 
teams  to  the  Virginia-Carolinas  Small  Church 
Conference  at  Trinity  Center;  and  we  have 


renewed  arrangements  to  host  three  regional 
workshops  on  small  church  ministry  needs  in 
the  area  of  worship,  Christian  education,  out- 
reach and  stewardship. 

The  commission  continues  to  carry  on  a 
supportive  ministry  to  our  small  churches.  We 
emphasize  this  with  our  desire  to  see  St.  Anna's, 
Littleton,  belatedly  received  into  canon  with 
convention  as  one  of  our  smallest  but  active 
congregations.  Of  equal  concern  to  us  are  the 
other  congregations  that  seek  to  maintain  strong, 
viable  ministries  in  communities  with  limited 
population  growth;  and  new  mission  churches  in 
rapidly  growing  areas,  which  seek  to  develop 
and  build  toward  a  total  ministry  of  parish  and 
people. 

The  Rev.  Harrison  T.  Simons,  Chairperson 


Investment  Committee 

The  Investment  Committee  is  responsible  for  the 
investment  of  the  Common  Trust  Fund  of  the 
diocese  and  for  a  fund  managed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Thompson  Home.  The  Common  Trust 
Fund  consists  of  a  combination  of  trusts  and  be- 
quests (66  in  number)  that  have  been  made  to 
the  diocese  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  title 
to  these  funds  rests  in  the  name  of  the  trustees 
of  the  diocese.  The  Investment  Committee 
supervises  the  investment  of  these  funds.  The 
income  generated  by  these  funds  is  disbursed  in 
accordance  with  the  trust  or  bequest  as  directed 
by  the  donor;  or  if  no  designation  of  income  is 
made  by  the  donor,  the  income  is  disbursed  as 
directed  by  the  diocesan  convention.  Diocesan 
Council  or  the  trustees. 

The  primary  goal  of  our  investment  policy  is 
the  preservation  of  capital,  with  a  secondary 
goal  of  achieving  sufficient  capital  appreciation 
to  offset  the  erosion  of  economic  inflation.  Our 


specific  investment  objectives,  which  are  re- 
viewed regularly,  are  to  obtain  a  real  compound 
rate  of  total  return  (current  income  plus  capital 
appreciation  or  depreciation)  of  4%,  measured 
over  the  most  recent  five-year  period.  This  real 
return  is  the  sum  of  the  actual  return  achieved, 
less  a  factor  for  inflation  as  measured  by  the 
CPI.  These  funds  are  not  invested  in  the  secu- 
rities of  companies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa  unless  that  company  has  signed  the 
Statement  of  Principles  for  South  Africa.  These 
funds  are  actively  managed  by  the  trust 
department  of  the  NCNB  National  Bank  and 
the  fund's  investment  results  have  exceeded 
the  guidelines  over  the  most  recent  five-year 
period. 

Listed  below  is  a  comparison  of  the  market 
value  and  income  on  each  share  of  the  Common 
Trust  Fund  for  the  last  five  years  as  of  each 
September  30th. 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Number  of  shares 

220,825 

228,013 

243,926 

250,796 

239,043 

Net  Annual  Income 

$252,811 

$319,673 

$277,030 

$354,277 

$402,832 

Net  Income  per  share 

$1.14 

$1.40 

$1.14 

$1.41 

$1.69 

Market  Value  per  share 

$19.98 

$21.61 

$25.18 

$23.30 

$26.81 

Income  Yield  per  share 

5.7% 

6.5% 

4.5% 

6.1% 

6.3% 

At  Sept.  30,  1989,  the  asset  mix  of  this  fund, 
based  on  market  value,  was  50.4%  equities, 
26.8%  fixed-income  securities,  and  22.8%  cash 
equivalents.  The  total  return  for  the  fund  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30  was  23%.  The  total  return 
of  39.2%  on  the  equity  portion  of  the  fund  was 
above  the  25th  percentile  of  all  equity  funds 
measured  by  SEI.  The  total  return  of  23%  on 


the  total  fund  was  in  the  top  third  of  the  results 
reported  for  all  balanced  funds  in  the  SEI  report. 
These  represent  very  satisfactory  levels  of 
performance. 

As  of  Sept.  30,  1989,  the  funds  supervised  by 
the  InvestmentCommittee  were  invested  as 
follows: 


Carrying  Value 

Market  Value 

Diocesan  Common  Trust  Fund: 

Principal  Cash 

75.65 

75.65 

Revolving  Note 

1,080,153.08 

1,080,153.08 

Government  Bonds 

949,976.51 

992,734.00 

Corporate  Bonds 

535,120.68 

530,490.03 

Episcopal  Church  Building  Fund  bond 

64,672.50 

64,672.50 

Mortgage  Backed  Securities 

166,564.17 

165,584.59 

Common  Stocks 

3,156,450.05 

3,724,212.50 

Totals: 

$5,953,012.64 

$6,557,922.35 

Fund  for  the  benefit  of  Thompson  Home: 

Principal  Cash 

47.77 

47.77 

Revolving  Note 

33,900.00 

33,900.00 

Government  Bonds 

1,859,172.08 

1,887,874.03 

Totals: 

$1,893,119.85 

1,921,821.80 

John  W.  Red,  Jr.,  Chairman 


January  1990 
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Proposed  1990  Budget:  Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund 

Disbursements: 

1990  Budget 

Budget 

Item 

1989 

Approved  by 

Increase 

Percent 

No.    Title 

Budget 

Council 

(Decrease) 

Increase 

1      Bishop  Salary/Housing 

$  72,286 

$  76,449 

$  4,163 

5.8% 

2      Bishop  Travel 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

.0% 

3      Suffragan  Bishop  Salary/ Benefits/Moving 

55,983 

51,500 

I  4,483) 

-8.0% 

4      Suffragan  Bishop's  Travel 

10,000 

6,667 

|  3,333) 

-33.3% 

5      Secretary  of  Diocese  Salary 

3,000 

3,000 

0 

.0% 

6      Treasurer/Business  Administrator  Salary 

37,964 

39,976 

2,012 

5.3% 

7      Treasurer/Business  Administrator  Travel/Prof.  Expense 

5,700 

6,000 

300 

5.3% 

8      Archivist  Salary 

20,262 

21,336 

1,074 

5.3% 

9      Archivist  Travel 

2,000 

2,250 

250 

12.5% 

10      Archives  Special  Supplies 

3,330 

3,750 

420 

12.6% 

11      Support  Staff 

87,454 

92,288 

4,834 

5.5% 

12      Pension/Social  Security 

49,710 

41,396 

I  8,314) 

-16.7% 

14      Life/Medical/Dental  Insurance 

77,045 

95,011 

17,966 

23.3% 

15      Support  Staff  Prof.  Training 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

100.0% 

16      Worker's  Compensation  Insurance 

1,800 

2,000 

200 

11.1% 

17      Diocesan  House  Telephone 

18,500 

20,000 

1,500 

8.1% 

18      Diocesan  House  Utilities 

12,000 

12,000 

0 

.0% 

19      Diocesan  House  Office  Supplies 

18,500 

20,000 

1,500 

8.1% 

20      Diocesan  House  Postage 

14,000 

14,000 

0 

.0% 

21       Diocesan  House  Equipment  Purchase/ Replace/ Repair 

15,000 

13,300 

1  1,700) 

11.3% 

21b    Bishop's  Portrait 

0 

2,500 

-      2,500 

100.0% 

22      Diocesan  House  Computer  Service 

4,500 

4,300 

(     200) 

-4.4% 

23      Diocesan  House  Maintenance 

29,580 

28,200 

(  1,380) 

4.7% 

24      Diocesan  House  Building  Repairs/Renovations 

14,000 

14,000 

0 

.0% 

25      Property/Liability  Insurance 

4,500 

4,680 

180 

4.0% 

26      Diocesan  Journal 

9,020 

12,226 

3,206 

35.5% 

27      Audit 

4,700 

5,000 

300 

6.4% 

28      Diocesan  Council 

3,000 

3,000 

0 

.0% 

29      Standing  Committee 

1,975 

1,975 

0 

.0% 

30      Chancellor  Expense 

1,500 

1,500 

0 

.0% 

31      Constitution  and  Canons 

495 

495 

0 

.0% 

32      Commission  on  Admission  of  Congregations 

300 

300 

0 

.0% 

33      Convocation  Deans/Wardens  Expense 

500 

650 

150 

30.0% 

34      Commission  on  Ministry 

7,000 

7,000 

0 

.0% 

35      Convention  Expense 

1,000 

1,500 

500 

50.0% 

36      Surety  Bond 

2,900 

3,110 

210 

7.2% 

37      Special  Grant  (Mrs.  Penick) 

3,135 

3,285 

150 

4.8% 

38      General  Convention  Assessment 

30,667 

31,944 

1,277 

4.2% 

39      General  Convention  Deputies  and  Retired  Bishop 

5,000 

5,000 

0 

.0% 

40      Diocesan  Car  Depreciation 

6,000 

6,000 

0 

.0% 

41      Contingent  Fund 

4,025 

4,000 

(       25) 

-.6% 

Totals 

$649,331 

$673,588 

$24,257 

3.7% 

Revenue: 

Church  Assessments 

$615,131 

$645,899 

Long-term  Investment  Income 

9,500 

9,200 

Other  Trust  Income 

10,000 

10,000 

Interest 

7,500 

1,289 

Other 

7,200 

7,200 

Totals: 

$649,331 

$673,588 

Proposed  1990  Budget:  Church 

's  Program  Fund 

Disbursements: 

1990  Budget 

Budget 

Item 

1989 

Approved  by 

Increase 

Percent 

No.    Title 

Budget 

Council 

(Decrease) 

Increase 

1     Christian  Social  Min.  Director  Salary/Hsg. 

$   38,099 

$   39,928 

$  1,829 

4.8% 

2     Christian  Social  Min.  Director  Travel 

6,000 

6,400 

400 

6.7% 

3     Christian  Social  Min.  Program  Funds 

29,400 

29,000 

1     400) 

-1.4% 

4     Program  Director  Salary/Housing 

34,660 

36,497 

1,837 

5.3% 

4b  Program  Director  Supplement 

0 

3,000 

3,000 

100.0% 

5     Program  Director  Travel 

6,000 

6,000 

0 

.0% 

6     Other  Program  Funds 

3,570 

4,200 

630 

17.6% 

7     Communications  Officer  Salary 

29,999 

31,589 

1,590 

5.3% 

8     Communications  Officer  Travel 

3,700 

3,700 

0 

.0% 

9     Publication:  The  Communicant 

34,920 

36,139 

1,219 

3.5% 

10     Youth  Coordinator  Salary 

13,468 

28,600 

15,132 

112.4% 

11  Youth  Co-ordinator  Travel 

12  Youth  Program  Funds 

13  Support  Staff 

14  Program  Fund  Pension/Social  Security 

15  Life/Medical/Dental  Insurance 

16  UNC-Greensboro  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

17  UNC-Greensboro  Support  Staff 

18  UNC-Greensboro  Pension/Insurance 

19  UNC-Greensboro  Program  Funds 

20  UNC-Greensboro  Operating  Expenses 
Total  UNC-G 

21  NC  State  Univ.  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

22  NC  State  Univ.  Pension/Insurance 

23  NC  State  Univ.  Program  Funds 
Total  NC  State 

24  Duke  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

25  Duke  Pension/Insurance 

26  Duke  Program  Funds 

27  Duke  Operating  Expense 
Total  Duke 

28  Winston-Salem  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

29  Winston-Salem  Chaplain  Pension/Insurance 

30  Winston-Salem  Program  Funds 
Total  Winstom  Salem 

31  Charlotte  Chaplain  Salary/Housing 

32  Charlotte  Pension/Insurance 

33  Charlotte  Program/Travel 
Total  Charlotte 

34  UNC-Chapel  Hill 

35  A&T  State  University 

36  Bennett  College 

37  St.  Andrew's  College 

38  NC  Central  University 

39  College  Chaplains'  Conference 

Total  Ministry  in  Higher  Edu.  Budget 

40  Mission  Church  Assistance 

40b  Mission  Church  1989  Contingent  Fund  Bal. 

41  Parochial  Mission  Assistance 

42a  Paro.  Miss.  Ass't.  Undesignated  Fund  Balance  offset 
Commissions  and  Committees: 

43  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 

44  Central  America 

45  Christian  Education/Training 

46  Church  Deployment 

47  Communications 

48  Continuing  Education 

48b      Continuing  Education  Trust  Fund  offset 

49  Companion  Diocese 

50  Deacons  Training  Program 

51  Ecumenical  Relations 

52  Evangelism  &  Renewal 

53  Hunger 

54  Worship 

55  Planned  Giving 

56  Small  Church 

57  Stewardship 

58  Women's  Issues 

59  NC  Episcopal  Church  Foundation 

60  Parish  Grant 

61  Miscellaneous  Committee  Expense 

62  Moving  Clergy 

63  Conference  Center 

64  Appalachian  People's  Service  Organization 

65  NC  Council  of  Churches 

66  Province  IV  Assessment 

67  National  Church  Program 

68  Contingent 

Totals 


Revenue: 


2,650 

5,000 

2,350 

88.7% 

29,050 

33,829 

4,779 

16.5% 

53,627 

56,134 

2,507 

4.7% 

27,525 

30,765 

3,240 

11.8% 

13,215 

23,398 

10,183 

77.1% 

$   32,241 

$   33,950 

$    1,709 

5.3% 

9,421 

9,873 

452 

4.8% 

9,618 

10,911 

1,293 

13.4% 

4,550 

6,031 

1,481 

32.5% 

2,428 

1,759 

(     669) 

-27.6% 

$   58,258 

$   62,524 

$   4,266 

7.3% 

$   32,164 

$   33,869 

$    1,705 

5.3% 

8,907 

10,188 

1,281 

14.4% 

7,021 

6,985 
$   51,042 

(       36) 

-.5% 

$   48,092 

$   2,950 

6.1% 

$   33,591 

$   35,371 

$    1,780 

5.3% 

9,168 

10,466 

1,298 

14.2% 

11,500 

6,750 

1  4,750) 

-41.3% 

4,800 

2,300 

(  2,500) 

-52.1% 

$   59,059 

$   54,887 

$(  4,172) 

-7.1% 

$   31,170 

$   32,731 

$   1,561 

5.0% 

8,716 

9,928 

1,212 

13.9% 

9,350 

10,300 

950 

10.2% 

$   49,236 

$   52,959 

$   3,723 

7.6% 

$   30,466 

$   31,928 

$    1,462 

4.8% 

8,587 

9,776 

1,189 

13.8% 

9,615 

9,449 

1     166) 

-1.7% 

$   48,668 

$   51,153 

$   2,485 

5.1% 

$   34,227 

$   34,227 

$         0 

.0% 

2,400 

2,000 

(     400) 

-16.7% 

2,400 

2,000 

(     400) 

-16.7% 

485 

450 

(       35) 

-7.2% 

5,200 

4,000 

1  1,200) 

-23.1% 

$     1,650 

$     1,800 

$      150 

9.1% 

$309,675 

$317,042 

$   7,367 

2.4% 

$168,200 

$174,560 

$   6,360 

3.8% 

0 

(  6,360) 

(  6,360) 

-100.0% 

28,500 

10,075 

(18,425) 

-64.6% 

(28,500) 

(10,075) 

18,425 

64.6% 

2,200 

1,800 

(     400) 

-18.2% 

0 

4,750 

4,750 

100.0% 

17,950 

18,020 

70 

.4% 

2,600 

2,600 

0 

.0% 

3,050 

3,000 

1       50) 

-1.6% 

7,960 

8,960 

1,000 

12.6% 

(  6,000) 

(  6,000) 

0 

.0% 

8,000 

8,000 

0 

.0% 

13,330 

12,605 

1     725) 

-5.4% 

2,525 

2,525 

0 

.0% 

7,800 

8,000 

200 

2.6% 

3,200 

3,200 

0 

.0% 

7,900 

7,900 

0 

.0% 

12,200 

12,200 

0 

.0% 

2,900 

2,800 

1     100) 

-3.4% 

4,450 

6,100 

1,650 

37.1% 

2,700 

2,600 

1     100) 

-3.7% 

500 

500 

0 

.0% 

21,925 

24,000 

2,075 

9.5% 

1,000 

500 

{     500) 

-50.0% 

6,000 

0 

(  6,000) 

-100.0% 

6,000 

83,500 

77,500 

1291.7% 

7,000 

7,000 

0 

.0% 

11,500 

11,500 

0 

.0% 

3,940 

3,977 

37 

.9% 

497,000 

518,000 

21,000 

4.2% 

3,500 

4,000 

500 

14.3% 

$1,454,888 

$1,611,458 

$156,570 

10.8% 

Church  Quota 

Long-term  Investment  Income 

Other  Trust  Income 

Other  Income 

Totals 


$1,378,564 

$1,584,994 

28,500 

16,464 

10,000 

10,000 

37,824 

-0- 

$1,454,888 

$1,611,458 

15.0% 

-42.2% 

.0% 

-100.0% 


10.8% 


Convention  Insert 


—— 
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orth  Carolina  Association 
f  Episcopal  Schools 

ie  North  Carolina  Association  of  Episcopal 
hools  moves  into  its  second  year  of  existence 
th  enthusiasm  and  hope  for  the  year  ahead, 
ie  association,  officially  recognized  by  the 
liscopal  Church  at  last  year's  convention, 
asts  1 1  charter  member  schools.  The  mem- 
rship  drive  for  the  coming  year  is  now 
derway. 

rwo  significant  events  have  occurred  in  the 
it  year:  All  member  schools  adopted  a  di sei- 
ne statement  which  was  sent  to  the  North 
irolina  legislature  in  reaction  to  a  bill 
thonzing  corporal  punishment  in  church- 
latcd  pre-schools.  The  NCAES  policy 
iicated  corporal  punishment  should  not  be 
ed  under  any  circumstances.  Bishop  Estill 
dorsed  this  statement.  Secondly,  NCAES 
onsored  a  two-day  teachers'  workshop  in 
icky  Mount  on  Oct.  20-21 .  Presenters  from 
mh  Carolina  Wesleyan  and  the  Childrens' 
useum  in  Rocky  Mount  offered  a  delightful 
d  very  information  selection  of  classes. 
Stepping  ahead,  the  association  hopes  to 
courage  more  communication  among  schools 
ough  newsletters  and  personal  visits,  partici- 
tion  in  the  National  Association  of  Episcopal 
hools  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Nov. 
10, 1990,  support  for  each  other  in  our  similar 
ssions,  and  active  participation  from  more 
ioo Is  in  the  diocese. 

cky  Thompson 


epartment  of  Property 
lanagement 

«  Department  of  Property  Management  had  a 
sy  and  active  year  in  1989,  meeting  several 
leduled  times  and  several  called  meetings. 
,e  department  has  responsibilities  in  four  gen- 
ii areas. 

1)  Supervision  and  maintenance  of  property 
Id  by  the  diocese.  Visitation  and  necessary 
rintenance  was  carried  out  at  the  Diocesan 
>use,  Cranmer  House  and  St.  Mary's  House, 
ipection  was  also  made  at  the  newly  com- 
«ed  youth  facilities  at  the  Conference  Center. 

2)  Contact  was  made  with  all  mission  pro- 
rties  and  a  review  made  of  the  property 
sualty  insurance  program  of  the  diocese. 

3)  The  Historic  Church  Committee  was  set 
to  protect  and  preserve  Episcopal  church 
ildings  where  there  are  no  longeractive  con- 
;gations.  Several  small  missions  were  closed 
ring  1 989  and  some  buildings  were  targeted 

r  historic  churches.  Support  committees  were 
rmed  to  maintain  such  properties  as  needed. 

4)  The  department  met  with  the  Investment 
unmittee  several  times  and  formulated  a  plan 
establish  a  social  responsibility  in  invest- 
mts  committee.  This  committee  was  appoint- 


ed by  the  Diocesan  Council  at  its  October 
meeting.  Considerable  time  wa  spent  on  various 
newly  acquired  properties  given  the  diocese, 
and  several  are  in  process  of  settlement. 

(5)  The  council  approved  a  motion  to  have 
the  property  adjacent  to  the  Diocesan  House 
appraised. 

Many  thanks  to  our  committee  composed  of 
A.H.A.  Williams,  Dr.  Chet  Mottershead,  and 
Jane  House. 

Larry  Tomlinson,  Chair 


Commission  on  Women's  Isues 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  on  Women's 
Issues  is  to  educate  about  the  special  needs  of 
women,  to  respod  to  those  needs,  and  to 
encourage  women  to  participate  fully  in  the  life 
of  the  church.  In  1989,  the  commission  focused 
on  two  ongoing  projects— the  Lex  Mathews 
Scholarship  program  and  the  affirmative  action 
effort,  and  an  educational  initiative  about 
women  in  prison. 

The  Lex  Mathews  Scholarship  attracted  25 
inquiries,  including  several  from  outside  the 
region.  Sixteen  completed  applications  were 
reviewed  by  the  selection  committee.  Three 
$400  scholarships  were  awarded:  the  recipients 
are  Kathleen  Williams  from  Pittsboro,  Donna 
Weaver  from  Fuquay-Varina  and  Margaret  Cole 
from  Durham.  The  scholarship  committee  re- 
fined the  application  form  and  clarified  the  cri- 
teria. The  Lex  Mathews  Scholarship  program, 
which  is  co-sponsored  by  the  ECW,  recognizes 
the  special  needs  of  women  over  35  who  lack 
adequate  means  to  obtain  training  needed  for  in- 
dependent living.  We  expect  this  project  to 
continue  to  meet  a  specific  need  and  to  educate 
about  that  need. 

The  Commission  on  Women's  Issues  believes 
that  diversity  of  opinions  and  leadership  styles 
enhance  the  work  of  our  diocese.  Consequently, 
the  commission,  through  its  affirmative  action 
effort,  encourages,  participation  by  women  and 
others  not  traditionally  involved  in  leadership. 
In  January,  the  commission  hosted  a  "Meet  the 
Candidates"  reception  at  the  convention  so  that 
delegates  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss issues  withcandidates  seeking  diocesan 
leadership  positions.  We  plan  to  host  another 
similar  event  at  the  next  convention. 

To  continue  our  education  about  the  special 
needs  of  women  in  our  society,  the  commission 
co-sponsored  with  the  ECW's  Sessions  on  Sat- ' 
urday  a  fall  seminar  on  women  in  prison.  The 
day-long  workshop  was  designed  to  increase  our 
awareness  of  the  psychological  and  spiritual 
nature  of  incarcarated  women  and  to  gain  infor- 
mation about  the  North  Carolina  penal  system. 
Special  guests  were  inmates  who  told  their 
personal  stories.  The  event  was  powerful  and 
inspiring;  appropriate  followup  will  be  planned. 

The  commission  conducted  preliminary 
planning  for  a  1990  fall  conference  to  continue 
our  biennial  leadership  development  theme. 


The  1990  conference  will  focus  on  men  and 
women  working  together  in  shared  leadership. 
The  Commission  on  Women's  Issues  contin- 
ues to  look  for  ways  to  address  the  particular 
needs  of  women  in  our  society  in  order  to  fulfill 
Christ's  call  to  work  for  justice  in  the  world. 

Bett  Hargrave,  Chair 


Archdeacon  and 
Director  of  Program 

"Not  to  us,  O  Lord,  not  to  us/but  to  your  name 
give  glory;/because  of  your  love  and  because  of 
your  faithfulness."  Psalm  115:1. 

The  ministry  of  Archdeacon  and  Director  of 
Program  continues  to  be  full  and  rich.  Under 
the  direction  of  Bishop  Estill,  the  Diocesan 
Council  and  the  Department  of  Mission  and 
Outreach,  I  seek  to  support,  encourage,  enhance, 
and  promote  the  programs  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina,  that  through  these  programs,  we 
may  live  out  our  lives  as  a  community  of  bap- 
tized persons. 

The  Department  of  Mission  and  Outreach  was 
most  ably  led  this  past  year  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Thomas  Midyette.  The  department  struggled  to 
respond  to  the  program  needs  of  the  diocese  and 
to  be  more  open  and  inclusive  in  its  work  and 
deliberations,  for  1990, 1  have  been  directed  to 
focus  on  coordinating  the  numerous  programs 
under  its  wing  and  to  promote  the  use  of  our 
Conference  Center  at  Browns  Summit.  I  will 
look  forward  to  this.  While  I  will  miss  some 
aspects  of  being  Secretary  of  the  Diocese,  laying 
down  that  ministry  will  allow  me  to  work  more 
on  my  primary  responsibility  of  coordinating 
and  generating  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Youth  Commis- 
sion continues  to  flourish  under  the  direction  of 
Frances  Payne,  Youth  Coordinator,  and  the  Rev. 
David  Sweeney,  chair.  Even  in  this  year  of 
budget  constraints,  the  Department  of  Mission 
and  Outreach  and  Council  have  chosen  to  follow 
through  on  the  plan  to  make  the  Youth  Coordi- 
nator's position  Fulltime.  We  can  all  be  proud 
of  the  work  of  the  Youth  Commission. 

The  Education  and  Training  Commission  had 
another  busy  year  offering  several  workshops  as 
well  as  onsite  consultations  with  local  congrega- 
tions. Ms.  Betty  Johnson  will  be  leaving  the 
diocese,  having  completed  two  years  as  chair. 
As  you  will  note  in  their  report,  this  commission 
hosts  a  wide  variety  of  education  opportunities 
for  adults  and  on  behalf  of  children.  The  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Commission  was  able  to  in- 
tegrate the  Marriage  Commission  into  its  work, 
as  directed  by  the  last  Annual  Convention. 

The  Small  Church  Commission  continues 
under  the  able  and  nationally  known  small- 
church  expert,  the  Rev.  Harrison  Simons.  A 
variety  of  local  and  regional  programs  and 
workshops  were  participated  in  as  well  as  onsite 
visits  to  several  local  congregations.  Teams  to 
work  with  newly  formed  congregations  were 
continued  and  the  commission  served  as  council 
of  advice  to  the  bishop  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  small  churches.  The  commission  has  contin- 
ued its  custom  of  holding  meetings  in  the  local 
small  churches. 

The  Planned  Giving  Commission  was  guided 
for  the  first  part  of  the  year  by  the  Rev.  Glenn 
Busch  and  is  now  led  by  Mr.  Harvey  White. 
The  commission  produced  a  videotape  which  is 
available  to  show  and  may  be  obtained  from 
Diocesan  House  or  the  dean  of  each  convoca- 
tion. The  Rev.  Roy  Deidrick  is  the  Planned 
Giving  Officer  for  the  diocese.  He  wel-comes 
opportunities  to  talk  to  vestries,  coffee  classes 
and  individuals. 

The  Stewardship  Commission  has  completed 
its  year  and  has  seen  its  chair,  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Voorhees,  depart  for  the  Diocese  of  Ohio.  Fr. 
Voorhees  has  served  for  several  active  years  and 
is  missed.  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Burrill,  Dio- 
cese of  Rochester,  was  this  year's  Spring  Stew- 


ardship Conference  leader.  Several  congrega- 
tions were  guided  in  their  stewardship  and 
Every  Member  Canvass  efforts.  The  commis- 
sion struggled,  successfully,  to  integrate  the 
ministry  of  the  Land  Stewardship  Commission 
as  directed  by  the  1989  convention.  The  1990 
Spring  Stewardship  Conference  will  be  offered 
regionally  in  three  locations  in  the  diocese. 
There  will  be  a  fall  workshop  for  clergy  and 
laity  on  preaching  for  the  Every  Member  Can- 
vass and  a  winter  training  program  for  steward- 
ship consultant/trainers. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Kroohs  has  completed  another 
year  as  chair  of  theCommission  on  Evangelism. 
The  commission  has  devoted  much  time  this 
year  to  planning  for  the  Decade  of  Evangelism 
and  has  worked  through  workshops  and  directly 
with  congregations  to  leach  and  live  evangel- 
ism. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  this  year  to  live  at 
the  College  of  Preachers  for  five  weeks  as  a 
Fellow.  My  project  was  to  produce  a  collection 
of  stewardship  stories,  suitable  for  use  in  ste- 
wardship sermons  throughout  the  church  year 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  church's  lectionary. 
This  report  will  not  be  stretched  to  cover  the 
variety  of  other  small  projects  and  responsibili- 
ties, so  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  it  has  been 
a  rich,  rewarding  and  full  year.  It  continues  to 
be  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  you  all  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina. 

"And  now,  Father,  send  us  out  to  do  the  work 
you  have  given  us  to  do,  to  love  and  serve  you 
as  faithful  witnesses  of  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  Ven.  Neff  Powell 


RESOLUTIONS 


On  the  Repeal  of  Sales  Tax 
on  Food 

Whereas,  the  sales  tax  on  food  is  the  most 
regressive  of  all  taxes,  and 

Whereas,  the  sales  tax  on  food  places  an  unfair 
burden  on  those  families  of  lower  and  middle 
income  who  spend  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
dollar  on  food  and  the  food  tax  than  do  those  of 
upper  income,  and 

Whereas,  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  do  not  pay  this  tax,  and 

Whereas,  even  with  the  recent  reforms  there  are 
enough  tax  loopholes  and  inequities  in  our 
present  tax  structure,  which,  if  plugged  and 
equalized,  would  make  up  the  revenue  loss  from 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  food,  be  it 

Resolved  that  delegates  of  this  Convention  go 
on  record  (and  encourage  members  of  their 
congregations  likewise)  strongly  urging  their 
representatives  in  the  legislature  and  their  gov- 
ernor to  remove  the  sales  tax  on  food  for  home 
and  public  institution  consumption,  asking  them 
to  emphasize  equitable  treatment  and  target  lux- 
uries rather  than  necessities. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  D.  N.  Ferguson 


On  Ministering  to  Homosexuals 

Whereas,  the  69th  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church— July  1988— "Affirmed  the 
Biblical  and  traditional  teaching  on  chastity  and 
fidelity. ..And  in  that  context.. .strongly  urged 
each  Diocese  and  Congregation  to  provide 
opportunities  for  open  dialogue  on  human  sex- 
uality, in  which  we,  as  members  of  this  church. 


January  1990 


both  heterosexual  and  homosexual,  may  study, 
pray,  listen  to  and  share  our  convictions  and 
concerns."  And  the  Convention  also  stated, 
"that  the  accepted  sources  of  authority  for 
Christians,  namely  scripture,  tradition,  reason 
and  experience  supplemented  by  the  1976. .1988 
statements  from  General  Convention  on  human 
sexuality". ..and  other  church  and  scientific 
authorities. ..were  "commended  for  use  in  this 
dialogue,"  and 

Whereas,  the  173rd  Diocesan  Convention- 
January  1989— encouraged  all  Parishes  and 
Missions  to  participate  in.. .[this]  discussion  on 
human  sexuality,  using  only  the  resources  of  the 
Pastoral  Concerns  Committee  on  Homosexual- 
ity, and 

Whereas,  this  Pastoral  Concerns  Committee  is 
committed  to  Integrity  and  their  viewpoint  of 
the  homosexual  lifestyle,  it  gives  no  support  to 
those  who  want  to  come  out  of  the  homosexual 
lifestyle  or  to  those  who  have  already  done  so, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Pastoral  Concerns  Committee  is 
the  only  (authorized)  resource  on  human 
sexuality  in  this  diocese, 

Therefore,  be  rr  resolved,  that  the  Bishop  and 
the  Diocesan  Council  provide  the  means  by 
which  those  homosexuals  who  desire  to  leave 
that  lifestyle  and  those  who  already  have  left 
may  be  heard  and  ministered  to. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  D.  N.  Feguson 


On  Affirming  General 
Convention's  Deep  Convication 
on  the  Abortion  Issue 

Whereas  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  its  69th 
General  Convention,  in  July,  1988,  adopted  a 
resolution  concluding:  "We  believe  that  legisla- 
tion concerning  abortions  will  not  address  the 
root  of  the  problem.  We  therefore  express  our 
deep  conviction  that  any  proposed  legislation  on 
the  part  of  national  or  state  governments  regard- 
ing abortions  must  take  special  care  to  see  that 
individual  conscience  is  respected  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  individuals  to  reach  informed 
decisions  in  this  matter  is  acknowledged  and 
honored,"  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in 
Webster  vs.  Reproductive  Health  Services  has 
returned  to  the  States  the  decision  on  whether  to 
revoke  those  rights  of  Americans,  previously 
secured  in  Roe  vs.  Wade,  to  make  their  own  in- 
formed choices  regarding  abortion;  and 

Whereas  Episcopalians  have  traditionally 
upheld  the  value  of  economic  justice,  respect  for 
moral  and  religious  diversity  in  our  society  and 
freedom  from  government  interference  with 
personal  religious  principles;  and 

Whereas  any  changes  in  the  availability  of  safe 
and  legal  abortions  would  have  a  tragic  effect 
on  the  lives  of  many  women; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  affirms  its  support 
for  informed,  individual  freedom  of  choice  and 
the  continued  availability  in  North  Carolina  of 
safe  and  legal  abortion  services;  and 

Be  rr  further  resolved  that  North  Carolina's 
legislators  be  urgedto  oppose  any  new  laws 
which  impose  on  all  of  us  a  particular  religious 
doctrine  about  the  beginning  of  human  life; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  encourage  our 
legislators  to  continue  making  adequate  funding 


available  for  safe  and  legal  abortions  for  those 
who  cannot  otherwise  afford  them. 

Bett  Hargrave,  Commission  on  Women's  Issues 


On  Appointing  Youth  to 
Diocesan  Commissions 

Whereas  the  173rd  Convention  of  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  called  for  all  congregations  to 
"intentionally  include  their  young  people  in  all 
levels  of  congregational  life  and  in  the  full  life 
of  this  diocese,"  and 

Whereas  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  has 
created  several  commissions  to  deal  with  a  wide 
range  of  concerns,  many  of  which  affect  both 
adults  and  young  people, 

Therefore  be  rr  resolved  that  each  diocesan 
commission  include  at  least  one  young  person  in 
its  membership,  and 

Be  rr  further  resolved  that  commissions  may 
enlist  the  assistance  of  the  Commission  on 
Youth  in  appointing  young  people  to  their 
membership. 

The  Rev.  David  C.  Sweeney, 
For  the  Commission  on  Youth 


On  providing  Universal 
Health  Insurance 

Whereas:  Health  insurance  is  essential  to  the 
acquiring  of  proper  medical  treatment  for  most 
people, 

Whereas:  For  many  with  terminal  or  serious 
medical  conditions  health  insurance  is  impos- 
sible to  acquire, 

Whereas:  Press  reports  show  that  even  for  those 
people  covered  by  group  health  insurance,  the 
insurance  companies  often  rewrite  the  insurance 
policies  to  eliminate  the  group  coverage  or 
increase  the  costs  of  coverage  for  those  with 
terminal  or  serious  illness, 

Whereas:  Our  Lord  commanded  by  His  example 
and  teaching  that  we,  His  Body,  heal  the  sick, 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  1 74th  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  urges 
our  elected  representatives  tostudy  and  enact 
legislation  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
join  other  western  democracies  in  providing 
universal  health  insurance  in  accordance  with 
our  political  traditions. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  this  convention 
directs  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
to  appoint  a  committee  composed  of  clergy  and 
laypersons  representing  different  philosophical 
branches  of  the  church  to  study  and  report  to  the 
next  annual  convention  ways  to:  1.  Provide  the 
medical  services  of  Episcopal  doctors  for  those 
unable  to  pay  because  of  high  health  insurance 
costs,  and  2.  To  provide  with  church  monies 
financial  help  to  those  needing  medical  treat- 
ment but  who  have  been  priced  out  of  medical 
care  because  of  high  health  insurance  costs. 

John  C.  Boling  Jr. 

St.  Margaret's,  Charlotte 


On  the  Entertainment  Industry 
and  Faith  System 

Whereas:  The  national  media  of  motion  pictures 
and  television  regularly  treat  with  contempt  and 
ridicule  the  Christian  faith  and  the  most  sacred 


images  of  that  faith, 

Whereas:  The  national  media  of  motion  pictures 
and  television  routinely  present  a  non-Christian 
value  system  of  sexual  practice,  submission  to 
authority,  and  practice  of  violence, 

Whereas:  Several  national  studies  have  shown 
the  great  educational  impact  of  motion  picture 
and  television  in  shaping  the  values  of  our 
population,  particularly  the  values  of  our  young 
people. 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  1 74th  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  views 
with  alarm  the  anti-Christian  message  of  much 
of  the  entertainment  media. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  this  convention 
urges  the  entertainment  industry  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  effect  of  its  programming  content  on  the 
faith  system  of  its  audience. 

John  C.  Boling  Jr. 

St.  Margaret's,  Charlotte 


On  Gun  Control 

Whereas:  Guns  are  readily  available  to  large 
numbers  of  people  inthe  United  States, 

Whereas:  The  United  States  has  a  very  high 
incidence  of  crime  committed  by  the  use  of  a 
gun, 

Whereas:  The  United  States  has  one  of  the 
world's  highest  rate  of  murder  committed  by  the 
use  of  a  gun, 

Whereas:  The  United  States  is  being  flooded  by 
the  ownership  of  small  hand  guns  and  military 
weapons  designed  solely  to  kill  and  maim, 

Whereas:  Police  organizations  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  have  officially  called  for 
licensing  and  control  of  access  to  these  types  of 
weapons. 

Be  rr  resolved:  That  this  174th  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  sup- 
ports our  law  enforcement  agencies  in  their 
desire  to  control  access  to  weapons  with  no  le- 
gitimate sporting  purpose, 

Be  rr  further  resolved:  That  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  urges  legislation  to  limit  gun 
ownership  to  licensed  collectors  registered  as 
such  under  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
national  government, 


Be  rr  further  resolved:  That  any  national 
firearm  legislation  be  written  with  protections 
for  the  legitimate  hunting,  sportsman,  and 
collecting  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  Unite 
States, 

Be  rr  further  resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  mailed  to  each  national 
elected  official  from  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina. 


John  C.  Boling  Jr. 

St.  Margaret's,  Charlotte 


On  Studying  the  Funding 
of  the  Diocese 

Whereas,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Fund 
ing  of  the  Diocese,  appointed  by  the  conventi 
has  summarized  its  study  and  recommendatio 
in  a  "White  Paper"  for  consideration  by  this 
Convention  and  the  Vestries  of  our  serveral 
parishes; 

Whereas,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  needs  the  y« 
1990  to  receive  and  evaluate  the  responses  to 
our  study  before  making  recommendations  to 
this  Convention; 


Be  rr  resolved,  that  the  "White  Paper' '  be  dis  * 
tributed  to  the  delegates  of  the  Convention  of  U 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the  ves-  i; 
tries  of  our  parishes  for  study  and  written  re-  I  » 
sponses  in  early  1990; 

I' 
And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Ad  Hoc  i  « 
Committe  on  the  Funding  of  the  Diocese  be  a]  '  t; 
pointed  to  serve  for  another  year. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Parsley,  Chair 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Funding  of  the 

Diocese 

On  Continuing  the  North 
Carolina-Belize  Companion 
Diocese  Relationship 

Whereas  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  and  tl 
Diocese  of  Belize  have  been  in  a  companion 
diocese  relationship  for  six  years,  and 

Whereas  the  initial  period  for  such  a  relation-    ■ 
ship  is  three  years  with  the  renewal  of  anothei 
three-year  period  and  these  have  been  com-      i 
pleted,  and 
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Whereas  the  companion  diocese  relationship 
between  the  two  dioceses  has  been  mutually 
beneficial  and  has  afforded  each  the  opportunity 
to  share  and  witness  God's  love  in  a  "people  to 
people"  relationship,  and 

Whereas  the  Diocese  of  Belize  has  recently 
consecrated  Brother  Desmond  Smith  as  Bishop 
of  Belize  and  he  has  requested  the  relationship 
be  continued  for  another  three  years,  and 

Whereas  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina's 
Companion  Diocese  Commission  members  are 
excited  and  enthusiastic  about  continuing  the 
meaningful  relationship, 
Be  it  resolved  that  this  1 74th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  approve 
the  continuation  of  the  companion  diocese 
relationship  between  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Diocese  of  Belize  for  the  next 
three  years. 

Martha  B.  Alexander,  Chair 

The  Companion  Diocese  Commission 


On  Establishing  a  Special 
Offering  for  St.  John's  House 

Whereas  at  Bishop  Estill's  invitation,  St.  John's 
House,  Durham,  a  retreat  house  of  the  Society  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  was  established  in  this 
diocese  in  1983,  and 

Whereas  since  that  time  St.  John's  House  has 
provided  a  ministry  to  the  diocese  by  offering 
opportunities  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  its  people,  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  spiritual  resources 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  Mission  Statement  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
(adopted  at  the  170th  Convention)  and  by  a 
resolution  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  for  St. 
John's  House  (173rd  Convention),  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  God  is  providing, 
through  the  presence  of  St.  Johns  House,  a  rare 
opportunity  for  guidance  in  the  spiritual  lives  of 
the  people  of  the  Diocese,  and  that  God  is 
calling  the  diocese  to  support  the  work  of  the 
House  through  prayers,  encouragement,  and 
financial  contributions,  that  it  may  flourish  and 
continue  to  serve  here,  and 

Whereas,  at  present,  St.  John's  House  receives 
no  financial  support  from  the  diocese, 

Now,  therefore,  let  rr  be  resolved  that  the 
174th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  offering  for  the  support  of  the  ministry 
of  St.  John's  House,  to  be  received  annually  on 
the  First  Sunday  in  Lent  (1990:  March  4)  in 
each  parish  and  mission,  and  that  this  offering 
be  forwarded  to  St.  John's  House,  The  Society 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  702  West  Cobb 
Street,  Durham,  NC  27707. 

The  Rev.  Philip  R.  Byrum 
The  Rev.  Julie  C.  Clarkson 
The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Garner 


NOMINATIONS 


Diocesan  Council 

2  clergy  and  3  lay  to  be  elected  for  3 
year  terms 


Lay  Order: 

C.  Thomas  Fennimore.  City  or  town:  Char- 
lotte. Congregation:  Holy  Comforter.  Occupa- 
tion: Law  and  Loan  Administrator,  Manager  at 
NCNB.  How  long  confirmed:  7  years.  Congre- 
gational or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Vestry  1984-86  (Junior  Warden  1986);  Delegate 
to  Diocesan  Convention  (1985-90);  Trustee, 
Holy  Comforter  Episcopal  Church  Endowment 
1987-89  (Treasurer,  1987-89);  President  of 
Greater  Episcopal  Fellowship  of  Charlotte  1989 
(Vice-President  1988);  Lay  Warden  of  Charlotte 
Convocation  1987-89;  Department  of  Mission 
and  Outreach  1987-89.  Nominator:  G.  Kenneth 
G.  Henry. 


"B"Bertha  Holt.  City  or  town:  Burlington. 
Congregation:  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter. 
Occupation:  Legislator.  How  long  confirmed: 
61  years.  Congregational  or  diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  Vestry,  Senior  Warden;  Sunday 
School  Teacher;  Diocesan  Council,  2  terms; 
Standing  Committee.  Nominator:  The  Rev. 
David  R.  Williams 


Shara  Partin.  City  or  town:  Chapel  Hill.  Con- 
gregation: Church  of  the  Holy  Family.  Occupa- 
tion: Homemaker.  How  long  confirmed:  25 
years.  Congregational  or  diocesan  offices,  cur- 
rent or  past:  Triennial  Delegate,  Detroit,  ECW 
Diocese  of  NC;  Convention  Delegate,  Diocese 
of  NC;  Commission  on  Women's  Issues,  Dio- 
cese of  NC;  Vice-president,  Episcopal  Church- 
women,  Diocese  of  NC;  Vestry  member,  Church 
of  the  Holy  Family;  Liturgy  Committee,  Chp. 
Altar  Guild,  Sunday  School  teacher  and  Interim 
Supt.  Nominator:  Ralph  E.  Macy. 


Standing  Committee 

Two  clergy  and  one  lay  to  be  elected  for 
3  year  terms 

Lay  Order: 

Joseph  B.  Cheshire  Jr.  City  or  town:  Raleigh. 
Congregation:  Good  Shepherd.  Occupation: 
Attorney.  How  long  confirmed:  59  years.  Con- 
gregational or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Vestry-Secretary,  Senior  Warden;  Sunday 
School  Teacher;  Standing  Committee,  Secretary; 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese;  Deputy,  GeneralCon- 
vention  (  '82,  '85,  '88);  General  Convention 


committee  on  Constitution;  General  Convention 
Committee  on  Canons;  Search  Committee, 
Bishop  Coadjutor;  Board  of  Trustees,  St.  Augus- 
tine's College.  Nominator:  H.  Duke  Fentress. 


Dr.  Prezell  R.  Robinson.  City  or  town:  Raleigh. 
Congregation:  St.  Augustine's  Chapel.  Occupa- 
tion: President,  St.  Augustine's  College.  How 
long  confirmed:  41  years.  Congregational  or 
diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Lay  Reader, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Senior  Warden, 
Saint  Augustine's  Chapel;  Chairman,  the 
Episcopal  Church  Fund  Committee;  The  United 
Black  Episcopalians,  Financial  Consultant. 
Nominator:  Thelma  Roundtree. 


Thomas  Holmes  Well  man.  City  or  town: 
Roanoke  Rapids.  Congregation:  All  Saints. 
Occupation:  Attorney,  James,  Godwin,  Well- 
man,  White,  and  Stephenson.  How  long  con- 
firmed: 27  years.  Congregational  or  diocesan 
offices,  current  or  past:  Diocese— NC  Episcopal 
Church  Foundation  (1987-89),  Convention  Del- 
egate (1986-88);  Congregation- Vestry  (1980- 
82,  1985-87);  Senior  Warden  (1986-87);  Stew- 
ardship Chair  (1982);  Church  School  Teacher 
(1981-87);  Search  Committee  (1982,  1988). 
Nominator:  William  E.  Smyth. 


Clerical  Order: 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Kimbrough.  City  or  town: 
Chapel  Hill.  Position:  Rector,  Church  of  the 
Holy  Family.  Number  of  years  since  ordination: 
5.  Number  of  years  in  the  diocese:  5.  Diocesan 
offices,  current  or  past:  Commission  on  liturgy 
and  Music,  1985-;  Commission  on  Ecumenical 
Relations,  1987-;  Ecumenical  Officer  for  the 
Diocese;  Continuing  Education  Committee, 
1987-88;  Youth  Commission,  1986;  Nominating 
Committee  for  Suffragan  Bishop,  1989;  Deacon 
in  charge  and  vicar,  St.  David's,  Laurinburg, 
1985-89;  Rector,  Church  of  the  Holy  Family, 
1989-present.  Nominator:  The  Rev.  Virginia  N. 
Herring. 


The  Rev.  Douglas  E.  Renter.  City  or  town: 
Tarboro.  Position:  Rector,  Calvary  Church. 
Number  of  years  since  ordination:  15.  Number 
of  years  in  the  diocese:  12.5.  Diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  Committee  to  Nominate  a 
Suffragan  Bishop,  1989;  Diocesan  Council, 
1989-90;  North  Carolina  Episcopal  Clergy 
Ass'n  (President,  1987-89,  Vice  Pres.  1985-87); 
Commission  on  Ministry,  1985-89;  Committee 
on  the  State  of  the  Church,  1986;  Commission 
on  Stewardship,  1980-83;  Trustee,  Francis 
Murdock  Society,  1980-82;  Commission  on 
Ecumenical  Relations,  1978-80;  Bishop's  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Evangelism  and  Renewal, 
1979.  Nominator:  Joseph  S.  Ferrell. 


The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Sessum.  City  or  town: 
Concord.  Position:Rector,  All  Saints.  Number 
of  years  since  ordination:  18.Number  of  years  in 
the  diocese:  1 5.  Diocesan  offices,  current  or 
past:  Current:  Dean,  Charlotte  Convocation; 
Member,  Diocesan  Council  Mission  and  Out- 
reach Commission;  Deans  and  Wardens  Com- 
mittee of  the  Diocese;  Chairman,  New  Missions 
Committee  of  the  Greater  Episcopal  Fellowship, 
Charlotte;  Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Penick 
Home;  Member,  Ethics  Committee,  Penick 
Home;  Past:  1985  and  '88  General  Convention 
Deputy;  Member  and  President,  Standing  Com- 
mittee; Cursillo  Secretariat  Member;  Chairman, 
Communications  Commission  of  Diocese;  Dio- 
cesan Computer  Committee;  Diocesan  Council; 
The  Conference  Center  Board  of  Directors; 
Finance  Committee  of  Diocese;  Diocesan 
Education  and  Training  Committee;  Diocesan 


Young  Adult  Committee;  Executive  Committee, 
N.C.  Episcopal  Clergy  Association;  Coordina- 
tor, Diocesan  Summer  Christian  Education  Con- 
ference for  2  years;  Clergy  Conference  Planning 
Committee;  former  Diocesan  Convention  State 
of  the  Church  Committee,  Credentials  Commit- 
tee, and  Elections  Committee.  Nominator:  G. 
Kenneth  G.  Henry. 


The  Rev.  Meta  Louise  Turkelson  Ellington. 

City  or  town:  Raleigh.  Position:  Deacon,  St. 
Timothy's,  Raleigh.  Number  of  years  since 
ordination:  1 .  Number  of  years  in  the  diocese: 
38.  Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  None. 
Nominator:  The  Rev.  Keith  J.  Reeve. 


Deputy  to  General  Convention 

Four  deputies  and  four  alternates  to  be 
elected  in  each  order 

Lay  Order: 

John  C.  Boling  Jr.  City  or  town:  Charlotte. 
Congregation:  St.  Margaret's.  Occupation: 
Teacher.  How  long  confirmed:  25  years. 
Congregational  or  diocesan  offices,  current  or 
past:  delegate  to  Diocesan  Convention;  chair- 
man, Evangelism  Committee,  St.  John's, 
Charlotte;  lay  reader/chalice  bearer;  diocesan 
Committee  of  Evangelism  and  Renewal. 
Nominator:  A.D.N.  Ferguson. 


Joseph  B.  Cheshire  Jr.  City  or  Town:  Raleigh. 
Congregation:  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Occupation:  Attorney.  How  longconfirmed:  59 
years.  Congregational  or  diocesan  offices,  cur- 
rent or  past:  vestry  (secretary);  senior  warden; 
Sunday  School  teacher;  Standing  Committee 
(secretary);  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese;  deputy, 
General  Convention  (1982,  1985,  1988); 
General  Convention,  Committee  on  Constitution 
and  Committee  on  Canons;  Search  Committee, 
Bishop  Coadjutor;  Board  of  Trustees,  St. 
Augustine's  College.  Nominator:  Louis  C. 
Melcher,  Jr. 


Julia  Elsee.  City  or  Town:  Smithfield.  Congre- 
gation: St.  Paul's.  Occupation:  Homemaker. 
How  long  confirmed:  31  years.  Congregational 
or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  current 
congregational— ECW  president,  outreach 
committee  (chairman);  past  congregational- 
Sunday  School  teacher,  ECW  president,  vestry 
(junior  warden),  Every  Member  Canvass  (co- 
leader).  Benefit  Ball  (chairman  2  years);  current 
diocesan— member  of  Joint  Episcopal  Farm- 
worker Ministry  Committee;  past  diocesan— 
ECW  board  (2  terms),  as  secretary  of  Christian 
Social  Ministries  and  as  chairman  of  ECW 
Central  Convocation.  Nominator:  The  Rev. 
Robert  K.  Pierce 


Mrs.  Scott  Evans.  City  or  town:  Durham. 
Congregation:  St.  Stephen's.  Occupation:  — 
.How  long  confirmed:  45  years.  Congregational 
or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  National- 
Standing  committee  on  Human  Affairs;  Deputy, 
General  Convention  (3  terms);  chair,  General 
Convention  Committee  on  World  Missions; 
Coalition  for  Human  Needs;  Anglican  Council 
of  North  America  and  the  Caribbean;  chair  of 
ECW  Triennial;  Diocesan— Standing  Committee 
(2  terms);  Diocesan  Council  (2  terms);  CSM; 
Commission  on  Social  Responsibility  in  Invest- 
ing; chair,  Land  Stewardship  Council;  President, 
ECW;  Parish— Vestry,  Senior  Warden,  President 
of  ECW,  chair  of  Altar  Guild.  Nominator: 
Robert  C.  Johnson,  Jr. 
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"B"  Bertha  Holt.  City  or  town:  Burlington. 
Congregation:Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter. 
Occupation:Legislator.   How  long  confirmed:  61 
years.  Congregational  or  diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  vestry  (senior  warden);  Sunday 
School  teacher;  Diocesan  Council  (2  terms); 
Standing  Committee.  Nominator:  The  Rev. 
David  R.  Williams. 


Jane  Ruf Tin  House.  City  or  town:  Louisburg. 
Congregation:  St.  Paul's.  Occupation:  Retired. 
How  long  confirmed:  50  years.  Congregational 
or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  diocese- 
General  Convention  deputy  1988,  1985  (alter- 
nate); Diocesan  Council  (1986-88);  Records  and 
History  1987  (chair);  Property  Management 
1988;  Convocation  lay  warden  1 982-present; 
SmallChurch  Commission  1 980-present;  task 
forces  on  parish  and  mission  status,  funding 
budgets,  1990s  celebration,  bishop  nominating 
committee  (1979,1989);  Cursillo  secretariat  and 
weekend  rector,  parish— vestry  (2  terms), 
secretary,  senior  warden,  finance,  stewardship 
(chair),  parish  outreach  (chair),  parish  pastoral 
care  (chair),  ECW  president,  Sunday  School 
teacher,  EFM,  diocesan  convention  delegate  (1 1 
times).  Nominator:  The  Rev.  Timothy  E. 
Kimbrough. 


Letty  J.  Magdanz.  City  or  Town:  Raleigh. 
Congregation:  Christ  Church.  Occupation: 
C.P.A.,  Diocesan  Business  Administrator.  How 
long  confirmed:  21  years.  Congregational  or 
diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  EYC  advisor, 
Sunday  School  teacher,  choir,  parish  auditor. 
Nominator:  Louis  C.  Melcher  Jr. 


Dr.  Cecil  L.  Patterson.  City  or  Town:  Durham. 
Congregation:  St.  Titus.  Occupation:  Retired 
educator  (Vice  Chancellor  for  academic  affairs, 
NCCU-Durham).  How  long  confirmed:  38 
years.  Congregational  or  diocesan  offices,  cur- 
rent or  past:  senior  warden,  St.  Titus,  Durham; 
warden,  Durham  convocation;  member,  Small 
Church  Commission,  Continuing  Education 
Commission,  board  of  directors,  Thompson 
Children's  Home,  board  of  visitors,  Confer- 
ence Center.  Nominator:  C.  Thomas  Midyette 

m. 


Ann  Thompson.  City  or  Town:  Raleigh.  Con- 
gregation: St.  Mark's.  Occupation:  EFM  Men- 
tor. How  long  confirmed:  26  years.  Congre- 
gational or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
chairperson-designate,  Christian  Social  Min- 
istries Commission;  chair,  Peace  Initiatives 
Network;  member.  Pastoral  Concerns  on 
Homosexuality  Committee;  vestry,  St.  Mark's, 
Raleigh  (1983-86);  delegate  to  diocesan  con- 
vention (1984,  1986,  1987);  Parish  Life  Com- 
mission, St.  Mark's;  convener,  Raleigh  Episco- 
pal Peace  Fellowship.  Nominator:  William  S. 
Brettmann. 

Anne  Tomlinson.  City  or  Town:  Charlotte. 
Congregation:  Christ  Church.  How  long  con- 
firmed: 37  years.  Congregational  or  diocesan 
offices,  current  or  past:  deputy  to  General 
Convention  (1982,  1985,  1988);  member,  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  Program,  Budget  & 
Finance  of  the  General  Convention;  member, 
Nominating  Committee  for  Suffragan  Bishop 
(1989);  Diocesan  Council  (2  terms);  chairman, 
Department  of  Mission  and  Outreach  (1987, 
1988);  N.C.  Episcopal  Church  Foundation,  pre- 
sent; delegate  to  Diocesan  Convention;  former 
senior  warden,  Christ  Church.  Nominator:  E.  H. 
Hardison. 


Clerical  Order: 

The  Rev.  Blair  Both.  City  or  town:  Raleigh. 
Position:  Assistant.  Number  of  years  since  ordi- 
nation: 2  1/2.  Number  of  years  in  the  diocese:  3 
1 12.  Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Steward- 
ship Commission  member.  Central  America 
Task  Force  member.  Nominator:  Lawrence  K. 
Brown. 


The  Rev.  John  T.  Broome.  City  or  Town: 
Greensboro.  Position:  Rector,  Holy  Trinity. 
Number  of  years  since  ordination:  31 .  Number 
of  years  in  the  diocese:  17.  Diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  Diocesan  Council;  Worship  and 
Liturgy  Commission;  Education  and  Training 
Commission;  chair,  Committee  on  New 
Parishes;  president,  North  Carolina  Episcopal 
Clergy  Association;  twice  diocesan  delegate  to 
National  Network  of  Episcopal  Clergy  Asso- 
ciations; board  of  managers,  Thompson  Home; 
Commission  on  Marriage;  Urban  Task  Force; 
Commission  on  Ministry;  Cursillo,  Faith  Alive, 
Marriage  Encounter;  national  board,  Episcopal 
Marriage  Encounter;  Department  of  Mission  and 
Outreach;  Stewardship  Consultant;  chair,  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Diocese  Committee;  Stand- 
ing Committee;  Committee  on  Program  of  the 
Diocese;  deputy  to  General  Convention  (alter- 
nate); dean,  Greensboro  Convocation.  Nomina- 
tor: June  G.  Gregory. 


The  Rev.  Cyril  C.  Burke.  City  or  Town: 
Raleigh.  Position:  Vicar-Chaplain.  Number  of 
years  since  ordination:  25.  Number  of  years  in 
the  diocese:  6.  Diocesan  offices,  current  or 
past:  chairperson,  Commission  on  Ministry; 
former  trustee,  Francis  J.  Murdock  Memorial 
Society;  member,  Continuing  Education  Com- 
mittee; Ministry  in  Higher  Education  (ex 
officio);  Programs  of  the  Church.  Nominator: 
Dr.  Thelma  Roundtree. 


The  Rev.  Glenn  E.  Busch.  City  or  Town:  High 
Point.  Position:  Rector,  St.  Mary's.  Number  of 
years  since  ordination:  1 8.  Number  of  years  in 
the  diocese:  9.  Diocesan  offices,  current  or 
past:  Standing  Committee;  Diocesan  Council;  * 
dean,  Greensboro  Convocation;  president.  North 
Carolina  Episcopal  Clergy  Association;  chair- 
man, Stewardship  Commission;  chairman,  Plan- 
ned Giving  Commission;  Parish  Grants  Commit- 
tee; NC  2000  Committee;  chairman,  Committee 
on  the  Bishop's  Address.  Nominator:  The  Rev. 
Julie  Cuthbertson  Clarkson. 


The  Rev.  E.  Dudley  Colhoun  Jr.  City  or  town: 
Winston-Salem.  Position:  Rector,  St.  Paul's. 
Number  of  years  since  ordination:  36.   Number 
of  years  in  the  diocese:  28.  Diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  deputy  to  General  Convention 
(1988,  1982,  1976);  chairman,  N.  C.  2000 
Committee  (1983-86);  past  member  of  Standing 
Committee,  Diocesan  Council,  Penick  Home 
Board,  N.  C.  Clergy  Association  (president), 
Cursillo,  Faith  Alive.  Nominator:  Dalton  Ruffin. 


The  Ven.  Neff  Powell.  City  or  town:  Raleigh. 
Position:  Archdeacon  and  Deputy  for  Program, 
Secretary  of  the  Diocese.   Number  of  years 
since  ordination:  16.   Number  of  years  in  the 
diocese:  6.  Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
deputy  to  General  Convention  (1988);  Deputy 
for  Program  (1983-present);  Secretary  of  the 
Diocese  (1985-present);  North  Carolina 
Episcopal  Clergy  Association.  Nominator:  The 
Rev.  Janet  Watrous. 


The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Sessum.  City  or  town: 
Concord.  Position:  Rector,  All  Saints'  Parish. 
Number  of  years  since  ordination:  19.  Number 


of  years  in  the  diocese:  1 5.  Diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  current— dean,  Charlotte  Convo- 
cation; member,  Diocesan  Council  Mission  and 
Outreach  Commission;  Deans  and  Wardens 
Committee  of  the  Diocese;  chairman.  New 
Missions  Committee  of  the  Greater  Episcopal 
Fellowship,  Charlotte;  member,  board  of 
directors,  Penick  Home;  member,  Ethics 
Committee,  Penick  Home;  past— General 
Convention  Deputy  (1985,  1988);  member  and 
president,  Standing  Committee;  Cursillo 
Secretariat,  member;  chairman,  the  Conference 
Center  Board  of  Directors;  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Diocese;  Diocesan  Education  and 
Training  Committee;  Diocesan  Young  Adult 
Committee;  Executive  Committee,  N.C. 
Episcopal  Clergy  Association;  coordinator, 
Diocesan  Summer  Christian  Education 
Conference  (2  years);  Clergy  Conference  Plan- 
ning Committee;  State  of  the  Church  Commit- 
tee, Credentials  Committee  and  Elections  Com- 
mittee of  the  diocesan  convention.  Nominator: 
William  E.  McCrary 


David  Sweeney.  City  or  town:  Rockingham. 
Position:  Rector,  Messiah,  Rockingham,  and 
Vicar,  All  Saints',  Hamlet.  Number  of  years 
since  ordination:  5.  Number  of  years  in  the 
diocese:  5.  Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Youth  Commission  (1985-present);  Liturgy 
Commission  (1989-present);  Small  Church 
Commission  (1989-present);  Admission  of  New 
Congregations  (1 989-present);  Conference 
Center  Board  of  Directors  (1989-present). 
Nominator:  Jane  Ruffin  House. 


The  Rev.  Fred  Warnecke.  City  or  town: 
Greensboro.  Position:  Rector,  St.  Francis.  Num- 
ber of  years  since  ordination:  31.  Number  of 
years  in  the  diocese:  4.  Diocesan  offices, 
current  orpast:  N.C— ACTS  campaign,  first 
planning  group;  Constitution  and  Canons  Com- 
mittee; Dispatch  of  Business;  board  of  directors 
and  building  committee,  Conference  Center. 
Newark-deputy  to  General  Convention,  Com- 
mission on  Ministry,  Education  Commission, 
Provincial  Synod.  Nominator:  James  T  .Prevatt 
Jr. 


The  Rev.  Janet  C.  Watrous.  City  or  town: 
Raleigh.  Position:  Chaplain,  Saint  Mary's 
College.   Number  of  years  since  ordination:  12. 
Number  of  years  in  the  diocese:  5.  Diocesan 
offices,  current  or  past:  Commission  on 
Women's  Issues  (1986-88);  Commission  on 
Ministry  (1986-1989);  vice-president,  N.C. 


Episcopal  Clergy  Association  (1989);  dean, 
Raleigh  Convocation.  Nominator:  F.  Neff 
Powell. 


Huntington  Williams,  Jr.  City  or  town: 
Charlotte.  Position:  Rector,  St.  Peter's  Church. 
Number  of  years  since  ordination:  36.  Number 
of  years  in  the  diocese:  32.  Diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  Deputy  to  General  Convention 
(1988);  Standing  Committee  (3  terms);  Diocesan 
Council  (1  1/3  terms);  chairman,  Department  of 
Institutions;  Commission  on  Constitution  and 
Canons  (member  1 5  ye  s,  chairman  1 2  years); 
Diocesan  Consultant  Network  (16  years). 
Nominator:  Irma  R.  Hoffman 


Conference  Center  Board 

3  clergy  and  3  lay  to  be  elected  for  3 
year  terms.  One  clergy  to  be  elected  for 
one  year 

Lay  Order: 

Edward  K.  Crothcrs  Jr.  City  or  town:  Greens- 
boro. Congregation:  Holy  Trinity.  Occupation: 
Personnel  Director,  Bluebell  (retired).  How 
long  confirmed:  40+  years.  Congregational  or 
diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Chairman, 
Every  Member  Canvass;  advisor  to  Holy  Trinity 
Personnel  Committee;  executive  committee, 
vestry;  Holy  Trinity  Stewardship  Committee. 
Nominator:  Diocesan  Council. 


Rose  C.  Flannagan.  City  or  town:  Henderson. 
Congregation:  Holy  Innocents.  Occupation: 
Housewife.  How  long  confirmed:  40+  years. 
Congregational  or  diocesan  offices,  current  or 
past:  Standing  Committee  (1977-80);  Parish 
Grant  Committee  (1985-);  Diocesan  Council 
(1968-71,  73-76,  82-85);  President,  piocpsan,, 
ECW  (1973-76);  Deputy  toGeneral  Convention 
(1976-79).  Nominator:  Diocesan  Council. 


-Mary  V.  Harris.  City  or  town:  Chapel  Hill. 
Congregation:  Chapel  of  the  Cross.  Occupation: 
Housewife.  How  long  confirmed:  50+  years. 
Congregational  or  diocesan  offices,  current  or 
past:  UTO  Chairwoman  (1974-77),  Stewardship 
Committee  (1978),  State  of  Church  Chair 
(1978),  Diocesan  ECW  President  (1979-82), 
Delegate  to  Triennial  (1976-79),  Diocesan 
Council  (1979-82),  Synod  Delegate  (1979-81), 
Conference  Center  Board.  Nominator:  Diocesan 
Council 


Nancy  F.  LaRoche.  City  or  town:  Greensboro. 
Congregation:  St.  Andrew's.  Occupation:  N/A. 
How  long  confirmed:  30+  years.  Congrega- 
tional or  diocesan  offices,  current  orpast:  St. 
Andrew's  Vestry  (Junior  and  Senior  Warden); 
Stewardship  Chair,  ACTS  Lay  Chair;  St. 
Andrew's  Finance  Committee;  Greensboro 
Vestry /Clergy  Committee;  St.  Andrew's 
President  ECW;  Altar  Guild.  Nominator:  G. 
William  Poulos. 

Clerical  Order: 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Brown.  City  or  town: 
Raleigh.  Position:  Rector,  St.  Michael's.  Num- 
ber of  years  since  ordination:  21 .  Number  of 
years  in  the  diocese:  17.  Diocesan  offices,  cur- 
rent or  past:  Conference  Center  Board,  Compan- 
ion Diocese  Commission.  Nominator:  Diocesan 
Council. 
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______ 


The  Rev.  Harrison  T.  Simons.  City  or  town: 
Oxford.  Position:  Rector,  St.  Stephen's,  Vicar, 
St.  Cyprian's.  Number  of  years  since  ordina- 
tion: 27.  Number  of  years  in  the  diocese:  19. 
Diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Education  and 
Training  Commission,  1971-87  (Chairman, 
1975-87);  Committee  on  Historical  St.  John's, 
Williamsboro  (1974-);  President,  N.C.  Clergy 
Association  (1975);  Diocesan  Council  (1976- 
78);  Small  Church  Committee,  1979-  (Chairman 
1980-);  Manager,  Education/Liturgy  Resources; 
Coordinator,  Province  IV,  1981-83;  Conference 
Center  Board,  1982-85,  87-.  Nominator:  Dioce- 
san Council 


The  Rev.  William  E.  Smyth.  City  or  town: 
Roanoke  Rapids.  Position:  Rector,  All  Saints 
Church.  Number  of  years  since  ordination:  9. 
Number  of  years  in  the  diocese:  9.  Diocesan 
offices,  current  or  past:  Clergy  Deployment 
Officer,  Parish  Grant  Chairman,  ACTS 
committee.  Conference  Center  Board,  Dean  of 
Convocation.  Nominator:  Diocesan  Council. 


The  Rev.  Frederick  Warnecke.  City  or  town: 
Greensboro.  Position:  Rector,  St.  Francis. 
Number  of  years  since  ordination:  31.  Number 
of  years  in  the  diocese:  5.  Diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  Conference  Center  Board 
(Building  Committee  Chairman,  Administration 
Committee);  Commission  on  Constitution  and 
Canons;  ACTS  campaign  committee.  Nomina- 
tor: Diocesan  Council. 


Penick  Home  Board  of  Directors 

10  clergy  and  lay  persons  to  be  elected 
Lay  Order: 

Howard  Broughton.  City  or  town:  Southern 
Pines.  Congregation:  Emmanuel.  Occupation: 
Lawyer.  How  long  confirmed:  40+.  Congrega- 
tional or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Penick  Home  Board  of  Directors  10+  years. 
Nominator:  Mark  House. 


Robert  Darst.  City  or  town:  Greensboro.  Con- 
gregation: Holy  Trinity.  Occupation:  Internal 
Auditor,  Burlington  Mills.  How  long  con- 
firmed: 41  years.  Congregational  or  diocesan 
offices,  current  or  past:  Penick  Home  Board  10+ 
years;Chmn  Building  Committee-Conference 
Center  Addition;  committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Church  (1985);  President-Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Penick  Home;  Delegate  to  Diocesan 
Convention;  Senior  Warden  twice  in  the  past  at 
Holy  Trinity;  Board  of  Directors-Conference 
Center.  Nominator:  Mark  House. 


Mahlon  DcLoatch,  Jr.  City  ot  town:  Tarboro. 
Congregation:  Calvary. Occupation:  Banker. 
How  long  confirmed:  32  years.  Congregational 
or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past:  Penick 
Home  Board  of  Directors  10+  years;  Vestry 
three  terms,  Calvary,  Tarboro;  Senior  Warden- 
Twicc;  Layrcadcr  and  Chalice  Bearer;  Choir; 
Chairman-Finance  Committee  Calvary,  Tarboro; 
Diocesan  Council  (Department  of  Business  and 
Finance).  Nominator:  Mark  House. 


Dr.  William  E.  Easterling.  City  or  town: 
Chapel  Hill.  Congregation:  Chapel  of  the  Cross. 
Occupation:  Physician-Professor  of  Medicine, 
UNC-CH  School  of  Medicine.  How  long  con- 
firmed: 31  years.  Congregational  or  diocesan 
offices,  current  or  past:  Penick  Home  Board  of 
Directors  10+  years;  Senior  Warden-Holy 
Family-Twice;  Junior  Warden-Holy  Family; 
Three  terms  on  the  Vestry,  Holy  Family;  Board 


of  Visitors— Conference  Center.  Nominator: 
Mark  House. 


Mrs.  Dot  Latham.  City  or  town:  Greensboro. 
Congregation:  Holy  Trinity.  Occupation:  Direc- 
tor of  Ministry  to  the  Aging  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  How  long  confirmed:  50+  years.  Con- 
gregational or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Diocesan  Commission  on  Aging,  5  years  (chair 
2  years);  Member,  Christian  Social  Ministries 
Commission  of  the  Diocese;  past— 2  terms  on 
Vestry  at  Holy  Trinity;  Sunday  School  teacher 
22  years;  Delegate  to  Diocesan  Convention- 
several  times;  present-Lay  Eucharistic  Minister. 
Nominator:  The  Rev.  Mark  House 


Alfred  Purrington  III.  City  or  town:  Raleigh. 
Congregation:  Christ  Church.  Occupation: 
Attorney.  How  long  confirmed:  40+  years. 
Congregational  or  diocesan  offices,  current  or 
past:  At  Christ  Church— Vestry,  Sr.  Warden,  Jr. 
Warden,  Clerk;  Diocesan  Offices— Diocesan 
Council  (1978-80);  Standing  Committee  (1981- 
83);  Conference  Center  Board  (1981-84);  Chair- 
man, ACTS  Campaign  (1987-88).  Nominator: 
The  Rev.  Mark  House. 


Lawrence  G.  Reid.  City  or  town:  Winston- 
Salem.  Congregation:  St.  Paul's.  Occupation: 
Health  Care  Manufacturer.  How  long  con- 
firmed: 60  years.  Congregational  or  diocesan 
offices,  current  or  past:  Penick  Home  Board 
of  Directors  10+  years;  past  member  of  Ves- 
try; past  Senior  Warden.  Nominator:  Mark 
House. 

Dalton  D.  Ruffln.  City  or  town:  Winston- 
Salem.  Congregation:St.  Paul's.  Occupation: 
Banker.  How  long  confirmed:  30+  years.  Con- 
gregational or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Penick  Home  Board  of  Directors  10+  years. 
Nominator:  Mark  House. 


Mrs.  Marian  Safriet.  City  or  town:  Reidsville. 
Congregation:  St.  Thomas.  Occupation:  Semi- 
retired.  How  long  confirmed:  32  years.  Con- 
gregational or  diocesan  offices,  current  or  past: 
Parish— past  Senior  Warden;  past  President, 
ECW;  past  Delegate  to  Diocesan  Convention; 
past  Treasurer  of  St.  Thomas  (2  terms);  Diocese- 
-past  Chair,  ECW  Greensboro  Convocation; 
Treasurer,  ECW.  Nominator:  The  Rev.  Mark 
House. 


Clerical  Order: 

The  Rev.  Louis  C.  Melcher,  Jr.  City  or  town: 
Raleigh.  Position:Rector,  Good  Shepherd. 
Number  of  years  since  ordination:  35.  Number 
of  years  in  the  diocese:  25.  Diocesan  offices, 
current  or  past:  Standing  Committee-President; 
Penick  Home  Board  of  Directors;  Diocesan 
Council;  Dean,  Central  Convocation;  Budget 
Officer,  Small  Church  committee;  Murdock 
Memorial  Trustee;  Ecumenical  Officer.  Nom- 
inator: The  Rev.  Mark  House. 


Trustees  of  the  University 
of  the  South 

One  lay  person  to  be  elected  for  a  3  year 
term 

Lay  Order: 

Dr.  Edward  McCrady.  City  or  town:  Greens- 
boro. Congregation:  St.  Franics.  Occupation: 
Professor  of  Biology,  UNC-G.  How  long  con- 
firmed: 43  years.  Congregational  or  diocesan 
offices,  current  or  past:  Diocese— Commission 
on  Ministry,  ACTS  campaign  convocation 
leadership,  delegate  to  convention,  Trustee  of 
the  University  of  the  South;  Congregation- 
Senior  Warden,  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  Nominator: 
The  Rev.  Fred  Warnecke 


SCHEDULE 


Thursday,  January  25 

2  pm  -  9  pm 

Registration  of  clergy,  delegates  and  guests 
Pre-Convention  Fover 

2  pm 

Exhibitor  Registration 
Governor's  Ballroom  Foyer 

2  pm 

Exhibits  and  bookstore  open 
Governor's  Ballroom 


7  pm 

Evensong  and  bishop's  address 
Carolina  Ballroom 

9:30  pm 

Hearings 

Social  Concerns  -  Mecklenburg  I 

Faith  and  Morals  -  Carolina  A 

National  and  International  Affairs  -  Cardinal  I 

Adminstration  of  the  Diocese  -  Cardinal  II 

Programs  of  the  Churches  -  Cardinal  III 


Friday,  January  26 
7  am  -  8  am 

Meet  the  Candidates  Coffee 
Pre-Convention  Foyer 

7  am  -  5  pm 

Registration  of  delegates,  visitors  and  exhibitors 
Pre-Convention  Foyer 

8:00  am  - 11:30  am 

Holy  Eucharist,  election  of  suffrgan  bishop, 
business  session 
Carolina  Ballroom 

11:15  am 

Noonday  prayers 
Carolina  Ballroom 

7  am  -  9  pm 

Exhibits  and  bookstore  open 
Governor's  Ballroom 

11:30  am  - 12:45  pm 

3rd  Annual  Hunger  Luncheon 
Christ  Church/Parish  Hall 

1  pm  -  4:30  pm 

Afternoon  business  session,  Evening  Prayers, 
recess  convention 
Carolina  Ballroom 

4  pm 

Clergy  spouse  reception 
Fourth  Ward  Historic  District 

7:30  pm 

Banquet/Dancing  to  the  Steve  Cunningham  Trio 
Carolina  Ballroom 


Saturday,  January  27 
8  am  - 11  am 

Morning  prayers,  business  session 
Carolina  Ballroom 

7  am  -  3  pm 

Exhibits  and  bookstore  open 
Governor's  Ballroom 

11:30  am 

Noonday  Prayers  and  adjourn  for  lunch 
Carolina  Ballroom 

12:30  pm 

Afternoon  business  session 
Carolina  Ballroom 

Prayer  room  is  located  in  Cardinal  III 


Drawings  by  Robert  W.  Estill 
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Suffragan  /  from  page  1 

Ministries  and  currently  serve  on  the 
Standing  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  Canons  and  co-chair 
the  Task  Force  on  Human  Sexuality.  I 
have  been  on  the  boards  of  the  Wash- 
ington Episcopal  Clergy  Association 
and  the  board  of  the  Alumni/Alumnae 
Association  of  the  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  and  have  read  General  Ordi- 
nation Exams  for  the  national  church. 

I  like  to  preach,  to  preside  at  wor- 
ship, to  use  my  administrative  skills, 
to  teach,  and  to  be  with  people  in   . 
times  of  crisis.  I  like  to  read  and  I  am 
trying  to  like  to  exercise.  I  love  to 
laugh. 

If  I  were  chosen  suffragan  bishop  I 
would  be  interested  in  getting  to  know 
the  people  of  the  diocese  and  learning 
about  the  issues  and  concerns  of  both 
clergy  and  laity.  One  of  the  things  that 
makes  this  particular  ministry  appeal- 
ing to  me  is  Bishop  Estill's  collegial 
style  of  working  with  his  suffragan.  In 
November,  when  we  met,  he  said  it 
was  his  intention  to  assign  work  to  the 
suffragan  based  on  an  assessment  of 
that  person's  gifts  and  skills  in  relation 
to  his.  I  appreciate  that  consideration. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Lewis 

I  am  a  cradle  Episcopalian,  having 
grown  up  in  St.  Philip's  Parish,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  I  went  the  "route"  of  acolyte, 
president  of  the  YPF,  and  the  other 
youth  ministry  activities  which  the 
parish  and  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island 
provided.  One  of  my  early  mentors  in 
the  faith  was  my  rector,  Richard  B. 
Martin,  now  bishop  suffragan  retired 
of  Long  Island.  It  was  the  clergy  and 
people  of  this  parish  who  first  nur- 
tured my  vocation  to  the  priesthood. 
After  graduation  from  McGill  Univer- 


sity in  Montreal,  I  worked  as  a  social 
worker  in  New  York  for  a  year  before 
entering  seminary.  During  my  middler 
year  in  seminary,  I  married  Claudette 
Richards.  We  have  one  son,  Justin 
Craig,  a  student  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  N.H. 

I  feel  especially  blessed  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  exercising  my 
ministry  in  a  variety  of  settings— as  an 
overseas  missionary  in  the  Diocese  of 
Honduras;  as  an  assistant  at  a  parish 
in  Cambridge,  England;  as  the  rector 
of  an  urban  parish  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  as  a  teacher  at  an  Anglican 
seminary  in  Zaire;  and  most  recently, 
as  a  member  of  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
staff  in  New  York.  I  have  visited 
many  parts  of  the  Anglican  Commu- 
nion and  have  been  an  observer  at  the 
Lambeth  Conference.  In  an  age  when 
the  church  must  "think  globally  and 
act  locally;"  and  at  a  time  when  all  of 
the  churches  within  Anglicanism  face 
similar  challenges,  I  believe  that  such 
a  breadth  of  experience  would  enable 
me  to  better  function  as  a  bishop. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties," 
according  to  the  words  of  an  old 
hymn.  In  terms  of  what  I  would  do  as 
suffragan,  I  think  I  would  first  like  to 
learn.  I  would  count  it  as  a  singular 
privilege  to  be  able  to  learn  a  great 
deal  from  Bishop  Estill,  who  is  held  in 
high  esteem  throughout  the  church.  I 
would  also  look  forward  to  learning 
from  the  clergy  and  people  of  the 
diocese,  as  together  we  explore  what 
would  be  the  priorities  for  our  mutual 
ministry.  Secondly,  I  would  like  to  col- 
laborate with  the  bishop,  the  diocesan 
staff,  committees  and  commissions, 
that  together  we  may  carry  out  the 
mission  of  the  diocese;  and  lastly,  I 
would  like  to  serve  all  the  people  of 
the  diocese— as  a  teacher,  preacher, 


pastor,  reconciler  and  administrator; 
and  I  believe  that  God  has  endowed 
me  with  the  skills  and  experiences  I 
would  need  to  tackle  thse  awesome, 
but  joyful  responsibilities. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  May 

I  was  not  ordained  until  I  was  33, 
married  and  had  two  children.  I  had 
served  in  the  army,  worked  my  way 
through  college  and  law  school  as  a 
television  news  reporter  and  practiced 
law  before  finally  being  able  to  res- 
pond to  the  call  of  the  priesthood.  I 
have  never  regretted  that  decision  or 
looked  back  wondering  "what  if.  .  ." 
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Perhaps  because  of  this  foundation,  I. 
have  never  had  a  crisis  of  faith  or  a 
questioning  of  my  vocation. 

My  approach  has  been  to  utilize  my 
abilities  and  develop  competencies  by 
seeking  new  challenges.  Moving  across  ! 
the  country  to  very  different  situations 
is  stressful,  but  the  rewards  of  the 
varied  experiences  more  than  compen- 
sate. I  have  ministered  in  a  small, 
rural  church.  I  served  a  congregation 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  near  two  naval  air 
stations  during  the  height  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. For  10  years  I  served  on  the  ex- 
ecutive staff  as  a  corporate  officer  at 
Trinity  Church,  New  York  City.  At  the 
same  time,  I  was  directly  responsible 
for  running  a  multi-racial  staff  minis- 
tering to  a  well-integrated  congregation 
with  a  program  budget  in  the  millions 
of  dollars.  From  serving  on  major 
boards  to  overseeing  regularly  a  home- 
less shelter  all  night,  it  was  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  full  meaning  of 
ministry  in  a  way  that  few  can  experi- 
ence. At  present,  the  multiple  tasks  of 
a  large  parish  with  a  special  ministry 
to  tourists  has  further  expanded  my 
horizons. 

I  enjoy  working  with  people,  visual- 
izing new  programs  and  motivating  lay 
leaders  so  that  such  programs  expand 
and  congregations  grow  spiritually  as 
well  as  numerically.  I  have  always 
stressed  preaching  the  Good  News  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  meeting  the  needs  of 
each  particular  congregation.  I  have 
developed  Christian  Education— espe- 
cially for  adults,  pastoral  care,  youth 
work,  and  stewardship  in  the  churches 
I  have  served.  These  congregations 
have  all  grown  at  least  10%  per  year. 
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In  addition  to  applying  one's  ex- 
perience and  capabilities,  I  see  the  role 
of  a  bishop  as  a  spiritual  leader  and 
the  place  of  the  diocese  as  a  resource 
for  congregations  to  provide  a  struc- 
ture for  ministry  unmatched  by  other 
denominations.  I  feel  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  uniquely  situated  to  reach 
out  to  people  who  are  searching  for 
meaning  and  values.  The  Decade  of 
Evangelism  is  well-timed,  and  our 
bishops  need  to  supply  inspirational 
motivation  to  reach  out  in  Christ's 
name. 


What  do  you  think  are  the  major 
issues  facing  the  Episcopal  Church 
today? 

The  Rev.  Ms.  Dixon 

I  think  the  major  issue  facing  the 
church— any  church— today  is  how  to 
live  the  Gospel  in  a  starving  and  lone- 
ly world.  I  believe  that  people  are  in- 
nately good,  created  in  the  image  of 
God  and  that  we  yearn  for  union  and 
reconciliation  with  the  Creator.  I  also 


lize.  We  have  sadly  learned,  however, 
that  the  faithful  and  the  not-so-faithful, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have  beat  a 
path  to  the  exit  doors.  Because  such 
persons  have  for  the  most  part  "fled," 
or  at  least  "voted  with  their  pocket- 
books"  over  "internal"  issues,  it  should 
also  be  clear  that  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site to  evangelism  is  getting  our  own 
house  in  inroder.  Stewardship  of  our 
resources,  and  a  commitment  to  the 
disenfranchised  in  our  midst  must  de- 
mand our  immediate  attention.  Until, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  inaugural  address,  "there  are 
no  outcasts"— either  within  the  bosom 
of  the  church  family  or  in  the  wider 
society  which  we  are  called  to  serve— 
the  Church  still  has  its  work  clearly 
cut  out. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  May 

Of  course,  the  problems  of  racism, 
sexism  and  classism  are  still  with  us. 
The  issues  of  peace  and  justice,  drugs 
and  crime,  ethics  and  morals  all  must 
continue  to  be  addressed  by  our  church. 
I  hope  that  some  of  the  divisive  issues 


believe  there  is  a  great  moral  loneli- 
ness in  this  country  and  that  one  of 
the  tasks  of  the  church  is  to  help  peo- 
ple to  be  their  sisters'  and  brothers' 
keepers.  God's  saving  act  in  Jesus 
Christ  assured  our  salvation:  we  need 
to  believe  that  and  we  need  to  be  in 
the  world  making  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  each  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Lewis 

As  we  enter  the  Decade  of  Evangelism, 
it  is  clear  that  as  a  church  we  must  be 
responsive  to  the  biblical  imperative  to 
bring  others  under  the  gracious  rule  of 
our  savior  Jesus  Christ.  I  believe  that 
as  Episcopalians  we  have,  historically, 
been  guilty  of  a  particular  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sin  of  pride,  which  has 
made  us  believe  that  those  with  good 
sense  and  good  taste  would  "naturally" 
find  their  way  to  our  doors,  and  that 
therefore,  there  was  no  need  to  evange- 


such  as,  prayer  book  and  hymnal  revi- 
sion, ordination  of  women,  and  con- 
troversial social  actions  are  now 
behind  us. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  the  struc- 
ture, theology,  liturgy,  music,  and 
catholic  and  protestant  heritage  to  ap- 
peal to  the  unchurched.  The  issues 
that  have  kept  us  focused  inward  are 
really  15  years  behind  us.  From  my 
congregation,  which  has  its  share  of 
members  who  have  resisted  change,  I 
find  a  wonderful  willingness  to  accept 
and  get  on  with  ministry.  If  people  are 
looking  out  and  forward,  the  positive 
results  diminish  the  negative  feelings. 

The  issues  I  am  addressing  at  Bruton 
Parish  are:  Stewardship— year-round, 
total  involvement  of  time  and  talents 
and  tithing;  Christian  Education— at- 
tractive classes  for  children,  stimula- 
ting Christ-centered  adult  programs; 
Youth  Work— involving  junior  and 
senior  high  youngsters  with  a  special 


emphasis  on  our  nearby  college  and 
the  'twenty  something'  group;  Pastoral 
Care— ministering  through  laity  to 
those  being  married,  at  the  time  of 
baptism,  at  times  of  crisis  and  to  the 
ill  and  shut-ins;  Outreach— through  a 
lay-administered  grants  program  and 
'hands  on'  projects;  Evangelism— attrac- 
ting, welcoming,  incorporating  and  ac- 
tivating newcomers;  Christian  Com- 
munity—developing a  worshiping,  car- 
ing community  of  believers;  Long 
Range  Planning— to  formalize  our  mis- 
sion statement  with  objectives  and 
strategies  to  implement  them.  When 
all  of  these  are  running  smoothly,  I  am 
sure  we  will  come  up  with  more  ways 
to  live  the  Gospel. 

For  most  parishes,  I  feel  that  putting 
the  Gospel  into  practice  is  the  issue 
facing  our  church.  To  function  as 
Christ's  body,  each  congregation  must 
be  centered  in  the  love  of  Jesus.  Trea- 
suring the  past,  we  focus  on  the  pre- 
sent and  look  to  the  future.  Now  is  the 
time  for  our  church  to  come  alive. 


Statement  of  The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams 

Being  elected  our  suffragan  bishop 
could  be  a  way  of  returning  to  the  dio- 
cese some  of  the  many  things  that  I 
have  received  during  the  33  years  of 
my  ministry  here.  That  kind  of  recip- 
rocity feels  good  to  me. 

When  I  came  to  be  rector  of  St. 
Timothy's,  Winston-Salem,  from  being 
an  assistant  in  a  Maryland,  and  then 
in  a  New  York  City  parish,  I  had  a 
friend  in  Bishop  Baker  who  had  sug- 
gested that  I  come.  As  rector  of  my 
parish  in  Baltimore,  he  had  encourag- 
ed me  to  enter  seminary.  My  growing 
appreciation  for  this  diocese  initially 
flowed  from  my  affection  for  him. 

During  the  seven  years  I  spent  at  St. 
Timothy's,  my  focus  was  on  develop- 
ing its  young  parish  life  and  my  own 


young  family's  life.  Both  were  remark- 
ably patient  with  this  rector/father 
who  had  so  much  to  learn. 

My  26  years  at  St.  Peter's,  Charlotte, 
have  largely  been  spent  being  pastoral 
while  dealing  with  change  and  devel- 
oping lay  leadership.  The  old  parish  in 
a  rapidly  changing  city  became  deseg- 
regated in  the  early  '60s.  Its  geographi- 
cally scattered  membership  maintains 
and  rediscovers  its  common  loyalty 
through  community-building  annual 
weekends  at  Kanuga,  through  their 
sense  of  need  for  each  other  (even 
when  they  disagree)  and  through  min- 
istries of  local  outreach.  Signs  of  the 
exciting  ministry  that  we've  shared  are 
evident  in  a  no-longer-resisted  Prayer 
Book  and  in  our  soup  kitchen,  begun  a 
decade  ago 

My  diocesan  involvements  have  in- 
cluded my  ubiquitous  association  with  ' 
Constitution  and  Canons,  service  on 
the  Diocesan  Council  and  Standing 
Committee,  as  deputy  to  General 
Convention  and  membership  in  the 
Diocesan  Consultant  Network.  In  the 
community,  I've  worked  with  human 
service  agencies  and,  trying  to  link 
needs  with  resources,  have  helped  es- 
tablish local  Planned  Parenthood  and 
Hospice  units. 

Since  we  live  in  times  of  increasing 
skepticism  of  many  institutionalized  ef- 
forts, a  major  issue  that  faces  us  in  this 
diocese  is  the  building  of  confidence 
that  our  diocesan  goals  and  programs 
are  coherent,  worthwhile  and  effec- 
tive. Congregations  must  know  of 
them  and  believe  in  them  since  they 
pay  for  them.  It  is  exciting  to  hope  for 
some  share  in  improving  the  evalua- 
tion, management  and  communication 
of  our  best  efforts  so  that  any  skep- 
ticism may  be  transformed  into  the 
confidence  that  we  need. 

The  Rev.  Huntington  Williams  Jr. 
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Church  workers  freed 


Episcopal  News  Service— Seven  Epis- 
copal church  workers,  seized  in  a  pre- 
dawn raid  on  Nov.  20  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in 
central  San  Salvador,  were  released  on 
Jan.  5  by  order  of  a  judge  Julio  Castro 
Ramirez,  whose  brother  is  a  promi- 
nent leader  of  the  antigovernment 
guerrilla  forces,  is  still  being  detained. 

The  murder  of  six  Jesuit  priests  and 
raids  on  a  number  of  church  facilities 
set  off  a  firestorm  of  protest  by  inter- 
national church  leaders  who  see  the 
actions  as  part  of  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign of  terror  against  churches  as 
they  try  to  help  Salvadorans  caught  in 
the  crossfire  of  a  decade  of  civil  war. 
In  a  Nov.  29  statement,  the  leaders  of 
a  dozen  U.S.  churches  expressed  "out- 
rage over  the  deliberate  and  calculated 
campaign  by  government  forces  in  El 
Salvador  to  intimidate  and  harass  the 
churches."  The  church  leaders  began  a 
campaign  of  their  own— to  press  U.S. 
and  Salvadoran  government  officials 
for  an  end  to  the  harassment. 

On  Dec.  5,  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
L.  Browning  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
sent  four  of  his  bishops  to  meet  with 
the  U.S.  ambassador  and  Salvadoran 
government  leaders,  including  Presi- 
dent Alfredo  Cristiani,  seeking  the 
release  of  all  church  workers.  A  few 
weeks  later  a  delegation  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  also  met 
with  government  leaders  to  underscore 
international  concerns  for  the  safety  of 
the  church  workers.  Both  delegations 


expressed  special  concern  for  the  Rev. 
Luis  Serrano,  rector  of  St.  John  Church 
and  head  of  CREDHO,  the  social  ser- 
vice agency  of  the  Diocese  of  El  Salva- 
dor, which  is  part  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  USA.  Serrano  had  been 
officially  charged  with  covering  up 


guerrilla  activity  on  the  grounds  of  the 
church. 

In  a  statement  following  the  release 
of  the  church  workers,  Browning  said, 
"The  agonizing  period  of  waiting  is 
finally  ending."  He  praised  all  those 
who  had  worked  for  the  release  and 


The  Rev.  Luis  Serrano  (left)  rector  of  St.  John  Evangelist  Church  In  8an  Salvador,  was 
ralaasad  aftar  alx  waoks  In  detention.  Ha  Is  shown  In  1987  photo  consulting  with  tha  Rov. 
vritorlano  Jlmeno,  archdeacon  of  tha  dlocase,  who  wont  to  tha  prison  whan  ha  received 
the  court  order  for  Serrano's  release. 


said  the  diocesan  lawyer  would  con- 
tinue efforts  for  release  of  Castro. 
Browning  added  that  the  crisis  in  Cen- 
tral America  continues,  and  he  repeat- 
ed his  call  for  "a  complete  reassess- 
ment of  our  government's  policy  in 
Latin  America"  and  said  the  church 
should  lift  up  the  "deep  moral  issues 
involved"  in  such  a  process. 

Bishop  William  Frey  of  Colorado,  one 
of  the  four  bishops  sent  by  Browning 
to  El  Salvador,  said  he  was  convinced 
the  trip  was  helpful  in  gaining  the  re- 
lease of  the  church  workers.  He  called 
the  release  "a  great  Epiphany  present," 
referring  to  the  Christian  celebration  of 
the  twelfth  day  of  Christmas  when 
Jesus  was  revealed  as  the  Christ  to  the 
Magi. 

The  Rev.  Ricardo  Potter,  the  Episco- 
pal Church's  partnership  officer  for 
Latin  America,  said  the  seven  church 
workers  faced  their  release  "with  mix- 
ed feelings.  They  were  happy  but  still 
frightened  about  their  safety."  Potter 
said  no  conditions  were  placed  on 
their  release  and  everyone  "seemed  to 
be  in  good  health." 

The  Spanish  ambassador  to  El 
Salvador  "played  a  key  role  in  the 
release,  as  he  did  earlier  with  some 
Spanish  detainees  who  were  working 
with  the  Lutheran  Church  in  El  Sal- 
vador," Potter  added.  The  ambassador 
accompanied  diocesan  officials  when 
they  went  to  the  prison  at  Santa  Ana 
to  present  the  court  order  for  the 
release.  • 


Letters 


Disputes  letter  on  Crossroads 

The  letter  of  the  Rev.  Bill  Coolidge 
in  your  Nov./Dec.  '89  issue  is  disturb- 
ing in  the  way  that  he  misquotes  the 
pamphlet  put  out  by  Crossroads  Minis- 
tries and  sent  to  the  ministers  of  this 
diocese  by  the  Bishop  in  his  "Please 
Note"  packet. 

1.  He  says,  "Organizations  like 
Crossroads  refuse  to  start  with  the 
premise  that  God  is  the  author  of  all 
creation.  .  .The  pamphlet  says,  "God 
loves  the  homosexual. as  fully  as  he 
loves  the  whole  of  his  creation." 

2.  He  says  "Crossroads  starts  with 
the  world  premise  that  homosexuality 
is  to  be  feared  and  to  be  blotted  out 
and  is  a  sin".  .  .  .The  pamphlet  says 

"Holy  Scripture  bears  irrefutable  testi- 
mony to  the  sinfulness  of  homosexual 
practices."  It  does  not  say  that  it  is  to 
be  feared  or  blotted  out. 

He  (Rev.  Coolidge)  further  stated 
that  the  Pastoral  Concerns  Committee 
on  Homosexuality  comes  to  our  con- 
gregations not  in  judgment  but  with 


and  open  heart  and  eagerness  to  sit 
down  and  talk.  This  is  not  exactly  ac- 
curate. In  a  letter  in  his  own  hand- 
writing he  states  that  "Homosexuality 
is  a  gift  from  God"— a  position  not 
shared  by  the  Bishop  and  many  other 
people  in  the  Diocese.  He  states  that 
his  committee  will  not  support  Re- 
generation/Crossroads. How  open  is 
that  when  the  national  church  asks 
the  diocese  to  discuss  all  areas  of 
sexuality?  He  states  that  "Bishop 
Estill  is  choosing  not  to  recognize  Re- 
generation in  this  Diocese."  This  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Bishop's 
address  as  reported  in  the  1989  Jour- 
nal on  page  88. 

Crossroads  Ministries  in  its  stated 
purpose  is  a  small  but  growing  Chris- 
tian ministry  of  healing  and  support 
for  men  and  women  wanting  to  over- 
come homosexuality.  It  also  offers  help 
and  counsel  to  loved  ones  of  homosex- 
uals. It  is  not  an  activist  organization 
and  does  not  solicit  membership.  It  is 
available  to  local  churches  to  help 
those  who  want  to  be  ministered  to. 


Thank  you  for  letting  this  matter  be 
openly  discussed. 

Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Tomlinson 

Christ  Church,  Charlotte 

Board  member  of  Crossroads  Ministries 


Nativity  thanks  diocese, 
other  churches,  for  help 

We,  the  vestry  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  would  like  to  correct  some 
mistaken  impressions  resulting  from 
the  article,  "Sharing  the  Miracle  in 
Raleigh,"  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue. 

While  we  acknowledge  that  our  mis- 
sion pledged  "not  to  take  a  cent  from 
St.  Michael's  operating  budget,"  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  growth,  not  only  by  St. 
Michael's,  but  also  by  the  diocese  and 
by  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  were  not 
given  their  due. 

We  held  two  "appreciation  days"  for 
both  churches  in  September  to  recog- 


nize the  enormous  contributions  in  time, 
treasure  and  moral  support  they  have 
lavished  on  us. 

Several  other  churches  have  come  to 
our  aid  in  the  spirit  of  Episcopal  fel- 
lowship, including  St.  Marks,  Raleigh, 
and  St.  Marks,  Roxboro. 

Bishop  Estill  has  supported  our  mis- 
sion church  from  the  first  hours  of  our 
existence.  He  celebrated  our  first 
Eucharist  and  has  been  more  than 
generous  with  funds,  encouragement, 
leadership  and  ministry.  Our  diocese 
supported  the  call  of  our  vicar  by  con- 
tributing significantly  to  his  salary  and 
benefits  package. 

We  are  grateful  to  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
and  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  com- 
munity of  believers.  We  know  that  the 
only  way  we  can  repay  the  love  and 
prayers  and  support— and  funds— of  so 
many  good  people  is  to  take  our  turn 
some  day  and  reach  out  a  helping 
hand  to  another  mission. 

Vestry,  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Raleigh 


The   Communicant 


— 


Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

The  past  decade  was  for  me  a  "decade 
in  the  episcopacy"  Elected  in  Novem- 
ber of  1979,  I  was  consecrated  and  or- 
dained in  the  Duke  Chapel  on  March 
15,  1980.  The  first  three  years,  I  served 
as  coadjutor.  When  Bishop  Thomas 
Fraser  retired  in  1983,  I  became  dio- 
cesan. 

The  New  York  Times  did  a  "Portrait 
of  the  80's"  in  its  Sunday,  Dec.  24  edi- 
tion, and  it  was  interesting  to  remem- 
ber some  of  the  events  that  happened 
during  my  decade  in  the  episcopacy. 

The  decade  began  and  ended  with 
trouble  in  Central  America.  In  March 
(the  month  of  my  consecration)  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  A.  Romero  was  killed.  In 
December  of  that  year,  three  Roman 
Catholic  nuns  and  a  lay  worker  from 
the  U.S.  were  murdered  in  El  Salvador. 
In  1981  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega  became 
the  ultimate  arbiter  of  power  in  Pana- 
ma. In  1985,  President  Reagan  called 
the  Nicaragua  contras  the  "moral 
equals  of  our  Founding  Fathers"  in  a 
bid  to  win  military  aid.  A  few  months 
later,  though,  Congress  banned  the  use 
of  U.S.  aid  for  arms  and  ammunition. 
In  1987,  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries signed  an  accord  intended  to  re- 
solve the  region's  conflicts,  and  Oscar 
Arias  Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica  won  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  efforts.  In 
December  of  1989,  the  U.S.  invaded 
Panama  and  Noriega  was  ousted. 

It  was  a  decade  of  ups  and  downs. 
Pete  Rose,  the  Cincinnati  Reds  coach, 
passed  Ty  Cobb's  4,191  career  hit 
record  in  September  of  1985,  only  to 
be  barred  from  baseball  in  August  of 
1989  for  his  gambling  activities.  RJR 


Nabisco  moved  out  and  then  back  into 
Winston-Salem,  and  the  stock  market 
crashed  (October,  1987),  only  to  re- 
bound as  the  decade  ended.  Lt.  Col. 
Oliver  I.  North,  convicted  of  a  number 
of  offenses,  was  sentenced  to  com- 
munity service  and  fined,  while  the 
Rev.  Jimmy  Bakker  got  45  years.  Jesse 
Jackson's  presidential  aspirations  fail- 
ed, but  David  N.  Dinkins  became  the 
first  black  to  be  elected  mayor  of  New 
York.  Not  a  great  deal  changed  de- 


Ending  tha  '80k  East  and  Wast  Barllnara  toast  frssdom  at  tha  Brandenburg  Qata. 


spite  the  protest  in  Tiananmen  Square, 
yet  East  Germany  opened  the  Berlin 
Wall,  Czechoslovakian  demonstrators 
forced  the  Communist  party  to  cede 
its  absolute  power  and  similar  "open- 
ings" came  in  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and 
Romania— the  last  holdout  against 
reform  in  the  Eastern  bloc. 

Hurricane  Hugo  shocked  parts  of 
the  Caribbean  and  our  diocese.  Mikhail 
S.  Gorbachev  shocked  the  world  with 
his  new  policies  and  openness  and 
was  to  be  named  by  Time  Magazine 
as  "Man  of  the  Decade."  As  recently 
as  1983,  Mr.  Reagan  had  called  the 
Soviet  Union,  "the  focus  of  evil  in  the 
modern  world"  and  "an  evil  empire." 
The  first  notice  of  AIDS  came  from 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in 
June  1981,  and  in  1982  the  Surgeon 
General,  C.  Everett  Koop,  called  smok- 
ing the  most  important  health  issue  of 
the  day.  In  the  same  year  President 
Reagan  announced  a  "war  on  drugs." 
Meanwhile,  the  Middle  East  went 
through  the  decade,  as  in  the  decade 
before,  with  wars,  disagreement  over 
territorial  rights,  and  brutal  killings. 
South  Africa  fared  as  badly,  though  in 
1986  Congress  overrode  Mr.  Reagan's 
veto  of  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  diocese,  the  year 
started  with  one  of  our  most  forward- 
looking  conventions,  and  then  the  mix- 
ed feelings  of  loss  and  pride  in  the 
election  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Vest 
Jr.  as  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Southern 
Virginia.  I  reacted  to  the  detached  suf- 
fragan by  checking  into  Rex  Hospital 
in  Raleigh  for  an  operation  for  a 
detached  retina.  God  willing,  I  will 
recover  from  both. 

Barbara  Harris'  ordination  and  con- 
secration took  place  in  February,  and 
feelings  ran  high  in  the  diocese  both 
pro  and  con.  Thanks  to  The  Communi- 
cant, a  lot  of  that  debate  was  aired  and 


various  opinions  expressed.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Women  was  held  in  Durham  in  April, 
and  the  excitement  of  various  minis- 
tries was  shared  by  local  clergy  and 
lay  persons,  highlighted  by  Dennis 
Campbell,  dean  of  the  School  of  Divin- 
ity of  Duke  University. 

Various  official  and  unofficial  good- 
byes for  Ann  and  Frank  Vest  were 
held  in  April.  On  May  20,  a  number 
of  us  attended  the  installation  of  Bishop 
Vest  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  Tom  Wolfe, 
whose  mother  resides  at  the  Penick 
Home  in  Southern  Pines,  addressed 
that  fine  institution's  25th  anniversary 
celebration. 

Ordinations  took  place  in  May  and 
June,  including  those  for  the  vocational 
deacons  and  in  late  June  and  early  Ju- 
ly, a  diocesan  team  of  adults  and 
young  people  visited  Honduras.  A 
group  of  young  people  and  their  ad- 
visors from  our  companion  diocese  of 
Belize  came  to  us  in  July,  and  the  new 
facilities  at  the  Conference  Center 
neared  completion. 

In  early  September,  the  Mission  and 
Outreach  and  Budget  departments  of 
Diocesan  Council  began  to  wrestle 
with  the  1990  budget  and  deficits  from 
the  Conference  Center,  and  convoca- 
tions did  likewise.  The  House  of  Bish- 
ops met  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  came 
out  with  a  conciliatory  statement  which 
seemed  to  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
had  formed  the  Fort  Worth  Synod.  Dr. 
Barbara  Wheeler,  dean  of  Auburn 
Seminary  in  New  York,  was  keynoter 
for  the  clergy  conference,  and  for  the 
first  time  all  the  clergy  were  able  to 
stay  at  the  Confernce  Center,  thanks 
to  the  new  faciltiies. 

Bishop  Sanders  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina  preached  at  the  packed 
Duke  Chapel  for  our  annual  Acolyte 
Festival  in  October.  Later  in  the 


month,  the  diocese  was  saddened  by 
the  death  of  Thomas  A.  Fraser  Jr., 
eighth  Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  He 
had  endured  a  long  and  difficult  ill- 
ness, and  his  life  and  ministry  were 
celebrated  at  services  in  Winston- 
Salem  and  Raleigh. 

In  early  November,  the  52nd  Cursillo 
was  held  at  the  Conference  Center. 
Later  in  the  month,  representatives  of 
our  diocese  joined  Roman  Catholics 
and  Lutherans  in  an  ecumenical  meet- 
ing that  has  become  an  annual  occur- 
rence. I  also  began  my  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Churches. 

During  the  first  weekend  in  Decem- 
ber, the  first  annual  Bishop's  Ball  was 
sponsored  at  the  Conference  Center 
by  the  Youth  Commission,  with  225 
young  people  registered.  Despite  ice 
and  snow  on  the  opening  night,  65 
hardy  souls  celebrated  together,  and 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  9,  joined  in  a  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  facilities. 

The  decade  and  the  year  ended  with 
more  snow  and  ice,  but  from  all  ac- 
counts, our  churches  were  filled  for 
worship  and  well-prepared  to  greet 
the  '90s. 

We  are  reminded  at  every  Eucharist 
that  this  is  God's  world.  We  are  in  and 
of  the  world.  Many  of  the  issues  of  the 
'80s  will  continue  to  be  issues  of  the 
'90s.  And  surely  there  will  be  other 
issues  that  will  arise.  It  is  my  prayer, 
as  I  start  a  new  decade  as  your  bishop, 
that  we  will  "go  forth  into  the  world" 
(of  the  '90s),  "rejoicing  in  the  power 
of  the  spirit",  determined  to  make  a 
difference  in  and  through  our  lives 
where  we  live  them. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Robert  W.  Estill 
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Williams  elected  suffragan  bishop 


By  John  Justice 


Tin;  174tii  annual  diocesan  convention 
was  highlighted  by  the  election  of  the 
Rev.  Huntington  Williams  Jr.  as  Suffra- 
gan Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina.  Williams  is  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Charlotte. 

The  convention  was  held  Jan.  25-27  in 
the  Adams-Mark  Hotel  in  Charlotte. 

In  other  business,  convention  delegates: 

-Applauded  Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill 
as  he  extolled  the  diocese's  accomplish- 
ments during  the  1980s,  declared  the 
ACTS  capital  funds  drive  over,  and  cited 
future  diocesan  goals. 

-Approved  total  1990  diocesan  bud- 
gets of  $2,285,046. 

-Enacted  15  resolutions,  including 
one  criticizing  Bishop  John  Spong  of 
Newark  for  ordaining  a  practicing  homo- 
sexual. 

-Accepted  for  study  a  white  paper  on 
the  funding  of  the  diocese. 

Williams  got  strong  support 
from  beginning 

The  election  of  the  suffragan  bishop  was 
held  on  Friday  morning.  Rousing  cheers 
arose  at  the  announcement  of  Williams' 
election  on  the  fourth  ballot.  He  went  to 
his  wife  Mary  and  took  her  arm  and,  as 
the  Doxology  rose  from  the  approxi- 
mately 500  delegates  and  guests,  walked 
with  her  and  Bishop  Estill  to  the  po- 
dium. There  Williams  said: 

"I  look  forward  to  the  adventure  of 
finding  out  how  to  serve  God  in  a  new 
way.  I  accept  the  nomination,  I  accept 
the  election  and  I  pray  God's  grace  will 
lead  the  way." 

Williams  led  the  voting  all  the  way, 
and  his  support  from  clergy  and  lay 
delegates  climbed  with  each  ballot.  On 
the  fourth  ballot,  needing  158  lay  votes, 
he  received  214,  and  needing  99  clergy 
votes,  he  got  109.  His  election  was 
made  unanimous  upon  a  motion  by  the 
Rev.  Earl  Brill,  Episcopal  chaplain  for 
Duke  University. 

Brill,  nominated  from  the  floor,  was 
one  of  four  other  nominees  for  suffragan 
bishop.  Of  the  others,  the  Rev.  Jane 
Dixon,  rector  of  St.  Philip's  in  Laurel, 
Md.,  received  the  second-highest  vote 
total.  (Please  sec  page  10  for  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  balloting.) 

Ordination  and  consecration  services 
are  scheduled  for  April  28  in  Duke  Uni- 
versity Chapel  in  Durham,  and  Williams 
plans  to  be  in  his  office  at  the  Diocesan 
House  in  Raleigh  on  May  1. 


The  Rev.  Steve  Elkins-Williams,  of  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill,  speaks  to  an  issue. 


The  new  suffragan  bishop  is  64  years 
old  and  has  been  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  a 
downtown-Charlotte  congregation  of 
284  households,  since  1963.  Born  in 
Albany,  N.Y.,  Williams  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  University  and  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  After 
ordination  as  priest  in  1953,  he  served  as 
curate  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Owings  Mills, 
Md.  (1952-54),  and  as  assistant  at  St. 
George's,  New  York  City  (1954-56).  His 
first  post  in  North  Carolina  was  at  St. 
Timothy's,  Winston-Salem,  where  he 
was  rector  from  1956  until  1963,  when 
he  went  to  St.  Peter's. 

Williams'  diocesan  work  includes 
terms  on  the  Commission  on  Constitu- 
tion and  Canons,  Standing  Committee, 
Diocesan  Council  and  others.  He  has 
been  a  deputy  to  General  Convention 
and  a  longtime  member  of  the  diocese's 
consultant  network. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Comer  Britton,  have  four  children. 

Williams  succeeds  as  suffragan 
another  Charlotte  rcctor-the  Rt.  Rev. 
Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.,  formerly  of  Christ 
Church,  and  now  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
Southern  Virginia. 

Bishop  gives  good  news, 
bad  news  about  ACTS 

Bishop  Estill  told  delegates  that  ACTS- 
A  Celebration  Through  Stewardship-is 
completed.  The  $4,638,169  raised  did 
not  meet  the  S6.6  million  goal  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Conference  Center,  out- 


reach and  help  with  new  and  expanding 
congregations.  That  was  the  bad  news. 

"The  good  news,"  the  bishop  said,  "is 
that  wc  have  raised  more  than  has  ever 
been  raised  in  the  history  of  the  diocese, 
and  that  for  the  most  part,  the  money  has 
come  in  smaller  amounts  from  more 
people.  .  .  That  means  more  people  than 
ever  before  have  a  hand  in  making  our 
goals  possible.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
especially  important  for  our  Conference 
Center.  It  means  that  hundreds  of  us 
have  a  sense  of  ownership  in  it. " 

Estill  applauded  the  diocese  for  grap- 
pling with  many  of  the  issues  of  the 
decade  just  past,  and  he  urged  continu- 
ing work  in  the  areas  of  human  sexuality, 
Christian  education,  evangelism,  Central 
America  and  others.  He  expressed  plea- 
sure over  the  nine  new  congregations 
begun  in  the  '80s  and  in  the  presence  of 
30  ordained  women  in  the  diocese. 

The  bishop  expressed  regret  at  Bishop 
Spong's  action,  saying  that  Spong,  a 
Charlotte  native,  "has  set  back  the  dia- 
logue and  the  hopes  of  those  wrestling 
with  the  issues." 

Please  sec  page  6  for  highlights  of  the 
bishop's  address. 

Convention  resolution 
'regrets"  Spong's  action 

The  resolution  against  Spong  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Rev.  Blair  Both,  an  assis- 
tant at  St.  Michael's,  Raleigh.  Her 
original  wording-" repudiating"  the 
bishop-underwent  considerable  debate 
and  emerged  as  a  resolution  "regretting 


this  action  of  the  Bishop  and  Diocese  of 

Newark." 

Copies  of  the  resolution  were  to  be  sent 
to  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning, 
to  Spong  and  to  Bishop  William  Folwell, 
of  Central  Florida,  president  of  Province 
IV,  of  which  North  Carolina  is  a  member 
diocese.  Bishop  Estill  said  that  the 
Province  IV  bishops  have,  at  Browning's 
request,  invited  Spong  to  appear  at  the 
Feb.  20-22  province  meeting  at  Sewa- 
nec,  Tenn.  As  of  this  writing,  Spong  had 
not  replied  to  the  invitation. 

(A  few  days  after  convention,  Spong 
announced  he  had  removed  the  Rev.  J. 
Robert  Williams  from  holy  orders  on  the 
grounds  that  Williams  had  willfully  mis- 
led the  bishop  during  examination  as  to 
his  views  on  celibacy  and  monogamy. 
Williams  said  he  would  protest  his 
removal.) 

Texts  of  the  Spong  resolution  and  all 
other  resolutions  passed  at  convention 
arc  given  on  pages  8-10. 

After  extensive  debate,  delegates 
tabled  a  resolution  entitled  "On  minis- 
tering to  persons  who  desire  to  leave  the 
homosexual  lifestyle." 

Convention  approved  a  resolution  to 
reaffirm  the  church's  General  Conven- 
tion's 1988  statement  on  abortion. 

Two  resolutions  on  Central  America 
were  passed.  One  called  for  U.S. 
support  of  the  findings  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Organization  of  American 
States  teams  monitoring  the  Feb.  25 
elections  in  Nicaragua.  The  other  asked 
See  Convention,  page  7 
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Around  the  diocese 


Gifts  and  talents  May  17-20 
at  Kanuga  workshop 

Editor's  Note:  On  May  17-20  at 
Kanuga  Conference  Center  in  Hender- 
sonvillc,  the  Rev.  Robert  Pierce  will  lead 
a  workshop  on  gifts  and  talents.  The 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Smithficld,  created 
the  coursc-which  has  about  1000  grad- 
uates so  far-and  hopes  as  many  diocesan 
people  as  can  will  sign  up  for  it.  Here's 
what  it's  all  about. 

Some  years  ago,  while  in  the  Diocese 
of  Tennessee,  1  developed  a  short  course 
to  help  people  identify  their  God-given 
gifts  and  talents  and-through  that  identi- 
fication-discover a  sense  of  calling  to 
"represent  Christ  and  His  church,"  as  it 
says  in  our  catechism,  "According  to  the 
gifts  given  them'  {Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  p.855). 

The  course  grew  out  of  my  own  dis- 
may at  how  many  people  there  were  in 
the  parish  I  served  who  had  little  or  no 
understanding  of  their  God-given  gifts 
and  talents  or  that  they  were  specially 
equipped  by  God  for  a  certain  ministry 
in  life. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
knew  plenty  about  spiritual  gifts.  They 
arc  mentioned  in  detail  in  St.  Paul's 
extensive  metaphor  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  in  I  Corinthians  12,  in  Ephesians 
4  and  in  Romans  12.  It  surprised  me  to 
learn  that  so  many  Christians  didn't 
understand  the  personal  implications  of 
these  passages:  that  the  Lord  both  calls 
them  to  a  particular  ministry,  and  equips 
them  with  the  appropriate  spiritual  gifts 
to  do  that  task. 

The  course  was  adopted  by  the  Lay 
Ministry  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of 
Tennessee  and  later  refined  and  pub- 
lished by  that  committee.  We  conducted 
hundreds  of  these  workshops  in  Tennes- 
see and  trained  others  to  lead  them.  I 
estimate  that  1000  people  have  taken  the 
course  to  date. 

We  will  offer  this  powerful,  per- 
sonally affirming  course  at  Kanuga  on 
May  17-20.  The  workshop  consists  of 
six  two-hour  sessions,  during  which 
we  will  discover  and  affirm  the  gifts 
and  talents  which  God  has  given  each 
of  us. 

The  course  begins  Thursday  evening 
and  ends  Sunday  noon.  It  costs  $155, 
and  you  can  make  reservations  by  call- 
ing Kanuga  at  704-692-9136. 

An  old  story  has  a  neighbor  asking 
Michelangelo  why  the  sculptor  is 
straining  and  sweating  to  move  a  huge 
block  of  marble  along  the  street  toward 
Michelangelo's  studio.   "Because," 
Michelangelo  replied,  "there's  an  an- 
gel in  that  rock  which  wants  to  come 
out." 

Our  gifts  and  talents  are  like  the  angel 
in  Michelangelo's  rock-waiting  inside  to 
be  brought  to  life,  and  put  to  God's 
service. 


Interim  times,  exciting  times 

At  St.  Joseph's,  Durham,  Richard  Morris 
is  serving  as  interim  rector.  He  recently 
wrote  parishioners  some  of  his  thoughts 
about  the  nature  of  the  in-between 
situation.  Some  excerpts: 

"Our  life  together  in  the  parish  is  one 
of  interdependence  with  other  parishes 
that  make  up  the  diocese.  We  arc  not 
congregationalists  with  a  life  unto  our- 
selves. And  yet  there  is  a  fragile  sense 
of  independence  built  into  our  Episcopal 
polity.  It  is  that  same  dichotomy  that  is 
built  into  every  covenant  relationship. 

"The  relationship  of  rector  and  parish 
is  likewise  a  covenant  relationship.  Like 
every  marriage,  it  takes  time  to  learn  to 
know  one  another  and  to  live  together  in 
an  intimate  way  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  one  another  the  space  to  grow  and 
develop  as  a  person.  The  analogy  breaks 
down,  however,  in  that  a  parish  enters 
into  a  number  of  covenant  relationships 
with  rectors  in  the  course  of  its  history. 
Therefore  the  relationship  is  subject  to  a 
scries  of  experiences  that  are  at  once 
both  exciting  and  painful. 

"This  interim  period  is  an  important 
one  for  the  parish  and  should  not  be 
hurried.  It  is  a  time  of  adjustment.  For 
some  it  is  welcome.  For  others  it  is 
filled  with  sadness.  Some  may  feel  aban- 
doned, while  others  may  feel  freed  to 
grow  in  new  ways. 

"....We  will  have  to  get  used  to  one 
another.  This  is  a  parish  with  a  history 
and  with  a  face  that  is  changing.  It  is  a 
growing  parish.  It  has  great  potential 
through  its  proximity  to  a  major  univer- 
sity. It  is  small  enough  to  be  open  and 
inclusive,  but  because  of  its  size  it  is 
also  tempting  to  be  closed  and  exclusive. 
I  pray  that  together  we  will  be  open  to 
the  community  around  us,  and  open  to 
the  great  treasure  that  we  have  been 
given  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
diocese,  in  our  national  church,  and  in 
the  Anglican  Communion...." 

St.  Joseph's,  a  parish  with  about  400 
members,  is  located  at  1902  W.  Main  St. 
in  Durham. 

Land  stewardship  conference 
to  be  held  March  22-23 
The  Conference  Center  at  Browns 
Summit  will  host  the  third  annual  Lex 
Mathews  Land  Stewardship  Conference 
on  March  22-23. 

This  year's  theme  is  "Common  God, 
Common  Good--Building  anAgcnda," 
and  the  key  speaker  is  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Berry,  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  in 
church/environment  concerns. 

Berry,  author  of  The  Dream  of  the 
Earth,  directs  a  New  York  research 
center  devoted  to  studying  how  humans 
can  continue  to  live  on  the  planet.  A 
native  of  North  Carolina,  he  is  past 
president  of  the  American  Teilhard 
Association  for  the  Human  Future. 


St.  Timothy's  kids  raise  $1000  for  Belize. 

Organizers  define  the  conference's 
goal  as  being  to  provide  a  practical  focus 
of  anyone  wishing  to  work  on  environ- 
mental concerns. 

Registration  is  S25,  and  meals  and 
lodging  at  the  Conference  Center  will 
cost  $44.45.  For  information,  please  call 
Elizabeth  Wahl  Cox  at  919-821-4391. 

The  annual  conference  is  named  for 
the  late  Lex  Mathews,  director  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Ministries  for  the  diocese. 

Diocese's  bookstore  helps 
Oxford  schools  get  good  books 

The  public  schools  of  Granville  County 
are  getting  an  array  of  services-dis- 
counts on  books  for  libraries,  books  for 
school  fairs,  prizes  for  reading-incentive 
programs,  and  others-thanks  to  the  Rev. 
Harrison  Simons. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  bookstore/ 
school  agreement  is  to  make  quality 
literature  available  for  the  people  of 
Granville  County  and  to  promote 
reading  as  important. 

Simons  directs  the  diocese's  Educa- 
tion-Liturgy Resources,  a  book  store  and 
resource  center  in  Oxford.  The  store 
is  a  nonprofit  ministry  of  St.  Stephen's, 
where  Simons  is  rector.  He  is  also  vicar 
of  St.  Cyprian's,  Oxford. 

Education-Liturgy  Resources,  begun 
in  1979,  relies  on  20  volunteers  for  such 
day-to-day  work  as  shipping  to  overseas 
missions,  putting  together  exhibits  for 
dioceses  that  don't  have  their  own  book- 
stores and  working  with  book  programs 
of  schools  and  other  groups. 

When  strangers  come  to  church: 
meet  'em,  greet  'em 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Droppers  of  All 
Saints',  Greensboro,  recently  gave  his 
parishioners  some  tips  on  micro- 
evangelism.  In  the  parish  newsletter, 
he  outlined  a  dozen  steps  in  20  min- 
utes. 

"Before  the  service,  greet  visitors  at 
the  door.  In  small  churches,  you  may 
recognize  newcomers  on  sight.  In  larger 
churches,  you  must  be  alert  for  clues  and 


prepare  to  help-by  seating  the  visitor  in 
a  comfortable  place  (not  the  front  row) 
and  by  making  sure  prayer  books  and 
hymnals  are  available  and  open  to  the 
right  page. 

"After  the  service,  you  have  approxi- 
mately three  critical  minutes  to  persuade 
the  visitor  to  stay  for  the  coffee  hour 
instead  of  leaving  immediately.  As  soon 
as  the  priest  has  greeted  the  visitor,  take 
over  with  words  of  welcome. 

"Introduce  yourself.  Ask  the  visitor's 
name  and  then  remember  it.  Say  things 
like  'We're  glad  you're  here'  with 
genuine  enthusiasm." 

He  recommends  guiding  the  visitor  to 
sign  the  registration  book  and  giving 
them  a  brochure  on  the  parish.  As  for  a 
visitor's  cross  or  name  tag,  Droppers 
says  some  like  the  idea,  others  loathe  it. 
He  concludes,  "It's  up  to  you." 

All  Saints'  is  a  parish  with  about  120 
members  and  is  located  at  4211  Wayne 
Road  in  Greensboro. 
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Full  time  use  of  St.  Mary's 

For  some  years,  St.  Mary's,  High  Point, 
has  provided  space  for  the  Piedmont 
School,  a  school  for  children,  with  learn- 
ing disabilities.  Recently  the  Piedmont 
children  held  Appreciation  Week  for  the 
parish.  Among  the  testimonials  the 
children  wrote  were: 

"I  like  this  building  because  you  learn 
how  to  read,  write  and  spell  here." 

"St.  Mary's  building  is  very  nice. 
When  I  was  a  'kid,'  I  thought  it  was  Cin- 
derella's castle." 

"I  love  this  building  because  I  love  to 
come  here." 

And  one  student  turned  poet  to  express 
her  feelings  about  rector  Glenn  Busch: 

"Rose  are  redBushes  are  green 

Dear  Dr.  Busch 

You  arc  keen!" 

A  570-membcr  parish,  St.  Mary's  will 
be  celebrating  its  centenary  year  in  April 
with  a  visit  from  Presiding  Bishop  Ed- 


mond  Browning.  St.  Mary's  is  located  at 
108  W.  Farriss  Avenue. 

Balloons  for  Belize  from 
St.  Timothy's 

The  children  of  St.  Timothy's  Day 
School  in  Raleigh  have  organized  a 
terrific  project  to  help  children  in  our 
companion  diocese  of  Belize.  Moreover, 
"Balloons  for  Belize"  provides  the 
children  of  both  countries  the  chance  to 
get  to  know  one  another. 

Each  year,  the  St.  Timothy's  children 
sell  helium-filled  balloons  on  Valentine's 
Day.  The  balloons  are  sold  for  a  dollar 
each,  profits  going  to  St.  Andrew's 
School  in  Belize.  There  the  monies  are 
used  to  build  and  furnish  classrooms  and 
to  buy  books. 

The  St.  Timothy's  pupils  have  been 
doing  this  since  the  companion  relation- 
ship was  begun  six  years  ago.  Previous- 
year  sales  ranged  from  $800  to  $1000. 


This  year,  the  students  presented  the 
Rev.  George  B.S.  Hale  a  check  of  $1000 
to  be  forwarded  to  St.  Andrew's. 

Hale  is  rector  of  St.  Timothy's  Epis- 
copal Church  and  headmaster  of  St. 
Timothy's  School. 

In  addition  to  raising  money,  the  St. 
Timothy's  children's  project  also 
includes  a  pen-pal  relationship  with  the 
Belizean  pupils. 

Take  our  money,  please! 

Scholarship  money  is  available  for 
certain  Episcopal  Church-connected 
students  to  attend  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Now's  the  time  to  send  in  applications 
for  1990-91  aid  from  the  John  Osgood 
and  Elizabeth  Amis  Cameron  Blanchard 
Scholarship  fund. 

The  aid  is  for  applicants  who  are  (1) 
Episcopal  descendants  of  Colonial  ances- 
try, or  (2)  Children  of  Episcopal  ministers. 


Information  can  be  gotten  from: 
Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 
P.O.  Box  1080 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 
Also,  Bill  Wells  will  be  glad  to  answer 
questions  at  919-962-8396. 

Ground  broken  for  half-dozen 
Greensboro  lease-to-own  homes 

The  "Parish  Post"  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Greensboro,  reported  that  a  Feb.  7 
groundbreaking  was  held  for  the  first  six 
of  a  total  of  12  homes  being  built  on  a 
lease-to-own  basis  by  the  Greensboro 
Episcopal  Housing  Ministry.  The 
ministry  led  by  Joe  Kyle  was  helped  last 
year  by  a  $173,000  grant  from  a  Holy 
Trinity  parishioner  who  chose  to  remain 
anonymous. 

The  Rev.  John  Broome  is  rector  of 
Holy  Trinity,  a  1000-member  parish 
located  at  607  N.  Green  St. 


Charlotte  home  answers  prayers 


By  Carol  V.  Oppi-:l 


Tiip.ir  hands  wrapphd  around  the  same 
brass  candlestick,  22-ycar-old  Kanna 
Johnston  and  her  mother  beamed  as  a 
priest  blessed  a  new  brick  ranch  home 
where  Kanna  and  five  other  develop- 
mental disabled  young  women  will  live. 

They  followed  quietly  as  the  Rev. 
Henry  N.  Parsley  Jr.  paused  at  the  front 
door  to  bless  "the  going  out  and  the 
coming  in  of  the  residents";  then  moved 
to  bedrooms  to  pray  that  "awake  we 
may  watch  with  Christ  and  asleep  we 
may  rest  in  peace." 

Parsley,  rector  of  Christ  Church  in 
Charlotte,  officiated  at  the  Jan.  21  open 
house  of  the  UMAR/Christ  Church 
Home  in  Charlotte.  Kcena  is  a  member 
of  Christ  Church. 

For  Betty  Johnston,  the  home  is  "an 
answer  to  22  years  of  prayer.  Knowing 
Kcnna  will  be  in  a  loving  Christian 
environment  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  that 
security,  gives  me  peace  of  mind.." 

Residents  of  the  house  must  be  18  and 
have  a  job. 

The  United  Methodist  Agency  for  the 
Retarded  and  Christ  Church  split  the 
$245,000  cost  of  the  house,  and  money 
for  operations  will  come  from  donations, 
and  residents'  social  security  and  salary 
income. 

The  seven-bedroom  house,  opened  to 
residents  last  December,  is  surrounded 
by  tall  pines  in  a  middle-class  neighbor- 
hood on  Thermal  Road  in  southeast 
Charlotte.  Nearby  are  apartments  and  a 


Residents  served  as  tour  guides  for  home  opening. 


swim  club. 

Becky  Blanton,  resident  manager  with 
her  husband  Bill,  greeted  visitors. 

"The  hope  is  that  with  instruction  the 
women  can  fully  operate  the  home  on 
their  own,"  said  Becky  Blanton,  "living 
independently,  with  us  here  only  to  su- 
pervise and  transport  them." 

Resident  Stephanie  Nivens,  19  and  a 
cafeteria  worker  at  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal, told  a  visitor,  "I  don't  cook  yet.  At 
night,  Becky  cooks,  and  we  help  set  the 
table  and  wash  dishes.  Then  we  watch 
TV." 

Wearing  corsages  of  white  carnations, 
the  women  showed  guests  their  bed- 


rooms, each  with  its  own  private  tele- 
phone. TVs,  stereos  and  stuffed  animals 
filled  shelves. 

In  the  room  of  29-year-old  Helen 
Fleming,  who  files  sales  receipts  at  Duke 
Power,  a  pattern  of  rosebuds  spilled  over 
draperies  and  bedspread. 

In  Stephanie's  room,  a  3-foot  orna- 
mental "wristwatch"  hung  from  a  wall. 
Her  room  also  contained  a  framed  rose- 
and-whitc  stitchery  signed  "Mom, 
1981."  It  read,  "I  love  you  so  my 
daughter  and  I  never  cease  to  pray  that 
God  will  guard  and  keep  you  safe  with 
his  love  each  day." 

The  search  for  a  group  home  was 


prompted  by  the  needs  of  Kenna 
Johnston  and  some  20  other  Christ 
Church  families. 

Chairwoman  Jane  Chanon  said  when 
her  Christ  Church  group  home  commit- 
tee first  met  in  July  1987,  members 
realized  the  need  outside  the  church  was 
also  great. 

So,  she  said,  "we  reached  out  for  help 
and  found  UMAR.  The  project  fell  to- 
gether beautifully.  It  is  partial  inreach, 
partial  outreach. 

Chanon  said  most  of  Christ  Church's 
$122,500  was  raised  privately  through 
telephone  calls  and  visits  in  a  low-key 
campaign.  One  Christ  Church  donor  said 
she  gave  "because  it  was  a  unique 
opportunity  to  care  for  my  own  Christian 
community." 

Chanon  said  the  group  hopes  to  com- 
plete a  home  for  young  men  "by  four 
years  from  now." 

Nancy  Underwood  is  a  widow  and 
Christ  Church  member  whose  15-year- 
old  son  David  in  mentally  handicapped. 

For  him,  she  said,  a  young  men's 
home  "would  be  an  answer  to  a  prayer. 
With  a  child  like  David,  it's  dangerous 
to  think  too  far  ahead.  It's  one  day  at  a 
time.  Thinking  about  David's  adult  life 
takes  on  a  whole  new  feel  for  me  now. 
Before  I  had  no  hope." 

For  information  on  group  homes,  call 
Jane  Chanon,  Chairwoman,  Christ 
Church  Group  Home  Committee,  (704) 
375-1510.  • 

Carol  V.  Oppel  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
member  of  Christ  Church,  Charlotte. 
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Williams  gives  of  self 


By  Polly  Paddock 


I've  sat  with  him  through  countless 
meetings,  ashes  tumbling  from  his  ever- 
present  cigarette  as  he  (lings  his  arms 
about  with  characteristic  enthusiasm. 

I've  soaked  up  his  literate,  provocative 
scrmons-as  likely  to  quote  from  Garri- 
son Keillor  as  Saint  Paul-and  chuckled 
at  his  hammed-up  portrayal  of  a  Wise 
Man  in  the  church  Christmas  pageant. 

When  a  happy  event  graces  my  life,  he 
revels  in  the  joy  as  though  it  were  his 
own.  And  in  the  tough  moments,  Hunt 
Williams  is  always  there. 

During  my  own  toughest,  when  my 
father  lay  dying  in  the  hospital  three 
years  ago,  I  marveled  at  Hunt's  steadfast 
presence. 

Surely  he  had  other  things  to  do.  But 
that's  Hunt  for  you-somehow  always 
around  when  you  need  him  most,  full  of 
warmth,  wisdom  .  .  .and  whatever  magic 
it  takes  to  make  an  ordinary  man  a  great 
minister. 

The  relationship  between  a  minister 
and  his  flock  is  an  intensely  personal 
thing,  especially  when  it  spans  many 
years. 

Now,  after  26  years  at  our  little  up- 
town church,  Hunt  is  leaving. 

On  Friday,  our  64-ycar-old  rector  was 
elected  suffragan  (assistant)  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

Outside  the  Adam's  Mark  ballroom- 
watching  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sad- 
ness-were perhaps  30  St.  Peterites, 


clinging  to  each  other  as  the  ballots  were 
cast. 

Each  of  us,  I'm  sure,  was  thinking 
"my  minister."  And  wondering  what 
we'd  ever  do  without  him. 

Sunday  morning,  the  church  over- 
flowed with  tearful  parishioners.  We 
gave  Hunt  a  standing  ovation-and  meant 
it.  Yet  the  Kleenex  was  out  in  profusion 
as  we  all  tried  to  imagine  doing  without 
him  at  the  communion  table,  in  the  pul- 
pit-and  especially  in  our  lives. 

Hunt  was  his  usual  self:  funny,  energetic, 
joyful,  excited  by  the  challenges  await- 
ing him. 

Yet  he,  too,  was  close  to  tears-feeling, 
as  he  said,  a  deep  "lopsidedness"  about 
the  whole  affair. 

"Maybe  after  the  vestry  meeting  this 
afternoon,"  he  said  shakily,  "I'll  finally 
give  myself  permission  to  cry  my  heart 
out." 

Life  is  full  of  goodbyes,  of  course. 
But  some  arc  harder  than  others. 

It's  been  eight  years  since  I  joined  St. 
Peter's-warily,  skeptically. 

My  father,  Fred  Paddock,  was  an 
Episcopal  minister.  I  had  grown  up  the 
typical  preacher's  kid:  a  smart-aleck 
who  cracked  gum  during  communion, 
rebelled  at  every  opportunity,  swore  I 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  joining  a 
church. 

Gradually,  however,  I  began  to  feel  a 
tug  that  surprised  me.  I  visited  St.  Peter's. 
And  once  I  got  to  know  Hunt,  I  was  sold. 

"You've  got  a  hard  act  to  follow,"  I 


told  him.  "The  only  minister  I've  ever 
known  was  Daddy." 

Hunt  chuckled.  "I  wouldn't  even  try 
to  follow  Fred,"  he  said. 

He  didn't  have  to.  For  Hunt,  like  my 
father,  is  one  class  act. 

If  great  sermonizers  are  your  cup  of 
tea,  you'd  find  him  hard  to  beat. 

If  organizational  whizzes  impress  you, 
Hunt  would  knock  your  socks  off. 

But  what  matters  most  to  me-and  to 
most  church-goers,  I  think— is  a  minis- 
ter's human  touch,  his  warmth  and  com- 
passion and  caring. 

That's  where  Hunt  really  shines.  And 
it  is  why  we  will  miss  him  so  badly. 

Like  the  best  ministers  (and  in  my 
experience,  there  are  plenty  of  duds  out 
there),  Hunt  seems  to  have  a  bottomless 
reserve  of  human  kindness.  Never  is  he 
too  busy  for  you;  never  does  he  flag  in 
his  readiness  to  give,  give-and  then  give 
some  more. 

Come  April,  he  will  move  to  Raleigh. 
He  will  trade  his  rumpled  sports  coat  and 
plain  white  robes  for  a  fancy  purple 
bishop's  hat,  a  massive  purple  bishop's 
ring.  .  .  and  the  snug  purple  bedroom 
booties  that  Charlottean  Doolie  Spong, 
mother  of  Newark  Bishop  John  Spong, 
knits  for  every  bishop  in  the  country. 

What  will  we-a  small  but  remarkably 
diverse  church  family-do  next?  How 
will  we  replace  both  Hunt  and  Brooks 
Gracbncr,  his  terrific  assistant,  who's 
taking  a  job  in  Hillsborough? 

It's  going  to  be  rough.  It  always  is, 
when  churches  are  forced  to  give  up  a 


About  liturgy:  Asked  at  the  church  door 


Tins  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  columns 
on  liturgical  concerns. 

Sound  dry?  Sound  remote?  Sound 
boring? 

Well,  think  about  it  a  moment.  The 
literal  meaning  of  "liturgy"  is  "the 
work  of  the  people."  The  particular 
work  of  the  people  on  which  we  will 
focus  is  worship  in  the  Episcopal/ 
Anglican  tradition.  Think  of  why  we 
worship:  to  be  strengthened  for  service, 
to  be  re-charged,  re-invigorated,  re- 
oriented, to  be  (dare  we  suggest  it?) 
renewed.  Anything  less  boring,  any- 
thing more  compelling,  is  hard  to 
imagine. 

The  present  writer  assumes  that  our 
first  priority  is  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
That  is  the  one  we  worship,  and  as  good 
Anglicans  we  aim  to  worship  "decently 
and  in  order." 

This  column  is  a  sample  of  "Asked  at 
the  Church  Door."  Consider  it  a  starter- 
kit.  Consider  it  yeast,  and  help  it  rise 


with  your  own  questions. 

Grist  for  our  mill  will  include  your 
questions  about  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  Hymnal  and  other  musical 
concerns,  the  etiquette  of  worship,  the 
symbolism  of  worship  services,  the  care 
of  altarwarc. 

Everything  is  up  for  question  and 
discussion.  Nothing,  so  to  speak,  is 
sacred. 

Please  feel  free  to  argue  with  us  about 
our  responses.  This  column  is  sponsored 
by  the  diocese's  Commission  on  Liturgy, 
and  we  will  be  doing  our  best  to  give 
you  accurate,  helpful,  friendly  informa- 
tion. If  we  arc  less  than  accurate  and 
clear,  hold  our  feet  to  the  liturgical  fire. 

Note:  This  column  will  not  attempt  to 
unify  liturgical  practices  across  the 
diocese.  Liturgy  is  not  fluid,  not  static; 
it  varies  according  to  local  custom  and 
circumstances.  We  are  not  in  business  of 
dictating  liturgy.  Rather,  we  will  give 
suggestions  and  information.  And  we 


will  offer  them  for  this  point:  that  you 
may  worship  more  abundantly,  choosing 
from  among  all  the  options  and  opportu- 
nities of  our  great  tradition. 

"Asked  at  the  church  door"  will 
succeed  if  we  deal  honestly  and  help- 
fully with  serious  (not  always  solemn) 
questions  about  worship.  If  we  try  to  tell 
you  what  you  "ought  to  do,"  we  will 
fail.  For  in  the  end  there  is  only  one 
ought:  "Do  justly,  love  mercy,  walk 
humbly  with  your  God."  (Micah  6:8). 

Morning  Service  is  a  wonderful  ser- 
vice. I  miss  it.  Can't  you  bring  it  back? 

We  can't  bring  it  back,  but  you  can. 

Actually,  Morning  Prayer  has  never 
gone  away.  It  is  peculiar  to  think  how 
few  people  realize  that  Morning  Prayer 
was  designed  for  daily  use,  not  just  on 
Sundays.  Clergy  offered  both  morning 
and  evening  prayer  in  their  churches  at 
one  time,  and  at  least  some  of  the  people 
attended  every  office.  Given  modern 
circumstances,  many  churches  have 


ceased  to  offer  the  Daily  Offices 
throughout  the  year. 

Still,  the  Prayer  Book  retains  the 
Offices  in  traditional  and  contemporary 
language  forms.  With  a  minimum  of 
practice,  these  can  become  integral  parts 
of  your  daily  devotions  in  parishes,  or 
families,  or  as  individuals.  That's  really 
what  they  were  first  designed  for. 

I  attended  a  funeral  in  another  de- 
nomination recently  and  wondered 
why  they  were  able  to  use  so  many 
flowers  and  we  aren't. 

The  Burial  of  the  Dead  is  a  service  of 
common  prayer.  It  should  reflect  the 
reality  that  in  death  we  arc  all  alike. 
Flowers  are  a  normal  decoration  of  our 
altars  throughout  most  of  the  year,  but 
generally  are  restricted  to  the  altar.  Were 
we  to  add  more  flowers,  we  would  be 
indicating  the  specialncss  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  belying  the  theological  truth 
we  are  all  alike  in  death.  From  a  ste- 
wardship perspective,  the  gift  of  many 
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Hunt  Williams  and  daughter  Sarah 
just  after  his  election. 

beloved  minister. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  energizing,  too. 

Without  Hunt's  boundless  giving,  we 
will  have  to  give  more  to  one  another. 
We  will  be  forced  to  regroup,  to  consider 
who  we  are  and  what  we  are  about  as  we 
seek  a  replacement. 

Not,  of  course,  that  we  can  ever  re- 
place Hunt. 

For  whatever  magic  it  is  that  makes  an 
ordinary  man  a  great  minister,  and  a  de 
friend,  is  rare  indeed. 

Yes,  life  is  full  of  goodbyes. 

But  some  are  harder-much  harder- 
than  others.  • 


Polly  Paddock,  a  member  of  the  vestry 
of  St.  Peter's,  Charlotte,  is  a  writer  for 
The  Charlotte  Observer,  from  which  this 
is  reprinted. 
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Deposition 

A  tentative  testimony 


By  Michael  McFke 


Whi;n  I  was  a  long-haired  senior  at  UNC 
in  1975,  my  honors  poetry -writing 
seminar  met  once  a  week-not  in  the 
inhospitable  academic  glare  of  Greenlaw 
Hall,  but  in  the  dim  musty  overstuffed 
parlor  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross.  I 
don't  know  why  we  met  there,  but  we 
did,  and  I'm  eternally  grateful:  because 
it  got  my  curiosity  up.  What  kind  of 
church  is  this,  I  wondered,  that  loans  out 
its  lounge  to  poets  and  alcoholics  and 
peaceniks,  whose  disparate  priests 
included  both  the  somewhat  long-haired 
rector  I  saw  around  town  and  the  bald, 
intense,  but  witty  professor  who'd  tried 
to  teach  me  medieval  church  history  that 
past  summer? 

What  kind  of  church  is  this?  And  why 
am  I  now  a  member?  Eleven  years  after 
being  married  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross, 
10  years  after  being  confirmed,  five 
years  after  my  son's  baptism,  I  still  can't 
say,  any  more  than  I  could  answer  the 
questions,  What  kind  of  a  person  is  your 
wife?  And  why  did  you  marry  her?  It's 
a  mystery  to  me,  an  inexplicable  mix  of 
coincidence  and  choice,  accident  and 
temperament,  luck  and  will-what  the 
faithful  call  grace,  I  guess,  and  the  unbe- 
lievers mere  chaos.  As  with  marrying 
Belinda  or  becoming  a  poet,  there  are 
more  reasons  for  my  now  being  an  Epis- 
copalian than  I  can  possibly  know  or 
tell.  And  as  with  marriage  or  poetry,  it's 
not  something  that's  easy  to  talk  about. 
But  I  can  muster  a  few  reasons  for  why  I 
came  to  the  church  and  why  I've  stayed, 
a  tentative  testimony  that  may  be  repre- 
sentative of  a  certain  kind  of  Episcopal 
latecomer. 

One  attraction  was  literary.  As  a 
poet  and  an  English  major,  some  of  my 
heroes  were  writers  like  T.  S.  Eliot,  C.  S. 
Lewis,  and  W.  H.  Auden;  and  their  An- 
glicanism intrigued  me.  What  was  it 
about  this  church  that  appealed  to  these 
varied  artists,  that  satisfied  their  restless 
minds,  that  sustained  their  imaginative 
devotion  to  the  Word  in  all  its  incarna- 


tions? Could  it  do  the  same  for  me  and 
my  fledgling  poetry? 

Another  attraction  was  aesthetic.  I 
was  raised  Southern  Baptist;  and  though 
our  sanctuary  was  distinctive,  and  our 
music  program  ambitious,  and  our  order 
of  worship  fairly  high-church  by  low- 
church  standards,  still  it  was  nothing  like 
the  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  whose  services 
seemed  so. .  .exotic.  The  poetic  liturgy 
and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  their 
rich  historical  echoes;  the  weekly  eucha- 
ristic  ritual,  which  required  actually 
walking  forward  and  kneeling  and  lifting 
my  hands  to  receive  wafer  and  wine  and 
words;  the  professional-level  music;  the 
little  chapel  with  its  slave  balcony,  and 
the  big  chapel  with  its  triptych  of  stained 
glass  over  the  altar,  those  angels  with 


tables  and  forms  and  offices  for  every 
day  of  every  year,  as  it  had  and  would 
for  centuries.  This  monastic  illusion 
dovetailed  beautifully  with  my  other 
Episcopal  interests,  creating  a  potent 
literary/aesthctic/spiritual  trinity. 

A  final  factor:  location.  For  a  year  or 
so  before  my  marriage,  I  lived  on  Hills- 
borough Street,  and  the  Chapel  was  only 
a  few  blocks  away.  (If  I  had  lived  else- 
where. .  .who  knows?)  I  could  hear  its 
bells,  see  its  Easter  flower-cross,  wave  to 
its  rector  biking  in  from  nearby  North 
Street. 

That  was  Peter  Lee,  of  course,  who 
later  married  us  and  baptized  our  son, 
and  who  probably  sealed  my  Episcopal 
fate.  On  our  wedding  day,  I  tried  to 
return  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  I  had 


McFee  (left),  attracted  by  church's  "potent  literary/aesthetic/spiritual  trinity" 


their  red  crossbill  wings-well,  it  was 
a  very  heady  aesthetic  mix  for  an  im- 
pressionable lapsed  Baptist  and  hopeless 
Anglophiliac  like  me.  And  on  special 
occasions  like  the  Easter  Vigil,  the 
physical  effect  was  almost  unbear- 
able, so  sensational  and  intense  it 
seemed. 

An  implicit  attraction  was  spiritual- 
in  particular,  the  sense  of  order  in  the 
church  and  its  Book,  which  provided 


borrowed  from  Peter  to  study  the  service; 
but  he  handed  it  back  and  said,  "Why 
don't  you  just  keep  this  until  your  confir- 
mation?" I  may  have  actually  laughed, 
because  joining  the  church  had  never 
really  occurred  to  me;  but  that  little 
gesture  started  something,  and-sure 
enough-we  were  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing year. 

But  Peter  Lee  has  since  moved  on,  and 
we  now  live  20  minutes  from  the  Chapel 


of  the  Cross  in  Durham,  and  I've  out- 
grown Anglophilia,  and  the  services  no 
longer  pack  their  novel  shock,  and  I 
rarely  want  to  read  Eliot  or  Lewis  or 
Auden;  yet  I'm  still  here,  and  have  no 
plans  to  leave.  Again,  why? 

Becausc-dcspite  some  misgivings-the 
Episcopal  church  still  satisfies  an  essent- 
ial hunger  in  me.  I  like  the  familiar 
service,  its  rhythm  of  congregational 
response  and  song  and  sermon  and  long 
eucharistic  silence,  during  which  I  can 
think  and  pray  and  meditate.  (Though 
sometimes  the  services  can  indeed  feci 
too  predictable:  there's  not  a  lot  of  room 
for  being  "surprised  by  joy,"  or  by  de- 
spair for  that  matter.)  I  like  the  people, 
their  intelligent  open-mindedness,  the 
wide  variety  in  our  denominational 
body,  within  and  across  parishes. 
(Though  sometimes  there  is  an  clement 
of  snobbish  condescension  toward  less 
formal  and  intellectual  protestants- 
which  is  ironic,  given  the  immigrant 
status  of  many  Episcopalians.)  I  like 
raising  my  son  in  such  a  good-spirited 
place,  one  that  gives  him  a  solid  tradi- 
tion to  absorb  and  rebel  against.  (Though 
I  hope  he  learns  more  Bible  as  he  gets 
older:  at  least  by  comparison  with  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  my  past,  Episcopal 
church  school  seems  pretty  casual,  for 
both  children  and  adults.) 

I'm  not  setting  myself  up  as  cither 
critic  or  apologist  for  the  church.  This  is 
just  one  person's  short  story,  a  peculiar 
witness;  and  if  my  reasons  for  becoming 
and  remaining  an  Episcopalian  seem 
rather  mixed,  if  not  mixed  up-well,  they 
are.  And  that's  exactly  why  I  like  being 
a  part  of  this  church;  its  very  nature  is 
mixed,  complex,  paradoxical.  When 
you're  trying  to  maintain  the  via  media, 
you  must  allow  for  mistakes,  and  you 
must  have  a  good  sense  of  humor,  which 
seems,  to  me,  a  very  honest  and  wholly 
human  position  when  it  comes  to  matters 
of  life,  and  faith,  and  art.  • 

Michael  McFee  is  a  poet  whose  most 
recent  book  is  Vanishing  Acts,  from 
Gnomon  Press. 


large  floral  arrangements  is  a  question- 
able use  of  money.  Many  churches  en- 
courage survivors  to  designate  gifts  in 
lieu  of  flowers,  so  that  the  money  other- 
wise spent  can  be  put  to  use  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Every  time  we  go  the  Eucharist, 
the  priest  reads  some  strange  prayer 
right  before  we  sing  the  "Holy,  Holy, 
Holy."  I  can  never  find  it.  Where  is  it? 

It's  a  tricky  devil-it  moves  around. 

You  arc  probably  referring  to  the 
proper  preface,  which  is  changed  on  a 
seasonal  basis.  In  Rite  One  celebrations, 


the  proper  prefaces  begin  on  page  344, 
in  Rite  Two  they  begin  on  page  377. 

Is  it  against  the  rubrics  to  cry  at  a 
wedding? 

No. 

During  the  Prayers  of  the  People, 
it  is  all  right  to  pray  for  a  particular 
political  party  to  win  an  election? 

Only  if  you  remember  that  others  are 
praying  against  your  political  party.  So 
far  as  we  know,  God  is  not  registered  in 
any  political  party-not  even  Italy's 
"Christian  Democrats," 

I  really  hate  the  Peace  in  the  Eu- 


christ.  It  seems  unnatural,  somehow. 
Do  we  have  to  pass  the  peace? 

The  rubrics  don't  really  leave  an  op- 
tion about  the  peace,  except  the  location. 
It  can  come  after  the  absolution,  or  before 
people  receive  Communion.  If  it  feels 
"unnatural"  to  you,  perhaps  you  need  to 
discuss  your  discomfort  with  your  rector 
or  vicar.  She  or  he  may  have  suggestions 
to  help  you  with  your  reservations. 

I  really  hate  the  new  tunes  in  the 
1982  Hymnal.  Why  couldn't  we  keep 
the  old  ones? 

Most  of  the  tunes  in  the  current 


hymnal  were  in  the  old  one.  Some  texts 
were  kept  but  given  new  tunes;  other 
tunes  were  retained  while  assigned  to 
new  texts. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  learn  new 
music.  Most  of  us  need  to  learn  it  by 
repetition  and  can  easily  get  frustrated 
before  we  finally  know  it.  The  Hymnal 
has  many  exciting  pieces  of  music,  in 
the  service  and  the  hymn  sections.  But  it 
will  take  time  and  patience  to  learn  some 
of  them.  None  of  us  learned  our  favorite 
hymns  all  at  once,  either.  They  were  new 
once,  too.  • 
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"You  are  God's  beloved" 


By  Rt.  Rlv.  Robkrt  W.  Estill 

Excrrpts  raoM  diocesan  convention 
address  in  Charlotlc,  Jan.  25.. 

ACTS  is  over;  it  succeeded 

To  date,  we  have-in  actual  money  and 
firm  plcdgcs-approximaiely  $5  million. 
It  is  interesting  to  me  to  remember  that 
our  prolessional  advisers  told  us  in  their 
feasibility  study  that  we  could  only 
reach  our  goal  it  we  were  able  to  get  at 
least  three  gifts  of  $500,000  each.  We 
did  not  do  that-hence  the  shortfall.  That 
is  the  bad  news.  The  good  news  is  that 
we  have  raised  more  than  has  ever  been 
raided  in  the  history  of  the  diocese,  and 
that  for  the  most  part,  the  money  has 
come  in  smaller  amounts  from  more 
people.  The  largest  single  gift  to  date  is 
from  the  Jessie  Ball  DuPont  Foundation 
lor  outreach,  in  the  amount  of  $120,000. 
That  means  that  more  people  than  ever 
before,  have  a  hand  in  making  our  goals 
possible.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  espe- 
cially important  for  our  Conference  Cen- 
ter. It  means  that  hundreds  of  us  have  a 
sense  of  ownership  in  it,  unlike  the  first 
units,  which  were  financed  by  assessing 
the  churches.  I  will  say  more  about  the 
Conference  Center  later,  but  it  was  our 
number-one  priority  in  the  ACTS  cam- 
paign, and  it  is  built  and  in  operation  be- 
cause of  the  generosity  of  many  of  you. 
With  the  concurrence  of  Alfred  Pur- 
rington  III,  who  served  so  well  as  the 
general  chair  of  the  ACTS  campaign,  I 
want  to  declare  it  finished  and,  insofar  as 
it  has  accomplished  many  of  our  goals,  a 
success.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
personally  still  going  to  follow  up  on  a 
number  of  calls  that  I  and  others  have 
made  on  people  who  needed  to  wail  for 
other  commitments  before  giving  to 
ACTS.  I  feel  confident  that  we  can  still 
go  a  long  way  towards  achieving  our 
final  goal,  and  I  am  dedicated  to  that 
end.  But  I  want  the  diocese  to  get  on 
with  other  things. 

Praises  diocese's  involvement, 
regrets  Spong's  action 

Looking  back  some  more,  I  am  proud 
that  this  diocese  has  been  concerned 
with  and  involved  in  many  of  the  issues 
of  the  '80s.  While  we  have  only  begun 
to  do  so  in  our  congregations,  we  have 
taken  on  the  immense  and  complex  sub- 
ject of  human  sexuality.  It  is  an  area  in 
which  good  people  disagree,  and  one  in 
which  our  national  church  has  grappled, 
too.  I  deeply  regret  the  recent  action  of 
my  friend  Bishop  Spong  of  Newark,  who 
acted  unilaterally  and  in  the  face  of  the 
General  Convention  and  the  House  of 
Bishops  in  ordaining  a  practicing  homo- 
sexual. I  believe  he  has  set  back  the 
dialogue  and  the  hopes  of  those  wres- 


tling with  the  issues.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  ordaining  practicing  homosexuals 
or  not,  in  my  opinion  a  bishop  of  the 
church  has  no  right  to  act  against  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Convention. 
We  arc  not  a  church  run  solely  by  bish- 
ops or  the  House  of  Bishops.  Our  gover- 
nance is  in  the  hands  of  lay  persons 
(such  as  those  we  will  elect  at  this  con- 
vention) and  clergy  who  form  the  House 
of  Deputies,  as  well  as  the  House  of 
Bishops,  and  that  General  Convention  of 
both  houses  has  the  authority  to  set 
discipline,  doctrine  and  worship  which 
all  bishops-Bishop  Spong  includcd- 
promise  to  uphold  when  they  take  their 
vows  of  ordination  and  consecration. 
Nonetheless,  I  urge  you  to  return  to  your 
congregations  and  to  encourage  dialogue 
with  the  gay  and  lesbian  community  and 
to  continue  to  implement  the  will  of  the 
General  Convention.  That  body  called 
on  us  to  accept  homosexuals  as  full 
members  of  the  church,  to  suspend  judg- 
ment, and  to  seek  to  hear  and  interact 
with  them.  Our  Committee  on  Pastoral 
Concerns  on  Homosexuality,  now  head- 
ed by  Kent  Otto,  from  St.  Philip's, 
Durham,  is  prepared  to  send  groups  to 
your  congregations  for  this  purpose,  and 
I  hope  you  will  make  that  available  to 
your  people.  That  commission  was 
mandated  by  this  convention  several 
years  ago  and  has  been  a  positive  force 
in  this  area  of  human  concern. 

We  can  learn  from 
Central  America 

Another  commission,  authorized  by 
this  convention  last  year,  is  that  on 
Central  America.  They  will  make  a 
presentation  at  this  meeting,  but  I  am 
proud  of  our  diocese  for  involving  itself 
in  Central  America,  both  through  this 
commission  and  our  longer-lived 
Companion  Diocese  Commission.  Bill 
Bryant,  of  Southern  Pines,  heads  the 
first,  and  Martha  Alexander  of  Charlotte, 
the  latter.  We  arc  honored  to  have  the 
new  Bishop  of  Belize,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Brother  Desmond  Smith,  at  the  conven- 
tion, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
him  later  in  the  meeting.  Not  only  are 
most  of  the  countries  in  Central  America 
part  of  our  Episcopal  Church  family,  but 
that  troubled,  yet  glorious  land,  is  our 
neighbor.  We  have  much  to  learn  from 
their  Christian  life  and  witness,  and 
much  to  give  as  alternatives  to  military 
aid  and  government  intervention  into 
their  affairs.  Again,  I  would  hate  to  look 
back  some  day  in  lime  and  see  that  the 
diocese  had  not  been  involved  or  con- 
cerned in  this  area. 

9  new  congregations, 
30  women  priests 

In  the  decade  just  past,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  nine  new  congregations  have 


started.  Only  one,  St.  Matthews, 
Kcrncrsville,  was  begun  in  the  '70s.  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Troy,  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels,  Charlotte,  St.  Margaret's, 
Charlotte,  St.  Clement's,  Clemmons,  St. 
Elizabeth's,  King,  Holy  Spirit,  Greens- 
boro, St.  Clare's,  Charlotte,  and  St. 


We  must  support  our 
Conference  Center 

When  we  come  to  the  present,  we  now 
must  face  the  added  expense  of  our  Con- 
ference Center.  We  will  hear  about  this 
(as  you  did  in  the  convocation  meetings) 


Bishop  Estill  calls  for  long-range  planning  study. 


Catherine's,  Charlotte,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  in  Raleigh  are  those  which 
were  "birthed"  in  the  '80s.  We  still 
need  more  churches  to  keep  up  with  the 
rapid  growth  in  much  of  our  diocese,  and 
the  council  now  has  in  place  a  well- 
thought-out  and  effective  system  for  this 
growth. 

Bishop  Bayne  was  right  when  he  said, 
"Unexpansivc  religion  is  dying  religion." 
Still,  it  is  here,  and  in  some  of  our  out- 
reach ministries,  that  our  shortfall  in  the 
ACTS  funds  is  most  critically  felt,  and 
additional  funds  most  needed. 

Another  positive  development  of  the 
'80s  was  the  growth  in  numbers  of 
women  ordained  as  deacons  and  priests. 
From  zero  in  1 980,  we  have  gone  to  30 
ordained  women  canonically  resident  in 
our  diocese.  That  number  is  still  pro- 
portionately smaller  than  we  want,  but  it 
is  a  big  leap  forward  from  1980  and 
places  us  head  of  most  dioceses  our  size. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  our  emphasis  on 
sabbaticals  has  borne  fruit  and  that  many 
of  our  clergy  are  benefiting  from  that 
policy.  Joyce  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
second  sabbatical  in  1991.  We  are  still 
high  among  the  dioceses  in  the  mini- 
mum salary  for  clergy  as  related  to  the 
cost  of  living,  but  we  must  continually 
work  at  this  if  we  are  to  attract  and  keep 
the  best  clergy. 


later.  But  I  want  to  say  that  this  was, 
and  I  hope  still  is,  a  clearly  adopted  goal 
on  the  part  of  this  convention.  It  was  the 
clearest  priority  for  the  ACTS  campaign, 
and  it  has  been  the  dream  and  the  goal  of 
the  Episcopal  Churchwomen  of  the  dio- 
cese, both  bishops,  the  youth  and  every 
convention  since  the  final  report  of  our 
NC  2000  Long-Range  Planning  Commit- 
tee. We  must  now  support  it.  It  belongs 
to  each  one  of  us.  It  is  not  my  Confer- 
ence Center,  it  is  our  Conference  Cen- 
ter, and  wc  must  support  it. 

In  retrospect,  we  may  have  cut  the 
diocesan  subsidy  too  soon  after  the  first 
part  was  completed.  We  dropped  in  one 
year  from  S70,000  to  560,000,  and  then 
in  one  more  year,  to  56000.  Despite  the 
fact  that  wc  can  market  it  better  than  we 
have  been  doing,  and  in  some  ways  cut 
food  costs  and  a  few  other  items,  wc  still 
must  supplement  youth  events-which, 
after  all,  are  the  main  reason  for  the  new 
facilities.  Frances  Payne,  our  new  youth 
coordinator,  has  booked  29  youth  events 
at  the  Conference  Center  for  1990-91. 
We  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  able  to 
have  camps  (in  addition  to  the  annual 
choir  camp)  for  juniors,  middlers  and 
seniors.  That  alone  will  do  more  good 
for  our  Lord  and  his  church  and  for  the 
future  life  of  this  diocese,  than  anything 
I  can  think  of.  We  must  supplement  that 
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kind  of  ministry  as  long  as  it  is  neces- 
sary. Back  in  the  late  fall,  I  was  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  national  meeting 
of  camp  and  conference  center  directors. 
I  found  that  every  center  the  size  of  ours 
was  subsidized  by  the  diocese  in  one 
way  or  another.  I  also  found  that  they 
have  the  same  problem  wc  do  in 
marketing  their  centers  on  weekdays. 

Endorses  sensitive  evangelism 

Another  concern  for  this  present  time  is 
the  so-called  Decade  of  Evangelism 
dictated  by  our  General  Convention. 
You  will  hear  from  our  diocesan  com- 
mission, but  I  want  to  add  a  word  or  two. 
Their  first  step  in  this  is  to  recommend 
to  you  that  every  congregation  under- 
take, for  the  first  year,  a  study  of  what  it 
means  to  be  an  Episcopalian.  After  all, 
we  all  need  a  refresher  course  now  and 
then,  and  we  cannot  share  with  others 
outside  the  church  unless  we  know  what 
our  Church  is,  where  it  came  from,  and 
what  its  unique  qualities  are.  I  agree 
with  the  commission  on  this  emphasis.  I 
am  asking  Judy  Lane,  the  new  chair  of 
our  Communications  Commission,  to 
take  some  responsibility  in  this  and  to 
help  mc  prepare  a  videotape  which  can 
supplement  local  church  classes  and 
forums.  I  will  do  a  scries  of  talks  on 
videotape  on  what  it  means  to  be  an 
Episcopalian.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
resources,  and  we  have  just  begun  in  this 
decade  to  appreciate  the  potential  of 
audio-visual  resources.  So  I  would  like 
to  commend  this  year  to  you  and  endorse 
this  approach.  One  additional  word  as 
wc  begin  the  Decade  of  Evangelism.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear,  as  your  bishop, 
that  evangelism  must  not  be  proselytiza- 


tion.  General  Convention  (1988)  de- 
fined that  as:  "Any  form  of  evangelism 
which  violates  the  rights  of  another  hu- 
man being,  Christian  or  non-Christian,  to 
be  free  from  external  coercion,  reception, 
misrepresentation  or  manipulation."  We 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  religions  in  the  world  and  that, 
in  addition  to  that,  any  efforts  at  evan- 
gelism must  be  worked  out  ecumen- 
ically with  other  denominations.  That 
should  be  on  our  minds  for  the  years 
ahead.  For  the  time  being,  I  think  we 
are  right  to  concentrate  on  our  distinc- 
tive Anglican  gifts  and  understandings. 

Asks  for  long-range  planning  body 

I  want  to  ask  the  Planning  Department 
of  the  Council  to  appoint  a  small  com- 
mittee made  up  of  equal  numbers  of 
clergy  and  laity  to  start  another  process 
of  long-range  planning.  This  is  in  accor- 
dance with  Canon  15,  Section  5.  As  I 
have  mentioned  earlier,  our  present  pri- 
orities and  plans  were  presented  after 
long  and  deliberate  study  and  planning 
by  the  NC  2000  Commission.  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  another  group  to 
do  some  planning  for  the  next  decade.  I 
want  the  Council  to  choose  the  commit- 
tee, because,  while  I  hope  to  be  around- 
I'm  currently  62-1  certainly  will  not  be 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  then.  And 
should  I  not  be  around  then,  I  hope,  like 
W.  H.  Auden,  that  "When  my  time  is 
up,  I'll  have  Seigfried's  funeral  music 
and  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house. "  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  look  ahead  again,  and 
to  work,  as  we  did  before,  with  the  con- 
gregations and  convocations  so  that  we 
can  reach  as  deeply  into  the  grassroots  as 
possible. 


Delegates:  take  convention 
back  home 

One  of  the  charges  I  want  to  lay  upon 
you  as  delegates  and  clergy  of  this  con- 
vention is  to  take  what  wc  say  and  do 
here  back  to  the  grassroots-back  to  your 
congregations.  I  was  disappointed  when 
the  ACTS  campaign  started  to  find  that 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  and  understand- 
ing of  it  had  not  gone  beyond  the  dele- 
gates (who  voted  nearly  unanimously  for 
it).  I  was  disappointed,  in  meeting  re- 
cently with  the  vestry  of  one  of  our  lar- 
gest churches,  to  hear  that  they  had  to 
consider  their  quota  and  assessment  with 
no  help  at  all  from  those  who  were 
delegates  to  the  convention  and  who  had 
presumably  attended  the  convocations 
where  the  budget  was  presented  and 
explanations  given.  This  is  a  real  gap  in 
our  communications,  and  I  charge  you 
who  are  here  this  time  to  do  something 
about  it.  Certainly,  if  there  are  no  dele- 
gates on  the  vestry,  at  the  very  least  a 
delegate  should  be  present  to  interpret 
the  budget  and  askings  and  to  communi- 
cate the  diocesan  programs  and  goals. 
Please  take  this  seriously  and  implement 
it  on  the  congregational  level. 

A  personal  note: 

You  fill  me  with  energy 

There  are,  of  course,  times  in  each  of  our 
lives  when  we  wonder  why  we  arc  here, 
or  why  we  are  doing  what  we  are  doing. 
But  there  are  times  too,  when  it  is  very 
special  to  be  a  bishop  and,  in  particular, 
the  bishop  of  this  great  diocese.  Some- 
times when  the  going  is  rough  and  it 
seems  that  the  church  is  not  doing  what 
God  would  have  it  do,  one's  spirits  get  at 


a  low  ebb.  But  over  and  over  again,  I 
have  driven  off  from  Raleigh  into  the 
diocese  on  Sunday  mornings-that  magic 
hour  when  only  bishops  and  those  left 
over  from  Saturday  night  are  on  the  road- 
only  to  arrive  in  a  warm  and  inclusive 
fellowship  of  people  who  seem  glad  to 
see  mc,  who  listen  to  my  efforts  to 
preach  the  Gospcl-and  when  possible,  to 
teach-who  present  their  children  for 
Baptism  and  others  for  confirmation- 
and  who  fill  mc  with  food  and  energy  to 
go  about  the  business  of  being  a  bishop 
in  the  Church  of  God  and  in  this  diocese 
in  particular.  That  is  a  deeply  moving 
experience  for  me,  and  all  the  squabbles, 
all  the  issues  on  which  many  disagree, 
all  the  stress  and  strain  of  budgets  and 
buildings  and  programs  and  people,  fade 
somehow  into  the  background,  and  the 
church  ministers  to  me  in  and  through 
each  one  of  you.  Thatis  a  rare  privilege, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

Flannery  O'Connor  wrote:  "I  think 
the  Church  is  the  only  thing  that  is  going 
to  make  the  terrible  world  we  are  com- 
ing to.. .endurable.. ..the  only  thing  that 
makes  the  Church  endurable  is  that  it  is 
somehow  the  Body  of  Christ  and  that  on 
this  we  are  fed."  Indeed,  on  this  day 
when  wc  begin  this  important  conven- 
tion-the  day  we  commemorate  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul-I  end  with  words 
from  him,  just  as  I  began  with  his  words 
of  greeting. 

"Be  watchful,  stand  firm  in  your  faith, 
be  courageous,  be  strong.  Let  all  that 
you  do  be  done  in  love.  The  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  you.  My  love  be 
with  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus." 

AMEN.  • 


Convention,  from  page  1 

a  cessation  of  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor, called  for  Congress  to  appoint  a 
body  to  investigate  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  that  nation,  and  expressed 
Christian  soli-darity  with  the  churches 
of  El  Salvador. 

Delegates  approved  a  resolution  ex- 
tending by  one  year  the  work  of  a  study 
committee  on  inclusive  language. 

A  resolution  was  passed  calling  on 
church  members  to  "excrcisedue  care 
and  responsibility  for  their  children's 
exposure  to  television  and  other  forms  of 
mass  communication.  ..." 

Delegates  enacted  a  resolution  desig- 
nating church  offerings  for  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  to  St.  John's  House,  the 
prayer  and  meditation  center  in  Durham. 

Other  resolutions  were  passed  man- 
dating youth  representation  on  diocesan 
commissions,  extending  the  North 
Carolina-Belize  Companion  Diocese 


relationship  for  another  three  years  and 
supporting  gun  control  legislation. 

1990  budgets  total  more 
than  $2  million 

Diocesan  budgets  reached  new  highs  as 
delegates  passed  with  virtually  no  debate 
total  budgets  of  nearly  $2.3  millions. 
The  Church's  Program  Fund-roughly, 
money  for  program  staff  and  activities, 
paid  for  by  voluntary  quotas-is 
$1,611,458  for  the  coming  year.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  10.8%  over 

1989,  due  primarily  to  a  $83,500  line 
item  for  the  Conference  Center  and  for 
increased  support  of  youth  programs. 
The  Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund- 
roughly,  for  the  bishops,  their  staff  and 
diocesan  house  operations-is  $673,588, 
an  increase  of  3.7%  from  1989. 

The  money  for  the  Church's  Program 
Fund  comes  from  voluntary  quotas 
which  the  diocese  asks  of  parishes.  In 

1990,  the  diocese  has  asked  $1,652,039 


and  congregations  have  accepted 
$1,584,994.  Thus  congregations  are 
giving  $206,430  more  for  the  Church's 
Program  Fund  in  1990. 

The  Episcopal  Maintenance  Fund, 
funded  by  assessments  levied  on  congre- 
gations, is  up  $30,768  to  $615,899. 

A  budget  study  committee  presented  a 
white  paper  suggesting  that  the  diocese 
change  to  a  unified  budget  based  on  vol- 
untary giving  by  congregations.  Under 
the  suggested  plan,  the  Diocesan  Council 
would  make  yearly  requests  that  each 
congregation  give  no  less  than  25%  of 
its  net  disposable  income  for  the  dio- 
cese's mission  and  ministry.  The  paper 
also  suggests  study  of  changing  from  an 
annual  to  a  two-  or  three-year  budget 
and  developing  a  long-term  budgetary 
plan  for  the  diocese. 

"The  present  practice  of  annual 
budget,"  the  paper  states,  "encourages 
diocesan  commissions  and  other  agen- 
cies wholly  or  partially  funded  by  the 


diocese  to  look  ahead  no  further  than  the 
next  calendar  year.  There  is  little  incen- 
tive to  develop  plans  of  action  covering 
longer  periods  of  time  and  no  guarantee 
that  funding  would  be  forthcoming  if 
long-range  plans  were  developed.  A  bud- 
get process  that  encouraged  long-range 
planning  could  lead  to  a  more  rational 
ordering  of  the  diocesan  fiscal  affairs  as 
well  as  strengthening  our  mission." 

Delegates  accepted  the  report  from  the 
committee  chaired  by  the  Rev.  Henry  R. 
Parsley,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Char- 
lotte, and  agreed  to  present  the  report  to 
congregations  for  discussion.  Responses 
will  be  sent  to  the  ad  hoc  committee, 
which  will  then  report  to  next  year's 
diocesan  convention  in  Durham. 

Next  year's  convention-the  diocese's 
175th-will  be  Jan.  24-26, 1991  in  Dur- 
ham. • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 
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Convention  resolutions  passed 


On  the  Repeal  of  Sales  Tax  on  Food 

Whereas,  the  sales  tax  on  food  is  the  most 
regressive  of  all  taxes,  and 

Whereas,  the  sales  tax  on  food  places  an  unfair 
burden  on  those  families  of  lower  and  middle 
income  who  spend  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
dollar  on  food  and  the  food  lax  than  do  those  of 
upper  income,  and 

Whereas,  many  states  do  not  impose  this  tax,  and 

Whereas,  even  with  the  recent  reforms  there  are 
enough  tax  loopholes  and  inequities  in  our  present 
tax  structure,  which,  if  plugged  and  equalized, 
would  make  up  the  revenue  loss  from  the  repeal  of 
the  lax  on  food,  be  it 

Resolved  that  delegates  of  this  Convention  go  on 
record  (and  encourage  members  of  their  congrega- 
tions likewise)  strongly  urging  their  representatives 
in  the  legislature  and  their  governor  to  remove  the 
sales  lax  on  food  for  home  and  public  institution 
consumption,  asking  them  to  emphasize  equitable 
treatment  and  target  luxuries  rather  than  necessities. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  D.  N.  Ferguson 


On  Affirming  General  Convention's 
Deep  Conviction  on  the  Abortion  Issue 

While  sustaining  the  Episcopal  Church's  fundamen- 
tal commitment  to  the  sanctity  of  life,  and  to  the 
need  for  the  exercise  of  responsible  behavior  by 
both  men  and  women  in  the  procreation  of  life,  we 
wish  to  affirm  the  General  Convention's  deep 
conviction  on  the  abortion  issue;  and  so, 

Whereas  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  its  69th  General 
Convention,  in  July,  1988,  adopted  a  resolution: 

"All  human  life  is  sacred.  Hence,  it  is  sacred  from 
inception  until  death.  The  Church  takes  seriously 
its  obligation  to  help  form  the  conscience  of  its 
members  concerning  this  sacrcdness.  Human  life, 
therefore,  should  be  initiated  only  advisedly  and  in 
full  accord  with  this  understanding  of  the  power  to 
conceive  and  give  birth  which  is  bestowed  by  God. 

"It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  congregations  to 
assist  their  members  in  becoming  informed  con- 
cerning the  spiritual,  physiological  and  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  sex  and  sexuality. 

"The  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  affirms  that  'the 
birth  of  a  child  is  a  joyous  and  solemn  occasion  in 
the  life  of  a  family.  Il  is  also  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing  in  the  Christian  communily'(p.440). 

"We  regard  all  abortion  as  having  a  tragic  dimen- 
sion, calling  for  the  concern  and  compassion  of  all 
the  Christian  community. 

"While  we  acknowledge  thai  in  this  couniry  it  is  the 
legal  right  of  every  woman  to  have  a  medically  safe 
abortion,  as  Christians  we  believe  strongly  that  if 
this  right  is  exercised,  it  should  be  used  only  in 
extreme  situations.  We  emphatically  oppose 
abortion  as  a  means  of  birth  control,  family 
planning,  sex  selection  or  any  reason  of  mere  con- 
venience. 

"In  those  cases  where  an  abortion  is  being  con- 
sidered, members  of  this  Church  are  urged  to  seek 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience  in  prayer,  to  seek  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  members  of  the  Christian 
community,  and,  where  appropriate,  the  sacramental 
life  of  this  Church. 

"Whenever  members  of  this  Church  are  consulted 
with  regard  to  a  problem  pregnancy,  they  arc  to 
explore,  with  grave  seriousness,  with  the  person  or 
persons  seeking  advice  and  counsel,  as  alternatives 
to  abortion,  other  positive  courses  of  action,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  following  possibilities: 


the  parents  raising  the  child;  another  family  member 
raising  the  child;  making  the  child  available  for 
adoption. 

"It  is  the  responsibility  of  members  of  this  Church, 
especially  the  clergy,  to  become  aware  of  local 
agencies  and  resources  which  will  assist  those  faced 
with  problem  pregnancies. 

"We  believe  that  legislation  concerning  abortions 
will  not  address  the  root  of  the  problem.  We  there- 
fore express  our  deep  conviction  that  any  proposed 
legislation  on  the  part  of  national  or  state  govern- 
ments regarding  abortions  must  take  special  care  to 
see  that  individual  conscience  is  respected  and  that 
the  responsibility  of  individuals  to  reach  informed 
decisions  in  this  matter  is  acknowledged  and 
honored,"  and 

Whereas  recent  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
intensified  public  debate  on  the  abortion  issue  and 
possible  legislative  responses;  and 

Whereas  Episcopalians  have  traditionally  upheld 
the  value  of  economic  justice,  respect  for  moral  and 


were  caused  by  rape  or  incest,  or  because  of  the 
mother's  age  or  precarious  mental,  emotional  or 
physical  disorder. 

Bett  Hargrave,  Commission  on  Women's  Issues 


On  Providing  Universal  Health 
Insurance 

Whereas:  Health  insurance  is  essential  to  the 
acquiring  of  proper  medical  treatment  for  most 
people, 

Whereas:  For  many  with  terminal  or  serious 
medical  conditions  health  insurance  is  impossible  to 
acquire. 

Whereas:  Our  Lord  commanded  by  His  example 
and  leaching  that  we,  His  Body,  heal  ihe  sick, 

Be  it  resolved:  That  Ihe  1 74th  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  urges  our 
elected  representatives  to  study  and  enact 


Charlotte's  John  Boling  introduced  several  resolutions. 


religious  diversity  in  our  society  and  freedom  from 
government  interference  with  personal  religious 
principles;  and 

Whereas  any  changes  in  the  availability  of  safe  and 
legal  abortions  would  have  a  tragic  effect  on  the 
lives  of  many  women; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  affirms  its  support  for  informed, 
individual  freedom  of  choice  and  the  continued 
availability  in  North  Carolina  of  safe  and  legal 
abortion  services;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  North  Carolina's 
legislators  be  urged  to  oppose  any  new  laws  which 
impose  on  all  of  us  a  particular  religious  doctrine 
about  the  beginning  of  human  life;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  encourage  our 
legislators  to  continue  making  adequate  funding 
available  for  safe  and  legal  abortions  for  those  who 
cannot  otherwise  afford  them  and  who  are  qualified 
for  funding  by  state  law  because  their  pregnancies 


legislation  whereby  the  Federal  Government  join 
other  western  democracies  in  causing  to  be 
provided  universal  health  insurance  in  accordance 
with  our  political  traditions. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  this  Convention  request 
the  Bishop  to  appoint  a  task  force  to  study  ways  in 
which  the  Church  can  contribute  to  the  reform  and 
financing  of  the  health  care  delivery  system  in  the 
United  States  and  to  report  its  findings  to  the  next 
Annual  Convention. 

John  C.  Boling  Jr. 

St.  Margaret's,  Charlotte 


On  Gun  Control 

Whereas:  Guns  are  readily  available  to  large 
numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States, 

Whereas:  The  United  Slates  has  a  very  high 
incidence  of  crime  committed  by  the  use  of  a  gun, 


Whereas:  The  United  States  has  one  of  the  world's 
highest  rate  of  murder  committed  by  the  use  of  a 
gun, 

Whereas:  The  United  Slates  is  being  flooded  by  the 
ownership  of  small  hand  guns  and  military  weapons 
designed  solely  to  kill  and  maim. 

Whereas:  Police  organizations  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  have  officially  called  for  licensing  and 
control  of  access  to  these  types  of  weapons, 

Be  it  resolved:  Thai  this  174lh  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  supports  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  their  desire  to  control 
access  to  weapons  with  no  legitimate  sporting 
purpose, 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  this  Convention 
supports  the  enactment  of  state  and  federal 
legislation  to  require  the  registration  of  all  hand 
guns  and  military  weapons,  and  the  restriction  of 
their  ownership  to  citizens  who  can  give  evidence 
of  their  law-abiding  character. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  any  firearm  legislation 
be  written  with  protections  for  the  legitimate 
hunting,  sportsman,  and  collecting  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States, 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  our  United  States  Senators,  all  members 
of  Congress  representing  districts  located  in  this 
Diocese,  all  state  legislators  representing  districts  in 
this  Diocese,  and  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

John  C.  Boling  Jr. 

St.  Margaret's,  Charlotte 


On  Studying  the  Funding  of  the  Diocese 

Whereas,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Funding  of 
the  Diocese, appointed  by  the  convention,  has 
summarized  its  study  and  recommendations  in  a 
"While  Paper"  for  consideration  by  this  Conven- 
tion and  the  Vestries  of  our  several  parishes; 

Whereas,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  needs  the  year 
1990  to  receive  and  evaluate  the  responses  to  our 
study  before  making  recommendations  to  this 
Convention; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  "White  Paper"  be  distribut- 
ed to  the  delegates  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  and  to  the  vestries  of  our  parishes 
for  study  and  written  responses  in  early  1990; 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Funding  of  the  Diocese  be  appointed  to 
serve  for  another  year. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Presler,  Chair 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Funding  of  the  Diocese 


On  Continuing  the  North  Carolina- 
Belize  Companion  Diocese  Relationship 

Whereas  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Diocese  of  Belize  have  been  in  a  companion  dio- 
cese relationship  for  six  years,  and 

Whereas  the  initial  period  for  such  a  relationship  is 
three  years  with  the  renewal  of  another  three-year 
period  and  these  have  been  completed,  and 

Whereas  the  companion  diocese  relationship 
between  the  two  dioceses  has  been  mutually  bene- 
ficial and  has  afforded  each  the  opportunity  to  share 
and  witness  God's  love  in  a  "people  to  people" 
relationship,  and 

Whereas  the  Diocese  of  Belize  has  recently  conse- 
crated Brother  Desmond  Smith  as  Bishop  of  Belize 
and  he  has  requested  the  relationship  be  continued 
for  another  three  years,  and 


THE     COMMUNICANT 


From  left:  Bishop  Robert  Estill,  the  Rev.  Fred  Warnecke,  Joseph  Cheshire. 


Whereas  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina's  Compan- 
ion Diocese  Commission  members  are  excited  and 
enthusiastic  about  continuing  the  meaningful 
relationship, 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  174th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  approve  the 
continuation  of  the  companion  diocese  relationship 
between  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Diocese  of  Belize  for  the  next  three  years. 

Martha  B.  Alexander,  Chair 

'l"he  Companion  Diocese  Commission 


On  Establishing  a  Special  Offering 
for  St.  John's  House 

Whereas  at  Bishop  Estill's  invitation,  St.  John's 
House,  Durham,  a  retreat  house  of  the  Society  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  was  established  in  this  diocese 
in  1983,  and 

Whereas  since  that  time  St.  John's  House  has  pro- 
vided a  ministry  to  the  diocese  by  offering  opportu- 
nities for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  its 
people,  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  spiritual  resources  has 
been  affirmed  by  the  Mission  Statement  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  North  Carolina  (adopted  at  the 
170lh  Convention)  and  by  a  resolution  of  gratitude 
and  thanksgiving  for  St.  John's  House  (173rd  Con- 
vention), and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  God  is  providing,  through 
the  presence  of  St.  Johns  House,  a  rare  opportunity 
for  guidance  in  the  spiritual  lives  of  the  people  of 
the  Diocese,  and  that  God  is  calling  the  diocese  to 
support  the  work  of  the  House  through  prayers, 
encouragement,  and  financial  contributions,  that  it 
may  flourish  and  continue  to  serve  here,  and 

Whereas,  at  present,  St.  John's  House  receives  no 
financial  support  from  the  diocese, 

Now,  therefore,  let  it  be  resolved  that  the  174th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
call  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  offering  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry  of  Si.  John's  House,  to 
be  received  annually  on  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent 
(1990:  March  4)  in  each  parish  and  mission,  and 
that  this  offering  be  forwarded  to  St.  John's  House, 
The  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  702  West 
Cobb  Street,  Durham,  NC  27707. 

The  Rev.  Philip  R.  Byrum 
The  Rev.  Julie  C.  Clarkson 
The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Garner 


On  Re-appointing  the  Inclusive 
Language  Committee 

Whereas,  the  Inclusive  Language  Committee  was 
established  by  the  1989  Diocesan  Convention  in 
order  to  develop  and  distribute  guidelines  on  the 


use  of  Inclusive  Language  to  serve  as  a  resource  for 
our  Diocese,  and 

Whereas,  the  Inclusive  Language  Committee  was 
not  able  to  complete  this  task  by  January  1 990,  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Inclusive  Language 
Committee  are  committed  to  the  completion  of  its 
task. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Inclusive  Language 
Committee's  charge  be  continued  and  the 
committee  be  re-appointed  to  serve  until  the  175th 
Convention. 

Program  of  the  Church 


On  Expressing  Heartfelt  Appreciation 

Whereas  the  good  people  of  the  Greater  Episcopal 
Fellowship  of  Charlotte  and  the  churches  of  the 
Charlotte  Convocation  have  been  most  gracious 
hosts,  cheerfully  offering  uncounted  hours  of 
volunteer  labor,  and 

Whereas  Tom  Eennimore,  our  always  organized  and 
unflappable  General  Chairperson,  has  tended  to  our 
every  need,  and 

Whereas  Eleanor  Upton  and  Michelle,  our  faithful 
and  patient  Convention  Coordinators,  have  strug- 
gled all  year  to  put  20  pounds  of  convention  into  a 
10  pound  package,  and 

Whereas  the  delegates  have  sat  and  met  and  listened 
and  debated  and  danced  long,  hard  and  faithfully, 
and 

Whereas  we  have  elected  The  Rev.  Huntington 
Williams  to  be  our  Suffragan  Bishop  by  a  majority 
of  clergy  and  laily  eligible  to  vote  whether  present 
or  not,  and 

Whereas  Bishop  Estill  has  chaired  this  Convention 
as  always  with  grace  and  patience; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we  express  our 
heartfelt  appreciation  by  rising  applause. 

Deacon  Mela  Ellington 


On  the  Entertainment  Industry 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  RESOLVED  that  the  174th 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  call  upon  its  members  to  exercise  due  care 
and  responsibility  for  their  children'scxposure  to 
television  and  other  forms  of  mass  communication, 
and  be  it  further  RESOLVED  that  this  Convention 
commend  the  work  of  ACT  (Action  for  Children's 
Television)  and  other  agencies  devoted  to 
influencing  the  entertainment  industry  to  preserve  a 
satisfactory  moral  tone  in  their  productions. 

Earl  II.  Brill,  Duke  University 


On  the  Action  of  the  Bishop  and 
Diocese  of  Newark 

Whereas,  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  repeatedly  resolved  in  1979,  1982,  and 
1988,  the  following,  which  represents  the  mind  of 
the  Church: 

"We  reaffirm  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church 
on  marriage,  marital  fidelity  and  sexual  chastity  as 
the  standard  of  Christian  sexual  morality.  Candi- 
dates for  ordination  are  expected  to  conform  to  this 
standard.  Therefore,  we  believe  it  is  not  appropriate 
for  this  Church  to  ordain  a  practicing  homosexual, 
or  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  heterosexual  re- 
lations outside  of  marriage,"  and 

Whereas,  the  Bishop  of  Newark,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  New- 
ark, has  in  December  1989  ordained  an  avowed, 
practicing  homosexual  into  deacon's  orders,  and 

Whereas,  in  this  ordination  the  Bishop  and  Diocese 
of  Newark  have  departed  from  the  spirit  and  the 
specific  language  of  the  1979  General  Convention 
resolution, 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  174th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  regrets  this  action  ot 
the  Bishop  and  Diocese  of  Newark,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Presiding  Bishop,  the  President  of 
Province  IV,  and  Bishop  Spong. 


On  the  Organization  of  Thompson 
Children's  Home,  Inc. 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  chartered  'Hie  Thompson  Orphanage 
and  Training  Institution  March  7,  1887  and  the 
institution  has  flourished  since  that  date;  and 

Whereas,  the  Charter  of  the  institution  provided  that 
Bylaws  should  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the 
trustees  of 'Hiompsonshould  be  elected;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Thompson  at  its  meeting  on 
May  26,  1989  unanimously  adopted  new  Bylaws 
establishing  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  three  dioceses  of  North  Carolina,  the 
iruslees  elected  by  each  diocese  and  the  trustees 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 

Whereas,  the  Trustees  of  Thompson  have  requested 
that  each  diocese  ratify  and  affirm  the  adopted  By- 
laws in  recognition  of  the  close  significant  and  long 
standing  relationship  between  Thompson  and  Epis- 
copal Church; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  this  diocese  does 
hereby  ratify  and  affirm  these  certain  Bylaws  of 
Thompson  Home,  Inc.  adopted  May  26,  1989,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  diocese  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  Thompson  and  its  programs. 


On  the  Election  in  Nicaragua 

The  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Most  Rev.  Edmond  Lee  Browning,  at  a  recent  press 
conference  (1 1/22/89),  expressed  concern  about 
U.S.  interference  in  that  election.  He  slated  that  the 
U.S.  was  intervening  in  the  sovereign  affairs  of 
Nicaragua  by  taking  sides  in  the  free  election  in  that 
country.   He  said,  "Our  government's  direction  in 
these  areas  verges  on  immorality.. .we  have  to 
seriously  question  those  policies." 

Observer  missions,  from  around  the  world,  will  be 
in  Nicaragua  to  watch  the  registration,  campaigning 
and  voting  to  assure  that  a  truly  democratic  election 
takes  place.   Delegations  include  representation 
from  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  as  well  as  an  Episcopal  observer 


team  from  the  United  States  and  an  ecumenical 
delegation  that  includes  Mrs.  Patty  Browning,  wife 
of  the  Presiding  Bishop. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  thai  the  1 74th  Convention 
call  upon  all  Episcopalians  to  pray  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  our  Episcopal  delegates.  (See 
atlached  list  of  names.) 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that,  in  an  effort  to  en- 
courage democracy  in  Nicaragua,  the  President  and 
U.S.  Congress  agree  to  support  the  findings  and  de- 
terminations ol  the  monitoring  teams  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American  Stales  in 
regard  to  the  validity  of  Nicaragua's  election. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Presiding  Bishop,  President  Bush 
and  members  of  U.S.  Congress. 

Episcopal  Delegates: 

The  Rev.  Peter  F.  Caparian,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Rev.  Dallon  Downs,  College  Park,  Md. 

Joseph  Louis,  Highland  Park,  N.J. 

'Hie  Rev.  Brian  J.  Grieves,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Groeppcr,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hie  Rev.  Carter  Heyward,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ann  P.  McElroy,  Cupertino,  Calif. 

The  Rev.  Roberto  Morales,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Gail  S.  Phares,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Susan  Pierce,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Proffitt,  Maryville.Tenn. 

'Hie  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Trimmer,  Alma,  Mich. 

Ann  Vest,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Rudy  Whitley,  Williamston,  N.C. 

Dr.  Henry  Wells,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Mcader  Wostrel,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

James  Solheim,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Patricia  Browning,  New  York,  N.Y. 

On  El  Salvador 

Over  the  past  two  months,  violence  in  El  Salvador 

has  escalated. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  increased  persecution  of 
religious  workers,  both  lay  and  clergy,  through 
assassination,  imprisonment,  torture  and  deporta- 
tion. 

The  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Most  Rev.  Edmond  Lee  Browning,  has  spoken 
clearly  to  the  church. 

1.  "I  am  asking  all  in  the  church  to  mobilize  and  to 
actively  express  their  concern  for  the  Christians  in 
El  Salvador  who  because  of  ministries  of  advocacy, 
witness  and  justice  arc  being  persecuted"  (12/15/ 
89,  Presiding  Bishop's  Mailgram) 

2.  "We  need  to  continue  to  press  the  Bush  admin- 
istration for  their  intervention  with  the  release  of 
church  workers.   You  may  also  wish  to  write  the  El 
Salvador  Embassy  in  Washington."  (1 1/22/89, 
Episcopal  News  Service) 

3.  "i  really  believe  that  the  religious  community 
has  to  continue  in  every  way  possible  to  put  pres- 

See  Resolutions,  next  page 
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Convention  election  results 


Standing  Committee 

Until  1991 

The  Rev.  Glenn  Busch,  President 
Henry  W.  Lewis 
Scoit  Evans 

Until  1992 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Henry 
The  Rev.  Robert  Johnson 
June  Gregory 

Until  1993 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Kimbrough 
The  Rev.  Robert  Sessum 
Joseph  B.  Cheshire  Jr. 

Diocesan  Council 

Until  1991 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Gray 
The  Rev.  Nancy  Reynolds  Pagano 
Priscilla  Swindell 
A.H.A.  "Baldy"  Williams 
Eileen  Greenwood 

Until  1992 

The  Rev.  Fred  Thompson 
The  Rev.  David  Williams 
Joseph  Ferrell 
Chet  Mottershead 
Larry  Tomlinson 

Until  1993 

The  Rev.  Henry  Parsley 
The  Rev.  Robert  Dannals 


Tom  Fennimore 
Bertha  "B"  Holt 
Shara  Partin 

The  Conference  Center  Board 

(Elected  by  Convention) 

Until  1991 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Brown 
The  Rev.  George  Holmes 


The  Rev.  Donald  Fishbume 
Frances  Moser 

Alternate  Deputies 

William  Short 
Susan  Smitherman 

Clergy 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Henry 
The  Rev.  Glenn  Busch 

Until  1992 

Austin  Carr 

The  Rev.  Fred  Warnecke 
The  Rev.  Blair  Both 

James  0.  Arthur 

William  Bryant 
The  Rev.  Julie  Clarkson 
The  Rev.  Robert  Haden 
The  Rev.  Dudley  Colhoun 

Lay 

Jane  House 
Ann  Thompson 
Letty  Magdanz 
Julia  Elsee 

Until  1993 

The  Rev.  Harrison  Simons 

The  Rev.  Williams  Smyth 
The  Rev.  Fred  Warnecke 
Edward  K.  Crothers 
Rose  Flannagan 
Nancy  F.  LaRoche 

Deputies  to  General  Convention 

Clergy 

The  Rev.  Robert  Sessum 
The  Rev.  Dudley  Colhoun 
The  Rev.  Janet  Watrous 
The  Rev.  Neff  Powell 

Lay 

Joseph  B.  Cheshire  Jr. 
Scott  Evans 
Anne  Tomlinson 
Cecil  Patterson 


Balloting  for  suffragan  bishop 


Dixon 

Lewis 

May 

Williams 

Brill 

Ballot  #1 

Clergy 

40 

22 

13 

56 

21 

Lay 

48 

59 

48 

115 

22 

Ballot  #2 

Clergy 

46 

17 

5 

75 

16 

Lay 

50 

58 

40 

136 

13 

Ballot  #3 

Clergy 

48 

10 

1 

91 

9 

Lay 

54 

41 

16 

175 

8 

Ballot  #4 

Clergy 

42 

5 

1 

109 

2 

Lay 

49 

20 

12 

214 

2 

Resolutions,  from  page  9 

sure  both  on  our  government  and  the  government  of 
El  Salvador,  to  bring  about  a  release  of  the  tension 
and  a  greater  sense  of  peace  and  justice,'  the  Pres- 
iding Bishop  continued.  'If  we  don't  make  our 
views  known  in  a  loud,  clear  way,'  he  said,  'things 
will  continue.'"  (1 1/22/89,  Hpiscopal  News 
Service) 

4.  "Calling  the  situation  in  HI  Salvador  'urgent,' 
the  Presiding  Bishop  said  that  the  United  States 
should  'do  everything  it  possibly  can  to  cease  the 
hostilities  that  are  being  exercised  in  HI  Salvador. 
Our  government  must  put  al  I  its  pressure  behind 
that  goal.'  The  Presiding  Bishop  stopped  short  of 
calling  for  ann  end  to  total  American  aid  to  HI 
Salvador,  but  did  suggest  that  the  U.S.  'withdraw 
support  in  terms  of  military  aid  to  the  government 
of  HI  Salvador'  He  crilici/£d  the  U.S.  Congress 
'fomot  wrestling  with  the  issues  deeply  enough' 
when  they  were  considering  continued  support 
to  El  Salvador."  (11/22/89,  Hpiscopal  News 
Service) 

The  Hpiscopal  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  Robert  W. 
Estill,  along  with  other  North  Carolina  Hpiscopal 
bishops  and  North  Carolina  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  issued  a  joint  statement  in  December 
focusing  on  HI  Salvador. 

1.  "We  call  on  the  United  States  government  to  do 
everything  within  its  power  to  encourage  the  parties 
to  cease  the  present  conflict  and  move,  without  de- 
lay, to  negotiate  a  resolution,  within  the  framework 
set  forth  by  the  Central  American  presidents;" 

2.  "We  call  upon  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
all  other  outside  forces,  to  cease  immediately  the 


delivery  of  any  military-related  assistance  to  HI  Sal- 
vador;" 

3.  "We  appeal  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to 
permit  churches  and  church-related  agencies  unre- 
stricted access  to  particularly  endangered  civilian 
populations,  and  to  provide  without  delay  visas  to 
persons  invited  by  the  Salvadoran  churches  to  ac- 
company them  in  their  witness  to  peace  and 
reconciliation;" 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  174th  Convention 
of  the  Diocese  of  N.C.  calls  for  the  Congress  of  the 
U.S.  to  halt  all  military  aid  immediately  to  El 
Salvador. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  congress  be  directed  to 
conduct  a  fact-finding  investigation  of  human  rights 
violation  in  El  Salvador. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Congress  continue 
to  persevere  in  pressing  the  government  of  HI 
Salvador  to  bring  to  trial  those  individuals  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  of  the  Jesuit  priests  and  the 
lay  workers  and  Central  American  University. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  U.S.  Congress  be 
advised  to  the  government  of  El  Salvador  our 
commitment  to  a  Salvadoran  judiciary  operating 
free  of  political  pressure  and  our  strong  desire  that 
church  and  humanitarian  groups  be  free  to  do  their 
work. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we  express  our 
profound  concern  for  all  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
whose  lives  are  threatened  or  being  lost  in  this 
turbulence.  We  wish  to  convey  to  the  churches  of 
El  Salvador  our  solidarity  with  them  in  the  one  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  in  whose  names  we  are 


together  called  to  minister  tolhose  in  need  and  to  be 
reconcilers  and  peacemakers. 

We  join  with  all  who  work  for  peace  in  Central 
America  in  their  call  to  do  God's  work  in  a  very 
difficult  situation. 


Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Presiding  Bishop,  President 
Bush,  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  President  of 
HI  Salvador,  Alfredo  Christiani. 

William  Bryant 


St.  Timothy's 

Our  31st  Year 

Raleigh's  Oldest  Accredited  School 

A  co-ed  Episcopal  school  for  4  year  Kindergarten-5th  grades 

Accredited  by  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

An  accelerated  academic  program  offering  foreign  language,  art, 
computer,  drama,  public  speaking,  music  and  gym. 

Top-ranked  school  in  North  Carolina  on  CAT  scores. 
Maximum  class  size:  16 
After-school  care  until  6:00  p.m. 

At  the  corner  of  Six  Forks  Road  and  Rowan  Street 

For  further  information:  781-0531  or  787-3011 

The  admissions  policy  is  non-discriminatory  with  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex 

and  national  origin. 
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Bishop's  letter 


tear  Friends, 

Icrbcrl  O'Driscoll,  in  One  Man's  Jour- 
ey  (Anglican  Book  Centre,  1982),  tells 
f  seeing  an  elderly  woman  in  the  cor- 
dor  of  a  nursing  home  late  one  eve- 
ing,  just  before  bedtime.  "She  is  very 
nail  and  walks  very  slowly  and  is  sup- 
orted  by  a  nurse.  With  help  she  climbs 
lto  a  wheel  chair.  She  has  grey  hair, 
here  is  a  kind  of  bird-like  fragility  to 
er.  From  where  I  stand,  I  cannot  see 
cr  face.  She  is  being  helped  to  slay  in 
ic  wheel  chair  by  a  little  strap  that  will 
rcvent  her  falling  forward. 
"Then  the  most  unlikely  thing  hap- 
sns.  In  a  low  but  strong  and  perfectly 
udible  voice  she  begins  to  recite  flow- 
ig  lines  of  English  poetry.  They  roll 
ut  absolutely  unhesitatingly,  not  a 
lymc  out  of  place,  not  a  syllable  omit- 
m.  It  isn't  just  some  accidental  clicking 


in  a  long  ago  memory.  Her  tone  fits  the 
words.  After  two  verses  she  gives  a  soft 
laugh  because  the  young  nurse  doesn't 
know  what  she  has  recited." 

O'Driscoll's  point  in  telling  the  story 
is  to  illustrate  the  value  of  learning 
things  by  heart  and  drawing  upon  what 
he  terms  "a  golden  treasury." 

All  of  this  comes  to  mind  as  Lent 
begins  and  as  we  take  the  first  steps  in 
the  "Decade  of  Evangelism."  We  have 
asked  members  of  our  diocese  to  spend 
the  first  year  going  over  what  it  means  to 
be  Episcopalians.  Who  are  we?  What 
are  our  roots?  What  are  the  essential 
marks  of  the  Church?  What  are  some  of 
the  things  we  learn,  memorize  and  draw 
from  as  our  "golden  treasury?"  This 
can  be  a  timeless  possession  and  a 
source  of  strength  and  inspiration  for  our 
lives.  Like  the  woman  in  the  wheel 
chair,  these  basics  give  tone  to  our  words 


and  substance  to  our  efforts  to  be 
evangelists. 


I  will  be  giving  five  Wednesday- 
evening  Lenten  talks  at  Christ  Church, 
Raleigh,  for  the  Raleigh  Convocation. 
The  dates  are  March  14,  21  and  28  and 
April  4  and  11.  These  talks  will  be  re- 
corded on  audio  and  video  tape.  Hope- 
fully, others  will  be  doing  this  as  well  or 
will  use  the  tapes  of  the  Raleigh  talks. 
Our  history,  our  "theology,"  our  wor- 
ship and  our  particular  way  of  seeing 
scripture,  tradition  and  reason  as  inter- 
locking, arc  all  parts  of  our  "golden 
treasury."  I  believe  we  have  a  marvel- 
ous opportunity  in  sharing  this  with 
those  who  are  lapsed  or  unchurched.  A 
"refresher  course"  will  enliven  and 
renew  every  one  of  us. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Robert  W  Estill 


Letters 


low  I  became  an  Episcopalian 

he  surgeon  had  found  a  small  lump  and 
Jvised  the  knife.  We  checked  in  at  the 
rarest  hospital  and  stood  before  admit- 
ng.  Among  other  questions  was  this: 
hat  is  your  church  affiliation? 
I  was  stumped.  Methodist?  The  adults 
our  family  went  there  every  Sunday 
orning  to  church  school.  (Sometimes 
e  school  board  requires  you  to  carry 
atcr  on  many  shoulders.)  Presbyterian? 
rue,  I  was  the  organist  there,  at  11  a.m. 
piscopal?  The  children  went  to  that 
te,  as  did  their  Dad,  at  1 1 .  How  to  an- 
vcr?  Finally  it  was  getting  cmbarrass- 
g  and  the  woman  glared  at  us  and 
;kcd,  "Well,  do  you  go  to  church  or 
H?"  I  was  only  trying  to  pick  one-out- 
-thrce,  for  heaven's  sake! 
Then  my  dear  husband  stepped  quietly 
id  wisely  into  the  breach.  "Episco- 
il",he  replied. 

I  know  why  they  have  you  come  to  the 
)spital  the  afternoon  before  the  ordeal; 
ey  want  you  to  have  plenty  of  time  for 
ose  guilt-thoughts,  second  opinions 
our  own),  resolutions  to  lead  a  better 
e,  and  so  on.  But  my  new  "church 
filiation"  never  once  entered  my  head 
nil  the  next  morning,  early,  just  before 
e  Last  Mile  to  the  operating  room. 
Groggily  I  sensed  that  the  rector  of 
ras  Memorial  Episcopal  Church  was  in 
e  room,  quietly  going  over  some  an- 
cnt  prayers  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
le  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  was 
imforted,  I  remember. 
Later  it  came  to  me  that  the  least  I 
iuld  do  to  show  my  appreciation  to  Mr. 
ideout,  and  my  husband,  was  to  be 
infirmed.  Mirabile  dictul  At  the  laying 


on  I  had  a  profound  feeling  that  I  had 
come  home,  home  at  last.  But  I'd  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  it  took  a  few  knockout 
drops  to  do  it! 

Mariana  O.  Ross 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh 


Abortion  is  not  God's  will 

I  just  received  the  January  1990  issue  of 
The  Communicant.  (I  used  to  be  in  your 
diocese)  My  heart  is  very  heavy  after 
reading  about  your  position  on  abortion. 
You  may  feel  that  you  are  doing  a  great 
service  to  women,  but  I  must  tell  you  of 
a  side  of  the  abortion  issue  that  most 
people  don't  see.  You  see,  I  have  been 
doing  post-abortion  counseling  for  about 
seven  years  now.  I  see  the  women  who 
are  broken  and  grieving  from  a  decision 
to  abort  that  they  deeply  regret.  After 


being  in  denial  for  various  lengths  of 
time  (some  up  to  20  years)  they  come 
face  to  face  with  the  tremendous  grief 
that  they  have  tried  to  suppress. 

God  has  called  me  (and  many  others) 
to  this  ministry  after  healing  me  of  the 
deep  pain  of  my  own  abortions.  I  can 
never  have  my  babies  back,  but  I  can 
speak  the  truth  and  maybe  prevent  other 
women  from  making  the  same  mistake. 
Women  in  crisis  pregnancy  need  our 
love  and  our  willingness  to  commit  to 
them,  and  the  apparent  easy  answer  of 
abortion  is  not  the  way.  It  is  a  Pandora's 
box,  as  the  women  who  are  suffering 
"post-abortion  syndrome"  will  tell  you. 

Women  in  crisis  pregnancy  are 
coming  to  the  church  seeking  an  answer. 
They  are  finding  out  only  too  late  that  it 
was  not  God's  wii!  that  they  end  their 
babies'  life.  There  is  forgiveness,  as  I 
know  and  share  with  others.  But  the  best 
solution  is  to  spare  women  the  inevitable 
pain  of  abortion,  even  if  speaking 
against  it  may  seem  narrow-minded.  I 
will  always  wish  that  someone  had  taken 
that  kind  of  stand  in  counseling  me. 

Carol  L.  Manglos 
East  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

PS.  There  are  many  post-abortion 
organizations  nationwide.  There  is 
healing  and  help  in  any  state  for  women 
suffering  in  this  way.  Please  print  this 
letter  for  their  sakes. 

Enough  regrets-let's  accept 

Reflecting  upon  reports  from  the  recent 
Diocesan  Convention  I  can  not  help  but 
notice  the  recurrent  use  of  the  word 


"regret"  in  remarks  and  actions.  In  his 
address  opening  night  Bishop  Estill 
"regrets"  the  action  of  Bishop  Spong  in 
ordaining  a  person  of  acknowledged 
homosexual  orientation  in  the  Diocese  of 
Newark.  Convention  delegates,  after 
considerable  committee  and  floor  de- 
bate, later  pass  a  resolution  in  which  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  "regrets"  the 
same  action. 

How  sad  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Decade  of  Evangelism  we  seemingly 
cannot  move  beyond  repudiating,  de- 
ploring, and  otherwise  judging  each 
other  and  get  on  with  the  joyous  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  the  very  good 
news,  that  God's  kingdom  and  God's 
love  are  inclusive  of  all  God's  creation 
even  if,  regrettably,  the  church  isn't. 

Pat  Baker 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  Raleigh 
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Diocese  enjoys  a  flowering  spring 


By  John  Justice 


One  thing  I  remember: 
;  Spring  came  on  forever, 
i  Spring  came  on  forever. 

It's  a  very  sweet  season  for  the  diocese. 
As  winter  gave  way  to  spring  and  we 
moved  through  Lent  to  the  triumph  of 
Easter,  the  40,000  communicants  in  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  had 
plenty  to  celebrate. 

On  March  15,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Estill  marked  his  10th  anniversary  as 
bishop.  The  occasion  found  the  ninth 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina  in  good  health 
and  happy  over  the  birth  of  his  and  Joyce 
Estill's  fourth  grandchild.  The  bishop  is 
also  looking  forward  to  a  summer  sab- 
batical traveling  paths  taken  by  St.  Paul 
and  later  developing  his  drawing  and 
painting  skills  at  the  New  School  in  New 
York. 

The  bishop  can  look  back  on  an  event- 
ful 10  years  in  the  diocese.  Among  the 
major  developments  during  Estill's 
episcopacy  are:  the  comprehensive  re- 
organization of  the  diocese's  structure 
and  operations;  the  implementation  of  the 
ACTS  campaign,  the  largest  capital  funds 
campaign  ever  conducted  in  the  diocese; 
the  creation,  opening  and  expansion  of 
the  Conference  Center  at  Browns 
Summit;  the  expansion  of  women's 
ministry  in  the  diocese  from  no  women 
priests  in  1980  to  the  present  30. 


"And  clear  dances  done  in  the  sight  of  heaven."  One  of  the  season's  highlights  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro,  was  gospel 
dancing  to  mark  Black  History  Month.  (Poetry  by  Richard  Wilbur) 


Bishop  Robert  Estill's  staff  at  the  Dio- 
cesan House  in  Raleigh  gave  him  this 
liturgically  correct,  hand-crafted  "bear 
bishop"  for  his  10th  anniversary. 


And  the  bishop  is  looking  forward  to 
being  joined  by  the  Rev.  Huntington 
Williams  as  suffragan  bishop.  Williams, 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Charlotte,  will  be 
ordained  and  consecrated  bishop  on 
April  28.  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond 
Browning  will  come  down  from  New 
York  to  serve  as  consecrator  in  the  ser- 
vice in  Duke  Chapel  in  Durham.  (See 
page  2). 

On  the  day  after  Williams'  ordination, 
the  action  moves  to  Tarboro.  The  dioce- 
san family  will  gather  at  Calvary  Parish 
to  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
meeting  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
diocese.  The  presiding  bishop  will  take 
part  in  that  ceremony,  too. 

As  if  a  bishop's  10th  anniversary,  the 
ordination  of  a  suffragan  bishop  and  the 
celebration  of  a  200th  anniversary 
weren't  enough,  this  spring  holds  more: 

-On  April  25,  the  Episcopal  Church 


Women  will  meet  at  Holy  Comforter, 
Burlington,  for  their  108th  annual  meet- 
ing. The  Rt.  Rev.  Don  Wimberly,  Bishop 
of  Lexington  (Ky.),  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  one-day  meeting.  (See 
page  3.) 

-On  April  28,  St.  Mary's,  High  Point, 
will  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary,  with 
Presiding  Bishop  Browning  (who  is  cer- 
tainly going  the  extra  mile  for  the  diocese 
in  April)  taking  part  in  the  festivities  at 
the  Rev.  Glenn  Busch's  parish. 

-And  throughout  April,  the  Conference 
Center  at  Browns  Summit  is  hosting  a 
tremendous  array  of  events.  The  April 
calendar  includes  the  first-ever  work 
weekend  of  the  Youth  Commission,  par- 
ish weekends  of  Grace  Church,  Lexing- 
ton, and  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill, 
a  weekend  retreat  of  the  Society  for  the 
Companions  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
annual  meeting  for  spouses  of  diocesan 


clergy,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
visitors  of  the  Conference  Center,  an 
overnight  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Ministry  and  the  current  class  of  interns, 
the  spring  conference  of  the  Youth  Com- 
mission, and  much,  much  more.  (The 
Conference  Center  is  billing  its  secluded 
location  and  quiet  environs  as  "Getaway 
Country,"  and  a  lot  of  people  are  re- 
sponding.) 

So  it  is  a  good  spring  for  the  diocese- 
the  rich,  full,  flowering  season  suggested 
in  the  peaceful  lines  of  Vachel  Lindsay: 

They  spoke,  I  think,  of  perils  past. 

They  spoke,  I  think,  of  peace  at  last. 

One  thing  I  remember: 

Spring  came  on  forever, 

Spring  came  on  forever, 

Said  the  Chinese  nightingale.  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  o/The  Communi- 
cant. 


Around  the  diocese 


ECW's  Spring  Seminars 
for  Service 

In  March,  the  Episcopal  Church  Women 
(ECW)  held  Seminars  for  Service  at  St. 
Timothy's,  Wilson;  St.  Andrew's,  Char- 
lotte; Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh;  and  Holy 
Trinity,  Greensboro. 

The  annual  seminars  are  meant  to 
familiarize  new  ECW  officers  with 
their  responsibilities,  to  refresh  veteran 
officers  and  to  introduce  the  new  theme 
for  the  year.  Workshops  are  conduct- 
ed by  members  of  the  ECW  board, 
which  this  year  is  headed  by  president 
Mitti  Landi  and  vice-president  Shara 
Partin. 

The  March  seminars  included  special 
presentations  on  the  Education  for 
Ministry  program  (EFM)  by  Wilma 
Smiley  and  Mary  Mainwaring,  and  on  the 
Stephen  Ministry  by  Martha  Hanover. 
The  Rev.  Joan  Grimm,  vicar  of  St. 
Clement's,  Clemmons,  gave  a  talk  on  the 
importance  of  ECW. 

Integrity  meeting  set  for  June  2 

Integrity,  the  organization  of  Episcopal 
gays  and  lesbians,  will  hold  its  second 
annual  conference  on  June  2.  The  loca- 
tion is  St.  Mary's  House,  930  Walker 
Ave.,  Greensboro,  919-334-5219. 

John  D'Emilio  will  speak  on  prospects 
for  gay  organizations  in  the  1990s.  He  is 
co-chair  of  the  national  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Task  Force. 

Therapist  Sarah  Gabbay  will  lead  a 
group  discussion  on  developing  the  dio- 
cese's Integrity  chapter. 

The  invocation  and  benediction  will  be 
given  by  Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill,  and  the 
conference  will  conclude  with  a  picnic  at 
the  Conference  Center  at  Browns 
Summit. 

Four  Elderhostel  sessions  set 

The  Rev.  Ted  Weatherly,  vicar  of  St. 
Matthew's,  Kernersville,  has  arranged  for 
four  fall  sessions  of  Eldherhostel,  the 
internationally  known  educational  service 
for  those  over  60. 

The  sessions  are  scheduled  for  October 
and  November  at  theConference  Center 
at  Browns  Summit. 

The  Elderhostel  sessions  run  a  week 
and  include  a  three-class-a-day  schedule 
Monday  through  Friday,  leading  to  a 
graduation  ceremony  at  the  weeks'  end. 
The  cost  is  $245. 

Here  are  the  dates  of  the  fall  sessions 
and  a  sampling  of  topics  to  be  studied: 

Oct.  14-19:  African-American  reli  - 
gion,  20th  century  politics,  capital  gains 
tax. 

Oct.  28-Nov.  2:  religion  and  law, 
frontiers  of  physics,  global  ecology. 

Nov.  4-9:  legislating  morality,  how  to 
listen,  fine  art. 

Nov.  25-30:  meeting  needs  of  citizens, 


the  American  character,  literature  and 
personal  development. 

You  can  register  by  sending  a  $40 
deposit  to:  Elderhostel,  80  Boylston  St., 
Suite  400,  Boston,  MA  02 11 6.  You  can 
also  get  information  from  that  address. 

Conference  Center  is  awesome! 

Here's  a  youth 's-eye  view  of  a  recent 
middlers  conference  at  the  Conference 
Center  at  Browns  Summit: 

"Browns  Summit  is  an  awesome  place 
to  go. . .  .The  conferences  and  camps  for 
kids  are  fun.  It  is  not  boring  like  other 
camps  sometimes  are.  When  they  have 
programs  for  certain  ages,  the  stuff  is  just 
right,  like  having  a  dance  and  spending 
free  time  with  your  new  friends.  The 
food  is  heavenly,  and  the  living  quarters 
are  very  comfortable  with  air  condition- 
ing and  heat.  The  beds  for  youth  are 
bunked. . . . 

"At  night  we  had  Compline,  and  three 
times  a  day  we  had  small  groups  where 
we  could  talk  about  a  variety  of  things 
concerning  God." 

(From  Amy  DeSaix's  report  in  the 
youth-news  section  of  "Crossroads," 
newsletter  of  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel 
Hill.) 


Conference  Centers  looking 
for  new  director 

Bishop  Robert  Estill  has  appointed  a 
search  committee  to  find  a  successor  to 
Joseph  B.  (Dick)  Hord,  who  has  resigned 
as  director  of  the  Conference  Center  at 
Browns  Summit.  During  the  search  pro- 
cess, the  Rev.  Fred  Warnecke,  chair  of  the 
diocese's  Administration  Committee,  is 
supervising  the  staff  at  the  center. 


Crystal  McCleary: 
for  God  and  family 

At  St.  Timothy's,  Raleigh.  Crystal 
McCleary  has  successfully  completed  the 
requirements  of  the  God  and  Family 
program  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  The  Rev. 
George  B.  S.  Hale  is  rector  of  St.  Timo- 
thy's and  sponsored  Ms.  McCleary 's  God 
and  Family  program. 

Episcopal  Schools  gets  director 

Joanne  Marshall  has  been  named  execu- 
tive director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Episcopal  School.  The 
new  director  has  been  an  educator  for  25 
years,  including  the  last  15  as  director  of 
Holy  Trinity  Day  School  in  Greensboro. 

Capsule  notes  on  evangelism 

Our  parish  newsletters  are  beginning  to 
be  filled  with  local  instances  of  the 
evangelism  that  is  the  church's  highest 


On  Saturday,  April  28,  in  the  Duke  Chapel  in  Durham,  the  Rev.  Huntington  Williams 
Jr.  will  be  ordained  and  consecrated  as  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina.  The  approximately  2000-seat  chapel  will  be  filled  for  the 
service  at  which  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning  will  be  consecrator.  Co- 
consecrators  will  be  Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill,  Bishop  Moultrie  Moore,  Bishop 
Bennett  Sims  and  Bishop  Frank  Vest.  Jeannette  Hassell  of  Holy  Comforter,  Bur- 
lington, is  serving  as  choirmaster  for  a  200-voice  choir  selected  from  throughout 
the  diocese. 


mission  during  the  1990s.  Here  are  two 
recent  findings: 

From  the  newsletter  of  All  Saints', 
Charlotte,  here  are  three  evangelism  tips 
that  originally  appeared  in  The  Living 
Church: 

1.  Invite  non-church  friends  to  church 
activities. 

2.  Welcome  visitors  warmly  (not 
mechanically). 

3.  Regularly  offer  corporate  worship 
suited  to  newcomers  as  well  as  old- 
timers. 

The  vicar  of  All  Saints'  is  the  Rev. 
Walter  D.  Edwards. 

And  the  Rev.  Robert  Haden,  rector  of 
St.  John's,  Charlotte,  suggested  in  a 
recent  message  that  Episcopalians  need  to 
become  more  comfortable  with  evan- 
gelism and  "do  it  in  a  genuine  sense." 
He  gave  this  example  of  how  it  might 
happen: 

"A  very  simple  form  of  evangelism 
happened  this  past  week,  when  one  of 
our  younger  persons  told  someone  at 
their  work  how  much  she  appreciated  St. 
John's,  what  a  support  it  was  to  her  in 
times  of  need,  and  what  a  warm  place  it 
was.  Because  of  that,  the  person  showed 
up  at  church  this  Sunday.  Evangelism 
can  be  as  simple  as  that.  It  has  already 


happened  a  multitude  of  times,  and  we'd 
like  to  encourage  it  to  happen  even  more 
in  the  future." 
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Wimberly  keynoter  at  ECW  meet 


By  Cackie  Kelly 


For  the  women  of  the  diocese,  the  Easter 
celebration  will  be  closely  followed  by 
the  celebratjon  of  our  corporate  life  as 
Episcopal  Church  Women  (ECW). 

Delegations  from  across  the  diocese 
will  convene  in  Burlington  April  25  for 
the  108th  annual  meeting  of  the  ECW. 

Holy  Comforter,  Burlington,  will  host 
the  meeting.  Branch  ECW  president  Sara 
Brown  and  co-chairman  Kay  Brown  are 
guiding  the  arrangements.  The  Rev.  David 
Williams  is  rector  of  Holy  Comforter. 

The  annual  meeting  has  been  changed 
from  the  previous  two-day  format  to  a 
single  day.  Mini  Landi,  ECW  president, 
hopes  that  the  condensed  format  will 
allow  more  women  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  for  renewal,  education 
and  participation. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  meeting  is 
"As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  so  am  I 


sending  you."  (John  20:21) 

The  ECW  board  chose  the  theme  to 
support  the  Decade  of  Evangelism  pro- 
claimed for  the  1990s  by  Presiding  Bish- 
op Edmond  Browning.  (His  proclama- 
tion stemmed  from  the  national  church's 
1988  General  Convention,  which  adopted 
eight  Mission  Imperatives  as  the  frame- 
work for  the  Episcopal  Church's  ministry 
during  the  1990s.) 

The  keynote  speaker  for  the  April  25 
meeting  will  be  the  Rt.  Rev.  Don  Wim- 
berly, Bishop  of  Lexington  (Ky.).  He  will 
discuss  our  call  to  be  evangelists. 

Our  bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Estill,  will  preach  at  the  Holy  Eucharist 
which  will  conclude  the  meeting.  His 
sermon  will  focus  on  our  evangelism 
imperative.  During  the  service,  each 
branch  coordinator  for  the  United  Thank 
Offering  (UTO)  will  place  her  branch's 
offering  in  the  silver  ECW  alms  basin. 
Ellen  Forsyth,  diocesan  UTO  coordinator, 
reports  that  the  diocese  has  given  a  total 


Bishop  Don  Wimberly  of  Lexington,  Ky. 


of  $61,816  to  UTO  this  year. 

Delegates  will  elect  officers,  consider 
and  vote  on  a  proposed  1991  budget  and 
be  introduced  to  representatives  of  sev- 
eral diocesan  ministries.  Delegates  also 
will  be  able  to  browse  at  exhibits  of  Edu- 
cation/Liturgy Resources  (the  diocese's 
bookstore  operated  by  the  Rev.  Harrison 
T  Simons),  Penick  Home  and  others. 

Holy  Comforter's  Sara  Brown  invites 
all  delegates  to  linger  after  the  service  for 
a  social  hour  and  supper.  She  says:  "This 
is  your  opportunity  to  visit  with  Bishop 
Wimberly,  guests  and  one  another.  It's 
also  a  chance  to  take  part  in  small-group 
discussions  on  different  methods  of  ful- 
filling our  evangelistic  challenge." 

Join  us  as  we  celebrate  our  individual 
and  corporate  privilege  of  being  evangel- 
ists for  Christ.  • 

Cackie  Kelly,  a  member  of  Emmanuel, 
Southern  Pines,  is  secretary  of  promo- 
tions for  the  Episcopal  Church  Women. 


Almost  our  first  bishop 


By  Sarah  McCulloh  Lemmon 

On  April  29  in  Tarboro,  the  diocese  will 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
meeting  that  led  to- the  formation  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 
Sarah  Lemmon,  co-author  with  Lawrence 
London  of  the  official  history  of  the 
diocese,  gives  us  a  sketch  of  one  of  the 
four  men  who  attended  that  first  meeting 
in  Tarboro.  Incidentally,  diocesan 
archivist  Michelle  Francis  will  be  glad  to 
provide  any  information  about  the  April 
29  celebration  at  Calvary,  Tarboro. 
Francis '  number  at  the  Diocesan  House 
in  Raleigh  is  919-787-6313, 

The  first  person  elected  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  began  life  as  a 
Presbyterian,  the  son  of  a  poor  Irish 
medical  student  who  had  eloped  with  a 
local  young  lady  whose  father  disap- 
proved of  impecunious  would-be  doctors. 

Searching  always  for  better  times,  the 
young  Pettigrews  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania where  Charles  was  born,  moved  on 
to  Virginia,  stopped  in  North  Carolina 
long  enough  for  Charles  to  study  under 
the  famous  Presbyterian  preacher  Henry 
Pattillo,  and  finally  came  to  rest  in  South 
Carolina  just  in  time  for  the  American 
Revolution. 

Meantime,  Charles  aspired  to  a 
teaching  position  in  the  colonial  city  of 
Edenton,  to  receive  the  appointment  for 


which  he  had  to  become  Anglican  and 
give  up  Presbyterianism.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  he  further  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  one  Mary  Blount,  a  member  of  the 
prominent  Blount  family  of  eastern 
Carolina.  Like  his  father  before  him,  he 
courted  and  married  her  over  the  objec- 
tions of  her  brother  and  guardian,  Col. 
William  Blount.  The  colonel,  to  retali- 
ate, arranged  to  have  Charles  drafted  into 
the  state  militia  during  the  Revolution. 
Charles,  however,  paid  a  substitute  to 
take  his  place,  and  continued  his  Edenton 
duties. 

Somewhere  in  all  this,  Charles  ap- 
parently received  a  call  to  the  ministry. 
In  1774  he  sailed  for  England,  where, 
after  a  few  months  of  study,  he  was  con- 
firmed, examined  and  ordained  bishop 
and  then  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Returning  to  North  Carolina,  he  served 
the  church  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  also  became  a  planter  in  Tyrrell 
County,  and  acquired  lands  in  Tennessee, 
to  which  he  hoped  to  move  his  family  for 
health  reasons.  Father  of  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  were  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  when  it 
opened,  he  soon  decided  the  university 
was  too  atheistic  for  him,  and  he  with- 
drew the  boys. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew  during  the 
1780s  almost  turned  Methodist  because 
of  the  lack  of  bishops  in  American  to 
confirm  and  ordain.  When  eventually  he 
learned  from  a  letter  written  by  Bishop 
William  White  of  Pennsylvania  that  his 


defect  had  been  remedied  and  the  Episco- 
pal Church  was  a  living  entity,  he  under- 
took to  contact  every  known  Anglican 
clergyman  in  the  state  to  come  to  a 
meeting  in  Tarboro  in  1790  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  back  to  life  the  moribund  church 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  meeting  of  1790,  attended  by  four 
persons,  was  not  a  rousing  success 
although  it  passed  a  motion  to  adhere  to 
the  new  constitution  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Nor  were  the  next  two  any  better  attend- 
ed; even  Pettigrew  did  not  get  to  them. 
The  fourth  one,  that  of  1794,  also  held  in 
Tarboro  with  11  persons  present,  was 
sufficiently  large  to  elect  Pettigrew  as 
their  bishop  and  to  send  his  credentials  to 
Bishop  White.  Poor  Pettigrew  feared  that 
the  could  not  pass  the  examinations,  but 
Bishop  White  assured  him  that  the  only 
requirement  was  some  knowledge  of 
literature. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  Pettigrew  never  attended  a 
General  Convention  at  which  he  could  be 
consecrated.  Once  he  turned  back  at 
Norfolk  because  of  yellow  fever;  once  he 
went  instead  to  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  university  at  Chapel  Hill; 
once  the  General  Convention  was 
postponed;  and  after  that  he  seemed  to 
give  up  all  idea  of  attending.  Bishop 
White  wrote  in  his  memoirs  that  he  pre- 
sumed "the  reverend  person"  had  died. 

Nominally  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's  in 
Edenton,  Pettigrew  lived  across  Albe- 


marle Sound  and  kept  no  regular  sche- 
dule-nor  did  he  receive  any  salary.  He 
officiated  when  asked  at  baptisms,  wed- 
dings and  funerals;  held  services  in  his 
own  parlor  or  sometimes  at  a  small  chap- 
el in  the  vicinity;  and  built  near  his 
plantation  what  is  now  St.  David's, 
Creswell.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Coke 
opined  that  he  probably  "did  as  much 
good  in  Edenton  as  a  little  chicken."  The 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Blount  of  Bath  and 
Washington  told  him  that  he  should  have 
resigned  his  election  when  he  gave  up 
efforts  to  be  consecrated.  Blount  con- 
cluded in  his  letter:  "Nothing  that  we  did 
then,-has,  that  I  know  of,  been  of 
consequence  at  all." 

Yet  Pettigrew  was  sincerely  pious,  a 
devoted  Christian,  and  never  turned  away 
one  in  need.  Although  he  himself  owned 
slaves,  heforesaw  the  end  of  slavery. 
Many  of  his  sermons  are  extant;  in  their 
quaint  way,  they  are  excellent,  although 
gloomy  and  desponding  over  the  future  of 
religion  in  America.  He  was  a  good 
husband  to  both  of  his  wives,  a  stern  but 
caring  father  to  son  Ebenezer  and 
generous  to  all  his  kin,  connections  and 
wandering  strangers. 

He  was  not,  however,  strong  enough  to 
be  the  first  Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  • 

Sarah  M.  Lemmon,  a  communicant  of 
Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh,  is  a  retired 
professor  of  history  with  Meredith  Col- 
lege. She  is  a  member  of  the  diocese 's 
Department  of  Records  and  History. 
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Avoiding  a  "rebuke  to  God" 


About  162,000  North  Carolina  children 
live  in  families  that  can't  afford  health 
insurance. 

These  are  children  of  the  working  poor: 
families  with  incomes  below  the  federal 
poverty  guidelines-$12,100  for  a  family 
of  poor-but  above  the  cutoff  point  for 
public  health  care  programs  such  as 
Medicaid. 

The  North  Carolina  children  and  their 
families  are  among  the  approximately  37 
million  Americans  who  don't  have  health 
insurance.  The  consequences  are  serious: 
Family  members  go  without  early-stage 
prevention  and  treatment  that  could 
prevent  later  serious  illnesses.  When 
children  get  sick,  the  parents  face  the 
agony  of  not  having  the  money  to  pay  for 
an  office  visit  to  a  doctor. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  children  in  these 
families  are  less  healthy  than  in  families 
with  health  care  coverage.  They  are 
susceptible  to  hearing  and  vision  loss  that 
could  be  prevented  with  good  health  care. 
They  drop  out  of  school  at  a  higher  rate, 
they  end  up  in  bottom-end  jobs  that  keep 
them  from  a  better  life. 

A  good  number  of  Episcopalians  are 
supporting  a  program  that  is  helping  see 
that  North  Carolina's  children  get  the 
health  care  to  which  they  have  a  right. 

The  program  is  called  the  Caring 
Program  for  Children.  It's  simple  and 
effective:    It  raises  money  so  that  in- 
dividuals and  groups  can  sponsor  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  coverage  for  children 


in  the  target  group.  The  yearly  cost  of 
such  coverage  is  $240.  So  far,  program 
director  Karen  Mortimer,  working  with  a 
small  staff  and  volunteers,  has  provided 
coverage  for  500  children  and  enlisted 


Caring  Program  for 
Children  provides 
desperately  needed 
help  for  children  of 
the  working  poor. 


30  hospitals  and  55  family  doctors  and 
pediatricians  as  partners  in  the  progTam. 

As  many  as  150  children  are  on  the 
waiting  list  at  any  given  time,  ready  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  program  once  funds  are 
raised. 

Contributions  from  this  diocese  have 
come  from  Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro;  St. 


Thomas,  Reidsville;  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Women  in  Charlotte; 
the  ECW  of  St.  Mary's,  High  Point; 
Grace  Church,  Lexington;  the  St.  Francis 
Fund  of  Christ  Church,  Charlotte;  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  through  the 
Rev.  Jim  Lewis,  director  of  Christian 
social  ministries,  the  Ven.  Neff  Powell, 
director  of  program,  and  Bishop  Robert 
W.  Estill.  (The  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
and  one  parish  in  that  diocese  also  are 
contributing  to  the  Caring  Program  for 
Children.) 

The  program  involves  an  array  of 
organizations,  including: 

-The  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Churches,  which  sponsors  the  Caring 
Program  for  Children,  and  of  which 
Bishop  Estill  is  chair. 

-Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  which 
underwrites  the  coverage  of  the  health 
care  plans  for  the  children  and  which 
provides  office  space,  equipment  and 
supplies  for  Karen  Mortimer  and  her  col- 
league, Ruth  Peebles. 

-The  Kate  B.  Reynolds  Health  Care 
Trust  and  the  Kathleen  Price  and  Joseph 
M.  Bryan  Family  Foundation,  both  of 
which  have  funded  the  program. 

Mortimer  and  her  staff  are  looking  for 
help.  She  says: 

"All  of  the  parents  of  these  children 
are  working.  Many  are  single  mothers 
who  are  heroines  in  their  own  right. 
They're  working  at  low-paying  jobs  and 
don't  make  enough  to  buy  health  care. 


Program  director  Karen  Mortimer. 

But  because  they  work,  they  are  not 
eligible  for  Medicaid  or  food  stamps  or 
AFDC  payments.  If  they  have  any  job, 
they  get  no  government  support. 

"It's  not  right  that  a  parent  should 
be  forced  to  choose  between  buying 
food  and  getting  health  care  for  a  child. 
I  think  that  this  kind  of  choice  is  a  re- 
buke to  God,  and  we're  working  so 
that  parents  won't  be  put  in  such  a 
position." 

The  program  is  working,  and  it  needs 
help.  Mortimer  stands  ready  to  talk  with 
any  church  groups  about  the  Caring  Pro- 
gram for  Children  and  to  explain  how  to 
become  a  partner  in  the  program.  She 
can  be  reached  at: 

Caring  Program  for  Children 

P.O.  Box  94 

Durham,  NC  27702 

919-490-4271  or  688-5437  • 


, 


Pair  of  St.  Peter's  helps  homeless 


By  J.  Carole  Carney 


Homeless  people  are  part  of  daily  reality 
for  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  and  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  churches  in  Charlotte. 

The  two  churches  sit  opposite  one 
another  on  South  Tryon  Street  in  the 
uptown  business  district  that  is  also  the 
heart  of  the  homeless  population.  The 
members  of  the  two  churches  represent  a 
cross-culture  mix  of  people  from 
throughout  Charlotte;  many  of  them  work 
in  the  nearby  corporate  towers.  For  them, 
the  homeless  are  not  statistics,  but  people 
(often  families)  who  are  in  crisis. 

A  year  ago  the  two  churches  with  a 
shared  name  and  neighborhood-as  well 
as  a  shared  Christian  tradition-decided 
that  these   "least  of  their  brethren"  could 
not  be  ignored.  The  adult  forum  at  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  began  investigating 
homelessness  and  hunger  to  determine 
how  the  congregation  could  help.  Simul- 


taneously, St.  Peter's  Catholic  was 
holding  parish  discussions  on  how  to 
assist  homeless  people. 

In  the  spring  of  1989,  the  Rev.  Brooks 
Graebner  and  Fr.  John  Haughey  proposed 
that  the  two  churches  unite  to  provide 
homes  for  the  homeless.  Graebner  was 
an  assistant  at  the  Episcopal  parish,  while 
Haughey  was  the  priest  at  the  Catholic 
church.  Thus  St.  Peters'  Homes  became 
a  cooperative  venture. 

(The  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  is  the  Rev.  Huntington  Williams 
Jr.,  suffragan-bishop  elect  of  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  North  Carolina.) 

Over  the  past  year,  St.  Peters'  Homes 
has  secured  two  homes  for  low-income 
families.  And  now  that  procedures  are  in 
place,  the  project  could  begin  providing 
as  many  as  two  homes  per  month,  given 
enough  financial  support. 

The  houses  are  acquired  through  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
and  leased  by  the  Charlotte  Housing 


Authority.  Various  committees  screen 
applicants,  identify  potential  houses,  do 
repairs  on  houses  obtained,  locate  furni- 
ture and  other  household  necessities,  and 
perform  all  the  other  work  needed  to 
match  the  family  with  its  new  home. 

Families  sign  an  agreement  with  St. 
Peters'  Homes  to  put  money  into  an 
escrow  account  for  a  specified  time. 
This  allows  families  to  get  used  to  mak- 
ing rent  or  mortgage  payments.  At  the 
end  of  the  escrow  agreement-the  period 
varies  from  several  months  to  a  year-the 
accrued  money  will  be  used  for  either 
arent  deposit  on  an  apartment  or  a  down 
payment  on  the  house. Social  workers  and 
church  volunteers  work  with  family 
members  on  things  like  financial  plan- 
ning, medical  care,  child  care  and  long- 
term  planning. 

Irma  Hoffman,  co-chair  from  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal,  says, 

"Our  aim  is  to  empower  people  rather 
than  doing  for  them,  to  [allow  them  to] 


take  control  of  their  lives  and  give  them 
some  tools  to  get  on  their  feet." 

Tom  Walker,  of  St.  Peter's  Catholic, 
says:  "It  is  a  program  designed  to,  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  help  people  become 
self-sufficient  and  a  contributing  part  of 
society." 

Money  to  buy  and  renovate  houses  has 
been  received  so  far  from  both  St.  Peter's 
churches,  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
individuals. 

Walker  adds,  "As  more  churches 
participate,  more  families  can  be  placed. 
There  is  something  that  can  be  done.  We 
are  looking  for  new  ideas  and  new 
involvement." 

"It  is,"  says  Irma  Hoffman,  "a  pro- 
gram of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head." 

For  information  on  supporting  St. 
Peters'  Homes,  call  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church,  704-332-7746.  •  > 

J.  Carole  Carney  is  a  Charlotte  writer. 
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A  new  denomination:  the  Listeners 


By  Willian  Leigh  Glasgow 

"You  are  needed  to  provide  a  caring, 
listening  presence  to  the  guests.  Each 
guest  has  a  past,  a  present,  and  a  future. 
Not  only  are  we  called  to  be  the  gathered 
church,  as  on  a  Sunday  morning,  but  we 
are  also  called  to  be  the  scattered  church, 
to  be  the  church  in  action,  as  you  are 
here.  " 

(From  the  Greensboro  Urban  Minis- 
try's instructions  to  volunteers  at  the 
overnight  shelter) 

I  spent  the  night  with  Jim  and  Robert  and 
Ben  and  Sarah  and  Michael  and  Arthur. 
Ben  looks  old,  much  older  than  his  58 
years.  He  doesn't  speak  plainly  and  likes 
to  shake  your  hand,  over  and  over  and 
over. 

At  64,  I'm  lucky  enough  to  have  friends 
say,  "You  couldn  't  be  that  old.  " 

Robert  is  Ben's  young  friend.  He.  like 
my  son,  is  35  and  told  me  he  was  the  first 
black  to  attend  public  schools  in 
Reidsville.  He  said  that  he  had  met 
young  Ted  Perm  (of  the  American  Tobac- 
co Company  Penns)  in  the  first  grade. 
They're  still  buddies,  he  said.  Robert 
was  proud  of  this  experience;  he  told  me 
the  story  four  or  five  times  in  less  than  10 
minutes.  Robert  is  young  and  strong, 
though,  and  he  looks  after  Ben. 

My  son  has  some  wealthy  friends,  and  it's 
really  not  such  a  big  deal.  But  he  doesn  't 
have  a  sick  old  man  to  take  care  of. 

Jim's  story  was  different,  but  the 
same.  He  called  me  over  to  tell  me  that 
he'd  never  before  been  in  a  place  like 
this.  .  .  his  health  had  failed  him.  .  .  three 
operations  since  1980  plus  being  an  epi- 
leptic. . .  had  an  empty  prescription  bottle 
(Dilantin)  to  prove  it. .  .carried  a  large, 
heavy  backpack  which  he  was  afraid 
someone  would  steal. .  .and  had  18  cents 
to  get  him  through  the  night. 

It  was  also  my  first  night  in  a  "place  like 
this.  "  I  told  Jim  I  knew  how  he  felt.  He 
fairly  bristled:  "No  you  don 't,  either! " 
He  was  right. 

Sarah  and  I  had  met  before-at  Potter's 
House,  the  soup  kitchen  on  East  Lee 
Street.  Sarah  is  a  UNC-Chapel  Hill  grad- 
uate and  at  one  time  held  a  nice  position 
at  Duke  University.  Now  she  spends  a  lot 
of  time  walking  the  streets  or  at  the 
library  reading.  She  is  an  articulate  per- 
son, and  conversations  with  her  do  not  re- 
veal emotional  problems  to  the  untrained 
ear.  Some  say  she  just  dropped  out. 

Wonder  what  it 's  like  to  be  educated, 


'I  left  to  come  home  to  a  loving  family.  They  left  for  the  streets. 


cultured,  expressive,  intelligent-and  not 
give  a  damn ?  Or  does  she? 

Also  a  Potter's  House  regular,  Arthur 
has  gotten  where  he  is  by  way  of  acade- 
mia  and  schizophrenia.  English-bred 
and  Oxford-educated,  Arthur  is  known 
(affectionately  by  some,  derisively  by 
others)  as  "The  Professor."   Not  too 
many  years  ago,  that's  just  what  he  was- 
a  university  economics  professor.  A 
distinguished  career  at  several  schools 
ended  abruptly  at  UNC-Greensboro 
when  he  became  ill.  Arthur  carries  his 
office-a  large  cardboard  box-with  him 
everywhere  he  goes,  which  is  mostly 
nowhere.  His  tenure  here  is  probably 
permanent. 

I  put  my  real  office  aside  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  With  good  health,  a  little 
money,  and  great  peace  of  mind,  I  re- 
tired. 

Then  there  was  Michael.  Michael  was 
disconcertingly  amazing.  Like  Sarah,  he 
is  educated  and  well-spoken.  His  conver- 
sation, though,  is  like  a  beautiful  jigsaw 
puzzle  half  of  which  is  lost;  he  deftly  uses 
the  pieces  he  has  and  artfully  sidesteps 
those  that  are  missing. 

His  "puzzle"  for  the  night  was  religion, 
in  particular  Christian  denominations. 
Sitting  alone  at  a  table,  he  asked  me  to 
join  him.  He  quickly  jigged,  then  sawed: 
"I  used  to  be  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist, 
but  I  didn't  like  that;  they  had  church 


every  day.  Now  I'm  a  Lutheran.  The 
Lutherans,  you  know,  are  part  of  the  Bap- 
tist faith,  along  with  the  Presbyterians." 

A  handsome  young  black  fellow,  his 
accent  was  anchorman  perfect.  To  satisfy 
my  curiosity  (and  change  the  subject),  I 
asked  him  where  he  had  grown  up. 
"Charlotte,"  he  said,  "but  before  going 
to  college,  I  prepped  at  St.  Peter's  in  New 
Jersey.  I  was  Catholic  then."  Several 
denominations  later,  I  decided  my  brand 
of  Christianity  was  one  of  the  pieces 
missing  from  his  puzzle.  Eager  to  play 
psychologist,  I  asked,"What  do  you  think 
about  Episcopalians?" 

"They're  OK,"  he  said,  "They  are  part 
of  the  Baptist  faith." 


Michael  made  me  want  to  be  a  better 
listener.  A  new  denomination  perhaps. . . 
the  Listeners. 

In  the  morning,  I  left  Jim  and  Robert 
and  Ben  and  Sarah  and  Michael  and 
Arthur  and  all  the  others  at  the  night  shel- 
ter. I  left  at  7  to  come  home  to  a  loving 
family  and  a  warm  bed.  They  left  for  the 
streets.  I'm  going  back  to  the  shelter  next 
month.  They'll  be  back  Jpnight.  • 

William  Glasgow  is  a  member  of  St. 
Francis,  Greensboro,  one  of  12  members 
of  that  parish  who  regularly  pull  over- 
night shifts  at  the  night  shelter  operated 
by  the  Greensboro  Urban  Ministry. 


Coming  next  month 

In  the  May /June  Communicant: 

Coverage  of  the  ordination  and  consecration  of  Suffragan 
Bishop  Huntington  Williams  Jr. 

Photos/story  on  200th  Anniversary  celebration  in  Tarboro. 

Complete  coverage  of  108th  ECW  annual  meeting. 

Special  four-page  youth  supplement. 
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A  questionnaire  revisited 


By  Colleen  Hartsoe 


Editor's  Note:  In  September,  1989  The 
Communicant  ran  a  seven-item  ques- 
tionnaire prepared  by  the  State  of  the 
Church  Commission  of  the  diocese.  Re- 
spondents were  asked  their  views  on 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  church  at 
the  parish  and  diocesan  level.  Questions 
also  were  asked  on  the  specific  topics  of 
Christian  Social  Ministries  and  women 
priests. 

The  State  of  the  Church  Commission 
drew  on  this  questionnaire-to  which 
about  200  people  responded-for  its 
report,  which  appears  on  page  7  of  this 
issue. 

The  commission,  chaired  by  June 
Gregory  of  Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro, 
decided  to  dig  a  little  deeper.  The  group 
gave  Colleen  Hartsoe,  of  St.  Mary's,  High 
Point,  the  questionnaire  responses  and 
asked  her  to  study  them  and  to  write 
down  her  thoughts.  Here  they  are. 

The  questionnaire  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  Commission  evoked  much 
thoughtful  response.  The  narrative 
answers  were  especially  appreciated.  But 
as  one  Chapel  Hill  woman  wrote,  "I 
think  this  is  a  good  idea. . .  I  wonder  if  it 
will  make  any  difference." 

The  formal  report  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  Commission  is  positive  and 
could  lead  clergy  and  lay  leaders  to  be- 
lieve that  whatever  they  are  doing  must 
be  right. 

This  may  not  be  completely  true. 

Certainly  we  should  be  able  to  face 
negative  criticism  and  not  pass  it  off  as 
the  ravings  of  a  few.  Let's  look  honestly 
and  humbly  at  some  of  the  comments  of 
our  fellow  Episcopalians-and  ask 
questions. 

"Christian  fellowship,  the  Bible  being 
taught  and  preached. . .  by  a  man  of  God 
who  cares  about  each  person's  needs  both 
spiritually  and  physically."  Thus  one 
person  described  her  small  parish's 
greatest  strength.  In  reading  the  15 
responses  from  this  small  parish,  I  found 
a  remarkable  sameness  of  opinion  about 
controversial  issues.  The  question  came 
to  my  mind:  "Can  a  parish  feel  good 
about  its  people,  its  theology  and  its 
pastor  only  if  all  the  members  thing 
alike?" 

A  male  respondent  from  a  large  parish 
described  its  greatest  strength  as  "its  rich 
diversity  and  lay  leadership  in  the  parish, 
the  community  and  the  diocese."  But  he 
went  on  to  say  the  greatest  shortcoming 
was  that  his  church  was"too  large  for 
real  intimacy  and  close  community." 
Another  male  from  this  same  parish 
agreed  about  the  enthusiastic  lay  leader- 
ship, but  saw  a  shortcoming  as  "no 


clergy  vision,  no  inspiration  from  the 
pulpit." 

What  is  the  clergy's  role  in  creating  a 
community  among  diverse  people?  One 
respondent  wrote:  "Our  greatest  strength 
is  our  priest,  who  somehow  ties  a  great 
diversity  of  congregants  together.  This 
diversity  is  our  second  strength."  But 
when  the  clergy  do  not  succeed  at  this, 
we  need  to  ask  why.  The  unsuccessful 
rector  was  described  as  "not  concerned 
for  all  members,"  "in  divisive  issues  he 
was  weak  or  seemingly  indifferent  atti- 
tudes," "does  not  call  for  input  from 
knowledgeable  members."  A  clergyper- 
son  might  well  examine  his  or  her  atti- 
tudes toward  individuals  in  the  congrega- 
tion. Are  there  favorites? 

One  thing  that  diverse  people  have  in 
common  is  a  need  for  pastoral  care.  One 
respondent  from  a  large  church  wrote, 
".  .  .chief  complaint  I  hear  is  not  enough 
pastoral,  personal  care  by  clergy."  A 
similar  response  was,  "Our  rectors  seem 
more  like  businessmen  than  pastors." 
Clergy  may  dismiss  these  criticisms  as 
coming  from  parishioners  who  long  for 
the  old  days  of  leisurely  front-porch  visits 
by  the  rector.  The  truth  may  be  that  the 
clergyperson  actually  avoids  asking  a 
simple  question  of  concern  when  she  or 
he  runs  into  a  parishioner  in  the  church 
hallway.  One  woman  who  loves  her 
church  enough  to  tithe  wrote,"too  much 
emphasis  on  the  buildings,  repair, 
beautification,  and  on  pageantry  rather 
than  outgoing  love  of  man."  She  is 
surely  not  saying  she  wants  the  buildings 
to  deteriorate.  Maybe  she  just  longs  for 
the  kind  of  pastoral  concern  that  sees  the 
anxieties  nibbling  at  her  spirit  as  im- 
portant as  a  building's  crumbling  bricks. 

An  18-year-old  male  wrote  that  he  felt 
a  "sense  of  acceptance  and  community.  I 
can  be  myself  and  interact  with  people  in 
a  calm,  peaceful  way  which  fosters  the 
individual."  All  persons  have  a  right  to 
expect  this  from  their  pastors.  Because 
the  priest/communicant  ratio  has  declined 
from  191:1  in  1985  to  160:1  in  1988,  it 
would  appear  that  each  clergyperson  has 
fewer  persons  to  pastor  to. 

Some  respondents  wrote  about  a  "sort 
of  spiritual  malaise"  or  a  "lack  of  spiri- 
tual depth."  Clergy  need  to  find  out 
how  their  congregations  feel  about  spiri- 
tual growth.   One  person  wrote,  "We 
need  to  be  more  involved  in  helping 
others  grow  spiritually."  But  if  I  am  to 
help  someone  else,  I  need  to  know  what 
this  means.  How  exciting  to  believe  I 
could  indeed  help  another  person  in  this 
way. 

The  questionnaire  asked  whether 
respondents  felt  their  church  was  inclu- 
sive or  exclusive.  One  response  was,  "I 
don't  see  a  major  effort  to  become  more 
open  to  diversity,  especially  class  and 


race."  Another  was,"church  is  weak  on 
inclusion  of  lesbians  and  gays."  Another 
woman  wrote,  "I  haven't  felt  complete 
acceptance  since  I'm  single,  female  and 
divorced.  During  a  recent  crisis,  no  one 
from  the  parish  called  to  see  if  I'd 
survived."  This  person  attends  church 
regularly.  And  this,  "I  feel  that  our 
parish's  unconscious  prejudice  against 
single  people  (not  a  secret  but  yet  not  out 
in  the  open)  is  unbecoming  to  it  as  a  part 
of  the  Body  of  Christ."  The  question  to 
be  asked  by  both  clergy  and  lay  is:  "Is 
there  at  least  one  program  in  my  church 
that  a  minority  person  could  join  and 
have  her  or  his  difference  of  no  import?" 
Sitting  together  at  a  worship  service  is 
not  being  inclusive. 

The  questionnaire  asked  if  the  respon- 
dent considered  the  relationship  impor- 
tant between  the  individual  and  parish 
and  the  diocese.  Some  respondents 
thought  the  relationship  was  strictly 
political.  One  woman  mentioned  an 
attitude  of  hostility  and  mistrust  toward 
the  diocese,  describing  her  parish's 
greatest  shortcoming  as  a  "communal 
ego-centrism.  .  .  our  needs  exceed  the 
importance  of  those  of  the  world  at 
large."   One  male  wrote:  "We  love  our 
bishop  and  our  traditional  Episcopal 
identity  so  much  that  we  are  frustrated 
and  irritated  by  the  sometimes  distant 
feeling  and  the  sometimes  sloppy  admini- 
stration of  the  diocese  and  the  lack  of 
clear  goals  and  planning  strategies  to 
meet  them.  I  sense  an  unhealthy  creeping 
parochialism." 

A  number  of  respondents  echoed  the 
young  woman  from  Raleigh  who  wrote: 
"Although  I  am  an  active  member  of  a 
commission,  I  find  the  diocesan  level  of 
communication  and  decision-making  not 
facilitating  my  church's  goals.  I  am  not 
convinced  of  benefits  of  diocesan 
relationship." 

There  were  some  who  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  goes  on  at  the  diocesan  level. 
Local  clergy  must  take  responsibility  to 
portray  the  oneness  of  the  church  and 
the  value  of  having  parts  of  it  that  are 
not  accountable  to  one  parish.  By  far, 
most  responses  were  in  line  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

-"We  have  a  commitment  and  a 
responsibility  to  the  diocese  and  the 
national  church.  We  have  many  members 
who  serve  on  diocesan  boards  and 
committees,  and  our  clergy  leadership  in 
the  past  has  encouraged  lay  involve- 
ment." 

-"Diocesan  relationship  is  very  im- 
portant to  me  because  I  believe  we  are  all 
in  this  together  and  need  each  other.  I'm 
not  sure  there  are  many  others  in  my 
church  who  feel  it  is  important.  Many 
are  from  congregational  backgrounds  and 
do  not  particularly  care  what  the  church 


does  outside  the  parish." 

-"To  me  personally,  it  is  of  particular 
interest.  I  simply  enjoy  working,  think- 
ing out  things  on  the  diocesan  level.  Yet 
both  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  An- 
glican Church  and  the  theological  under- 
pinnings of  it  make  clear  the  need  for  the 
diocesan  relationship  to  be  closer  than  it 

seems  to  me  to  be  here  at 

Church." 

Churches  across  the  diocese  are  using 
their  buildings  for  community  needs. 
There  are  busy  outreach  committees.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  from  the  survey  if  the  battle 
against  injustice  is  fundamental  to  the 
average  parishioner's  church  life.  One 
woman,  describing  herself  as  actively 
involved  in  the  work  of  her  church, 
wrote:  "We  have  an  active  outreach  com- 
mittee; its  specifics  I'm  not  totally  aware 
of."  One  large  downtown  church  that 
seems  to  have  many  service  programs 
was,  however,  described  as,  "We  talk  a 
lot,  but  generally  end  up  sending  our 
money  rather  than  ourselves"  and,"We 
tend  to  have  Band-Aid  ministry."  The 
question  for  us  all  is:  Does  the  social 
ministry  concept  permeate  our  parish,  or 
is  it  relegated  to  a  committee? 

My  goal  in  this  article  has  been  to 
make  the  State  of  the  Church  Commis- 
sion's report  come  alive  with  words  from 
actual  people,  words  that  could  perhaps 
stir  us  to  action.  I  will  end  with  two 
happy  quotes  from  two  middle-sized 
churches. 

Greatest  strength:  "The  warmth,  the 
welcome  extended  to  new  people. 
Reaching  out  to  help  with  community 
needs.  The  energy  and  willingness  to  try 
something  new.  A  sense  of  loving  uncon- 
ditionally. Freedom  of  worship.  Willing 
to  listen  without  condemning." 

"Membership  is  growing.  I  believe 
this  is  because  our  rector  is  emphasizing 
in  his  sermons  and  in  his  way  of  life  love 
of  Christ,  love  of  family,  and  love  of  our 
fellow  man.  The  congregation  is  getting 
excited,  active  in  the  church  and  sharing 
their  enthusiasm  with  others!"* 

Colleen  Hartsoe  is  a  member  of  St. 
Mary 's,  High  Point. 
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The  state  of  the  diocese 


In  preparing  the  1989  State  of  the  Church 
report,  we  reviewed  the  past  decade  in  the 
life  of  our  church.  We  looked  at  figures 
and  statistics  and,  through  a  ques- 
tionnaire, we  solicited  response  from  the 
members  of  our  diocese  at  large. 

We  noted  that  during  this  past  decade 
our  diocese  has  grown  slightly  in  terms  of 
baptized  members  and,  even  in  an  infla- 
tionary period,  our  financial  giving  has 
more  than  doubled.  These  numbers  are 
impressive  in  a  time  when  dire  pre- 
dictions are  being  made  about  main- 
stream denominations.  Given  that  the 
death  rate  of  Episcopalians  has  been 
greater  than  the  birth  rate,  the  increased 
membership  shows  that  converts  to  the 
church  have  made  the  difference.  By 
whatever  methods  of  recruitment,  we  are 
already  growing  in  this  decade  preceding 


the  Decade  of  Evangelism. 

Strengths  of  the  diocese  throughout 
all  settings  were  consistently  revealed 
by  the  questionnaire.  Without  exception, 
the  most  prominent  strength  was  the 
people  and  the  spirit  of  caring  in  the 
congregations.  The  responses  empha- 
sized an  abiding  love  and  respect  for  the 
church.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  a 
positive  movement  outside  the  walls  of 
our  church  buildings  into  life  in  our  com- 
munities. Mission  outreach  is  happening 
and  we  are  more  aware  than  ever  of  our 
need  to  be  our  brother's  and  sister's 
keepers. 

Shortcomings  cited  were  caused  more 
by  circumstances  than  by  lack  of  action. 
The  demographical  diversity  and  geogra- 
phical spread  of  the  diocese  make  cohe- 
sion difficult.  The  variation  of  parish 


size  causes  small  churches  to  envy  the 
resources  of  the  large,  and  causes  larger 
churches  to  covet  the  family  atmosphere 
of  the  small.  Distance  and  natural 
parochialism  make  communication  and 
consensus  never-ending  challenges. 
Growth  and  inclusiveness  have  spawned 
creative  tension  around  the  poles  of 
change/status  quo  and  tradition/innova- 
tion. This  was  particularly  evident  in 
strong  opinion  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
opening  of  ordained  priesthood  and  to 
the  work  of  Christian  Social  Ministries. 
The  sense  by  some  that  growth  and 
change  threaten  and  disregard  our 
heritage  must  be  tempered  by  the 
need,  expressed  by  many,  that  we  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  courageously,  no  mat- 
ter where  the  course  of  the  times  may 
lead  us. 


By  and  large,  it  is  our  belief  that  our 
church  has  been  responsive  and  respon- 
sible in  the  '80s.  What  lies  ahead  will 
call  for  the  best  of  every  parish  and 
mission.  With  the  sustained  commitment 
of  the  people  of  our  diocese,  we  will 
continue  to  make  a  difference  to  the  life 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  Jay  Hobbs 
Good  Shepherd,  Asheboro 

The  Rev.  Verdery  Kerr 
St.  Thomas,  Reidsville 

Bruce  Rinehart 

Christ  Church,  Charlotte 

June  Gregory,  Chair 
Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro 


Asked  at  the  church  door 


Colors,  rubrics,  sign  of  the  cross 


Why  have  we  stopped  singing  the 
Doxology  every  week?  I  miss  it 

During  the  offertory,  the  service  general- 
ly includes  an  anthem  or  a  congregation- 
al hymn  of  praise.   Since  "doxology" 
means  hymn  of  praise,  we  would  be 
liturgically  redundant  if  we  piled  on  what 
we  have  come  to  call  The  Doxology.  In 
effect,  we  would  be  saying  that  the 
specially  chosen  and  prepared  music  was 
not  a  sufficient  offering  to  God.  (Imagine 
how  our  choir  members  would  feel  about 
that.) 

More  important,  the  service  already 
contains  a  doxology  at  the  close  of  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration.  Listen  to  this 
doxology  from  Rite  I,  Prayer  I:  "By 
whom,  and  in  whom,  in  the  unity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  all  honor  and  glory  be  unto 
thee,  O  Father  Almighty,  world  without 
end.  Amen." 

Singing  "The  Doxology"  during  the 
offertory  is  unnecessary  and  creates  a 
false  climax  for  the  service. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  can't  sing  the  tune 
of  "Old  Hundredth."  We  can,  and  we 
will.  It's  the  tune  of  hymns  377,  378  and 
380.  We  offer  our  bread,  wine  and 
money  during  the  offertory  hymn  or 
anthem.  We  offer  our  musical  gift  during 
this  time,  too.  But  our  doxology-  our 
hymn  of  praise-is  misplaced  if  done  at 
this  point;  it  belongs  as  our  joyful 
response  to  the  love  of  God  in  Christ, 
who  is  present  in  the  Body  and  the  Blood. 


(Finally,  although  we  hate  to  be 
legalistic,  singing  "Old  100"  during  the 
offertory  would  be  against  the  church's 
rubrics.) 
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What's  a  rubric? 

The  rubrics  are  the  instructions  given  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They  stip- 
ulate what  may  happen  at  a  given  point 
or  what  must  happen.  Every  section  of 
the  Prayer  Book  begins  with  general 
rubrics  concerning  the  service;  these 
explaining  the  theology  and  general 
requirements  of  the  ordination,  confirma- 
tion, burial  or  other  service.  Many  sec- 
tions are  followed  by  general  rubrics 


under  the  heading  "Additional  Instruc- 
tions." 

Believe  it  or  not,  rubrics  have  the  force 
of  canon  law.  All  priest  must  follow  the 
rubrics  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  and 
violating  the  rubrics  is  a  violation  of  the 
priest 'sordination  vows.  Giving  rubrics 
the  force  of  law  may  seem  like  overkill, 
but  these  instructions  are  vital  to  our 
worship  life,  as  they  help  us  worship 
"decently  and  in  order." 

Why  do  people  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  during  the  service? 

We  recall  our  Baptism  when  we  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  In  the  act  of  making  a 
cross  on  our  bodies,  we  recall  the  means 
of  our  salvation:  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord. 

You  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  by 
touching  your  forehead  and  torso  in  a 
cross-design:  top,  bottom,  side,  side.  The 
motion  begins  at  the  forehead  because  we 
are  each  sealed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
when  we  are  baptized,  and  this  sign  is 
placed  on  our  forehead,  sometimes  with 
oil  (chrism),  sometimes  with  Holy  Water. 
"You  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Baptism  and  marked  as  Christ's  own,  for 
ever." 

Do  these  thoughts  cross  the  minds  of 
basketball  fans  who  crossing  themselves 
to  help  their  player  make  a  big  free 
throw?  Maybe  yes,  maybe  no. . .  probab- 
ly not. 


Why  are  we  constantly  changing  colors 
inside  the  church? 

First,  the  seasonal  color  scheme  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  a  matter  of  custom 
and  taste,  not  of  church  law. 

However,  most  churches  do  change 
colors  with  the  season:  white  for  occa- 
sions of  joy  and  festivity;  red  for  feasts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  or  martyrs;  purple  for 
penitence;  black  for  the  departed;  green 
for  all  other  seasons  in  "ordinary  time." 

The  color  scheme  requires  some 
coordination  between  the  priest  and  the 
church.  Generally,  priests  wear  colors 
that  match  the  church's.  Some  churches, 
rather  than  changing  colors  with  the 
seasons,  use  one  multi-colored  set  of 
hangings:  in  these  places,  the  priest  will 
wear  vestments  or  dress  of  the  color  of 
the  day. 

Note:  Episcopal  funerals  are  usually 
vested  in  white  to  signify  our  Christian 
belief  in  the  resurrection.  The  white  is  a 
direct  connection  with  Easter,  for  we  are 
an  Easter  people.  (Black  is  generally 
reserved  for  Good  Friday  and  Holy  Sat- 
urday.) 

"Asked  at  the  Church  Door"  is  pro- 
duced by  the  diocese's  Commission  on 
Liturgy,  which  invites  you  to  send  any 
questions  you  have  about  Episcopal 
worship  to:  John  Justice,  The  Communi- 
cant, P.O.  Box  17025,  Raleigh,  NC 
27619.  All  questions  will  be  answered.  • 


APRIL       1990 


The  United  States  won  in  Nicaragua 


By  Carter  Heyward 


On  Feb.  17,  along  with  about  100  other 
Witness  for  Peace  volunteers,  I  arrived 
in  Nicaragua  to  serve  as  an  observer  of 
the  upcoming  elections.  Having  been 
selected  and  organized  according  to  reli- 
gious affiliation,  the  16-member  Witness 
for  Peace  group  included  an  Episcopal 
delegation. 

We  represented  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  its  "liberal"  mode:   We  were  open  to 
one  another's  experiences  and  to  our 
many  differences.  We  came  from  south- 
ern, northern,  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  We 
were  10  men  and  6  women,  12  white  and 
4  racial/ethnic  people.  We  were  10 
laypeople,  5  priests,  1  deacon.  We  were 
married,  single,  and  divorced;  gay/lesbian 
and  heterosexual;  living  with  and  without 
partners;  parents,  grandparents  and  some 
of  us  without  children. 

We  were  parish  priests,  professors, 
journalists,  businesspeople.  community 
organizers,  doctors,  national  church 
workers,  and  folks  involved  throughout 
the  life  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
larger  ecumenical  community. 

We  were  probably  as  varied  in  our  un- 
derstandings of  the  relation  of  politics 
and  spirituality  as  we  were  in  our 
"churchmanship."    Our  common  bond, 
stronger  than  how  we  understood  the  role 
of  the  church  per  se,  was  our  faith  in  a 
God  of  justice  and  compassion  who  had 
called  us,  in  this  Spirit,  to  bear  witness  in 
Nicaragua.  This  was  the  Spirit  in  which 
we  prayed  together  and  which,  we 


believed,  required  us  to  stand  open  to- 
gether to  what  we  might  see  and  hear  and 
learn. 

And  what  did  we  learn?  Each  of  us 
would  probably  say  it  differently,  reflecti- 
ng our  own  words,  images  and  styles  to 
convey  our  impressions  of  what  exactly 
we  saw  happening  in  Nicaragua.  To  a 
person,  however,  we  were  appalled  by  the 
depth  of  the  poverty  and  confusion  which 
met  us  there  and  which,  we  agree,  largely 
accounted  for  the  outcome  of  the  Feb.  25 
elections;  That  is,  the  defeat  of  the 
incumbent  Sandinistas  by  the  U.S.- 
backed  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
(UNO).  Moreover,  we  returned  with  a 
deeply  troubled  Christian  conscience 
about  the  role  of  our  country-and  the 
complicity  of  our  church-in  per- 
petuating the  military,  economic,  political 
and  spiritual  violence  against  Nicaragua 
which  has  brought  about  its  economic 
ruin  and  social  chaos  and  which  finally 
led  it  into  a  political  crisis  that  could  be 
resolved  only  one  way-by  doing  thing 
the  way  the  United  States  wanted  them 
done. 

It's  important  to  remember  that  Nica- 
ragua had  already  held  a  free  and  fair 
election.  In  November,  1984,  67%  of  the 
Nicaraguan  electorate  chose  Sandinista 
Daniel  Ortega  to  be  president  of  their 
country.  Except  for  the  United  States  and 
a  handful  of  it's  closest  allies,  the  rest  of 
the  world,  both  East  and  West,  deemed 
the  1984  election  in  Nicaragua  every  bit 
as  free  and  fair  as  the  election  held  in  the 
United  States  during  the  same  month. 
And  so  the  elections  which  my  Episcopal 
friends  and  I  arrived  to  observe  in  1990 


Author  says  elections  were  fair,  context  was  not. 


were  the  second  free  and  fair  elections 
held  by  the  people  of  Nicaragua  since 
they  overthrew  the  Somoza  dynasty  in 
1979. 

It  was  especially  important  to  the 
Sandinista  government  that  the  results  of 
the  1990  election  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States  so  that  the  United  States 
would  end  the  contra  war  that  has  killed 
30,000  Nicaraguans  (1%  of  the  entire 
population)  and  has  pushed  inflation  to  a 
staggering  1400%,  leaving  the  country  in 
shambles,  its  people  suffering  unspeak- 
able grief,  hunger,  fear  and  exhaustion. 

Responding  to  the  mounting  toll  in 
human  misery,  the  ruling  Sandinistas 
agreed  a  year  ago  to  hold  national  elec- 


Lines  at  polling  booth  in  Managua  on  Feb.  25. 


tions  on  terms  being  set,  in  no  small  part, 
by  the  United  States.  This  time  around, 
for  example,  there  would  be  in  the 
running  an  opposition  force,  the  UNO.  It 
was  encouraged  in  its  formation  by  the 
U.S.  government  and  financed  by 
Nicaraguans  involved  during  the  last  de- 
cade in  U.S.  efforts  to  topple  the  Sandi- 
nistas, as  well  as  by  a  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Congress.  This  was  the  larger  historical 
picture  into  which  we  Episcopalians 
stepped  to  observe  the  1990  elections. 

As  observers,  we  saw  that  while  these 
elections  were,  technically,  free  and  fair 
and  in  many  ways  a  model  for  the  elec- 
toral process  in  any  democracy,  their 
context  was  neither  free  nor  fair. 

Much  to  the  contrary,  the  defeat  of  the 
Sandinistas  by  a  tired  and  hungry  people 
represents  a  victory  not  so  much  for  de- 
mocracy as  for  a  policy  of  low-intensity 
conflict  by  which  the  United  States  was 
able  to  fight  Nicaragua  without  declaring 
war-able  to  squeeze  the  people,  many  of 
them  to  death,  by  vicious  military  and 
economic  measures,  all  the  while  making 
them  believe  it  was  their  own  leaders 
who  were  doing  them  in-able,  in  the 
words  of  President  Reagan,  to  make  the 
Nicaraguans  "cry  uncle." 

On  Feb.  25,  1990,  that  is  exactly  what 
they  did.  The  winner  was  not,  in  this 
case,  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  nor  Dona 
Violeta  Chamorro,  their  newly  elected 
president,  but  rather  the  United  States  of 
America.  • 

The  Rev.  Carter  Heyward,  a  native  of 
Charlotte,  is  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge, 
|      Mass.  She  was  member  of  study  groups 
%      in  Nicaragua  in  1983  and  1984  and  for 
i      the  last  10  years  has  taught  courses  in 
«      Latin  American  liberation  theology.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  women  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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Why  does  Hollywood  hate  religion? 


By  Michael  Medved 


Michael  Medved,  of  PBS 's  "Sneak  Pre- 
views, "  agrees  with  delegates  to  our  last 
diocesan  convention  that  there  s  cause  for 
worry  in  the  offerings  of  television  and 
movies.  The  convention  enacted  a 
resolution  urging  parents  to  take  care 
about  what  their  children  are  watching. 
Here  Medved  tells  why  he  thinks  Holly- 
wood does  a  lousy  job  of  presenting 
religious  subjects. 

In  years  past,  Hollywood  turned  out 
popular  and  sympathetic  portrayals  of 
contemporary  clergymen.  Bing  Crosby, 
Pat  O'Brien  and  Spencer  Tracy  played 
earthy  compassionate  priests  who  gave 
hope  to  underprivileged  kids  or  com- 
forted GI's  on  the  battlefield.  Nearly  all 
men  of  the  cloth  who  appeared  on  screen 
would  be  kindly  and  concerned,  if  not 
downright  heroic. 

In  the  last  10  to  15  years  mainstream 
moviemakers  have  swung  to  the  other 
extreme.  If  someone  turns  up  in  a  film 
today  wearing  a  Roman  collar  or  bearing 
the  title  "Reverend,"  you  can  be  fairly 
sure  that  her  will  be  either  crazy  or 
corrupt-or  probably  both. 

As  the  world's  most  visible  religious 


"Our  mighty  engines 
of  popular  culture  are 
out  of  touch  with 
America. " 


institution,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  become  a  particularly  popular  target 
for  contemporary  filmmakers.   "Agnes 
of  God"  offers  us  the  elevating  image  of 
young  nun  Meg  Tilly  murdering  her  own 
baby  and  attempting  to  flush  the  tiny 
body  down  the  toilet  of  her  convent  room. 

"The  Runner  Stumbles"  presents  Dick 
Van  Dyke  as  yet  another  priest  involved 
in  an  affair  with  a  nun,  while  many  more 
films,  including  "True  Confessions," 

"Mass  Appeal"  and  "The  Mission,"  use 
some  of  the  best  actors  in  the  business  to 
play  well-intentioned  idealists  who  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  pervasive  cynicism 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  church  hierarchy. 
Protestant  pastors  suffer  the  same 


rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Holly- 
wood as  their  Catholic  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. In  the  last  two  years  alone,  indepen- 
dent feature  films  like  "Pass  the 
Ammo,"  "Salvation"  and  "Riders  of 
the  Storm"  have  savagely  satirized 
greedy  and  greasy  evangelists  lusting 
after  sex  and  money. 

Even  when  religion  isn't  the  primary 
focus  of  a  film,  religious  figures  fre- 
quently turn  up  as  convenient  heavies.  In 
"Light  of  Day,"  a  1987  stinker  written 
and  directed  by  "Last  Temptation" 
screenwriter  Paul  Schrader,  the  family 
minister  is  a  pious,  pompous  fraud  who 
impregnates  the  hero's  teenaged  sister 
and  then  takes  no  responsibility  for  the 
child.   "Malone"  gives  us  a  chance  to 
watch  Burt  Reynolds  battling  a  Christian 
para-military  cult  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west.  In  "Crimes  of  Passion,"  Tony 
Perkins  is  a  crazed,  sweating  skid  row 
preacher  attempting  to  murder  prostitute 
Kathleen  Turner  in  the  most  sickening 
and  sadistic  manner  imaginable.  Even 
last  summer's  horror  remake"  The 
Blob"  offers  some  oblique  commentary 
on  organized  religion,  when  the  bespec- 
tacled small-town  pastor  (Del  Close) 
turns  out  to  be  a  secret  drunk.  The  last 
scene  in  the  movie  shows  his  crazed 
sermon  threatening  the  end  of  the  world 
as  he  fiendishly  contrives  to  bring  the 
title  monster  back  to  earth. 

In  explaining  the  hostility  to  our  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage  that  characterizes  so 
many  of  these  films,  industry  insiders 
firmly  deny  any  deep-seated  anti-reli- 
gious bias.  They  insist  that  moviemakers 
are  merely  responding  to  the  beliefs  and 
prejudices  of  the  film-going  public. 
According  to  this  argument,  they  are 
merely  following  the  honorable  capitalist 
practice  of  giving  the  customers  what 
they  want. 

There  is,  however,  one  gigantic  flaw  in 
that  line  of  reasoning:  all  of  the  movies 
I've  mentioned  above-every  single  one  of 
f//em-flopped  resoundingly  at  the  box 
office.  Taken  together,  these  pictures  lost 
hundreds  of  millions  for  the  people  who 
made  them.  Hunger  for  money  can 
explain  almost  everything    in  Holly- 
wood, but  it  can't  explain  why  ambitious 
producers  keep  launching  expensive 
projects  that  slam  religion. 

It's  easy  for  most  moviemakers  to 
assume  a  patronizing  attitude  toward 
religiously  committed  people  because 
they  know  so  few  of  them  personally. 
If  most  big-screen  images  of  religious 
leaders  tend  to  resemble  Swaggart  or 
Bakker  it's  because  evangelists  on  tele- 
vision are  the  only  believers  who  are 
readily  visible  to  the  members  of  the  film 
colony. 

In  1982,  a  fascinating  survey  by 
researchers  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  analyzed  the  attitudes  and 


practices  of  key  decision  makers  and 
creative  personnel  in  the  movie  business. 
Only  three  percent  responded  that  they 
regularly  attended  church  or  synagogue. 
In  the  country  at  large,  by  contrast,  the 
same  study  indicated  that  just  under  50 
percent  flock  to  services  on  a  regular 
basis. 

America  is,  by  every  measure,  the  most 
openly  and  actively  religious  society  in 
the  West.  But  those  who  function  within 
the  smug,  self-enclosed  hothouse  attitude 
of  Hollywood  seem  genuinely  unaware  of 
that  fact.  To  them,  the  national  religious 
revival  observed  by  so  many  social 
commentators  is  a  distant  phenomenon-a 
malign  and  threatening  form  of  mass 


up  on  contemporary  movies  because  they 
see  their  own  deepest  values  so  rarely 
reflected  or  even  respected-on  screen. 

Attempts  are  now  in  the  works  to 
change  all  that,  though  the  initiative,  not 
surprisingly,  is  coming  from  outside  the 
Hollywood  community.  A  number  of 
Christian  organizations  across  the  country 
are  preparing  to  enter  the  business  of 
feature  film  production.  They  have 
raised  millions  of  dollars  and  secured  the 
services  of  experienced  filmmakers  in 
order  to  create  an  alternative  source  of 
movie  entertainment-providing  motion 
pictures  that  reenforce  family  and  spiri- 
tual values. 

I  am  not  personally  connected  with  any 


"The  Blob  "-a  bespectacled  pastor  summons  the  title  monster. 


delusion.  Our  mighty  engines  of  popular 
culture  are  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with 
America. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  movie 
business  is  also  out  oftouch  with  a  huge 
portion  of  its  potential  audience.  Statis- 
tics prove  the  point.  In  the  1940s,  over 
90  million  Americans-close  to  two-thirds 
of  the  country-went  to  the  movies  every 
week.  Today,  the  number  of  filmgoers  is 
less  than  20  million  per  week  and,  more 
importantly,  surveys  show  that  close  to 
40  percent  of  the  American  people  don't 
even  go  out  to  a  single  movie  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  There  is  surely  a  signi- 
ficant overlap  between  that  half  of  our 
population  that  attends  church  or  syna- 
gogue every  weekend,  and  that  substan- 
tial portion  of  potential  filmgoers  who 
avoid  all  current  films. 

Make  no  mistake:  it  is  not  just  the  high 
ticket  prices  or  the  gum  on  the  seats  or 
the  easy  availability  of  television  that 
keeps  patrons  away  from  the  theatres. 
Tens  of  millions  of  Americans  have  given 


of  these  efforts,  but  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged by  them.  It  surely  is  a  welcome 
development  that  instead  of  merely  con- 
demning the  level  of  Hollywood's  current 
offerings,  some  religious  leaders  are  now 
determined  to  create  better  movies  on 
their  own.  In  the  process,  they  may  win 
back  part  of  the  mass  audience  for  films 
that  the  movie  industry  has  recently  lost. 
If  they  do,  and  their  projects  succeed  at 
the  box  office,  then  they  have  a  chance  of 
shaking  up  the  entire  movie  business  and 
undermining  its  most  cynical  assump- 
tions. 

I  wish  these  people  well,  and  hope  that 
others-both  inside  and  outside  the  current 
Hollywood  establishment-will  come 
forward  to  offer  new  directions  in  fea- 
ture films,  particularly  in  the  way  that 
today's  movies  present  religious  and 
spiritual  issues.  • 

Excerpted  with  permission  from  an  arti- 
cle in  IMPRIMIS,  the  monthly  journal  of 
Hillsdale  (Mich.)  College. 
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Deposition 

The  splendid  power  of  the  ordinary 


By  Claudius  Miller  III 

I  am  skeptical  of  her  version,  but  since 
my  testimony  is  tainted  by  the  law's  pre- 
sumption of  self-interest  and  our  mother 
has  been  dead  for  35  years,  as  the  only 
remaining  eyewitness,  my  older  sister 
holds  the  trump  card.  In  her  deposition, 
she  states  that  in  the  late  spring  of  1929  at 
the  age  of  three,  I  was  under  house  arrest 
on  the  Lord's  Day  for  having  "mis- 
behaved so  badly  in  Sunday  School  the 
previous  week." 

On  the  Sunday  in  question  and  as  an 
antidote  to  the  desiccation  of  his  religious 
idealism,  my  father  was  making  his 
weekly  remembrance  of  the  Cross  and 
Passion  on  a  golf  course.  My  mother  and 
older  sister  were  at  St.  James's 


"It  is  the  sensual 
texture  of  the  church 
that  is  returning  as  the 
undergirding  mediator 
of  the  Gospel  for  me. " 


Church,  Lenoir,  the  one  in  a  choir  stall 
and  the  other  in  a  pew,  each  presumably 
satisfied  with  her  own  churchly  behavior 
and  undoubtedly  enjoying  such  godly 
notions  as  may  attend  when  scamps  have 
been  cast  out  of  the  temple. 

The  sound  of  St.  James's  bells  rolled 
down  the  six  blocks  to  our  home,  and  I 
responded  to  the  call  to  worship  as  obe- 
diently as  salivating  Russian  pups  once 
did  to  the  bell  tinkling  over  Pavlov's 
Purina  Chow.  Slyly  peeking  around  a 
jamb  and  noting  that  my  warden  Lorena 
was  preoccupied  with  a  game  of  three- 
handed  monte  with  my  younger  sisters,  I 
eased  the  back  screen  door  open.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  mounted  my  trusty 
tricycle  to  do  some  serious  pedaling  for  a 
good  half-mile,  determined  to  exercise 
my  constitutional  right  as  an  American 
churchgoer  who  feels  that  going  to 
church  may  not  be  as  important  as 
insisting  on  the  right  to  do  so. 


"About  midway  during  the  service," 
my  sister  writes,  "a  little  towheaded 
barefoot  figure  came  striding  purpose- 
fully up  the  center  aisle  of  the  church. 
Looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  the  little  boy  continued  up  the  chan- 
cel steps,  by  the  choir,  and  disappeared 
into  the  sacristy,  the  known  route  to  the 
Sunday  School."  It  is  said  that  my 
mother  almost  fainted.  She  recovered 
quickly  enough  to  organize  a  posse  and 
pursue  me  into  the  Sunday  School.  After 


Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  Paul  Tillich  were 
teaching  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  City,  234  miles  to 
the  north  via  the  still-snazzy  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad.  Mainline  American 
Protestantism,  never  doubting  its  own 
manifest  destiny,  was  riding  a  great  wave 
into  the  postwar  world,  and  I  with  it,  on 
the  top  of  its  curl,  smiling  and  debonair. 
Thirty-eight  years  later,  I  still  count  my 
formal  theological  education  as  priceless. 
To  have  the  opportunity  in  the  course  of  a 


Author  Miller  at  time  of  his  Great  St.  James  Sacristy  Raid. 


my  capture,  she  announced  with  relief, 
"Well,  at  least  he  was  clean,"  to  which  I 
replied.  "I  think  what  we've  got  here  is  a 
failure  to  communicate." 

In  1951,  22  years  after  the  Great  St. 
James  Sacristy  Raid,  I  matriculated  at  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Virginia,  then  in  the  midst  of  an 
unprecedented  renaissance. 

Theological  giants  taught  in  classrooms 
where  Union  soldiers  once  lay  dying. 
Even  larger  giants  in  the  persons  of 


lifetime  to  take  the  deepest  possible 
draughts  of  something  important  is  to  in- 
troduce the  possibility  of  knowing  that 
particular  kind  of  redeeming  despair  that 
can  accompany  too  much  learning-a 
twist  of  astringent  bliss  ignorance  cannot 
buy. 

I  recite  this  testament,  not  only  to 
demonstrate  that  the  tricycle  was  once  a 
useful  means  of  urban  transportation,  but 
also  to  suggest  that  from  the  beginning  of 
my  short  happy  life,  my  loyalty  to  the 


Episcopal  Church  has  on  the  whole  been 
a  genetic  compulsion  and  not  the  fruition 
of  pure  reason,  no  matter  how  true, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report  my  Christian 
education  has  been.  Does  a  three-year- 
old  child  defy  parental  injunction,  sneak 
past  a  paid  guard,  pedal  a  half-mile  over 
one  curb  after  another  just  to  submit 
himself  to  a  Sunday  School  teacher 
bound  and  determined  to  bring  the  full 
weight  of  Holy  Scripture  and  Christian 
Tradition  to  "make  him  a  good  little 
boy?"  Not  likely.  That  child  is  there  to 
satisfy  his  ear,  eye,  nose,  and  throat,  not 
to  get  in  good  with  a  persnickety  God. 
That  comes  later. 

As  my  life  takes  it  turns  out  of  the 
backstretch  and  heads  for  home,  it  is  the 
sensual  texture  of  the  Church-the  desire 
that  memory  doth  create-that  is  returning 
as  the  undergirding  mediator  of  the 
Gospel  for  me-the  cool  smooth  touch  of 
a  sterling  silver  paten,  the  earthy  smell  of 
unleavened  wafers  and  the  faint  intoxica- 
tion of  dark  red  port  wine  sloshing 
against  the  gold  bowl  of  a  chalice  while 
the  world  sleeps  during  an  early  Eucharist 
on  an  icy  winter's  morn;  the  heartbreak- 
ing innocence  of  white  starched  cotton 
cottas  on  small  children;  arousals 
begotten  by  perfume  from  rich,  brown 
boas  glistening  with  melted  snow  at 
midnight  on  Christmas  Eve;  the  tan  that 
comes  to  the  white  pages  of  the  Prayer 
Book  from  the  oil  of  many  hands  over 
decades;  the  click  of  a  pipe  organ;  and  the 
gleaming  round  tops  of  oak  pews  waxed 
by  the  brows  of  supplicants  fudging  on 
the  full  fetal  position  for  prayer-it  is 
these  memories  that  have  become  the 
reliable  conveyances  of  the  mysteries  of 
God  for  an  aging  veteran  of  the  Gnosis 
Wars  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

From  a  tricycle  ride  on  a  spring 
morning  60  years  ago  through  a  lifetime 
filled  to  "good  measure,  pressed  down, 
and  shaken  together,  and  running  over" 
with  education,  information,  right- 
thinking  and  the  earnest  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge (all  of  it  now  arriving  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate  in  ever  more  attractive 
forms),  I  still  make  easy  obeisance  to  the 
modern  gods  of  How  and  Why.  I'm  still 
all  eyes  and  ears,  heart  and  mind  when 
someone  has  something  important  to  say. 
I  hear  very  good  sermons  nowadays  in 
my  parish  church  and  I'm  the  better  for  it. 
Yet,  more  and  more,  it  is  the  churchly 
things  that  one  can  see,  touch,  and  smell 
that  tend  and  spare  me,  coaxing  and 
chiding,  with  the  splendid  power  of  the 
ordinary.  • 

The  Rev.  Claudius  Miller  lives  in  Chat- 
ham County,  where  he  serves  as  editor  of 
The  New  Harmony  Journal,  from  which 
this  "Deposition  "  is  taken. 
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THE      COMMUNICANT 


Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

During  the  last  few  months,  my  reading 
has  included  three  biographies.  One  was 
of  community  organizer  Saul  Alinsky, 
who  played  a  big  part  in  so  many  com- 
munity organizations  in  the  1950s  and 
"60s.  Another  was  the  life  of  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins,  onetime  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  third  was 
the  second  volume  of  a  life  of  the  black 
poet  Langston  Hughes. 

In  his  Alinsky  book,  Sanford  Horwitt 
quotes  a  warning  which  Hutchins  made 
during  the  '50s:  "The  death  of  democ- 
racy is  not  likely  to  come  by  assassina- 
tion from  ambush.  It  will  bt  a  slow 
extinction  from  indifference,  ignorance, 
and  apathy." 

Horwitt  writes:  "Perhaps  the  simplest 
barometer  of  democracy's  decline  is  the 
decline  in  voting.  Since  the  1960's,  voter 
participation  in  the  United  States  has 
been  on  a  downward  course,  hitting  a 
sixty-four-year  low  in  the  1988  pres- 
idential election,  when  only  half  the  eli- 
gible voters  bothered  to  go  to  the  polls." 
It  follows  that  "Citizens  who  don't  even 
vote  are  not  likely  to  be  participants  in 
the  other  areas  of  community  life-in 
deliberations  about  the  quality  of  schools, 
the  environment,  housing,  and  health 
care.  Of  course  decisions  will  continue  to 
be  made,  but  they  reflect  the  participation 
of  only  a  very  limited  segment  of  the 


population." 

In  1943.  Langston  Hughes  wrote: 

/  swear  to  the  Lord 

I  still  can 't  see 

Why  Democracy  means 

Everybody  but  me. 

With  the  communist  countries  shaking 
off  their  yokes  and  seeking  freedom  and 
democracy,  it  seems  strange  to  think  that 
only  half  of  us  care  enough  to  vote. 

Thankfully,  Jim  Lewis  and  our  Com- 
mission on  Christian  Social  Ministries 
have  pressed  us  to  get  involved  in  the 
issues  of  the  day,  here  and  abroad. 
Thankfully,  too,  many  of  our  congrega- 
tions are  involving  themselves  in  their 
communities  and  beyond.  Thankfully 
commissions  such  as  our  Companion 
Diocese  and  Central  America  commis- 
sions are  enlarging  our  world  view. 

This  is  present  in  the  covenant  which 
we  made-or  had  made  for  us  in  our 
name-when  we  were  baptized.  At  bap- 
tism we  are  called  "to  proclaim  by  word 
and  example  the  Good  News  of  God  in 
Christ."  We  are  likewise  called  to  "seek 
and  serve  Christ  in  all  persons,  loving 
[our]  neighbor  as  [ourself],"  and  to 
"strive  for  justice  and  peace  among  all 
people  and  respect  the  dignity  of  every 
human  being."  We  promised  to  do  all 
that  "with  God's  help." 

Saul  Alinsky 's  theme  was  that  the 
American  system  functions  best  when 
power  is  evenly  distributed  throughout 


society-and.  conversely,  that  system  is 
headed  for  trouble  if  some  segments  are 
relatively  powerless.  Alinsky  postulated 
that  changing  prevailing  inequities  of 
power  means  movement.  Further. 
"Movement  means  friction:  friction 
means  heat:  and  heat  means  contro- 
versy." 

Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  would  have 
agreed  with  Alinsky.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life.  Hutchins  founded  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  to 
"identify  and  clarify  the  basic  issues  of 
our  time  and  widen  the  circles  of  discus- 
sion about  them." 

Langston  Hughes  cried: 

Let  America  be  America  again. 

Let  it  be  the  dream  it  used  to  be. 

O.  let  my  land  be  a  land  where  liberty 

Is  crowned  with  no  false  patriotic 
wreath. 

But  opportunity  is  real,  and  life  is  free. 

Equality  is  in  the  air  we  breathe. 

Three  men,  three  biographies,  three 
lives. 

You  and  I  have  the  same  opportunities 
in  our  time  and  with  the  gifts  and  talents 
God  has  given  us.  Here  in  these  early 
weeks  and  months  of  the  '90s,  as  we 
begin  the  Decade  of  Evangelism,  what 
better  call  to  action  could  we  have?  What 
better  way  to  respond  to  God's  great  gift 
to  us  in  baptism?  What  better  means  to 
help  us  achieve  our  promises?  Other- 
wise, as  Langston  Hughes  asked: 


What  happens  to  a  dream  deferred? 

Does  it  dry  up 

Like  a  raisin  in  the  sun?.  . . 

Or  does  it  explode? 

Faithfully  yours. 

Robert  W.  Estill 

The  Life  of  Langston  Hughes.  Volume  II: 
1941  -7967-7  Dream  a  World.  "  Arnold 
Rampersad.  Oxford  University  Press. 
New  York.  1988. 

Unseasonable  Truths:  The  Life  of  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins.  Harry  S.  Ashmore. 
Little,  Brown  and  Co..  Boston.  1989. 

Let  Them  Call  Me  Rebel:  Saul  Alinsky. 
His  Life  and  Legacy.  Sanford  D.  Horwitt. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York.  1989. 


Letters 


Urges  open  study  of  inclusive 
language  liturgy 

An  open  letter  to  the  Committee  on 
Inclusive  Language: 

As  you  proceed  in  your  work  of 
drafting  guidelines  regarding  the  use 
of  inclusive  language  in  this  diocese,  I 
hope  that  you  will  attempt  to  work  with 
open  minds,  modest  and  practical  goals, 
and  a  sense  of  compassion  for  those 
who  honestly  disagree  with  the  need 
for,  or  assumptions  underlying,  your 

task 

Basically,  I  feel  that  whenever  one 
neutralizes  language  one  also  to  some 
extent  desensitizes  or  dehumanizes  it.  It 
becomes  a  kind  of  "techspeak"  that 
ceases  to  use  pronouns  to  refer  to  God.  I 
have  a  dear  friend  who  preaches  and 
teaches,  especially,  frequently  in  my  par- 
ish, and  it  is  his  practice  now  not  to  use 
any  pronouns  to  rename  God.    His 
speech,  hence,  has  become  to  an  extent 
artificial.  People  use  pronouns  in  normal 
conversation,  and  as  we  base  our  religion 
on  sacred  texts  which  embody  masculine 
pronouns  to  refer  to  God,  it  seems 


arbitrary  to  depart  from  that  practice. 

I  noted  that  the  most  recent  issue  of 
The  Communicant  contains  an  article  on 
inclusive  language  that  begins  with  a 
phrase,  to  the  effect  that  the  church,  of  all 
places,  should  not  use  language  that 
excludes  people.  Who  could  disagree 
with  the  spirit  of  such  a  statement?  of 
course,  it  is  true.  The  rub  comes  in  how 
one  defines  "exclusive." 

To  attempt  to  inject  a  totally  neutral- 
ized, sexless  and  proletarian  vocabulary, 
at  the  same  time  assuming  cloak  of  moral 
superiority  that  paints  anyone  not 
agreeing  with  this  approach  as  somehow 
prejudiced  is  an  attitude  and  practice  that 
is,  on  its  face,  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
true  spirit  of  inclusiveness.  Isn't  this,  in 
reality,  exclusive? 

Yes.  The  Church  should  not  use 
language  that  excludes  people.  But  an 
attempt  to  introduce  tests,  liturgies, 
guidelines,  or  whatever,  that  simply  seem 
merely  to  reflect  a  feminist  linguistic 
coup  d'etat  results  in  the  alienation  and 
effective  exclusion  of  an  even  larger 
number  of  people  that  those  who  may 
now  dislike  uttering  "for  us  men  and  our 


salvation."  etc.  It  is  sadly  funny,  that  we 
Episcopalians  pride  ourselves  on  the  one 
hand  on  not  being  literalists  in  interpret- 
ing scripture,  yet  some  of  us  on  the  other 
hand  insist  most  vehemently  that  we 
cannot  discern  the  underlying  universality 
of  certain  tradition  word  because  we 
cannot  see  beyond  their  literal  gender 
specificity. 

And  what  does  one  say  to  clergy  of  the 
diocese  who  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
change  words,  or  refrain  from  pronounc- 
ing words,  in  the  Prayer  Book  when  they 
are  leading  public  worship?  How  do  they 
justify  this  practice  in  the  light  of  their 
obligation  to  the  people  in  the  pews,  who 
are  entitled  to  receive  a  service  in  the 
form  which  their  elected  representatives 
have  approved  in  official  conventions?  Is 
this  "inclusive"  or  is  it  autocratic? 

Finally,  I  hope  that  your  committee  will 
be  open  in  its  work  and  make  drafts  of 
the  guidelines  available  for  public  in- 
spection, conveniently  and  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  our  next  diocesan  convention. 

E.  T.  Malone  Jr. 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill 


Writer  urges  more  work 
on  the  abortion  issue 

The  resolution,  "On  Affirming  General 
Convention's  Deep  Conviction  on  the 
Abortion  Issue,"  states  that  Episcopali- 
ans have  traditionally  upheld  respect  for 
"moral... diversity  in  our  society" and  uses 
this  as  a  rationalization  for  opposing  pro- 
life  legislation.  Would  the  Episcopal 
Church  affirm  "moral  diversity"  and  "re- 
spect for  individual  conscience"  concern- 
ing other  forms  of  violence  and  killing? 
The  resolution  also  states  that  any  change 
in  abortion  availability  would  "have  a 
tragic  effect  on  the  lives  on  many  wom- 
en." You're  forgetting  somebody:  How 
about  the  effect  that  "safe  and  legal" 
abortion  is  having  on  the  lives  of  our  un- 
born? And  what  about  the  tragic  effect  of 
"safe  and  legal  abortion"  on  the  lives  of 
women  who  choose  abortion,  effects  that 
we  are  just  beginning  to  realize? 
We  need  to  wrestle  with  this  issue  some 


Dr.  Audrey  E.  Michal 
Trinity.  Statesville 
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We  have  a  new  suffragan  bishop 


Hunt  Williams  became  a  bishop  at  about 
12:05  p.m.  on  Saturday,  April  28. 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning 
and  his  co-consecrators  laid  their  hands 
on  Williams'  head  and  said: 

"Therefore,  Father,  make  Huntington  a 
bishop  in  your  church.  Pour  upon  him 
the  power  of  your  princely  Spirit,  whom 
you  bestowed  upon  your  beloved  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  with  whom  he  endowed  the 
apostles,  and  by  whom  your  Church  is 
built  up  in  every  place,  to  the  glory  and 
unceasing  praise  of  your  Name." 

A  few  minutes  later,  2000  people  in  the 
jam-packed  Duke  Chapel  in  Durham 
raised  the  roof  with  applause  for  the  new 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  64-year-old 
former  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Charlotte, 
undertook  his  episcopal  duties.  In  the 
morning,  he  baptized,  confirmed  and 
preached  at  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel 
Hill.  Then  he  and  his  wife  Mary  traveled 
to  Tarboro  to  join  the  200th  anniversary 
celebration  at  Calvary  Parish. 

The  week  progressed,  and  Williams 
soon  found  himself  in  the  thick  of  a 
bishop's  schedule:  Returning  to  Char- 
lotte for  a  funeral-preaching,  baptizing, 
confirming  and  receiving  at  St.  Francis, 
Greensboro-dedicating  Holy  Spirit, 
Greensboro's  new  building  and  celebrat- 
ing the  Rev.  Victoria  Jamieson-Drake's 
new  ministry,  confirming,  preaching, 


receiving,  celebrating  Holy  Eucharist- 
meeting  in  Sanford  with  Bishop  Robert 
W.  Estill  and  the  deans  and  wardens  of 
the  Sandhills  Convocation-celebrating 
Eucharist  at  St.  Matthew's,  Hillsborough, 
as  the  Rev.  Brooks  Graebner  became  that 
parish's  priest.  And  along  with  that, 
handling  the  logistics  of  moving  from 
Charlotte  to  Raleigh  while  saying  good- 


bye to  the  people  of  St.  Peter's,  where 
Williams  served  as  rector  from  1963  until 
his  election  as  suffragan  bishop  at 
Diocesan  Convention  in  January. 

A  very  Episcopal  ceremony 

As  befits  admitting  a  person  to  one  of 
the  three  ordained  orders  of  the  Episcopal 
Church-ordained  ministers  include  dea- 


Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning  greets  the  Rev.  Ernest  Parker  of  Roxboro 


cons,  priests  and  bishops-the  ceremony 
was  precise,  painstaking,  grand,  solemn, 
exultant  and  long.  The  service  was 
officially  entitled  "The  Ordination  and 
Consecration  of  The  Reverend  Huntington 
Williams,  Junior,  to  be  a  Bishop  in  the 
Church  of  God  and  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina."  It  began  at  10:30  a.m. 
on  the  sunny,  mild  and  windy  Saturday 
and  lasted  until  about  12:45. 

The  entire  ceremony  was  put  together 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Byrum,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Albe- 
marle. He  was  minister  of  ceremonies. 
His  assistant  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Garner,  rector  of  Epiphany,  Eden.  Choir- 
master was  Jeannette  Hassell,  minister  of 
music  at  Holy  Comforter,  Burlington,  and 
the  organists  were  David  Arcus,  associate 
chapel  organist  at  Duke  University,  and 
Kent  Otto,  organist  and  choirmaster,  St. 
Philip's,  Durham. 

Step  by  step,  the  Prayer  Book's  instruc- 
tions for  making  a  bishop  were  carried 
out:  certificate  of  election-canonical 
testimony-evidence  of  ordination-con- 
sents of  standing  committees  and  bishops 
of  other  dioceses.  Prayer,  Bible  readings, 
songs.  A  sermon.  And  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  Presiding  Bishop  Browning's 
examination  of  the  candidate  for  the 
episcopacy: 

"Are  you  persuaded  that  God  has 

See  Consecration,  page  5 


What  Bishop  Browning  saw 


By  John  Justice 


/  think  of  those  forebears  of  ours. 

They  were  so  brave,  struggling  on 
through  discouragement,  against  incred- 
ible odds. 

I  think  of  them,  and  others  like  them, 
every  time  I  begin  to  feel  like  we  've  got  it 
rough  in  the  church  today. . . . 

When  I  pray  about  how  we're  going  to 
do  what  needs  to  be  done-how  we're 
going  to  resolve  the  differences  we  have 
within  the  household  of  God-how  we're 
going  to  move  with  evangelistic  fire 
through  this  society  which  needs  the  word 
of  God  so  much,  and  doesn  't  even  know 
it--how  we  're  going  to  respond  to  the 
political  and  social  problems  which  face 
us-when  I  pray  about  these  things,  the 


communion  of  saints  joins  me  in  my 
prayer. 

I  hear  them. 

I  hear  them  whisper  their  trials.  .  .  and 
God's  gracious  presence  in  those  trials. . . 
their  disappointments,  and  God's  solace 
. .  .their  successes  and  God's  rejoicing. 

Nobody  could  have  looked  at  those  four 
people-broken,  heavy-laden,  but  keeping 
on-and predicted  that  200  years  later,  I 
would  see  what  I  see  now  as  I  look  out  at 
you. 

What  did  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L. 
Browning-leader  of  the  nation's  3  million 
Episcopalians-see  before  him  in  Calvary 
Parish,  Tarboro,  on  a  mild,  breezy  April 
29  evening? 

He  saw. . . 

. .  .the  evening  light  streaming  in  on 


some  500  worshipers  from  the  three  Epis- 
copal dioceses  of  North  Carolina. . .  those 
present  at  Evensong  representing  the  total 
of  65,000  communicants  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  those,  in  turn,  the  inheritors  of.... 

...  the  four  men-Messrs  Pettigrew, 
Clements,  Wilson  and  Leigh-who  gath- 
ered in  Tarboro  on  April  29,  1790,  amid 
the  smoking  ruins  of  a  church  whose  An- 
glican name  was  worse  than  mud  to  the 
patriots  who'd  just  kicked  King  George 
HI  and  his  church  out  of  the  former 
colonies.  That  meeting  in  Tarboro  led  to 
affiliation  with  the  tiny,  struggling, 
relentless  national  Episcopal  Church  and 
to  the  formation  of  the  state-inclusive 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina, 
which  eventually  was  divided  into. . . 

...  the  three  present  dioceses,  each  of 
whose  bishops  sat  in  Calvary  as  Bishop 


Browning  spoke  of  forebears  and  inheri- 
tors. . .  Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill,  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina;  Bishop 
Sidney  Sanders  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina;  Bishop  Robert  Johnson  of  the 
Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina. . . 
also  listening  to  Bishop  Browning  was 
the  newly  ordained  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Huntington 

Williams  Jr 

. . .  worshipers  new  to  the  church,  and 
at  least  one  man  lineally  connected  to  the 
church's  entire  story  in  North  Carolina. . . 
Joseph  B.  Cheshire  Jr.,  communicant  of 
Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh,  and  grandson  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  fifth  Bish- 
op of  North  Carolina,  and  great-grandson 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  rector  for 
50  years  of  Calvary  Parish,  Tarboro. . . 

See  200th,  page  6 


Around  the  diocese 


Altar  Guild  takes  "A 
Fresh  Look  at  the  Altar" 

On  May  23,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
diocese's  Altar  Guild  held  that  group's 
third  annual  festival  at  the  Camp  and 
Conference  Center  at  Browns  Summit. 

Flowers,  needlework,  pottery  and 
sculpture  were  among  the  elements  of  the 
presentation  of  "A  Fresh  Look  at  the 
Altar,"  led  by  the  Revs.  Keith  Reeve  and 
Richard  Morris. 

Sessions  were  led  by  sculptor  Jay  Hall 
Carpenter  of  Washington,  D.C.;  potter 
Meta  Ellington  of  St.  Timothy's,  Raleigh; 
and  flower  arranger  Mary  Stuart  Bost  of 
Holy  Family,  Chapel  Hill. 

Bishop  Robert  Estill  celebrated  the 
closing  Eucharist.  The  service  was  plan- 
ned by  Alan  Reed,  organist  and  choirmas- 
ter at  Emmanuel,  Southern  Pines,  and 
the  Rev.  Philip  Byrum,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Albemarle,  and  chair  of  the 
Commission  on  Liturgy. 


Meshach  and  Abednego  and  the  rest  of 
the  Israelites.  And  the  musical  tells  the 
story  of  how  the  captive  Israelites  kept 
the  faith  even  when  tossed  (three  of  them) 
into  the  fiery  furnace.  The  play  culmi- 
nates with  Nebuchadnezzar  scratching 
her  beard  in  astonishment  as  Shadrach, 
Meshach  and  Abednego  caper  in  the 
flames  as  they  sing  the  title  song,  "It's 
Cool  in  the  Furnace." 

The  play  ends  with  a  song  of  praise,  the 
little  performers  scamper  down  the  aisle, 
and  the  congregation  rises  to  applaud  the 
gift  of  song  and  theatre  which  the  choir 
gave  as  its  share  of  the  worship  service. 

Bishop  Browning  preaches  at 
St.  Mary's'  100th  celebration 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning 
celebrated  Holy  Eucharist  April  29  at  St. 
Mary's,  High  Point,  as  part  of  that 
parish's  celebration  of  its  100th  anniver- 
sary. The  leader  of  the  Episcopal  Church 


Kids  cool  in  furnace:  from  left,  Kirsten  Elrod,  Rebecca  Bennett,  Cellee  Hemperly. 


"Furnace"  is  smash  hit  at 
St.  Paul's,  Cary 

Saturday  morning:  the  usual  pre-opening 
theatre  madness:  King  Nebuchadnezzar 
doesn't  yet  know  her  lines.  All  the  actors 
are  rushing  their  delivery.  The  stagehands 
are  still  working  on  the  fiery  furnace  and 
the  Jerusalem/Babylon  crossroads  sign. 
The  actors-the  junior  choir  of  St.  Paul's. 
Cary-grow  weary  and  a  bit  petulant; 
director  Cindy  Styles  keeps  them  reined- 
in  with  a  promise  of  "Only  one  more 
song  'til  ice  cream."  (Great  cheers  and  a 
cry  of  "Bless  you!") 

Sunday  morning:   Rector  Charles 
Hocking's  congregation  gets  a  treat.  In 
come  the  whole  crew:  Daniel.  Shadrach. 


in  the  United  States  also  preached  at  the 
morning  worship  and  led  a  service  in  the 
children's  chapel. 

Rector  Glenn  Busch  called  the  morning 
worship  "one  of  the  most  uplifting  and 
glorious  church  services  I  have  ever 
witnessed." 

Browning  suggested  using  the  church's 
centennial  as  an  occasion  to  look  forward 
and  pointed  to  three  portions  of  the  bap- 
tismal covenant  as  signpost  for  doing  so: 
( 1 )  The  church  should  be  a  place  of  pray- 
er. (2)  The  church  should  be  a  refuge 
where  its  members  are  healers  and  recon- 
cilers. (3)  The  church  should  incarnate 
the  Gospel  imperatives  as  a  community 
of  faith  striving  for  justice  and  peace 
among  all  people  and  respecting  the 


dignity  of  every  human  being. 

After  the  service,  Browning  signed  Bi- 
bles and  Prayer  Books  and  greeted  more 
than  300  parish  members  before  leaving 
for  Tarboro  and  the  afternoon's  diocesan 
bicentennial  celebration. 

St.  Mary's  yearlong  celebration  is 
leading  toward  a  parish  birthday  party  in 
September,  at  which  time  an  existing- 
cornerstone  will  be  opened  and  memen- 
tos examined,  and  memorabilia  will  be 
placed  in  a  capsule  to  be  opened  after 
the  parish's  second  century  of  life  and 
worship. 

(Thanks  to  Joe  Brown,  St.  Mary's  com- 
municant and  former  editor  of  the  High 
Point  Enterprise  for  the  material  for  this 
notice.) 

Peace  Initiatives  Network 
offers  videotape  of  "Romero" 

"Romero"  is  the  feature-length  video 
dramatizing  the  life  and  assassination  of 
Oscar  Romero.  The  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  was  shot  to  death  while  cele- 
brating Mass  in  El  Salvador  in  1980.  The 
video,  featuring  Raul  Julia  as  Romero,  is 
made  available  by  the  Peace  Initiatives 
Network  and  can  be  obtained  by  contact- 
ing the  network  at  1123  Yorkshire  Dr., 
Cary,  NC  27511;  919-467-7248. 

October  spirituality  conference 
at  Browns  Summit 

On  Oct.  24-26,  the  Rev.  Martin  Bell  and 
Fran  McKendree  will  lead  a  spirituality 
conference  at  the  Camp  and  Conference 
Center  at  Browns  Summit.  Co-sponsors 
are  the  Education  and  Training  Commis- 
sion and  the  Evangelism  Commission. 

Bell,  author  of  The  Way  of  the  Wolf, 
will  be  the  keynoter  at  the  multi-media 
presentation.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
McKendree,  a  Canadian  music. 

The  conference  is  the  first  offering  of 
the  newly  former  program  committee  of 
the  Camp  and  Conference  Center. 

The  cost  is  $125  per  person  based  on 
double  occupancy,  $150  per  person  for  a 
single  room  and  $100  for  commuters. 
For  information,  please  contact  Kat 
Hardy,  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Raleigh,  NC  27611;  919-828-0863. 

ECW's  "Women  of  Vision"  will 
empower  women  of  the  diocese 

The  Episcopal  Church  Women's  Sessions 
on  Saturday  will  present  the  Sept.  7-9 
Women  of  Vision  program  at  the  Camp 
and  Conference  Center  at  Browns  Summit. 

The  Women  of  Vision  program  was 
developed  by  the  ECW  and  the  national 
church's  Women  in  Mission  and  Ministry. 

The  program  is  a  spiritually  based  plan 
for  empowering  women  to  choose  and 
carry  out  their  ministries  as  part  of  the 
total  ministry  of  the  church. 


Ernestine  Jackson  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  leads  computer  workshop  for 
CSM  workers,  April  23-24  in  Raleigh. 

Conference  cost  is  $95  and  includes 
everything.  There's  a  30-person  limit  and 
a  registration  deadline  of  Aug.  1.  You 
can  reserve  a  slot  by  sending  a  $25 
deposit  to  Shirley  T  Sadler,  452  25th  St. 
N.W.,  Winston-Salem,  NC  27105;  919- 
723-9984. 

Money  available  to  help 
working  women 

Applications  ar  being  accepted  for  Lex 
Mathews  Scholarships.  These  provide 
funds  to  help  women  35  years  or  older  in- 
crease their  education  and  upgrade  their 
marketable  skills. 

Eloise  Cofer  says  that  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing:  Lex  Mathews 
Scholarship  Fund,  Office  of  Christian  So- 
cial Ministries,  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina,  P.O.  Box  17025,  Raleigh, 
NC  27619. 

The  scholarship  program  is  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Rev.  Lex  Mathews, 
longtime  director  of  Christian  Social 
Ministries  for  the  diocese. 
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ECW  speaker  says,  "Witness" 


By  John  Justice 


As  its  theme,  the  108th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Episcopal  Churchwomen  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  took  this  text  from 
John  20:21B: 

"As  the  father  has  sent  me,  so  I  am 
sending  you." 

Bishop  Don  A.  Wimberley  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Lexington  (Ky.)  said  that  God 
sends  Christians  in  three  ways:  as  servants, 
as  children  of  God,  and  as  messiahs. 

Wimberley  spoke  to  186  delegates  and 
visitors  at  Holy  Comforter,  Burlington, 
on  April  25.  He  was  the  keynoter  at  a 
meeting  at  which  the  ECW: 

-Approved  a  1991  budget  totaling 
$27,100,  including  $17,200  for  outreach 
work  within  and  outside  the  diocese. 
'   -Welcomed  a  new  slate  of  board  mem- 
bers headed  by  president-elect  Carolyn 
Darst  of  Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro. 

-Applauded  the  allocation  of  surplus 
1989  funds  to  women's  scholarships,  day 
care  for  migrant  and  other  farmworkers, 
the  Caring  Program  for  Children  which 
provides  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  cover- 
age for  low  income  children,  the  Lex 
Mathews  Scholarship  fund  for  working 
women  and  the  national  ECW. 

The  meeting  was  chaired  by  Mittie 
Landi,  ECW  president  from  Holy  Com- 
forter. In  her  president's  address,  she 
encouraged  the  diocese's  local  ECW 
members  to  be  "masters  of  change"  in 
their  ministry. 


ECW  president  Mittie  Landi  chaired  the  April  25  annual  meeting  at  Holy  Comforter,  Burlington. 


she  said,  should  be  marked  by  these  ele- 
ments: 

-The  attempt  to  include  all  parish 
women. 

-The  abandonment  of  judgmental 
attitudes  toward  those  women  who  do  not 


Bishop  Don  Wimberley  displays  a  portrait  of  a  very  young  Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill. 


Landi  stressed  the  independence  of 
each  of  the  87  ECW  branches,  but  sug- 
gested certain  commonalities  of  their 
work  in  local  congregations.  That  work, 


take  part  in  branch  activities. 

-A  cooperative  working  arrangement 
with  the  priest  and  parish. 

-A  sharing  of  love  and  affirmation 


with  all  parish  members. 

-The  contributing  through  the  work  of 
something  of  value. 

As  Christians,  we  are  sent  as  servants, 
people  who  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
Wimberley  began. 

"There-I  have  used  the  word:  submit- 
ted. Submission.  That  scandalous  word- 
as  scandalous  as  the  cross  itself.  Let  us 
not  try  to  find  as  easier  word,"  he  said. 
Then  he  added: 

"I  wish  we  had  another  word  but  sub- 
mission. I  hope  you  can  see  in  it  nothing 
demeaning,  degrading,  ignoble  or  grovel- 
ing. I  hope  you  do  not  see  in  it  anything 
vaguely  resembling  a  doormat. . . .  The 
only  way  you  can  become  Christ-like  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  is  to  yield,  to  sur- 
render, to  submit.  Why?  Because  that  is 
the  life  of  God.  If  God  is  love,  then  love 
is  submission." 

The  second  element  of  the  way  in 
which  God  sends  Christians,  the  bishop 
said,  is  as  children: 

"Christian  faith  is  living  as  sons  and 
daughters,  faithful  and  obedient,  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  Father.  Power,  prestige 
and  authority  cannot  account  for  the  hu- 
man person's  deepest  hunger,  thirst  and 
hope,  and  they  will  not  be  fulfilling  in 
themselves.  We  live  in  a  voracious  consu- 
mer society  in  which  people  just  keep 
taking  while  getting  emptier  and  emptier." 

Finally,  Wimberley  said  Christians  are 
sent  by  God  as  messiahs,. those  anointed 
for  ministry,  signed  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  marked  Christ's  forever. 


The  keynoter  said  of  evangelism.  "I 
don't  think  all  people  are  called  to  be 
evangelists,  hut  we  are  all  called  to  wit- 
ness to  the  importance  of  Jesus  in  our 
lives.  We  don't  have  to  convert  anybody, 
but  we  gotta  witness." 

Wimberley  was  the  con-celebrant  at  the 
Rite  I  Eucharist,  at  which  Bishop  Robert 
W.  Estill  was  celebrant  and  preacher. 

In  other  highlights,  delegates  heard 
descriptions  of  live  projects  for  1990. 
Grants  of  $  1 ,020  each  were  made  for  an 
African  medical  mission,  a  camp  project 
in  Appalachia,  aid  to  repair  damage  of 
Hurricane  Hugo  in  the  Virgin  Island, 
funds  for  a  school  in  Haiti  and  funds  to 
help  a  swing  project  in  Uganda. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Fall  1988 
and  Spring  1989  United  Thank  Offering 
in-gatherings  in  the  diocese  totaled 
$61,816.42.  The  Centennial  Offering  of 
Fall  1989  gathered  $36,950.95  from  94 
missions  and  parishes.    Nationally,  in 
1989  the  UTO  made  134  grants  totaling 
$2,9 15>96. 1 3. Besides  President-elect 
DarstMhe  incoming  slate  of  ECW  officers 
includes:  Catherine  Barnes  of  Durham, 
Secretary-elect  of  Christian  Social  Minis- 
tries; Sandy  Fussell  of  Charlotte,  Secre- 
tary-elect of  the  United  Thank  Offering; 
Gerry  Parker  of  Tarboro,  Chairwoman- 
elect  of  Missions;  and  Jean  Tinsley, 
Chairwoman-elect  of  the  Sandhills 
Convocation.  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 
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Churches  +  farmers  =  Seeds  of  Hope 


Congregations  need  ways  of  building 
community. 

Farmers  need  places  to  sell  their 
produce. 

We  all  need  good,  healthy  food. 

Seeds  of  Hope  is  a  project  that  satisfies 
all  these  needs. 

The  project's  design  is  simple  and 
elegant: 

A  congregation  makes  its  parking  lot 
available  as  a  farmers  market.  Local 
farmers  load  their  trucks  early  on  Satur- 
day morning  and  drive  into  town  to  sell 
greens,  tomatoes,  beans,  corn,  peas, 
squash,  onions-whatever's  in  season- 
from  off  the  back  of  their  trucks.  Church 
members,  friends  and  others  in  the  com- 
munity stroll  among  the  locally  grown 
produce,  ask  any  and  all  questions  of  the 
farmers  who  are  selling  what  they  grew, 
and  select  nutritious,  fresh  food  for  their 
families. 

Charlie  Thompson  is  presenting  Seeds 
of  Hope  as  a  possible  project  for  any 
church  which  has  a  parking  lot  and  some 
commitment  to  helping  farmers,  consum- 
ers and  the  people  of  the  congregation. 

Thompson,  a  Chatham  County  farmer, 
is  coordinating  Seeds  of  Hope  as  a  pro: 
ject  of  the  Rural  Crisis  Committee  on  the 
North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches. 
(This  year's  president  of  the  council  is 
Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill.) 

The  project  responds  directly  and 


effectively  to  the  increasing  consumer 
demand  for  good,  healthy,  locally  grown 
food.  As  Thompson  says: 

"The  consumer  is  leading  a  change  in 
eating  habits.  The  authentic  farmers  mar- 
ket allows  the  consumer  to  put  pressure 
on  the  grower.  The  consumer  can  get 
eye-to-eye  with  the  farmer  and  ask,  'Did 
you  spray  this  on  this,  or  this?'"  You 


can't  do  this,  Thompson  says,  either  at 
supermarkets  or  at  the  large  farmers  mar- 
kets where  wholesalers  and  middlemen 
are  allowed  to  sell. 

The  market  provides  a  steady,  depend- 
able income  for  local  farmers,  whether 
large  or  small,  or  even  backyard  garden- 
ers who'd  like  to  sell  some  of  what  they 
grow.  The  number  of  growers  varies, 


Charlie  Thompson  is  organizing  farmers  markets  in  church  parking  lots. 


Thompson  says,  but  he  believes  that  a 
minimum  of  five  farmers  are  needed  to 
make  the  market  work. 

As  for  the  churches,  Thompson  says 
this: 

"I  think  that  this  provides  a  dimension 
of  building  community,  especially  for 
churches  in  fast-changing  areas,  where 
there  are  lots  of  newcomers  and  little 
sense  of  rootedness.  The  market  adds 
that  sense.  The  market  says  where  our 
farmers  are,  and  it  says  this  food  came 
from  our  soil.  And  the  market  also  says 
that  the  farmer  can  survive.  The  market 
is  stable-it  will  be  there,  no  matter  what. 

"It  stands  for  pride  in  the  community 
and  in  the  land  that  surrounds  the  com- 
munity." 

Seeds  of  Hope  is  already  successful  in 
several  South  Carolina  communities,  and 
Thompson  is  working  to  help  start  up 
new  markets  in  Cary  and  Durham.  The 
project  entails  some  careful  planning- 
important  choices  need  to  be  made  about 
choosing  a  site,  parking,  creation  of  a 
growers'  association,  advertising,  etc- 
but  there's  nothing  mysterious  about  it. 
Seeds  of  Hope  is  a  proven,  simple  project 
aimed  at  addressing  several  basic  needs 
of  our  communities. 

Charlie  Thompson  welcomes  any 
inquiries  about  Seeds  of  Hope.  He  can  be 
reached  at:  Route  1,  Box  1141,  Moncure, 
NC  27559;  919-542-2678.  • 


News  from  diocesan  commissions 


The  1989  Diocesan  Journal  shows  22  dio- 
cesan commissions  charged  with  various 
kinds  of  mission  and  ministries:  Christian 
Social  Ministries,  Education  and  Train- 
ing, Communications,  Evangelism  and 
Renewal,  Planned  Giving,  Youth,  College 
Chaplains,  etc. 

Hundreds  of  volunteers  in  all  39 
counties  of  the  diocese  are  working  each 
day  on  these  commissions,  which  the 
people  of  the  diocese  support  through  the 
Church's  Program  Fund  budget.  Begin- 
ning here,  we  will  devote  one  page  of 
each  issue  of  The  Communicant  to  news 
briefs  from  these  commissions. 

The  Planned  Giving  Commission  has 

produced  two  brochures  to  help  diocesan 
people  with  financial  planning.  The 
booklets  are  "A  Planned  Giving  Pro- 
gram" and  "Personal  Christian  Financial 
Planning."  Please  contact  the  Rev.  Roy 
Dedrick,  the  diocese's  planned  giving 
officer,  for  information:  704-394-1787. 

The  Education  and  Training  Commis- 
sion recommends  two  October  confer- 


ences: the  Oct.  24-26  midweek  confer- 
ence with  Martin  Bell  (The  Way  of  the 
Wolf)  at  the  Camp  and  Conference  Center 
at  Browns  Summit,  and  the  Oct.  29-31 
Province  IV  Education  Conference  at 
Kanuga,  with  keynoter  Minka  Sprague 
(One  to  Watch  and  One  to  Pray). 

The  Youth  Commission  provided  $1270 
worth  of  labor  for  the  Camp  and  Confer- 
ence Center  at  Browns  Summit  during  a 
work  weekend  in  April.  In  addition,  the 
36-person  work  team  raised  enough 
money  to  pay  the  youths'  expenses  for 
the  weekend  and  to  donate  $500  for  the 
center  to  buy  mini-blinds  for  a  room  in 
the  new  youth  facility  at  Browns  Summit. 
The  April  workers  cleared  trails,  hauled 
away  debris  from  Hurricane  Hugo  and 
did  other  work. 

The  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Re- 
lations, charged  with  linking  the  diocese 
with  other  denominations  within  the 
Body  of  Christ,  is  conducting  dialogues 
with  people  of  other  faiths,  distributing 
information  about  the  ecumenical  work 


of  the  national  Episcopal  Church  and 
helping  people  plan  local  ecumenical 
events.  The  Rev.  Timothy  Kimbrough, 
rector  of  Holy  Family,  Chapel  Hill,  is 
chair  of  the  commission. 

The  Commission  on  the  Diaconate 

announces  that  when  Harriette  Sturges  is 
ordained  as  deacon  on  June  9  at  St. 
Paul's,  Louisburg,  she  will  bring  to  14  the 
number  of  deacons  in  the  diocese.  Cur- 
rently, deacons  are  working  in  hospitals, 
housing  projects,prisons,  nursing  homes, 
AIDS  organizations  and  others. 

The  Small  Church  Commission  will 
review  on  June  12  requests  for  financial 
assistance  from  mission  congregations. 
Several  of  the  diocese's  small  churches 
sent  teams  to  the  Virginia/Carolinas 
Small  Church  Conference  at  Trinity  Con- 
ference Center,  Salter  Path  on  May  29. 

The  Communications  Commission 

has  begun  studying  all  published  commu- 
nication in  the  diocese  to  find  ways  of 
improving  overall  diocesan  communica- 


tions; a  key  element  of  the  study  is 
expected  to  be  a  readership  survey  of  The 
Communicant. 

The  Evangelism  and  Renewal  Com- 
mission offers  local  churches  a  plan  for 
evangelism  efforts  in  the  Decade  of 
Evangelism;  the  commission  also  offers  a 
workshop,  Evangelism  for  Episcopalians, 
which  shows  how  evangelism  is  a  normal 
part  of  church  life.  For  information,  con- 
tact Ken  Kroohs,  919-724-9707,  or  Linda 
McGuire,  704-542-5124. 

The  Commission  on  Women's  Issues 

reminds  everyone  that  the  Lex  Matthews 
Fund  provides  scholarships  to  help  wom- 
en over  35  prepare  for  better  jobs.  Eloise 
Cofer,  919-828-7924,  has  information. 
Also,  the  commission  is  planning  a  fall 
overnight  retreat  at  which  lay  leaders  will 
conduct  sessions  to  support  the  diocese's 
ordained  women  and  those  women  in  the 
ordination  process.  The  date  for  the  fall 
retreat  has  yet  to  be  set;  for  information, 
please  contact  Linda  McGuire,  704-542- 
5124.  • 
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Consecration,  from  page  l 

called  you  to  the  office  of  bishop?" 

"I  am  so  persuaded." 

Then  Bishop  Estill:  "Will  you  accept 
this  call  and  fulfill  this  trust  to  obedience 
to  Christ?" 

"I  will  obey  Christ,  and  will  serve  in 
his  name." 

Bishop  Bennett  Sims:  "Will  you  be 
merciful  to  all,  show  compassion  to  the 
poor  and  strangers,  and  defend  those  who 
have  no  helper? 

"I  will,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus." 

Presiding  Bishop  Browning  was  con- 
secrator,  and  the  co-consecrators  were: 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Estill,  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Moultrie  W. 
Moultrie  Moore  Jr.,  retired  Bishop  of 
Easton  and  former  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bennett  J. 
Sims,  retired  Bishop  of  Atlanta;  and  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Vest  Jr.,  Bishop  Coad- 
jutor of  Southern  Virginia  and  Williams' 
predecessor  as  Suffragan  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina. 

Clergy  presenters  for  the  ceremony 
were:  the  Revs.  Wilson  R.  Carter,  N. 
Brooks  Graebner,  G.  Kenneth  G.  Henry, 
William  R  Price,  Robert  L.  Sessum  and 
David  R.  Williams.  (Incidentally,  David 
R.  Williams,  rector  of  Holy  Comforter, 
Burlington,  is  the  new  suffragan  bishop's 
son-in-law.) 

Lay  presenters  were:  Ms.  Candace 
Armstrong,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Coonen, 


of  consecration,  gifts  were  given  the  new 
bishop:  a  stole,  a  pectoral  cross,  a  cope,  a 
mitre,  a  ring,  a  pastoral  staff,  a  Bible,  a 
Prayer  Book,  an  alb,  a  chasuble,  a  rochet 
and  chimere.  (See  "Asked  at  the  Church 
Door"  for  glossary.)  Then  the  presiding 
bishop  presented  the  people  their  new 
bishop,  and,  according  to  the  rubric,  the 
clergy  and  people  offered  their  acclama- 
tion and  applause.  The  cavernous  neo- 
Gothic  chapel  fairly  shook  with  the  roar 
of  approval  that  washed  over  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Huntington  Williams  Jr. 

The  supremacy  of  the 
baptismal  covenant 

"The  most  important  thing  I  learned 
from  Hunt  Williams  is  about  my  baptis- 
mal covenant-that  it's  more  important 
than  any  ordination  vow." 

The  Rev.  Luis  Leon  preached  at  the 
service.  Now  the  rector  of  Trinity,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Leon  served  as  assistant  to 
Williams  at  St.  Peter's  during  1977-80. 

Leon  urged  Williams  to  "use  the  same 
vision  as  in  your  parish  ministry"  in 
facing  the  present  challenges  to  the 
church.  Then  he  looked  down  from  the 
lectern  at  Williams  and  said,  "I  am  confi- 
dent that  your  episcopacy  will  be  marked 
by  the  same  integrity  that  marked  your 
priesthood." 

Leon  called  the  present  church  a  "post- 
Constantinian  church"  and  said  it  may 
lead  us  away  from  the  old  institutional 


The  Rev.  Philip  Byrum  of  Albemarle  planned  the  service  for  Suffragan  Bishop  Hunt 
Williams'  consecration. 


Hunt  Williams'  former  parish  was  well-represented  at  Duke  Chapel. 


Mr.  Steve  Griffith,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lewis, 
Mr.  J.  WilliamStewart  and  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Williams. 
After  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  words 


church-in  Loren  Mead's  words,  "the 
church  of  the  Empire"-and  toward  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  "It's  exhilarating  to  be 
part  of  this  post-Constantinian  church," 


he  said,  "and  if  you've  got  a  drop  of 
creative  juice  flowing,  this  is  the  best 
time  to  be  alive." 

He  spoke  of  truth,  justice  and  love  as 
the  elements  of  biblical  spirituality,  and 
he  contended  that  biblical  spirituality 
calls  us  "not  so  much  to  be  godly  as  to  be 
deeply  human."  Of  these  elements,  Leon 
put  justice  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  "post-Contantin- 
ian  church"  will  produce  leaders  who 
concern  themselves  with  justice,  "that  is, 
sorting  out  what  belongs  to  whom  and 
returning  it  to  them." 

Leon  concluded  with,  "So  call  us,  Hunt, 
call  us  to  do  justice  as  God  does,  not 
modestly,  not  politely,  nor  understatedly, 
but  powerfully,  like  Moses  in  the  court  of 
Pharoah,  like  Nathan  sent  to  David,  like 
Elijah  thundering  against  Ahab." 

The  preacher  called  Christians  a  so- 
journing people  whose  destinyis  never  to 
arrive-adding,  "an  exhausting  thought," 
but  a  true  one-and  exhorted  his  friend  the 
new  suffragan  bishop  thusly: 

"Hunt,  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
lead  the  institutional  church  to  become  a 
Kingdom  of  God  church,  to  move  us 
from  an  institutional  church  that  has  an 
understanding  of  love  as  some  sort  of  va- 
pid reality,  to  a  Kingdom  of  God  church 


concerned  with  what  theologians  call 
tough  love 

". . .  the  fact  remains  that  when  the 
church  and  the  world  seem  rudderless  and 
without  good  leadership,  when  the  church 
and  the  world  seem  to  be  all  facts  and 
figures  and  no  vision;  at  a  time  in  a 
church  and  in  our  nation  when  we  are  full 
of  whiners  and  no  fighters,  it  is  good 
when  people  like  you  agree  to  accept  a 
mantle  of  leadership.  And  you  have  done 
that.  So,  work  with  us,  constantly  calling 
us  back  to  our  baptismal  covenant,  and 
forward  to  the  exhilarating  world  of  the 
post-Constantinian  period  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  church." 

Huntington  Williams  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Albany,  N.Y.,  and  educated  at  Harvard 
University  and  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary.  After  being  ordained  priest  in 
1953,  he  served  congregations  in  Mary- 
land and  New  York  before  coming  to  St. 
Timothy's,  Winston-Salem.  He  served 
there  as  rector  from  1956  until  being 
called  to  St.  Peter's.  He  has  served  the 
diocese  as  deputy  to  General  Convention, 
member  of  the  diocesan  consultant 
network,  and  member  of  the  Diocesan 
Council,  Standing  Committee,  Commis- 
sion on  Constitution  and  Canons  and 
others.  • 
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200th,  from  page  1 

So,  as  Bishop  Browning  spoke,  and  the 
lush  evening  air  inside  Calvary  filled  with 
The  Church's  one  foundation  is  Jesus 
Christ  her  Lord. . .",  and  Bishop  Estill 
painted  a  picture  of  the  nation  as  it  exist- 
ed in  1790,  when  Hamilton  and  Madison 
were  wrangling  over  the  national  debt 
and  North  Carolina's  total  population  of 
4()(),()()()  made  it  the  fourth  most-populous 
state,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Mavretic  read 
Gov.  James  G.  Martin's  proclamation  of 
April  29,  1990,  as  "Episcopal  Church  in 
North  Carolina  200th  Anniversary  Day", 
and  the  imaginary  clock  that  measures 
imaginary  markers  like  decades  and  ends- 
of-centuries  and  bicentennials  ticked ...  so 
with  everyone  in  Calvary  swaddled  in  his- 
tory and  each  bearing  witness  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  what  the  four  men  began  in 
1790,  it  was  exactly  the  right  time  for  all 
to  hear  the  words  of  Edmond  Browning. .. 

This  is  our  mission: 

To  go  into  the  world  and  preach  to 
people  who  have  never  heard  the  Good 
News,  or  who  have  long  ago  ceased  to 
pay  it  any  mind. 

We  preach  wholeness  of  limb  to  those 
who  cannot  walk.   We  preach  food  for  the 
hungry  and  clothing  for  the  naked  and 
cold. 

And  if  our  preaching  of  these  signs  of 


God  s  family  building  among  us  is  just 
words  coming  out  of  our  mouths,  the 
world  rightly  dismisses  those  words.  So 
we  do  those  things,  we  don  'tjust  talk 
about  them.   We  give  them  a  sandwich  as 
they  file  past  the  church  door,  but  we  also 
bestir  ourselves  to  find  ways  to  endtheir 
hunger,  to  exorcise  whatever  it  is  that 
keeps  them  hungry. 

If  this  means  that  some  must  sacrifice 
some  of  their  power,  we  say,  "So  be  it.  " 

If  this  means  that  those  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  this  sacrifice  become 
angry  at  us  for  suggesting  it,  so  be  it. 

We  think  that  Jesus  was  flesh  and 
blood,  not  a  ghost.  And  so  we  cannot 
walk  among  our  brothers  and  sisters  as 
ghosts,  either.   We  walk  as  human  beings, 
making  the  spirituality  of  the  material 
world  manifest  in  everything  we  do, 
called  to  preach  the  transformation  of  all 
that  is  in  us  and  around  us  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Our  church  is  in  the  world  to  remind  it 
who  it  is.  Our  nation-any  nation-is  a 
nation  under  God.   We  are  here  to  remind 
it  that  its  power  comes  from  God  and 
belongs  to  God,  and  that  we  are  account- 
able, whatever  political  beliefs  we  may 
hold,  in  our  use  of  power. 

If  the  church  does  not  remind  the  peo- 
ple of  their  God,  who  will?  Television? 
Politicians?  Newspapers?  I  don't  think 
so.   We  are  the  only  ones  who  will  bear 


Mary  Williams  and  Joyce  Estill  chat  outside  Calvary  Parish,  Tarboro. 


the  Gospel  into  the  midst  of  the  people.  If 
we  do  not  do  so,  it  will  not  travel  there. 

Let  us  witness  to  who  we  are,  and 
whose  creation  this  is.  As  we  listen  to  the 
good  news  we  hear  in  our  world,  let  us 


Choir  enters  Calvary  Parish  for  Evensong  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  church  in  North  Carolina. 


rejoice  in  the  good  news  we  hear.  And  let 
us  resolve,  and  pray  for  strength  in  that 
resolve,  that  our  courage  to  proclaim  the 
Good  News  to  this  brave  new  world,  will 
match  the  courage  of  those  long-ago 
souls  which  brought  us  here  tonight. 
Amen. 

The  Rev.  Douglas  Remer  is  rector  of 
Calvary  Parish,  a  congregation  of  about 
370  communicants. 

Others  among  the  special  quests  were: 
the  Rev.  William  Weinhauer,  retired 
Bishop  of  Western  North  Carolina;  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Hunley  Elebash,  retired  Bishop 
of  East  Carolina;  the  Rev.  Philip  Byrum, 
rector  of  Christ  Church.  Albemarle,  and 
minister  of  ceremonies;  and  deacons  Foy 
Bradshaw  of  Calvary  Parish  and  Anne 
Pugh  of  St.  John's,  Wake  Forest. 

Music  for  the  bicentennial  Evensong 
was  provided  by  choir  members  from 
Tarboro 's  St.  Michael's,  St.  Luke's  and 
Calvary.  Lloyd  Owens  of  Tarboro  was 
music  director. 

Members  of  the  1990s  celebration 
steering  committee  were:  Nancy  Broad- 
well  of  Fayetteville;  Michelle  A.  Francis, 
Diocesan  Archivist,  Raleigh;  Jane  House, 
Louisburg;  Alice  W.  Lynch,  Washington; 
Mary  Parker,  Asheville;  Doug  Remer, 
Tarboro;  Lucy  Davis,  chair  of  the  Dio- 
cesan Council's  Department  of  Records 
andHistory,  Wadesboro;  Frank  Grubbs, 
Diocesan  Historiographer,  Raleigh;  Sarah 
Lemmon,  Raleigh;  Jaquelin  Nash,  Tar- 
boro; and  Jack  Reak,  Brevard.  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 
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Juggling-lt's  all  in 
how  you  handle  it 

By  Frances  Payne 

The  challenge  is  to  keep  the  balls  in  the 
air  and  keep  them  moving-to  touch  each 
one  and  let  go  of  it,  but  keep  it  from  hit- 
ting the  ground.  Juggling  balls,  balloons, 
tissues  and  teenagers  requires  constant 
attention,  care,  adjustment  and  balance. 
But  the  one  component  that  keeps  the  act 
together  is  the  letting  go. 

The  youth  program  in  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  is  in  the  business  of  allow- 
ing others  to  find  their  own  way  through 
the  love  of  Christ.  The  teenagers,  parents 
and  other  adults  (clergy  and  lay)  are  all 
part  of  this  process.  Our  program  must 
find  a  place  for  everyone,  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  stand  up,  try  on  something 
new,  reflect  on  it,  evaluate  it  and  keep  it 
or  throw  it  away.  With  a  spirit  of  love 
and  acceptance,  we  try  to  give  everyone  a 
place  and  an  opportunity. 

The  Youth  Commission-young  people 
and  adults  appointed  by  Bishop  Estill- 
oversees  the  youth  program  and  guides  its 
direction.  The  commission's  purpose  is 
to  ".  .  .help  young  people  experience  the 
love  of  God,  and  to  assist  them  in  discern- 
ing and  finding  their  rightful  place  in  the 
Body  of  Christ  and  enabling  them  in  their 
ministries."  This  requires  us  to  make 
opportunities  available  to  young  people, 
care  for  them  as  they  struggle  with  issues 
and  ideas,  and  give  them  the  power  to 
lead  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  their  expe- 
rience and  willingness.  Enabling  others 
is  the  juggling  act.  Touch  them,  teach 
them,  and  send  them  out.  Give  them  a 
place  to  come  home  to,  but  be  careful  not 
to  hold  on  too  tightly. 

The  calendar  of  youth  events  in  this 
diocese  reflects  the  involvement  of  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  and  adults.  There 
are  35  youth  events  scheduled  between 
May  1990  and  December  1991.  We  give 
away  the  leadership  for  each  event  to 
willing  volunteers.  We  give  away  the 
decision-making  concerning  themes  and 
details.  We  give  away  the  responsibility 
for  pulling  off  the  camps  and  confer- 
ences. But  we  do  not  abandon  our  new 
leaders.  We  keep  touching  them. 

"How  are  things  going?" 

"Yes,  you  can  do  that." 

"Give  it  a  try!" 

"Did  you  think  about  this?" 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to  do  that?" 

"Sure,  I'll  be  there." 

"Call  me  if  you  need  me." 

"I'll  call  you." 

Letting  go  assumes  that  we  can  give 
away  the  control  and  the  outcome  of  an 
event.  It  isn't  always  easy  to  do.  Letting 
go  also  assumes  there  is  someone  on  the 
other  side  willing  to  assume  some  respon- 
sibility. This  isn't  always  true.  But  we 
keep  trying.  We  keep  juggling.  The  kids 


keep  coming  and  the  community  of  faith 
is  growing. 

The  success  of  a  juggler  depends  on 
handling  the  balls  well.  Our  young  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders  are  moving.  They 
are  balls  hanging  for  a  moment  in  the  air. 
We  can  touch  each  one  and  quickly  let 
go.  We  can  hold  them  for  a  moment  to 
steady  them  and  redirect  them.  We  can 
support  them  before  sending  them  up. 
We  try  to  keep  them  from  hitting  the 
ground.  If  they  fall,  we  pick  them 
up. ..and  begin  again.  But  in  the  end,  we 
must  always  let  go  and  love  them  while 
they  wobble  ahead  on  their  own. 

Frances  Payne  is  the  diocese 's  youth 
coordinator. 

Helping  understand 
God  by  sharing  (HUGS) 

By  Ann  Roberts 

The  unconditional  love  I  found  in  HUGS 
has  not  been  matched  by  anything  else  in 
my  life. 

Two  years  ago,  I  received  a  brochure  in 
the  mail  outlining  all  the  summer  youth 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina.  In  it,  I  read  about 
an  experimental  program  called  "Kids 
Helping  Kids."  The  program  would  bring 
Episcopal  youth  together  with  mentally 
handicapped  citizens  for  a  camp  experi- 
ence. (This  was  later  re-named  HUGS- 
Helping  Understand  God  by  Sharing.) 

Before  that  time,  I  had  never  had  any 
contact  with  mentally  handicapped  peo- 
ple, and  I  was  hesitant  to  sign  up.  After 
convincing  two  friends  to  go  also,  I  final- 
ly decided  to  go. 

On  my  first  day  there,  before  the 
campers  arrived,  several  people  spoke  to 
us  about  the  week  to  come.  They  spoke 
about  mental  retardation  in  general  and 
about  the  specific  personalities  of  the 
campers.  But  nothing  they  could  have 
said  would  prepare  me  for  the  experience 
of  meeting  my  camper.  That  first  contact 
with  a  mentally  handicapped  person 
touched  my  life  more  than  I  ever  could 
have  imagined. 

HUGS  truly  lives  up  to  its  name:  Help- 
ing Understand  God  through  Sharing. 
HUGS  is  a  sharing  experience  like  no 
other.  I  shared  my  love  and  talents  with 
the  campers,  but  I  received  from  them  far 
more  than  I  ever  gave. 

At  HUGS,  I  found  not  people  with 
disabilities,  but  people  gifted  in  ways  I 
could  never  have  imagined.  Everyone  at 
HUGS  had  something  individual  to  con- 
tribute. Whether  it  was  a  quiet  prayer,  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humor,  a  hug  or  a 
song,  each  camper  and  counselor  added 
something  very  special  to  my  HUGS 
expperience.  Regardless  of  their  person- 
alities, everyone  at  HUGS  had  one  thing 


in  common:  their  love.  We  learned  to 
look  past  the  disabilities  of  others  and 
look  into  their  hearts. 

I  took  a  chance  in  going  to  HUGS,  and 
it's  a  chance  I'll  never  regret. 

Ann  Roberts  is  a  member  of  St.  Alban's, 
Davidson. 


Urban  Plunge 

By  Virginia  Watkins 

Thirty  of  us-black  and  white-sat  in  a 
circle  in  that  room. 

There  were  a  few  adults  who  were 
either  preachers  or  lay  people  active  in 
their  churches,  but  most  of  us  were  teen- 
agers filled  with  frustration  and  confu- 
sion. We  had  spent  a  week  together  bat- 
tling out  the  differences  between  blacks 
and  whites  and  trying  to  understand  how 
each  of  us  felt.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the 
youth  conference,  and  all  of  us  still  felt 
separated  and  incomplete  as  a  group. 

One  of  my  friends,  who  was  white,  told 
us  about  his  experience  returning  home 
from  this  same  program-Urban  Plunge- 
last  summer.  He  said  he  was  ready  to 
share  with  all  his  friends  that  there  was 
still  hope  for  peace  and  equality  between 
blacks  and  whites.  The  day  he  had  re- 
turned, someone  came  up  to  him  and  told 
him  a  racial  joke.  At  first  he  hesitated  to 
share  it  with  us.  Then  he  did: 

The  other  boy  had  asked  him,  "What's 
the  most  confusing  day  of  a  black  kid's 
life?"  He  said  he  didn't  know. 

"Father's  Day,"  laughed  the  other  boy. 

It  was  as  if  someone  had  smothered 
each  of  our  flickering  lights  of  hope,  and 
only  the  gray  smoke  remained. 

I  looked  around  at  our  room  of  divided 
blacks  and  whites  and  everyone  was 
silent. 

Then,  through  the  silence,  a  16-year- 
old  black  boy  began  talking.  He  looked 
tough  in  his  Nike  high-top  sneakers,  gold 
jewelry  and  double-pierced  ear. 

"When  I  hear  something  like  that,"  he 
said,  "I  feel  like  I  might  as  well  give  up." 

The  more  he  talked  to  us,  the  more  he 
opened  up.  He  told  us  of  his  anguish-his 
being  awakened  at  night  by  sirens  in  his 
public  housing  development,  his  neigh- 
bors being  arrested  for  dealing  crack.  He 
kept  talking.  He  told  us  how  he  wanted 
to  overcome  his  feelings  of  resentment. 
His  words  gave  us  hope.  He  had  dreams, 
and  he  spoke  his  heart,  and  he  even  cried 
many  times. 

I  could  actually  feel  God  then  in  that 
room. 

I  could  see  God  when  we  all  began 
reaching  out  and  hugging  each  other. 

In  all  my  life,  I  have  never  been  more 
distressed  but  at  the  same  time  felt  such 
happiness. 

I  don't  think  I've  ever  cried  as  hard  as  I 
did  that  day.  I'm  not  sure  if  my  tears  were 
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caused  by  the  beauty  of  seeing  that  boy 
knock  down  all  of  the  barriers  between 
his  feelings  and  his  words,  or  by  the  love 
I  felt  for  all  of  those  people,  or  by  the  re- 
alization that  for  15  years  of  my  life  I  had 
lived  in  ignorance  of  the  black  race. 

I  had  never  sat  in  a  room  filled  with 
black  and  white  kids  my  own  age  and 
talked  openly  about  what  it  felt  like  to  be 
the  color  that  you  are. 

Before  I  went  to  that  conference,  I  had 
little  idea  of  what  was  going  to  happen 
that  week.  I  think  the  reason  that  1  was 
so  affected  by  my  experience  was  that  for 
my  entire  life  I  had  ignored  the  blatant 
racial  tension  in  our  society.  I  wasn't  pre- 
pared to  face  a  problem  that  I  thought  I 
would  never  have  to  confront. 

My  ethereal  world  of  perfection  and 
few  worries  no  longer  exists. 

I  still  haven't  figured  out  how  to  over- 
come the  problem  of  racism  but,  unlike 
many  others,  I  have  been  confronted  with 
it.  And  I  have  faith  that  one  day  the  desire 
to  abolish  racism  will  rest  and  abide  in 
everyone. 

Virginia  Wtitkihs  is  a  member  of  Christ 
Church,  Charlotte. 

Honduras  Trip 

By  Karen  E.  Conrad 

Me?!  Ah,  God.  .  .are  you  sure  you've  got 
the  right  person?  do  you  really  want  me 
to  go  to  Honduras? 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  1  was  packing 
my  bags  to  travel  to  Honduras  with  10 
other  teenagers  from  across  the  diocese. 

The  night  before  I  left,  I  was  wonder- 
ing what  I  was  going  to  encounter  in  this 
Third  World  country.  I  didn't  speak 
Spanish,  so  how  would  1  communicate 
with  the  people.  Was  Honduras  as  im- 
poverished as  people  said  it  was?  Was  I 
bringing  enough  Pepto-Bismol? 

Please,  Jesus,  help  me  open  my  mind 
and  he  ready  for  anything  that  comes  my 
way.  I  know  you  are  my  protector,  and 
whatever  happens  on  this  journey  is  your 
will. 

I  took  a  deep  breath,  boarded  the  plane, 
and  my  life  was  changed  in  so  many, 
many  ways. 

Because  of  the  Hondurans'  uncondi- 
tional giving,  hospitality  and  love,  I  real- 
ized what  a  materialistic,  uncaring  and 
selfish  life  I  had  led.  After  Honduras,  it 
didn't  matter  to  me  if  I  didn't  have  the 
$60  for  that  new  pair  of  Reeboks,  because 
I  remembered  a  girl  in  Papalon  who  gave 
me  her  flip-flops  so  I  wouldn't  burn  my 
feet.  And  she  went  barefoot  across  the 
hot  rocks  by  the  river  as  a  gesture  of 
friendship,  peace  and  love. 

Give  me  the  strength  to  see  your  pres- 
ence in  every  occurrence,  for  your  pres- 
ence deepens  my  growing  faith  in  you. 

I  felt  most  at  peace  when  our  group 
and  a  group  of  Hondurans  and  North 
Carolinians  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  simul- 
taneously in,  respectively,  Spanish  and 
English.  This  particular  event  really  put 
things  in  perspective  for  me. 

By  observing  the  Hondurans'  strong 
spirit  and  courage.  I  was  immediately  re- 


minded that  all  people  are  the  same  in 
God's  eyes.  All  the  events  on  the  trip 
strengthened  my  faith  in  some  way, 
whether  it  was:  a  visit  to  a  church-a 
peaceful  view  of  the  mountains-the 
early-morning  meditation  time-songs 
around  the  bonfire-a  simple  worship 
service  with  the  campesinos-prayers  for 
the  sick.  Now  I  was  sure  why  Jesus  led 
me  on  this  journey.  It  wasn't  just  a  trip 
into  a  foreign  country,  it  was  a  journey 
into  myself, 

Lord,  help  me  acknowledge,  under- 
stand and  change  my  old  ways  of  life  into 
new  ways  that  are  pleasing  to  your  name. 
Teach  me  what  it  is  I  should  learn  from 
this  trip  and  let  me  apply  my  actions  soon. 

And  God,  thank  you  for  giving  me  this 
wonderful  opportunity  to  travel  to  Hon- 
duras, to  live  with  the  Hondurans,  and  to 
experience  the  problems  they  face,  their 
lifestyles,  generosity,  and,  most  of  all, 
their  love!!! 

Karen  Conrad  attends  Chapel  of  the 
Cross  in  Chapel  Hill,  where  she  is  a 
rising  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  She  is  a  member  of  St. 
Margarets,  Charlotte. 

Diary 

By  Kat  Hardy 

Aug.  6,  1989 

Frances  called.  Asked  if  I'd  be  willing 
to  coordinate  youth  conference  in  Oct. 
Focus  on  moving  into  a  new  era  of  youth 
ministry-new  beginnings,  etc.  Sounds 
really  exciting.  Told  her  I'd  check  calen- 
dar and  boss  and  get  back  to  her. 

Aug.  11 

Got  the  OK  to  do  the  conference  and  the 
calendar  is  clear.  Called  Frances.  She  ask- 
ed Rick  and  me  to  be  the  other  coordi- 
nator. He's  good.  That'll  be  fun.  We've 
scheduled  a  meeting  to  begin  planning. 

Aug.  23 

I'M  OVERWHELMED!  My  "to  do"  list 
stretches  from  here  to  the  next  century. 
Good  meeting.  I  like  the  focus  of 
celebrating  youth  ministry-to  say  out 
loud  that  it's  important  and  wonderful. 
Focus  on  being  a  servant-the  ministry  we 
offer  as  well  as  how  we  receive  ministry. 
Going  to  be  a  big  challenge  to  give  every- 
one equal  voice-how  does  the  young 
person  who's  gone  to  General  Convention 
and  the  one  who's  too  afraid  to  acolyte 
because  she  might  mess  up,  have  a  con- 
versation together?  Gotta  make  sure  we 
hit  both  ends  and  everything  in  between. 
Still  working  on  setting  some  specific 
goals  for  the  weekend-right  now  there's 
no  flow  of  events/themes/activities  in  my 
head.  Frances  has  already  taken  care  of 
hiring  the  musicians-that's  one  thing  we 
don't  have  to  worry  about. 

Need  to  start  recruiting  staff. 

Need  to  relax. 

Aug.  24 

Is  it  law  that  the  best  ideas  come  to  you 
when  you  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night?  2:00  in  the  morning,  and  I  wake 


up  with  the  whole  conference  laid  out 
in  my  brain-step  by  step-small  group, 
large  group,  workshops,  music-I'm  so 
psyched!! 

Later. . . 

Whose  conference  is  this?  Gotta  back 
off-/  can't  plan  the  whole  thing.  This  is 
a  shared  task-leave  room  for  the  staff  to 
design.  Rick  really  helped  me  focus  on 
that-he's  great  to  work  with.  Gonna  look 
at  my  ideas  and  see  what  the  central  ideas 
are-keep  those,  give  the  creation  of 
specific  activities  to  the  team. 

Aug.  31 

If  I  have  to  make  one  more  phone  call, 
my  ear  will  fall  off.  Between  us,  though, 
Rick  and  I  have  most  of  the  spaces  on  the 
team  filled-some  great  folks!    Lots  of 
work  to  do  before  we  meet  the  staff. 

Sept.  9 

Got  the  skeleton  schedule  worked  out  and 
the  "sub-themes"  plugged  in.  Still  a  little 
concerned  about  doing  this  in  a  way  that 
everyone's  included-but  we've  got  to 
trust  the  group.  It'll  work. 

Rick  called.  Found  a  priest  who  can  be 
on  staff  and  be  there  for  the  whole  week- 
end. THAT'S  a  load  off  my  mind. 

Sept.  16 

Staff  overnight  tomorrow.  Feeling  pretty 
frustrated.  There's  so  much  to  do-explore 
the  theme  with  the  staff  so  they  really 
understand  what  we're  trying  to  accom- 
plish-do  some  training  in  small  groups- 
design  all  the  pieces  of  the  conference- 
talk  about  workshops-assign  tasks,  etc., 
etc.  AND  we've  got  to  spend  some  time 
pulling  together  as  a  team,  getting  to 
know  each  other. 

Sept.  18 

YES! !  What  a  great  team  we've  put     • 
together.  They  worked  so  hard  and  came 
up  with  some  really  fun,  creative  ways  to 
talk  about  our  ministries.  Good  mix  of 
personal  storytelling,  Bible  study,  pencil 
and  paper  activities,  games,  discussion, 
etc.  A  little  concerned  about  one  of  the 
adults  on  the  staff-she  seemed  to  want 
the  adults  to  do  the  "up  front"  presenta- 
tions-the  plan  we  settled  on  has  a  lot  of 
up-front  time  for  the  young  people.  I  will 
call  her  Monday  to  follow  through  on  that 
issue.  It's  just  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
things  for  her. 

Sept.  22 

Had  a  good  meeting  with  Rick  and 
Frances  today.  She's  feeling  good  about 
the  design  for  the  weekend.  Reminded  us 
of  some  detail  stuff  we  need  to  be  sure  to 
cover  next  time  we  meet  with  the  staff. 
Also,  we  need  to  look  carefully  at  the 
way  things  are  being  done-are  we  taking 
care  of  the  11-year-old  as  well  as  the  17- 
year-old? 

Rick  and  I  make  a  good  team-I  get  real 
caught  up  in  doing  and  details,  and  he 
stays  real  focused  on  creating  the  loving, 
supportive  environment.  So  important 
that  both  are  being  addressed. 

Sept.  24 

Registrations  have  begun  pouring  in! 
Really  getting  excited! 


THE      COMMUNICANT/YOUTH 


Sept.  29 

What  a  day.  Got  a  call  from  one  of  the 
young  people  on  staff-one  of  those  who 
took  on  major  responsibilities  for  a  big 
chunk  of  program.  He's  got  to  drop  off 
staff-something  has  come  up  with  stu- 
dent council  at  school.  I  know  that  piece 
of  program  isn't  dependent  just  on  him- 
but  what  do  we  do  now? 

Sept.  30 

It's  amazing.  One  of  the  staff  members 
who  just  kinda  sat  in  the  background- 
didn't  say  much,  didn't  agree  to  do  much- 
called  today.  Said  she  just  wanted  to 
check  in-see  if  we  needed  anything.  Her 
schedule  between  now  and  the  conference 
had  lightened,  and  she'd  love  to  take  on 
some  more  responsibilities  if  we  need  her. 
I  told  her  about  the  person  who'd  had  to 
drop  off-and  she  got  real  excited-had 
some  great  ideas.  Turned  it  all  over  to  her. 
Grace.  I  am  constantly  reminded  of  how 
present  God  is  with  us  as  we  do  this  work. 

Oct.  5 

Spent  the  day  running  around  doing  all 
those  miscellaneous  errands  that  need 
doing  before  the  staff  meeting.  It's 
looking  good! 

Oct.  9 

Great  meeting!  There  was  a  spirit  among 
that  group  of  people  that  was  so  special-a 
real  attitude  of  giving  and  sharing,  offer- 
ing their  gifts.  The  staff  has  such  clear 
ownership  and  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  weekend,  there's  no  way  it 
can  be  anything  but  great. 

Oct.  13 

Took  care  of  my  organizational  needs 
today-made  a  detailed  schedule  of  what 
happens  when,  where,  what  materials  are 
needed,  and  who's  responsible.  Found  a 
few  holes,  but  there's  plenty  of  time  to 
get  it  all  covered. 

Talked  to  Rick-he's  feeling  real  good. 
I  think  he  finds  my  checklists  and  detail- 
ed schedules  amusing  and  a  little  unnec- 
essary, and  I  get  a  little  frustrated  with  his 
laid  back,  "go  with  the  flow,"  approach. 
Feel  like  I'm  doing  all  the  doing.  I  know 
it's  not  true,  and  we  need  both  approaches. 
We  can  learn  a  lot  from  each  other. 

Oct.  14 

The  conference  is  full.  The  waiting  list 
has  begun. 

Oct.  18 

It's  four  days  away-all  seems  to  be  taken 
care  of. 

Frances  called-t-shirts  are  in.  She  says 
they  look  great. 

Oct.  22 

Today  it  begins.  I  pray  that  I  don't  get  so 
caught  up  in  the  doing  that  I  lose  sight  of 
being  with  the  young  people,  caring  for 
them,  being  attentive  to  who  they  are  and 
what  they  need.  And  that  I  allow  myself 
to  have  fun. 

Oct.  24 

I'm  going  to  bed  for  a  week.  It  was  an 
AWESOME  weekend.  I've  got  that 
strange  combination  of  being  extremely 
energized  and  totally  drained. 


In  spite  of  the  little  things  that  went 
wrong,  I  feel  it  was  a  major  success.  The 
young  people  felt  at  home,  accepted,  im- 
portant. I  think  God's  call  to  them  to  be 
ministers  makes  some  sense  to  a  lot  of 
them  now-a  real  acceptance  of  having 
gifts  and  wanting  to  share  them. 

Kat  Hardy  is  director  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion at  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Raleigh. 

Diocesan  youth 
tell  their  story 

"Love"-that's  the  one  word  I  would  use 
to  describe  my  experiences  at  youth  con- 
ferences. I've  seen  love,  been  loved  and 
loved  all  in  one  week.  It's  totally  amaz- 
ing to  me  how  about  200  people  can 
gather  together  for  a  period  of  time  and 
be  so  peaceful  and  loving.  That's  how  it 
is  with  God's  love  once  you  experience  it. 

Gloria  Rabil 
St.  Paul's,  Louisburg 

The  ministry  of  youth  events  and  the 
events  themselves  have  helped  me  get 
closer  to  God  and  have  strengthened  my 
faith.  Never  have  I  left  a  retreat  wishing  I 
hadn't  gone.  These  events  are  also  like  a 
vacation  away  from  the  "conventional" 
church.  When  we  worship  at  youth  events, 
there  is  no  "holier  than  thou"  minister 
saying,  "OK,  kids,  this  is  how  you  wor- 
ship. This  is  how  you  pray.  Now  get  it 
right  or  burn  in  hell!"  At  youth  events  (as 
is  really  the  case  everywhere,  but  many 
don't  notice)  WE  are  the  ministers. 
There  is  no  right  or  wrong  way  to  pray. 
God  is  not  going  to  strike  you  down  if 
you're  not  on  your  knees  or  not  in  a 
church  building.  He  is  not  deaf  to  prayers 
said  in  the  shower,  or  those  scattered  with 
slang  or  expletives.  God  is  anything, 
everything,  and  nothing  at  all.  If  it  helps 
you  to  think  of  him  as  some  golden-eyed 
superhuman,  fine;  but  if  you  picture  God 
looking  like  Aunt  Jemima,  that's  fine, 
too.  To  me,  God  is  the  smiles,  tears,  hugs, 
laughter  and  love  shared  at  youth  events. 

Laura  Davis 
Holy  Comforter,  Charlotte 

Middlers  Youth  Conference  is  a  weekend 
of  fellowship  for  boys  and  girls  in  grades 
6-8.  Middlers  this  year  was  March  2-4  at 
Browns  Summit.  Middlers  is  a  time  to  be 
with  kids  your  own  age  from  all  over  the 
diocese.  This  weekend  makes  me  feel 
special.  I  feel  that  this  weekend  is  a  time 
to  rejoice  with  my  new  friends  about 
being  together.  This  is  a  time  to  learn 
about  God. 

Alison  Share 
St.  Anne's,  Winston-Salem 

I  really  didn't  have  much  in  the  way  of 
religion  before  my  first  conference. 
Spring  Conference  '89  got  me  hooked  on 
Episcopalianism.  Now  I'm  in  youth 
choir,  on  the  planning  board  of  my  EYC 
and  attend  service  regularly  (by  regularly, 
I  mean  once  or  twice  a  month).  Anyway, 


now  I'm  an  Episcopal  Junkie-I'm 
hooked  on  this  stuff.  I  recommend  it  to 
anyone-well,  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
open  up,  put  their  ego  away,  and  share 
their  true  self  with  others.  So  come 
anytime-we'll  leave  a  light  on,  and  there 
is  always  vacancy  in  our  hearts. 

Arlo  Brown 
St.  Phillip's,  Durham 

I  keep  coming  back.  The  road  from 
Greensboro  takes  me  past  this  one  golden 
field  that  is  always  alive  when  I  drive  by. 
No  matter  what  the  weather,  the  golden 
grass  is  dancing  in  the  wind.  The  field  is 
a  lot  like  the  spirit  of  Browns  Summit. 
No  matter  what  the  weather,  the  partici- 
pants are  bright  and  alive.  They  sway 
together  and  glow  when  the  light  of  God 
fills  the  room.  .  .as  he  fills  the  world. 

Hilary  Thomas 
Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro 

Since  I've  been  going  to  diocesan  confer- 
ences, I've  met  some  of  the  best  friends 
I'll  ever  have.  My  relationship  with  God 
has  become  much  closer  because  of  the 
retreats.  I  would  encourage  anyone  and 
everyone  to  attend  as  many  of  these  con- 
ferences aspossible. 

Grant  Henry 
Holy  Comforter,  Charlotte 

Youth  ministry  has  been  a  very  large  part 
of  my  life.  It's  showed  me  that  with  God 
we  can  have  true  love  and  peace  within 
ourselves  and  with  others.  It's  given  me 
a  chance  to  share  my  love  of  God  with 
others  in  many  different  ways.  I  met  a  lot 
of  super  loving  people,  and  I  thank  God 
for  that. 

Mandy  Davis 
St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem 

Conferences  are  the  best  things  for  any  in- 
dividual, no  matter  what  the  circumstances 
are,  to  attend.  You  meet  a  lot  of  happy 
people  that  share  feelings  they  have  like 
you!  Opening  up  to  total  strangers  and 
ending  up  being  close  friends  is  a  feeling- 
and  a  good  feeling,  that  is-that  most 
people  have  after  going  to  conferences. 

Andrew  Paynter 
St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem 

JUST  DO  IT* 

Tt=slang  term  for  diocesan  conferences. 

Robert  "Lizzard"  Bland 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill 

Youth  ministry  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  in  our  youth 
that  we  are  most  open-minded,  accepting, 
and  willing  to  share  our  beliefs  and  feel- 
ings, listening  to  others  as  well.  Under- 
standing of  the  Episcopal  Church  grows 
relative  with  the  growth  of  its  youth 
ministry.  Youth  are  the  future. 

Thomas  Murray 
St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem 
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Youth  speak, 
continued 

I  love  youth  conferences  because  it  helps 
young  people  expand  and  discuss  with 
others  their  love  for  Christ. 

The  time  I  have  spent  at  youth  events  in 
the  past  2  1/2  years  has  been  awesome.  I 
can't  begin  to  describe  how  it  has 
changed  my  life. 

-Conferences  are  fun! 

-Jr.  EYC  is  a  wonderful  kind  of  group! 

-I  like  the  modern  facilities. 

God's  cool. 

Youth  ministry  is  cool. 

The  youth  ministry  is  like  my  "other" 
family. 

Speaking  on  Youth  Ministry-Awesome! 

The  conferences  that  I've  been  to  have 
been  incredibly  rewarding  experiences, 
that  I  will  never  forget.  The  friendships 
I've  made  through  Christ  will  last  for  a 
long  time! 

I'm  so  glad  I  found  youth  ministries!  It's 
the  best  thing  I've  ever  done. 

Youth  ministry  has  been  a  very  moving 
religious  experience  for  me.  The  EYC 
ministry  is  fun  and  exciting  and  it  is  a 
educational  experience  far  more  unique 
than  I  could  grasp  in  any  other  church  or 
religious  situation. 

Our  youth  ministry  has  helped  me  a  great 
deal.  I  always  look  forward  to  seeing 
everyone  at  conferences,  but  I  also  feel 
that  everyone  is  with  me  always.  I  can 
always  count  on  my  "friends  in  Christ" 
when  no  one  else  is  there. 

My  feelings  about  youth  events  and  min- 
istries is  that  we  are  tomorrow's  church 
even  though  we  are  now.  I  feel  that  every 
youth  should  be  encouraged  to  be  a  part 
of  it. 

Youth  ministry  is  really  great.  If  we  start 
with  the  younger  kids,  our  future  is  bound 
to  be  terrific. 

It's  great  for  us  to  learn  about  God,  and 
we  learn  about  our  spiritual  life — I  love  it! 

I  feel  like  I  have  changed  a  lot  since  I 
started  going  to  conferences.  I  don't 
wanna  leave! 

Youth  ministry  has  meant  so  much  to  me. 
I  count  the  days  to  the  next  conference, 
and  really  enjoy  "getting  away"  from  my 
normal,  cliquish  school  and  to  a  free, 
natural,  loving  environment.  The  end. 

I've  never  really  accepted  God  into  my 
life,  until  I  came  to  "Happening  #15."  My 
parents  made  me  go,  I  love  them  for  it! 


I've  made  some  very  special  friendships 
that  will  most  definitely  last  a  lifetime!  I 
love  Browns  Summit  and  Kanuga,  and  all 
the  special  people!!! 

"Youth  ministry  is  cool.  It's  lots  of  people 
getting  together  and  being  friends.  It's 
especially  great  when  people  are  so  nice 
to  the  new  kids." 

Because  of  Frances  Payne's  Youth  Minis- 
try, I  have  gotten  much  closer  to  God. 
She  is  wonderful  and  I'm  honored  to  be 
her  friend. 

It's  really  fun  to  have  youth  conferences 
to  help  us  understand  what  goes  on  in  the 
church  more. 

As  I  watched  the  kids  this  weekend, 
everyone  was  smiling,  laughing,  loving 
each  other.  These  conferences  are  a  won- 
derful way  to  reach  the  youth-to  show 
them  how  to  love  Jesus  and  how  to  have 
good,  clean  fun! 

The  Conference  Center  is  great!!  Keep  it 
funded. 

Conferences  are  neat  because  you  can 
walk  up  to  a  total  stranger  and  give  them 
a  hug! 

Youth  ministry  is  alive  and  kicking— God 
makes  himself  shine  thru  some  great 
cracked  heads. 

Youth  ministry  has  had  a  great  impact  on 
my  life.  It  has  opened  my  heart  and  my 
eyes  and  gotten  me  closer  to  God. 

Thru  youth  ministry  I  have  been  able  to 
teach  as  well  as  learn,  give  as  well  as  re- 
ceive. It's  experiences  like  this  that  keep 
me  from  giving  up  on  the  outside  world. 

Youth  conferences  and  church  get- 
togethers,  really  help  me  learn,  and  feel 
closer  to  Christ. 

I  love  the  youth  ministry  program  in  this 
diocese.  I  have  made  friends  for  life. 

"This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  youth 
programs  in  the  county!" 

Youth  ministry  means  a  lot  to  me.  If  it 
weren't  for  the  people  I  meet,  I  would  not 
be  where  I  am  today. 

Liked  Cabins!  Liked  Consecration  and 
shirt.  I  recommend  this  conference  to  any 
and  everybody.  Be  back  next  time! 


One  family's 
impressions 

First  and  foremost  it  has  provided  a 
wonderful  new  location  for  our  children 
to  grow  via  conferences,  meetings  and 
Happenings.  They  have  grown  in  many 
ways:  spiritually,  emotionally,  mentally. 
Additionally,  they  have  met  other  won- 


derful folks,  both  adult  and  youth;  with 
them  they  have  established  lasting 
relationships. 

On  a  much  smaller  scale,  Browns  Sum- 
mit allows  our  diocese  a  location  of  our 
own  to  promote  more  opportunities  for 
involvement  of  people  from  all  over  the 
state. 

Browns  Summit  has  given  our  children 
a  place  where  they  can  share  God  on  their 
terms.  They  are  not  afraid  to  be  Christians 
in  front  of  peers. 

I  truly  believe  that  Browns  Summit  has 
been  a  major  force  in  our  kids'  lives-it 
has  really  helped  to  make  them  the  won- 
derful, caring  youth  that  they  are  today. 
The  Browns  Summit  facility  is  one  of  the 
best  things  our  diocese  has  to  offer-our 
children  are  the  church's  future-let's  give 
our  church  the  continued  opportunity  to 
grow  through  the  youth  facility  at  Browns 
Summit. 

Martha  &  Ocie  Ford 
Trinity,  Statesville 

Browns  Summit  is  a  place  where  you  can 
go  and  get  away  from  the  world.  I  have 
met  so  many  friends  there.  I  don't  know 
what  my  life  would  be  like  if  I  didn't  have 
it!  I  can  say  I  love  it  at  Browns  Summit! 

It  is  also  a  place  where  you  feel  real 
close  to  God.  He  is  definitely  at  Browns 
Summit. 

Unfortunately  since  I  am  a  senior,  and 
the  last  conference  was  this  past  week- 
end, so  I  can't  go  back.  I  don't  know 
what  I  will  do. 

Browns  Summit  is  a  great  place!  I 
love  it! 

David  Ford 
Trinity,  Statesville 

Browns  Summit  is  a  place  to  share  God 
with  others  through  fun.  It  is  a  place  with 
a  different  atmosphere  for  learning  about 
yourself  and  others.  Essentially  Browns 
Summit  is  the  place  wherel  found  God 
through  all  the  searching.  It  is  the  place 
where  I  hope  to  meet  him  many  more 
times  on  my  travels  through  life.  Browns 
Summit  is  the  "Happening  place"  for  fun 
with  God. 

John  Ford 
Trinity,  Statesville 


1990-91  youth 
events-a  bonanza! 

Youth  Coordinator  Frances  Payne  and  the 
diocese's  Youth  Commission  have  19 
events  scheduled  for  1990-91-everything 
from  trips  to  Central  America  to  choir 
camps  and  Urban  Plunge.  Most  of  them 
will  be  held  at  the  diocese's  Camp  and 
Conference  Center  at  Browns  Summit. 
Frances  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a 
mailing  list  and  give  you  complete  infor- 
mation on  all  these  events.  You  can  call 
her  at  919-286-0305. 
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St  John's  pursues  Bible  literacy 


By  Judy  Lane 


The  sign  in  the  church  yard  proclaimed: 
"The  Year  of  the  Bible. . .  From  Genesis  to 
Revelation  without  sacrificing  your  head 
or  your  heart." 

And  so  it  was  at  St.  John's  in  Charlotte: 
eight  months  during  which  the  whole 
adult  congregation  studied  the  Bible 
together  during  worship  services,  at  adult 
education  classes,  in  small  groups,  and  at 
home,  to  discover  not  only  what  it  says 
but  how  it  spoke  to  Christians  2000  years 
ago  and  how  it  speaks  to  Christians  today. 

The  idea  came  when  Rector  Bob  Haden 
got  tired  of  hearing  that  Episcopalians 
don't  read  the  Bible  and  decided  he  wanted 
his  congregation  to  become  "biblically 
literate."  After  combining  readings  for  a 
six-month  Bible  study  course  and  a  two- 
year  course,  pulling  together  an  eight- 
month  outline,  Haden  contacted  the  person 
he  wanted  to  teach  the  Sunday  class,  Dr. 
Loy  Witherspoon,  professor  of  philosophy 
and  religion  and  director  of  the  office  of 
religious  affairs  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  Wither- 
spoon remembers  thinking  it  would  be  a 
challenge  which  they  probably  could  not 
carry  off  but  would  be  worth  a  try. 

Haden  presented  the  plan  to  the  vestry 


and  other  groups  within  the  church.  There 
was  some  negative  reaction:  people  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  literalist,  Bible- 
centered  denominations  were  afraid  it 
might  mean  a  return  to  that  tradition;  peo- 
ple who  enjoyed  the  variety  of  seminars 
usually  offered  on  Sunday  mornings  dis- 
liked the  idea  of  having  only  one  seminar 
for  everybody.  But  most  thought  the  idea 
had  merit.  Last  fall,  after  six  months  of 
planning,  the  study  began. 

Members  of  the  congregation,  at  least  a 
good  number  of  them,  began  to  read. 
Haden  and  Witherspoon  had  recommend- 
ed the  New  International  Version  of  the 
Bible,  because  of  its  scholarly  summaries 
and  footnotes  and  excellent  charts,  time- 
lines and  maps.  (The  church  bookshop 
sold  more  than  100  of  them.)  Each  week 
seven  chapters  were  assigned,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  eight  months  participants 
had  touched  on  at  least  part  of  every 
book,  and  had  traveled  through  the  whole 
biblical  story,  from  the  formless  and  emp- 
ty darkness  before  time  to  the  new  heaven 
and  new  earth  of  a  new  Jerusalem. 

Each  Sunday's  worship  included  one 
lesson  from  the  assigned  readings  and  a 
sermon  about  a  person  in  the  readings. 
Questionsabout  the  next  assignment, 
written  by  two  parishioners,  were  handed 
out.  At  the  end  of  the  45-minute  class,  an 


Education  for  Ministry  (EFM)  student  or 
graduate  gave  a  two-to-three-minute  pre- 
view of  the  next  readings,  in  an  attempt 
to  whet  appetites.  During  the  week  five 
different  small  groups  met-on  Sunday 
evening,  Monday  noon,  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, Wednesday  evening  and  Thursday 
morning-to  discuss  the  readings. 

An  important  element  of  the  year's 
success  was  the  teacher.  The  scholarly 
yet  dramatic  Dr.  Witherspoon  conveyed  a 
wealth  of  information  about  the  Bible  and 
also  an  intense  love  of  it.  An  ordained 
Methodist  minister,  he  worshiped  with 
the  congregation  each  Sunday,  and  went 
to  its  Kanuga  retreat  in  April  to  finish  the 
year  with  a  study  of  Revelation. 

Witherspoon  describes  his  approach  as 
Johannine:  "Fundamentalists  buy  into  the 
concept  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God.  I'm  Johannine:  I  think  Jesus  is  the 
Word  of  God.  The  Bible  contains  the 
word  of  God,  describes  the  word  of  God, 
describes  Jesus,  but  it  is  clearly  in  the 
words  of  man. . .  It  is  an  unfolding  under- 
standing of  God.  For  Christians  the 
fullest  revelation  of  God  is  in  Jesus 
Christ."  Though  he  was  concerned  that 
his  approach  might  shock  any  literalists 
in  the  class,  he  felt  that  "If  you're  going 
to  be  literate  about  the  Bible,  you  need  to 
know  not  only  what  it  is  saying  but  also 


what  people  are  saying  about  it." 

In  September  there  was  standing  room 
only,  and  the  crowds  continued  to  attend 
all  fall  as  the  Old  Testament  was  ex- 
plored. Despite  a  noticeable  drop  in 
attendance  after  the  three-week  Christmas 
break,  the  class  continued  with  a  smaller 
but  still  devoted  following  until  April. 
Some  of  those  who  attended  did  the 
reading  each  week;  some  did  not.  Some 
people  disagreed  with  Witherspoon 's 
theology  while  others  were  inspired  to  go 
back  and  read  further.  Many  who 
attended  grew  in  their  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  this  book  of  books. 

In  evaluating  the  year,  Haden  says  he 
expects  to  continue  the  study  by  including 
in  this  fall's  adult  seminars  a  class  that 
looks  at  post-biblical  church  history  or 
examines  one  book  of  the  Bible  in  depth. 
His  hope  is  that,  as  a  whole,  members  of 
the  congregation  now  have  a  better 
awareness  of  who  they  are  as  Christians, 
an  increased  sense  of  community  from 
having  undertaken  the  project  together, 
and  a  hunger  to  keep  going  back-with 
both  head  and  heart-to  read  more  of  the 
Bible.  • 

St.  John  is  communicant  Judy  Lane  is 
chairman  of  the  diocese's  Communica- 
tions Commission. 


Small  grant  leads  to  $9,600,000 


CHOP  said  the  bank  was  redlining. 

Redlining  is  refusing  to  loan  money  or 
provide  other  banking  services  to  areas 
based  on  race  or  income. 

Redlining  is  illegal,  and  Charlotte's 
First  Union  National  Bank  denied  the 
charges.  And  kept  denying  them. 

First  Union  denied  them  right  up  to  the 
moment  they  announced  a  settlement 
whereby  the  bank  would: 

-  Make  $5  million  available  in  home 
loans  in  Charlotte's  Belmont  and  Reid 
Park  neighborhoods-both  poor,  both 
black; 

-  Make  $4  million  availing  for  startup 
capital  and  other  business  loans  for 
minority  businesses; 

-  Make  $600,000  of  interest-free 
money  available  as  the  beginning  of  a 
land  trust. 

The  $9,600,000  was  generated  in  part 
by  a  $5,000  grant  from  an  Episcopal 
Church  program  aimed  at  redressing 
human  needs. 

CHOP-the  Charlotte  Organizing 
Project-spent  six  months  doing  organiz- 
ing, stimulating  public  pressure,  holding 
community  meetings,  negotiating  with 
the  bank,  filing  complaints,  etc.,  to  gel  to 


CHOP  organizers  got  bank  money  for  low-income  Charlotte  neighborhoods. 

the  point  where  bank  management  sat  been  given  Episcopal  support  in  a  number 

down  with  CHOP  members  to  put  togeth-  of  ways. 

er  the  settlement.  In  1984,  the  national  church's  Coalition 

CHOP  has  been  doing  grassroots  or-  for  Human  Needs  made  a  $5,000  grant  to 

ganizing  in  Charlotte  since  1984  and  has  help  CHOP  hire  a  staff  member. 


A  diocesan  mission,  Christ  the  King 
Center,  is  located  in  Belmont  Park,  and 
the  center's  former  director,  Brother 
Richard  Banks,  was  a  founding  member 
of  the  board  of  CHOP. 

The  Rev.  Gary  Gloster,  presently 
serving  Christ  the  King  and  its  Chapel  of 
Hope,  was  a  member  of  the  team  that  ne- 
gotiated the  settlement  with  First  Union. 

Winning  the  redlining  victory  was 
important,  because  redlining  is  a  commu- 
nity-destroyer. If  banks  don't  do  business 
in  areas  where  low-income  and  minority 
people  live,  then  businesses  can't  be 
started  or  expanded.  Moreover,  neigh- 
borhood people  are  blocked  from  getting 
loans  to  buy  homes,  and  the  Iongterm 
effect  is  to  add  to  the  growing  homeless 
population. 

Besides  redlining,  CHOP  has  worked 
on  such  issues  as  housing,  health  care, 
Social  Security,  utility  rate  increases  and 
South  Africa. 

Coalition  for  Human  Needs  grants  are 
processed  through  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  dioceses  in  which  the  projects 
operate.  On  June  18,  Our  diocese's  Stand- 
ing Committee  will  consider  a  new  CHOP 
request  for  $10,000  for  operating  costs.  • 
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Deposition 

The  God-shaped  vacuum  in  me 


By  Mary  Jarrell 


Jesus  was  born  with  His  faith  in  God.  The 
rest  of  us  were  born,  as  Augustine  wrote, 
with  a  God-shaped  vacuum. 

A  little  less  than  full  is  the  story  of  my 
God-shaped  vacuum  except  for  the  won- 
drous, rare  Sometimes  when  it  is  full. 
Full  to  overflowing  with  God's  love, 
Gods  will.  God's  joy  and  peace  and 
God's  forgiveness.  At  those  times,  I  am 
on  another  plane  of  existence.  For  those 
moments,  hours,  or  days,  nothing  else 
matters  until. . .  until  it  all  settles,  like  a 
Chinese  dinner,  and  my  God-shaped 
vacuum  (GSV)  starts  craving  more  faith. 
As  a  child  in  California,  I  could  see  the 
blue  Pacific  from  our  second-storey 
windows.  See  the  whales  swimming  to 
Mexico  and  spouting  on  their  way.  On  the 
far  side  of  the  house  beyond  the  oil  der- 
ricks and  orange  groves,  I  saw  the  smog- 
free  Sierras  in  their  "purple  majesty." 
Under  the  house-ah-we  could  feel  the 
xasional  mild  or  not-so-mild  earth- 
lake  that  stopped  us  in  our  tracks  with, 
s  this  the  BIG  one?"  written  on  our 
ces.  Child  that  I  was-amidst  that 
0  andeur  and  might-I  knew  there  was 
Some  Power  bigger  than  people  power. 

My  high  school  Sunday  School  teacher 
knew  this,  too,  because  it  said  so  in  her 
handbook.  And  she  taught  us,  "That's 
God,  children.  God,  the  Father  almighty 
Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth."  and  away 
we  went  with  the  Creed.  Up  to  then,  no 
problem.  But  when  she  told  us  to  pledge 
allegiance  to  a  human  being  born  of  a 
Virgin?  Problem.  One  thinks  today  she 
might  have  explained  parthenogenesis  to 
us  but  in  those  days,  even  the  word  "vir- 
gin" made  the  whole  class  blush.  Our 
family  doctor's  Darwinian  answers  to  my 
questions  were  not  in  my  teacher's  hand- 
book, and  so  by  academic  standards,  she 
failed  me  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  The 
trauma  of  that  failure  bent  my  faith  out  of 
shape  for  decades,  and  I  was  a  widowed 
grandmother  before  I  discovered  that  by 
higher  standards,  I'd  been  given  an  in- 
complete. 

Back  to  Sunday  School  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  part  of  the  Creed 
came  to  my  lips  as  readily  as  the  Creator 
God.  Of  course,  not  having  read  Paul,  I 
didn't  know  what/who  the  Holy  Spirit 
was,  but  I  knew  the  feel.  When  I  shyly 
told  my  high  school  Sunday  School 
teacher  that  once  in  a  while  something 
made  my  heart  swell  with  loving  and 
being-loved,  she  broke  in.  "Oh.  yes. 
honey,  that's  the  Holy  Spirit"  before  I 
could  add  "and  then  it  goes  away."  After 
failing  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  I  felt  good 
about  the  gold  star  she  stuck  by  my  name, 
but  not  entirely  deserving  of  it.  I  never 
outgrew  those  mysterious  surges  of  love- 
and-lovingness  and  still  call  them  to 


Mary  Jarrell:  "I  began  to  learn  to  pray  by  praying." 


myself  "moments  of  perfection."  And  I 
know  they  are  God-sent.  How  else?  They 
well  up  in  me  in  moments  of  deep  con- 
tentment or  at  times  of  hearing/seeing 
beautiful  works  of  art  or  nature.  Without 


"Good-bye  to  doubts 
and  doubters— hello  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Aquino 
and  Mother  T. " 


my  doing  anything.  I  find  myself  in  sus- 
pension where  I  am  no  longer  weighted 
down  with  being  Mary  Jarrell.  poet's 
widow,  writer,  mother  and  grandmother. 
No  longer  a  women  in  Greensboro  and 
hampered  with  obligations,  habits,  and 


anxieties:  clock  and  calendar  time  goes, 
too.  While  such  an  unworldly  state  puts 
one  at  risk  in  this  worldly  world,  I  don't 
fear  that.  In  my  longest  suspension- 
nearly  two  weeks-the  worst  worldly 
consequence  was  that  while  reading  Au- 
gustine's "Confessions,"  I  did  not  hear 
my  flight  called  in  the  Frankfurt  airport 
and  so  arrived  home  a  day  late.  Not  such 
a  high  price  to  pay,  I  thought,  for  filling 
the  God-shaped  vacuum  in  my  heart  with 
my  longing  for  God  meeting  God's 
longing  for  me. 

Though  faith  in  the  Creator  God  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  but  two-thirds  of  the 
requirements,  our  dear  church  full  of 
grace  confirmed  this  incomplete  believer. 
Later,  the  church  married  me,  baptized 
my  babies  and  buried  my  poet-professor 
second'husband.  I  enjoyed  remembering 
Randall  saying  when  he  accompanied  me, 
"You  know,  the  Episcopal  Church  is  the 
only  place  you  hear  literature  anymore." 
Yes,  two  Lessons  and  the  Gospel,  all  in 
the  King's  English. 

After  his  death,  I  regularly  attended  the 
Sunday  "eleven  o'clock."  Showered  and 
shampooed.  I  sat  up  front  valuing  the 
sermon  more  than  the  celebration  of  the 
liturgy.  The  rest  of  the  week  I  wrote,  tele- 


phoned my  family,  socialized  with 
faculty  friends.  In  the  summer,  I  travel- 
led. This  seemed  to  me  making  the  most 
of  a  diminished  life,  and  it  was,  until. . . 
until  monotony  set  in.  It  was  all  re-runs. 
Wasn't  there  something  more  to  life? 

"What  about  your  faith?"  my  GSV 
started  nagging  me. 

"And  what  about  it?"  I  countered.  "Am  I 
not  a  sweeping,  weeding,  painting, 
scrubbing,  hammering  Martha  in  my  little 
church?  Am  I  not  a  chalicer?  Lay-reader? 
Vestry  person?  SENIOR  WARDEN? 

"I  mean  what  about  your  faith?"  What  a 
pest.  "How  come  an  Episcopalian  lady  of 
three  score  and  ten  is  biting  back  the 
Jesus  part  of  the  Creed?" 

Alas,  it  was  so.  Part  of  me  was  still  the 
doubting  Sunday  Schooler  who  couldn't 
pass  the  divinity  of  Jesus  and  who  clamp- 
ed her  lips  together  for  the  long  middle 
part  of  the  Creed. 

"You  know,  two-third  of  our  God  won't 
do,"  needled  the  tormentor."  Or  are  you 
applying  to  the  Quakers?  Unitarians? 
Temple  Emanuel,  maybe? 

And  forfeit  the  Eucharists?  No.  Period. 

Tom  Smythe  told  me,  "You're  not 
the  only  doubter  in  the  diocese.  Believe 
what  you  can,  Mary.  But  don't  let  your 
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We  change  words  at  our  own  risk 


By  Edmund  Fuller 


(From  a  homily  delivered  at  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro,  April  29) 

In  Acts  2:40,  among  his  "many  other 
words"  to  the  throng  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, the  Apostle  Peter  exhorted  them  to 
"Save  yourselves  from  this  crooked  gener- 
ation." That  is  the  language  we  find  in 
the  Revised  Standard  Version.  It  prompts 
me  to  say  something  about  the  word 
choices  made  by  translators,  or  simply  to 
reflect  on  some  aspects  of  words  them- 
selves. 

We  can  feel  the  revisers'  temptation  to 
use  the  word  "crooked,"  even  though    ' 
they  did  their  work  some  40  years  ago. 
Far  more,  right  now,  we  are  confronted 
daily  by  scandals,  public  and  private, 
especially  financial  ones,  that  make  the 
term  "crooked  generation"  seem  apt,  not 
necessarily  in  all  that  it  means,  but  as  it 
sounds  to  us. 

Still,  I  prefer  another  word.  I  pursue 
this  matter  in  an  effort  to  come  closer  to 
what  the  Apostle  Peter  actually  was  tell- 
ing his  hearers-and  us-to  save  ourselves 
from-which  is  much  more  than  simply 
what  "crookedness,"  or  "crooks,"  in  the 
ordinary  usage  of  today,  suggests  to  us.  A 
defense  can  be  made  for  using  "crooked," 
yet  I  would  vote  against  it.  We  find  in  the 


King  James  Version  a  different  word,  an 
excellent  word,  still  alive  in  our  current 
dictionaries,  but  not  used  as  much  nowa- 
days as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  King  James 
Version  reads:  "Save  yourselves  from  this 
untoward  generation." 

What  did  they  mean  in  the  17th  century 
by  "untoward,"  and  what  does  it  mean 
today?  Trying  to  make  sure  of  both,  for 
my  own  enlightenment,  I  found  that  the 
essence  of  its  meaning  is  unchanged. 
Looking  for  a  record  of  its  historical  use, 
I  turned  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 
To  my  surprise,  this  very  line  from  Acts 
was  the  first  example.  A  second  surprise: 
that  miraculous  committee  of  1611  that 
wrought  the  King  James  Version,  had 
adopted  Peter's  entire  sentence  from  the 
martyr,  William  Tindale's,  first  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  English, 
almost  a  century  earlier  in  1525. 

What  did  "untoward"  mean  to  them,  as 
a  description  of  any  generation  of  men?  It 
meant:  "Difficult  to  manage,  restrain,  or 
control:  intractable,  unruly,  perverse." 
Those  are  the  traits  of  the  generation  from 
which  Peter  was  exhorting  his  listeners  to 
save  themselves. 

If  this  seems  boringly  bookish  and 
stuffy,  I'm  sorry.  But  words  have  been 
my  lifework.  It  seems  to  me  they  matter 
enormously.  I'm  playing  with  them  a 
little  arbitrarily,  for  emphasis.  When  we 
change  words  there  is  a  risk  that  we  will 


change  or  blur  meanings. 

The  trouble  with  "crooked,"  as  it 
strikes  the  ear  in  ordinary  informal  use.  is 
that  it  now  lacks  all  the  rich  connotations 
of  "untoward."  And  there  is  something 
more  serious.  Most  of  us  are  not  "crook- 
ed" in  the  nearly  overwhelming  implica- 
tion of  common  use.  On  one  hand,  that 
word  can  tempt  us  into  a  perilous,  falsely 
comforting  distinction  of  "us"  against 
"them"-of  "us  honest  folks"  against  those 
"crooks."  We  may  assume,  smugly,  that 
"they"  are  the  ones  from  whom"we"  must 
save  ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  read  "unto- 
ward," instead  of  "crooked."  we  feel  that 
Peter  was  warning  them  to  save  them- 


selves from  themselves  and  is  warning  us 
to  save  ourselves  from  ourselves,  in  each 
of  our  generations.  The  warning  includes 
everybody,  together  and  individually.  I 
must  save  myself  from  myself.  Have  I  not 
been,  in  varying  degrees,  circumstances, 
and  times,  and  am  I  not  still,  "Difficult  to 
manage,  restrain,  or  control;  intractable, 
unruly,  perverse"?  Such  traits  can  en- 
compass the  worst  I  have  done,  and  also 
actions  worse  than  any  I  think  I  have 
done.  They  encompass  the  potential  for 
all  the  evils  that  men  do.  small  or  great. 

I  believe  that  is  true,  in  its  degrees,  of 
each  of  us.  Surely  it  was  true  of  Peter 
himself,  who  rashly  chopped  off  the  ear 
of  a  soldier  while  trying  to  defend  Jesus 
in  Gethsemane,  yet  shortly  afterwards 
thrice  denied  his  Master.  But  Peter  ulti- 
mately accepted  death  on  a  cross  himself, 
at  the  close  of  his  great  mission. 

The  truth  about  us  untoward  people,  in 
all  generations,  is  that  we  are  subject  to 
what  our  Faith  calls  "Original  Sin,"  the 
state  of  being  fallen  creatures,  not  able  to 
save  ourselves  by  ourselves,  or  by  law. 
We  must  he  saved.  We  are  promised  sal- 
vation. One  of  the  messages  of  the  Easter 
Season  is:  "For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."* 

Edmund  Fuller  is  a  communicant  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro,  and  former 
book  critic  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


doubts  keep  you  out." 

I  hung  on  but  I  was  also  hung  up  on 
prayer.  Oh,  I  read  prayers  aloud  with  the 
congregation,  but  they  were  words  in  the 
wind  because  I  wasn't  connected  to  the 
Receiver  they  were  meant  for.  Not  all  the 
congregation  were  that  connected,  either. 
But  some  were. 

I  saw  how  at  home  some  looked  when 
they  knelt  to  greet  God  before  the  service. 
How  cozily  they  hugged  the  backs  of 
those  pews,  oblivious  of  themselves  and 
us  as  they  confided  their  joys,  sins  and 
sorrows  to  Jesus  Redeemer  Son  whom 
they  knew  was  there.  From  Greensboro  to 
St.  Peter's  to  the  Wailing  Wall  I've 
envied  such  believers.  Believers  praying 
as  I  wanted  to  pray,  in  their  own  words  as 
David  had  and  Jesus  and  Augustine.  Yet, 
how  to  phrase  the  "right"  words,  my 
foolish  mind  fretted.  How  to  un-block? 
And  what  in  the  world  could  I  say  to  the 
Great  Editor  in  the  Sky  without  sounding 
absolutely  absurd? 

And  then  a  little  cross-stitch  motto  in 
the  kindergarten  room  of  the  Lawndale 
Baptist  Church-ahem-inspired  me  to  try. 
"Better  a  prayer  from  the  heart  with  no 
words  than  a  prayer  with  words  and  no 
heart."  Thank  you,  John  Bunyan! 

What  his  sentence  started  in  me,  Mer- 


ton's  On  Prayer  completed.  Just  as  I  had 
learned  to  swim  by  swimming,  I  began  to 
learn  to  pray  by  praying.  From  David's 
God-sent  Psalms,  I  learned  how  to  talk  to 
God  with  joy  as  well  as  repentance  and  to 
sing  a  new  song  or  to  beg  for  his  atten- 
tion. What  began  as  a  act  of  will  became 
with  perseverance  second  nature  and  one 
of  the  sweetest  surprises  of  my  sunset 
years.  And  was  my  GSV  appeased?  Oh 
yes,  all  its  aches  and  pangs  let  up.  We 
were  on  good  terms. . .  for  a  while. 

But  it  was  merely  biding  its  time.  It 
was  not  about  to  let  me  off  where  the 
missing  person  of  the  Trinity  was  con- 
cerned. Huh!  GSV's  are  experts  on  the 
heart-heaviness  of  the  half-believer,  and 
mine  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
the  root  of  bitterness  back  of  my  silence 
during  the  middle  part  of  the  Creed.  I  ran 
for  my  Merton. 

Aside  from  Merton 's  clarity  and  con- 
viction, he  has  been  a  fit  mentor  because 
he  was  of  the  fellowship  of  doubter- 
converts  that  began  with  Thomas,  their 
patron  Saint;  and  whose  motto  Augustine 
lifted  from  Mark  9:23-24  and  is,  "I 
believe  Lord,  help  Thou  mine  unbelief." 
Beloved  doubter-converts  like  Paul,  but 
of  course;  Francis,  Kierkegaard,  C.S. 
Lewis,  Auden  and  Paton.  Merton  set  me 


straight. 

His  writing  on  "Union  with  God"  along 
with  Alan  Jones'  "Journey  Into  Christ" 
coincided  with  a  Holy  Land  tour-Bible  in 
hand-led  by  Terry  Fullam.  Each  was 
foundational  for  my  expanded  faith.  Then 
the  latest  Sanford,  Kelsey,  Nouwen,  Beu- 
chner,  et  al  became  my  affirmation 
reading.  For  the  nuts-and-bolts  of  Epis- 
copalianism  I  depended,  and  still  do,  on 
Fullam's  "Facets  of  the  Faith,"  "Living 
the  Lord's  Prayer"  and  his  teaching  cas- 
settes, especially  on  the  Trinity. 

The  more  my  mind  kept  company  with 
these  devouts,  the  more  it  was  persuaded 
to  join  up.  The  truth  is,  my  mind  informed 
me  one  Lent,  these  beautiful  people  are 
smarter  than  you.  Dare  I  think  I  could  out- 
think  theml  And  the  disciples,  those  who 
had  seen  and  known  Jesus,  heard  Him  and 
recorded  Him.  Doubt  them?  Doubt  the 
martyrs  who  gave  their  lives  that  Christi- 
anity might  live?  Doubt  Jesus'  own 
words-in  red  in  the  Bible-in  the  forty- 
some  references  He  makes  to  His  Father? 
Or  scoff  at  believers  like  Michelangelo, 
Luther,  Donne,  the  Wesleys,  Papa  Haydn, 
Blake,  Wordsworth,  Emerson,  Eliot, 
Schweitzer,  Hammar  Skjold,  Jerome 
Hines,  the  Carters?  All  had  greater 
intellects  than  mine  and  all  believed- 


believed  that  our  almighty  God,  Creator 
of  whales,  oceans  and  earth  upheavals, 
could  contravene  any  natural  law  with 
any  super-natural  law  any  day  of  the 
week  but  the  Sabbath. 

Their  leaps  of  faith  were  proof  enough 
and  I  took  my  own,  waving  goodbye  to 
doubts  and  doubters,  hello  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  St.  Monica,  Joan  of  A:  and  Under- 
hill,  L'Engle,  Aquino  and  Mother  T. 

Sure,  I  landed  in  the  vineyard  at  the 
eleventh  hour  but,  with  that  Bossman,  the 
day's  pay  is  the  same  for  all  the  laborers. 
Finally  my  GSV  was  God-filled.  Faith- 
filled.  Replete-o.  But  the  thing  is  insati- 
able: "What  about  the  Second  Coming, 
Mary?"  It  tweaks  me.  "Why  are  we  put- 
ting off  Revelations?" 

My  mind  thinks  we  are  putting  off 
Revelations  so  that  we'll  have  something 
to  work  on  when  we  pack  up  and  move  to 
Wei-Spring.  My  soul  quotes  Isaiah's  "the 
Lord  isn't  finished  with  me."  And  my 
heart  tells  me  I  am  a  lifelong  Incomplete. 
Isn't  everyone?  • 

Mary  Jarrell  is  a  member  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Greensboro.  She  is  editor  of  Randall 
Jarrell's  Letters  and  the  author  of  Jerome: 
the  Biography  of  a  Poem  and  The  Knee 
Baby,  a  children 's  book. 
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Asked  at  the  church  door 


Is  the  new  priest  called  "Mother?" 


Why  have  we  moved  the  Gloria  from 
the  end  of  the  Eucharist  to  almost  the 
beginning-i.e.,  immediately  following 
the  Kyrie  eleison?  Isn't  the  change 
from  supplication  to  celebration,  paus- 
ing only  to  change  a  few  stops  on  the 
organ,  a  little  too  abrupt?  Am  I  the 
only  one  who  thinks  so? 

We  agree  that  it's  awkward  to  use  both 
the  Kyrie  and  the  Gloria.  In  fact.  Rite  II 
doesn't  allow  the  two  together.  And  such 
juxtaposition,  while  allowed  by  Rite  I,  is 
discouraged  for  the  very  reason  you  cite. 

However,  your  question  touches  on  one 
of  Anglicanism's  weightiest  words-and 
phenomenons-namely,  tradition.  Let  us 
think  back  to  1552.  This  was  the  year 
that  reformers  put  together  the  most 
Protestant  Anglican  Prayer  Book  ever. 
One  of  the  features  of  this  revision  was 
moving  the  Gloria  to  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vice to  parallel  the  continental  Protestant 
services  with  their  psalms  just  before  the 
blessing,  at  the  end  of  the  service. 

The  Gloria  made  its  home  there,  at  the 
service's  nether  end,  for  427  years,  until 
the  1979  Prayer  Book  restored  the  old, 
old  positioning  of  the  Gloria. 

Our  Prayer  Book  seems  to  indicate  that 
we  choose  between  the  Kyrie,  the  Trisagion 
and  the  Gloria.  The  choice  is  important, 
as  it  lends  either  a  more  joyful  or  more 
somber  mood.  To  use  both  the  Gloria  and 
Kyrie-or  both  the  Gloria  and  Trisagion- 
is,  indeed,  too  abrupt  a  mood  change. 
The  propers  and  the  occasion  of  the  day 
should  guide  which  of  the  three  to  use. 


I  notice  in  your  page  one  story  about 
Bishop  Williams'  ordination  and  conse- 
cration, you  throw  around  words  like 


alb,  rochet,  chimere,  mitre,  chasuble.  I 
know  what  they  mean,  but  you  might 
want  to  define  them  for  less-know- 
ledgeable communicants. 

You  certainly  didn't  waste  any  time 
writing.   Here  goes:  An  alb  is  the  white 
or  natural-colored  vestment  that  a  priest 
wears.  She  or  he  wears  an  alb  under  a 
chasuble,  a  sort  of  priestly  poncho,  and  a 
stole,  the  long,  narrow  strip  of  material 
that  priests  and  deacons  wear.  A  chimere 
is  a  red  or  black  sleeveless  gown  which 
Episcopal  bishops  wear  over  their 


rochets,  white,  shoulder-to-shoe  vest- 
ments similar  to. .  .albs  (cf.  above). 
Pop  quiz  in  the  next  issue. 

We  don't  have  a  woman  priest  yet, 
but  I  like  to  be  prepared.  I  call  our 
priest  "Father."  What  will  I  call  her 
when  she  comes? 

I  don't  know.  Why  not  ask  her? 

I've  been  wondering:  do  ecclesiastical 
hemlines  change,  or  is  "fashion"  in- 
operable in  church? 

The  church  stands  steady  as  a  rock  on  hem- 
lines of  sacerdotal  garments:  They  are  to 
cover  the  person-bishop,  priest  or  deacon 
-from  shoulder  to  shoetop.  However, 
occasional  blips  are  seen.  For  example,  it 
was  once  considered  a  pronouncement  of 
high  church  views  to  wear  a  surplice,  the 
white  wide-sleeve  vestment  that  devel- 
oped from  the  alb  (see  above  again,  if 
you're  not  tired  of  this  whole  thing). 

Which  is  the  better  way  to  pray,  on  my 
knees  or  standing? 

Ancient  practice  held  that  we  should 
stand  to  indicate  that  we  have  been  raised 
with  Christ.  In  ancient  times,  worshipers 
knelt  only  for  confession  and  petition. 

However,  these  days,  and  for  as  long 
as  anyone  can  remember,  many  con- 
gregations have  been  kneeling  for  most, 
or  all,  prayers  in  the  Eucharist.  To  be 
sure,  kneeling  conveys  a  certain  humility 


before  the  mysteries  of  the  Sacrament. 

You'll  notice  that  the  1979  Prayer 
Book  very  often  stipulates  whether  the 
congregation  is  to  stand  or  kneel.  Where 
it  gives  a  choice,  the  first  option  listed  is 
usually  preferred. 

And  you  will  find  congregations  where 
some  people  stand  to  pray  and  others 
kneel.  This  is  an  acceptable  and  happy 
situation,  perfectly  allowable  by  the 
Prayer  Book  and  known  to  have  elicited 
no  protests  from  the  One  to  whom  the 
prayers  are  lifted. 


d 


"Asked  at  the  Church  Door"  is  offered 
by  the  Commission  on  Liturgy.  Questions 
about  vergers,  versicles  and  Vespers  and 
any  other  aspects  of  worship  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  of  The  Communicant,  P.O. 
Box  17025,  Raleigh,  NC  27619.  All 
questions  will  be  answered.  • 


Bishop  says  church  actions  "fascist" 


"It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  church  that 
claims  to  be  liberal  and  is  acting  more 
like  fascists." 

So  says  the  Rev.  Titus  Oates,  executive 
director  of  the  Episcopal  Synod  of 
America  (ESA). 

The  ESA  voted  April  27  to  create  a 
separate,  non-geographic  province  as  "the 
only  realistic  way  for  keeping  together 
people  of  diametrically  opposed  theologi- 
cal outlooks." 

And  ESA  president  Bishop  Clarence 
Pope  of  Fort  Worth  said  in  a  press  release: 

"The  time  is  upon  us,  I  think,  when  fur- 
ther action  must  be  taken  to  ensure  our 
future  and  make  it  possible  for  all  sides  of 
these  vexing  questions  to  live  more 
peaceably." 

The  ESA  was  formed  a  year  ago  to 
resist  what  it  perceives  as  liberal  trends  in 
the  church.  Women's  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  and  episcopate  and  the  place 


of  gay  people  in  the  church  are  two  of  the 
issues  the  ESA  is  concerned  about.  How- 
ever, Bishop  William  Wantland  of  Eau 
Claire  (Wise),  says: 

"What's  really  at  stake  is  the  abandon- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture  as  having  any 
authority." 

The  synod's  vote-taken  in  Denver  on 
April  27-came  seven  months  after  the 
House  of  Bishops  met  in  Philadelphia  last 
September  and  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  ESA  bishops  had  the  right  to  dissent 
on  theological  issues;  the  Philadelphia 
agreement  also  urged  that  a  pastoral,  not 
legalistic,  approach  be  taken  to  disagree- 
ments. 

Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Browning 
questioned  whether  the  ESA  had  given 
the  House  of  Bishops  agreement  a  fair 
chance  and  expressed  "profound  disap- 
pointment" at  the  ESA's  request  for  a 
separate  province.  (Presently,  the 


Episcopal  Church  has  nine  provinces; 
North  Carolina  is  in  Province  IV.) 

Browning  turned  down  the  ESA's 
request  to  appoint  a  committee  to  plan  a 
new  province.  He  suggested  instead  that 
the  synod  take  its  request,  if  it  wishes,  to 
the  General  Convention.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  national  church  will  be  in 
Phoenix  in  1991. 

Some  fairly  legalistic  debate  is  under- 
way on  whether  the  ESA's  province 
would  be  a  "parallel"  or  "separate" 
jurisdiction.  Wantland  claims  the  new 
province  would  be  a  separate  jurisdiction 
similar  to  the  Diocese  of  Navajoland,  a 
non-geographic  diocesefor  Native 
Americans.  Patrick  Mauney  counters  that 
Navajoland  is  fully  integrated  into  the  life 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  is  not 
separate  in  the  way  he  foresees  the  ESA's 
asked-for  province  as  being.  Mauney  is 
the  church's  deputy  for  Anglican  affairs. 


At  present  it  looks  as  if  the  issue  will 
be  thrashed  out  in  Phoenix  next  year.  If 
so,  Bishop  Frederick  Borsch  hopes  that 
the  delegate  there  will  go  into  the  debate 
with  a  good  sense  of  history. 

"We  need  to  go  back  and  read  some  of 
the  great  leaders  of  Anglicanism  to  give 
us  perspective,"  said  the  chair  of  the  theo- 
logy committee  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 
"They  understood  both  that  the  church 
has  been  given  eternal  truths,  and  that 
change  and  new  ways  of  understanding 
can  also  come  from  God. 

"Scripture  has  an  absolutely  central 
role  of  authority  in  the  church-but  its 
chief  purpose  is  to  point  us  to  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 
ask  what  our  Lord  would  have  us  to  do  in 
our  own  time."  • 

(From  the  Episcopal  News  Service,  New 
York) 
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THE      COMMUNICANT 


Bishop's  letter 


Dear  friends, 

What  a  joy  it  is  to  have  the  office  next 
to  mine  occupied  again!  Hunt  Williams 
got  a  fast  start  following  his  ordination/ 
consecration  with  visits  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Cross  and  Calvary,  Tarboro  for  our 
200th  Anniversary.  His  long  experience 
in  the  diocese  will  enable  him  to  continue 
his  fast  start,  and  I  look  forward  greatly 
to  our  shared  ministry.  He  and  Mary  and 
their  family  are  in  our  prayers  as  he 
begins  this  new  aspect  of  his  life  in  the 
church. 

As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Joyce 
and  I  will  be  observing  our  sabbatical 
next  year  (1991).  We  are  following  the 
plan  I  have  recommended  for  all  our  cler- 
gy and  lay  professionals,  three  months  of 
sabbatical  after  five  years  of  service.  We 
will  be  away  in  September,  October  and 
November  of  1991.  This  will  be  our 
second  sabbatical,  and  we  are  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  and  will  share  our  plans 
when  they  develop.  I  do  hope  every  ves- 
try will  afford  a  similar  opportunity  for 
their  clergy  and  lay  persons.  "Sabbatical" 
is  our  word  as  church  people,  although 


Bishop  Estill  at  Calvary  Parish,  Tarboro,  for  200th  anniversary  celebration. 


it  is  widely  used  in  academic  circles.  It 
means  "time  away,"  "rest,"  "taking  in", 
simply  "being,"  and  we  all  need  to  build 


sabbatical  time  into  our  schedules.  I  have 
always  envied  those  who  observe  the 
Jewish  sabbath.  I  remember  being      in 


Te  Avir  on  the  Sabbath  when  the  whole 
city,-usually  a  noisy,  bustling  place- 
became  quiet,  and  still.  "At  rest."  Should 
we  not  do  that  from  time  to  time?  1  think 
so. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  approaching 
the  summer  and  for  the  first  time  our 
Camp  and  Conference  Center  is  filled  and 
busy.  Our  new  facilities,  coupled  with  a 
dynamic  youth  program,  have  ensured  the 
summer  months  as  among  our  busiest. 
Summer  camps  and  conferences  (for  all 
ages)  are  extremely  important.  These 
camps  and  conferences,  usually  extend- 
ing over  longer  periods  of  time  are 
valuable  times  for  reflection,  recreation 
and  renewal.  This  is  where  lives  can  be 
changed  or  enriched.  Traditions  can  form 
and  experiences  that  will  last  a  lifetime 
can  take  place.  We  are  very  blessed  in 
having  our  fine  facility  at  Brown's 
Summit  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
many  of  you  there  this  summer. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Letters 


What's  wrong  with  shared 
biblical  convictions? 

With  all  respect  to  my  good  friend 
Colleen  Hartsoe,  I  must  register  disagree- 
ment with  the  implication  of  the  question 
in  her  Communicant  article  summarizing 
the  recent  State  of  the  Church  question- 
naire: 

"Can  a  parish  feel  good  about  its  peo- 
ple, its  theology,  and  its  pastor  only  if  all 
the  members  think  alike?"  This  after  the 
comment  that  she  had  found  a  remarkable 
sameness  of  opinion  about  controversial 
issues  in  the  replies  from  one  small 
parish. 

The  question  can  be  turned  around  to 
ask  instead:  "Can  the  church  feel  good 
about  its  people,  its  theology,  and  its 
clergy  if  all  the  members  hold  wildly 
diverse  opinions  about  controversial 
issues,  even  issues  explicitly  dealt  with  in 
Scripture?" 

What  is  wrong  with  shared  convictions 
based  on  biblical  authority? 

I  thought  Christianity  by  definition 
consisted  of  a  common  commitment  to  a 
Creed  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  and  therefore  as  Christians  we  are 
not  free  to  espouse  views  directly  in  con- 
tradiction to  what  they  teach.  There  may 
at  times  be  room  for  argument  when  the 
Bible  does  not  directly  address  an  issue, 
but  most  of  the  questions  now  distressing 
the  church  are  quite  clearly  resolved  in 
the  pages  of  the  Book  our  clergy  have 


sworn  to  revere  and  defend. 

Perhaps  if  we  spoke  with  once,  more 
authoritative,  voice,  we  would  make 
more  of  a  difference  in  the  world.  As  it 
is,  we  stand  for  anything  and  nothing. 

Marianne  Aiken 
St.  Mary's-by-the-Highway,  Eden 


Witness  for  Peace,  or 
"Witness  for  Persecution?" 

Regarding  the  article  "The  U.S.  won  in 
Nicaragua"  by  C.  Heyward,  published  by 
you,  Ms.  Heyward  is  completely  wrong. 

Freedom  won  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Wall  St.  Journal  reports  that  the 
only  people  who  were  whining  and 
crying  in  witness  to  the  defeat  of  Danny 
Ortega  were  U.S.  clerics  and  "media 
persons."  The  people  were  ecstatically 
happy.  Once  again  people  such  as  Ms. 
Heyward  and  her  group  have  managed  to 
come  down  solidly  in  the  camp  of 
oppression,  all  thewhile  bemoaning  the 
"defeat  of  the  people." 

Most  probably,  the  only  pro-commu- 
nists left  on  the  planet  5  years  from  now 
will  be  U.S.  professors,  clerics,  and  the 
media.  The  rest  of  the  world,  judging  by 
2000  years  of  history,  will  be  scrambling 
for  freedom,  as  they  always  have.  If 
disallowed  the  ballot,  they  will  continue 
to  vote  with  their  feet.  Moses  and 
company  being  an  example  of  this. 


I  would  relish  a  look  at  Ms.  Heyward's 
group:  "Witness  for  Peace."  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  ultimate  anachronism, 
marching  stalwartly  into  the  past,  with 
many  leaders,  and  very  few  followers. 
Perhaps  a  better  name  for  the  group 
would  be  "Witness  for  'Persecution.'" 
May  it  move  along  smartly  into  the  mists 
of  historical  insignificance  and  oblivion. 

Paul  W.  Elam 
St.  Paul's,  Louisbure 


Is  church  exploring  every 
alternative  to  abortion? 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  recent  con- 
vention joins  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
in  a  cacophony  of  voices  from  organiza- 
tions that  have  decided  abortion  is  the 
solution  to  many  problems. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
its  North  Carolina  affiliate  have  endorsed 
federal  funding  of  abortion  in  other  coun- 
tries to  help  solve  the  global  warming 
problem. 

More  recently,  CARE  has  decided 
abortion  can  help  solve  the  world  hunger 
problem,  and  is  lobbying  for  federal 
funding  of  the  United  Nations  Population 
Fund  which  promotes  abortion  to  control 
world  population. 

To  this  peculiar  aggregation  of  organi- 
zations we  now  add  the  diocesan  conven- 
tion, issuing  a  clarion  call  affirming 


abortion-on-demand,  including.  .  . 

-  -State  financing  of  abortions  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  them,  even  though 
state  records  show  that  less  than  2%  of 
the  4,000+  cases  last  year  involved  incest, 
rape,  irrmemedial  defects  in  the  fetus,  or 
threat  of  life  of  the  mother. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have 
voted  for  this  as  a  low-cost  alternative  to 
the  problem  of  financing  aid-for-depend- 
ent-children. 

-Performing  abortions  on  our  minor 
daughters  without  our  knowledge  and 
consent.  This  solves  no  problems.  It  puts 
thechurch  in  the  position  of  being  an 
accessory  to  the  undermining  of  parental 
authority  and  the  destruction  of  families. 

The  resolution  did  also  affirm  the 
sacredness  of  life,  so  it  would  be  good  to 
know  the  diocesan  convention  expressed 
this  belief  in  tangible  ways.  Did  it  pro- 
vide in  the  budget  funds  to  help  women 
and  girls  in  crisis  pregnancy  situations? 
Were  funds  budgeted  for.  .  . 

-Centers  that  provide  support  services? 

-Medical  care? 

-Maternity  home/s? 

-Adoption  placement  services? 

-Training? 

Is  the  diocese  offering  any  help  and 
hope  to  those  who  want  to  resist  the 
pressures  to  abort  and  carry  their  babies 
to  term? 

Donn  M.  Tee 
Church  of  the  Holy  Family,  Chapel  Hill 
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New  director  arrives  at  center 


By  John  Justice 


"Conference  centers  are  a  dime  a  dozen 
-what  makes  them  different  is  the  people 
who  work  in  them." 

John  Koch  hopes  that  he  and  the  staff 
he  has  inherited  at  Browns  Summit  can 
make  the  diocese's  Camp  and  Confer- 
ence Center  distinctive,  attractive  and 
viable. 

Koch  (pronounced  "cook")  began 
work  as  the  center's  director  on  Aug.  27. 

"I  think,"  he  says,  "that  this  job  will 
let  me  use  everything  I've  done,  every- 
thing I've  experienced." 

What  the  Cincinnatti  native's  experi- 
ence includes  is:  four  years  as  a  manager 
with  People  Express  Airlines  in  Newark, 
N.J.;  two  years  as  a  recruiter  for  Macy's 
in  Newark;  and  a  little  more  than  a  year 
as  a  supervisor  for  American  Express  in 
Greensboro. 

Also-and  pertinently  to  his  new 
position-Koch  worked  as  a  front  desk 
manager  for  a  conference  center  called 
Hueston  Woods  Lodge.  This  came  both 
during  and  immediately  following  his 
college  education  at  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio.  He  was  graduated  from 
Miami  in  1982  with  a  B.S.  in  economics 
and  history. 

Koch  is  pleased  with  the  people  he 
will  be  working  with  at  the  Camp  and 
Conference  Center.  He  says,  "From 
what  I've  seen  here  so  far,  this  place 
pretty  much  can  run  itself." 

He's  referring  to  the  conference  cen- 
ter's staff:  Phil  Whitacre,  Betty  Brown, 
Bob  Nordbruch,  Donna  Sheppard  and 
Brenda  Purcell.  All  worked  under  pre- 
vious director  Dick  Hord,  and  Koch  is 
confident  that  their  experience  will  allow 
him  to  do  several  things: 


-Thoroughly  acclimate  himself  at  the 
center- with  its  100  acres,  47  adult  rooms 
and  10  youth  cabins-located  about  10 
minutes  north  of  Greensboro  off  NC  29. 

-Study  the  center's  history,  stated  mis- 
sion and  performance  to  date  and  make 
plans  for  the  future.  The  1990  diocesan 


budget  provided  $83,500  to  subsidize 
operations,  and  as  of  this  writing  (early 
August)  it  looks  as  if  another  $83,000  or 
so  will  be  needed  to  underwrite  opera- 
tions. 

Koch  is  optimistic  about  bringing  in 
new  business.  The  staff,  the  surrounding 


John  Koch:  "Word  of  mouth  is  the  most  important  thing. 


woods,  the  lake,  the  superb  food-all,  he 
thinks,  are  great  attractions.  He  says  that 
the  center  is  strategically  well-located 
near  Winston-Salem  and  Greensboro  and 
adds  that  Greensboro  is  short  on  meet- 
ing-sites. He  thinks  that  the  Camp  and 
Conference  Center  can  profitably  work 
up  "theme"  weeks,  can  provide  a  very 
high  standard  of  care  for  visitors  and  can 
generate  what  he  considers  is  the  most 
important  selling-tool:  "Word  of  mouth," 
he  says,  "is  the  most  important  thing. 

"People  come  here  and  they're  ready 
to  say,  'Take  care  of  me.'" 

Koch  believes  people  need  pampering. 
He  foresees  running  special  events  for 
ordained  men  and  women-"ministering 
to  those  who  minister"-and  perhaps 
similar  events  for  such  groups  as  chief 
executive  officers  of  corporations,  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  so  on. 

His  experience  with  People's  Express- 
which  was  operated  along  cooperative, 
egalitarian  lines-convinces  him  that  one 
of  the  keys  to  any  group  effort  is  to 
make  the  effort  as  a  team.  He  thinks  that 
a  conference  center  can  give  visitors  not 
only  a  space  to  meet  and  clean  and  com- 
fortable shelter  and  good  food,  but  also 
leadership  on  "community-building." 

In  the  long  run,  Koch  says,  he  hopes  to 
develop  programs  at  the  center  that  will 
be  attractive  to  visitors. 

As  interests,  the  new  center  director 
lists  wine-tasting,  travel,  Whitewater 
rafting  and  raquetball.  His  other  work  ex- 
perience includes  running  a  sheep  farm 
with  his  brother  in  Ohio  and  working  as 
a  landscaper  in  Greensboro  before  join- 
ing American  Express,  from  which  he 
resigned  to  assume  his  present  position.  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  o/The  Communi- 
cant. 


Bath  bishop  to  succeed  Runcie 


Dr.  George  Carey  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Robert  Runcie  as  the  leader  of  the 
worldwide  Anglican  Communion. 

Carey,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  is 
expected  to  be  enthroned  in  late  April  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Anglican  primates  in 
Ireland.   Runcie  will  retire  next  Jan.  31. 

Queen  Elizabeth  IPs  July  25  announce- 
ment surprised  many,  Carey's  name  not 
having  figured  in  the  pre-announcement 
speculation.  At  54,  he  is  relatively  young 


for  the  appointment,  and  he  has  been  a 
bishop  only  since  1987.  In  a  news  con- 
ference after  the  queen's  announcement, 
Carey  said  he  felt  "dazed  and  unworthy." 
But  Runcie  said  in  a  written  statement 
that  Carey  "commands  respect  among 
us  all  in  the  House  of  Bishops.  His  broad 
sympathies  have  prepared  him  for  the 
major  part  he  plays  in  our  church's  ecu- 
menical relations."    Runcie  also  called 
Carey  "particularly  qualified  to  lead  the 
church  in  a  Decade  of  Evangelism." 


Carey  is  known  as  a  good  teacher,  a  very 
powerful  preacher  and  an  effective  pastor. 

Carey  himself  says  he  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  evangelical  and  charis- 
matic sectors  of  the  church.  However,  in 
contrast  to  some  evangelicals,  Carey  is 
very  interested  in  pursuing  ecumenical 
relations  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
other  churches.  Carey  strongly  supports 
ordination  of  women  as  priests. 

The  path  taken  by  the  man  who  will 
become  the  103rd  archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury is  an  unusual  one:  Carey  was  born 
in  the  tough  East  End  of  London,  the  son 
of  a  hospital  porter.  After  dropping  out 
of  school  at  15,  he  worked  for  a  while  as 
an  office  boy  before  joining  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  After  service,  he  obtained  a 
Ph.D.  from  King's  College,  University 
of  London,  in  1971.  He  was  a  curate,  the- 
ology lecturer,  vicar  and  college  principal 
before  his  consecration  as  bishop.  Carey 
is  the  author  of  The  Church  in  the  Market 
Place,  a  book  about  the  urban  church.  • 


Around  the  diocese 


James  Efird  to  lead  October 
ECW  seminar 

Women  of  the  diocese  are  invited  to  a 
fall  seminar  comparing  the  problems 
Paul  faced  in  Corinth  with  those  con- 
fronting us  today. 

The  Episcopal  Church  Women's  fall 
seminar  will  be  led  by  James  M.  Efird, 
professor  of  Biblical  Interpretation  at 
Duke  Divinity  School. 

Efird 's  seminar-The  Church  in/versus 
the  World:  A  Study  of  I  Corinthians-will 
concentrate  on  the  church's  action  as  a 
tool  for  evangelism. 

There's  a  $40  fee-registration,  double- 
room  occupancy,  meals-for  the  Oct.  17- 
18  event.  For  information,  please 
contact  Gail  McKenzie,  3933  Swarth- 
more  Rd.,  Durham,  NC  27707. 

Recompense  Farm  to  sponsor 
"Leaving  Nazareth. . ." 

A  Nov.  11-Dec.  1  course  of  study  will 
address  the  psychological  and  religious 
meaning  of  life  and  the  way  in  which  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  speak  to  the  search  for 
the  meaning  of  individual  and  collective 
existence. 

The  restored  monastery  of  the  Avila 
Retreat  Center,  just  north  of  Durham, 
will  be  the  site  of  "Leaving  Nazareth 
and  Going  Into  the  Wilderness:  Foot- 
steps of  the  Soul  Journey." 

Recompense  Farm,  a  retreat  center 
near  Pittsboro,  is  co-sponsoring  the  Bi- 
ble study  course  as  a  means  of  moving 
into  Advent. 

The  other  co-sponsor  is  the  Education- 
al Center  of  St.  Louis,  which  developed 
the  Lifetext  that  will  be  a  key  resource 
of  the  course.  Center  director  Bill  Dols 
will  be  a  study  leader,  along  with  Cathy 
Coolidge  of  Recompense. 

Participants  will  focus  on  the  Gospel 
texts  and  will  also  work  with  the  insights 
of  Carl  Jung,  as  well  as  employing 
mythology,  art,  body  movement,  journal 
writing  and  the  keeping  of  silence.  The 
brochure  for  the  event  states: 

"What  might  it  be  to  leave  Nazareth 
on  the  uncharted  journey  leading  to 
baptism  and  unknown  encounters  in  the 
wilderness?....we  will  be  exploring  the 
path  of  Jesus  as  he  addresses  issues  of 
staying  and  leaving,  death  and  rebirth, 
temptations  of  power,  and  transforma- 
tion." 

The  total  per-person  cost  is  $235,  and 
all  the  information  is  available  from 
Cathy  Coolidge  at  919-663-3648. 

St.  Martin's  provides  angels 

St.  Martin's,  Charlotte,  is  conducting  an 
"angels"  program  whereby  individuals 
and  groups  bring  refreshments  to  weekly 
meetings  of  people  with  HIV-positive, 
the  virus  that  causes  AIDS.  The  project 
is  coordinated  by  the  congregation's 


AIDS  committee,  which  rotates  project 
duties  every  three  months. 

St.  John's  gets  huge  gift 

A  parishioner  has  given  St.  John's, 
Charlotte,  $500,000  to  endow  a  center 
for  spiritual  and  pastoral  counseling  and 


living  with  AIDS  and  those  who  minister 
with  them.  (October  is  also  HIV/AIDS 
Awareness  Month  throughout  the  U.S.) 
Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning 
is  asking  two  things  of  all  Episcopal 
congregations:  1)  That  they  set  aside 
another  Sunday  for  AIDS  prayer  if  Oct. 
14  isn't  possible.  2)  That  each  congrega- 


The  Rev.  Henry  Parsley  led  the  groundbreaking  festivities  for  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte's  19,500-square-foot,  $2.3-million  parish  hall  addition.  The  2,600-mem- 
ber  parish  hopes  construction  will  be  completed  in  time  for  Christ  Church's  50th 
anniversary  in  1993.  Groundbreaking  was  Aug  5. 


education.  The  gift-from  Elizabeth  Van 
Every  in  memory  of  her  son  Bill-will 
support  a  center  to  provide  resources  for 
living  and  spiritual  development.  The 
idea,  according  to  Rector  Bob  Haden,  is 
to  "promote  the  consciousness  of  the 
whole  person:  body,  mind,  soul  and 
spirit." 

Greensboro  houses  blessed 

On  Aug.  24,  Suffragan  Bishop  Hunt 
Williams  blessed  houses  at  1501  and 
1503  Hanner  St.  in  Greensboro.  The 
houses  are  the  third  and  fourth  built  and 
made  ready  for  occupancy  by  the 
Greensboro  Episcopal  Housing  Ministry 
(GEHM).  Director  Joe  Kyle  and  others 
working  with  GEHM  have  three  other 
houses  under  construction,  with  five 
more  slated  to  be  built  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  GEHM  is  a  ministry  which  seeks 
to  live  the  Gospel  by  helping  poor 
people  solve  the  critical  problem  of 
affordable  and  decent  housing. 

Diocesan  congregations  to 
pray  for  persons  with  AIDS 

Congregations  throughout  the  diocese 
will  be  observing  Sunday,  Oct.  14  as  the 
fifth  annual  day  of  prayer  for  persons 


tion  remember  persons  with  AIDS  every 
Sunday  during  the  Prayers  of  the  People, 
and  each  weekday  when  prayer  is 
offered  publicly. 

"I  am  convinced,"  Browning  wrote, 
"that  prayer  is  our  first  initiative  in  the 
midst  of  this  pandemic  and  our  sure 
source  of  strength  for  our  various  HIV/ 
AIDS  ministries." 

The  fourfold  purpose  of 
N.C.  Council  of  Churches 

Diocesan  ecumenical  officer  Timothy 
Kimbrough  reminds  us  that  the  diocese 
is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  that  the  council's 
current  president  is  Bishop  Robert  Estill. 

Kimbrough,  rector  of  Holy  Family, 
Chapel  Hill,  further  reminds  us  that  the 
council's  14  member  churches  get  to- 
gether for  study,  prayer  and  action 
toward  four  goals: 

1.  To  show  forth  and  celebrate  the 
unity  that  God  in  Christ  has  given  to  the 
churches. 

2.  To  seek  deeper  levels  of  that  unity. 

3.  To  work  on  particular  concerns 
where  effectiveness  is  strengthened  by 
cooperative  action. 

4.  To  witness  in  the  public  sphere  to 
God's  passion  for  justice  and  peace. 


ECW  awards  10  Lex  Mathews 
scholarships  in  past  year 

Donna  Johnston  Weaver  was  graduated 
from  North  Carolina  State  University  in 
May  with  a  B.S.  in  zoology.  She  is  one 
of  10  women  who  in  the  past  year  were 
awarded  Lex  Mathews  scholarships  for 
working  women.  The  typical  scholar- 
ship was  a  small  stipend  for  books, 
transportation,  child  care  or  tuition  for  a 
woman  trying  to  better  her  economic 
and  professional  situation.  The  10  new 
scholarships  were  made  possible  by 
donations  and  accrued  interest  from  the 
recent  ACTS  campaign  (A  Celebration 
Through  Stewardship). 

Information  on  the  scholarships  may 
be  gotten  from  Eloise  Cofer,  3203  Ruffin 
St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27607. 

Fall  convocation  meetings  will 
discuss  1991  diocesan  budget 

As  per  the  canons  of  the  diocese,  a 
round  of  convocation  meetings  will  be 
held  to  review  and  discuss  programs  and 
budgets  for  diocesan  activities.  Conven- 
tion delegates  and  alternates  are  urged 
to  be  present  at  the  fall  meetings,  and 
the  sessions  are  open  to  any  interested 
person.  Fall  convocation  meetings  are 
set  for:  Charlotte,  Nov.  1;  Raleigh,  Nov. 
5;  Rocky  Mount,  Nov.  7;  Southern 
Pines,  Nov.  8;  Durham,  Nov.  12;  Greens- 
boro, Nov.  14;  and  Winston-Salem,  Nov. 
15.  A  second  round  of  convocations 
will  be  held  in  January  just  prior  to  the 
Diocesan  Convention,  Jan.  24-26  in 
Durham. 
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Renewal  leader  coming 


Florida  lay  leader  and  trainer  Susy 
Miller  will  lead  the  fall  conference,  "Re- 
newal and  Evangelism  through  Small 
Group  Ministry." 

The  diocese's  Evangelism  and  Renew- 
al Commission  is  sponsoring  the  event  at 
the  Camp  and  Conference  Center  at 
Browns  Summit. 

All  are  invited,  both  for  the  workshop 
itself— 9  a.m. -3  p.m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  17- 
and  for  the  Friday  evening  retreat  of  the 
Evangelism  and  Renewal  Commission. 

Both  Bishop  Robert  Estill  and  Suffra- 
gan Bishop  Huntington  Williams  will 


take  part  in  the  event. 

Bishop  Rogers  Harris  of  Southwest 
Florida  took  part  in  one  of  Miller's 
sessions  and  said  "her  presentation  was 
the  finest  blend  of  process,  communica- 
tion and  substance  that  I  have  heard  in 
many  a  day." 

Miller,  from  Neptune  Beach,  has  been 
active  on  all  church  levels  since  the 
1970s,  doing  all  sorts  of  training  in  evan- 
gelism, spiritual  development,  renewal, 
church  growth  and  other  aspects  of  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  church  life. 

At  Browns  Summit,  registration  will 


begin  at  9  a.m.  Then  Miller  will  lead  the 
morning  session,  9:30  until  noon.  After 
lunch,  she  will  conclude  her  presentation 
and  participants  will  do  some  work  in 
small  groups.  The  workshop  will  end 
with  a  3  p.m.  Eucharist. 

Ken  Kroohs,  chair  of  the  Evangelism 
and  Renewal  Commission,  says  some 
scholarships  are  available  to  help  with 
the  $20  registration  fee,  which  covers 
the  workshop  and  lunch.  Persons  inter- 
ested may  write  or  call  Kroohs  at:  1700 
Queen  St.,  Winston-Salem,  NC  27103; 
919-727-2141  (O),  919-724-9707  (H). 


Susy  Miller 


News  from  diocesan  commissions 


Is  the  diocese  following  through  on  its 
1982  convention  resolution  on  alcohol 
and  drugs?  The  Commission  on  Alcohol 
and  Drugs  is  doing  a  survey  to  see  if 
parishes  are  devising  policies  on  alcohol 
consumption  and  otherwise  implement- 
ing the  resolution.  Commission  chair 
John  Shields  also  says  the  commission  is 
sponsoring  a  retreat  for  Episcopalians 
who  are  recovering  alcoholics.  For  in- 
formation call  Shields  at  919-722-7927. 


The  Stewardship  Commission  is  spon- 
soring a  Sept.  25  workshop,  "Preaching 
the  Every  Member  Canvass,"  led  by  the 
Rev.  Patricia  Wilson-Kastner.  The  work- 
shop will  be  held  10  a.m.-4  p.m.  at  the 
Camp  and  Conference  Center  in  Browns 
Summit.  For  information  call  the  Rev. 
Blair  Both  at  919-782-0731. 

Resource  people  of  the  Evangelism  and 
Renewal  Commission  stand  ready  to 


help  congregations  identify  their  minis- 
tries and  styles  and  develop  tailor-made 
programs.  All  it  takes  is  an  invitation 
from  clergy  and  vestry  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  Evangelism  Consulting  Team. 
John  White  has  all  the  information  at 
919-469-8650. 

Recently  the  Companion  Diocese  Com- 
mission made  the  final  payment  on  the 
commission's  $30,000  gift  for  a  com- 


Sixteen  diocesan  youth  were  among  the  1500  participants  at  an  Aug.  17-12  conference  in  Missoula,  Montana.  The  youth 
came  together  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  19  other  nations  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Office  of  Youth  Ministries 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Raleigh's  Kat  and  Rick  Hardy,  of  the  Youth  Commission,  were  adult  sponsors  for  the  diocesan 
youth  delegation. 


puter  facility  at  the  Anglican  Cathedral 
College  in  Belize  City,  Belize.  The  com- 
mission is  also  working  on  a  possible 
January,  1991,  adult  trip  to  Belize.  In 
July,  13  diocesan  people  made  a  youth 
trip  to  our  companion  diocese. 

On  Oct.  14,  diocesan  people  will  gather 
for  the  annual  worship  service  and  cov- 
ered dish  luncheon  at  historic  St.  John's, 
Williamsboro.  For  information,  call  the 
Rev.  Harrison  Simons  of  the  Historic  St. 
John's  Commission,  919-693-5547. 
Note:  Simons  says  St.  John's  needs  a 
non-electronic  organ;  if  you've  got  one 
you're  not  using,  Simons  asks  that  you 
call  him. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Byrum  says  his  Com- 
mission on  Liturgy  is  working  on  the 
upcoming  Acolyte  Festival  and  numer- 
ous other  parish  and  diocesan  worship 
and  music  events  to  be  held  throughout  , 
the  fall  and  winter. 

On  Sept.  6,  lay  and  ordained  Lutherans 
and  Episcopalians  were  to  gather  at  Holy 
Family,  Chapel  Hill,  to  study  "Implica- 
tions of  the  Gospel,"  the  most  recent 
document  produced  from  the  bilateral 
talks  of  the  two  denominations.  The  Rev. 
Timothy  Kimbrough,  919-942-3108,  is 
chair  of  the  Commission  on  Ecumenical 
Relations. 

The  Commission  on  the  Diaconate  and 
Bishop  Estill  have  worked  out  a  plan  so 
that  the  bishop  will  be  accompanied  on 
his  upcoming  parish  visitations  by  a  voca- 
tional deacon.  For  example,  on  Sept.  23, 
Bishop  Estill  and  Deacon  Meta  Ellington 
(assigned  to  St.  Timothy's,  Raleigh)  will 
visit  St.  Mark's  and  St.  Timothy's,  Wil- 
son, and  St.  Mary's,  Speed.  The  idea  is 
to  give  communicants  achance  to  learn 
more  about  the  diocese's  vocational 
deacon  program.  • 
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To  paint  or  not  to  paint 


By  Jay  Hobbs 


It  all  started  innocently  enough-as  it 
always  does. 

It  was  a  number  of  years  ago.  We  had 
just  moved  to  the  cottonfield  country  of 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  just  east  of  Green- 
ville, eight  miles  from  the  river.   I  was 
the  new  vicar  of  two  struggling  little 
missions. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  "little." 
Miss  Ruth  Morrison,  our  oldest  parish- 
ioner, was  well  into  her  80s.  Yet  she  did 
not  need  her  glasses  to  read  the  hymn 
board  from  the  back  pew  (to  which  she 
had  long  ago  laid  claim).  A  cozy  chapel? 
No,  it  was  just  plain  small.  And  it  was 
the  "big"  chapel.  The  small  one-21  miles 
down  Highway  61 -was  even  "cozier." 

As  all  new  clergy  discover,  every 
parish  has  The  Issue  which  the  clergy- 
person  is  expected  to  solve.   The  Issue 
never  has  anything  to  do  with  the  saving 
of  souls  or  proclaiming  the  Word. 
Throughout  church  history,  people  have 
fought  mostly  over  words  and  places  not 
having  much  to  do  with  real  faith. 

In  that  quiet,  sleepy,  dusty  little  Mis- 
sissippi mission,  The  Issue  was. .  .white 
paint. 

That's  right,  white  paint. 

The  women  of  the  church-the  most 
powerful  force  God  had  ever  called 
together  on  the  fact  of  the  earth-had 
decided  the  inside  of  the  church  needed 
to  be  painted  white.  The  decision  had 
been  made  before  I  arrived  (of  course). 
The  church,  some  25  years  old,  was 
made  of  red  brick  and  had  beautiful 
stained-glass  windows  designed  by  local 
artists.  To  the  women,  the  inside  of  the 
church  was  just  plain  ugly.  The  church 
must  be  painted  white,  and  that  was  that. 


The  women  were  of  one  heart  and  mind 
on  the  matter  and  that  fact  in  itself 
should  have  warned  me. 

Well,  it  wasn't  up  to  me  to  decide.  In 
the  Episcopal  Church-fortunately  or 
unfortunately-such  matters  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  vestry.  Vestries  are  made 
up  mostly  of  influential  congregation 
members.  Vestries  are  historically  con- 
servative and  usually  obtuse.  When 
asked  to  design  a  horse,  a  vestry  will 
work  long  and  hard  and  produce  some- 


room  drama. 

"Paint  Now!"  was  the  women's 
rallying  cry,  and  they  had  gathered  great 
support.  The  opposition  leader  was  trea- 
surer Ralph  Jennings.  He  pointed  out 
that  we  didn't  have  the  money  to  paint. 
We  didn't  even  have  enough  money  to 
paint  it  ourselves  and  even  if  we  did 
paint  it  ourselves,  it  would  look  tacky 
like  the  old  Johnson  garage. 

The  debate  rolled  for  two  hours. 
Speakers  stood  and  spoke  eloquently  and 


thing  resembling  a  camel. 

To  paint  or  not  to  paint  was  the 
question  before  that  Mississippi  vestry. 
'T'would  be  a  far,  far  nobler  thing  to 
miss  that  meeting,  but  there  was  no  way 
out  for  anyone.  The  date  was  set:  the 
first  Monday  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  parlor. 

Monday  evening  arrived  and  by  7:15 
the  parlor  was  overflowing.  Even  the 
local  newspaper  editor  was  on  hand  to 
glean  choice  material  for  his  pages.  The 
meeting  began  with  a  prayer  about  how 
we  are  all  God's  children  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  family  and  friends,  etc.  Then 
we  launched  into  a  scene  that  would 
rival"Inherit  the  Wind"  for  high  court- 


passionately  for  or  against  The  Issue. 
One  man-a  true  Anglican-spoke  strongly 
for  both  sides.  Then  it  was  time  to  vote. 

Our  custom  was  that  each  vestry 
member  would  stand  to  cast  her  or  his 
vote.  The  vote  began.  One  stood  for, 
then  the  next  stood  against.  Another  for, 
another  against.  A  mild  ripple  moved 
through  the  assembled  host  when  Old 
John  McPhearson  voted  for  painting.  It 
was  the  first  time  anyone  could  remem- 
ber John  voting  for  anything,  ever.  His 
cousin  Robert  stood  and  said  that  he  had 
begun  by  being  in  favor  of  painting,  but 
since  his  cousin  was  "fer  it"  and  they 
never  agreed  about  anything,  he,  Robert, 


would  abstain. 

The  final  tally:  six  in  favor  of  paint- 
ing, five  opposed,  one  abstention.   Paint, 
then,  we  would.  The  meeting  broke  up 
quickly  and  in  silence. 

I  was  left  feeling  less  than  comfort- 
able. It  was  hard  to  construe  a  6-5  vote 
as  an  overwhelming  mandate.  Yes,  we 
had  agreed  we  would  paint  the  church  on 
the  coming  Saturday.  But  who  would 
show  up?  And  how  many? 

When  that  Saturday  morning  arrived,  I 
donned  my  painting  clothes  and  headed 
for  the  church.  I  arrived  to  find  that  one 
other  person  had  beat  me  to  it.  Standing 
in  the  door-paint  brush  and  ladder  in 
hand-was  Ralph  Jennings,  leader  of  the 
opposition.  The  leader  of  the  opposition, 
yes-but  loyal  and  faithful  to  something 
greater  than  himself  and  his  own  opin- 
ion. Then,  as  the  morning  went  on,  the 
entire  church  joined  us-because  Ralph 
had  been  busy  on  the  telephone. 

It  was  one  of  the  finest  lessons  I've 
ever  been  taught.  No  words  were  needed; 
actions  always  speak  more  clearly. 


We  are  losing  the  sense  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a  part  of  the  group  in  this 
country. 

Thwarted,  too  many  of  us  take  our  bat 
and  ball  and  go  home  or  sit  in  the  corner 
and  figuratively  hold  our  breath. 

In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Declaration  of  Independence,'. .  .we  mu- 
tually pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor."  Ralph 
Jennings  not  only  understood  these 
words,  he  applied  them  to  his  daily  life. 
It  is  time  we  all  follow  his  example.  • 

The  Rev.  Jay  Hobbs  is  rector  of  Good 
Shepherd,  Asheboro. 


Samson  loves  Delilah 


By  Debby  Selinsky 


(Duke  University  News  Service)- 
There's  no  question  that  the  biblical  hero 
Samson,  brought  down  in  the  end  by  the 
crafty  Delilah,  was  quite  the  ladies'  man. 
But  since  most  scholars  agree  that  the 
Samson  story  contains  more  legend  than 
historical  fact,  the  recently  discovered 
love  letter  fragment  bearing  his  name 
probably  wasn't  written  by  the  strong 
and  hairy  Israelite. 

A  Duke  University  Divinity  School 
professor  speculates  that  the  three-line, 
nine-word  fragment  of  a  letter  was  writ- 


ten perhaps  centuries  later  by  someone 
reflecting  on  erotica  and  thinking  that 
the  legendary  Samson,  famous  for  lines 
like  "I'll  plow  your  garden,"  might 
have  written  such  a  letter. 

The  letter's  unknown  authorship  doesn't 
lessen  the  significance  of  the  discovery, 
according  to  professor  James  L.  Cren- 
shaw, an  expert  on  the  Bible's  Wisdom 
literature,  including  the  ancient  erotica  it 
contains.  He  believes  that  the  fragment 
being  studied  by  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  re- 
searchers could  point  to  knowledge  of  an 
art  form  previously  unknown  to  scholars. 

"There  is  no  evidence  in  any  literature 
in  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  world  that  I 


know  of  that  indicates  people  wrote  love 
letters  to  each  other.  Poems,  riddles  and 
other  kinds  of  erotica  were  prevalent,  but 
we  don't  find  love  letters-especially  not 
in  1100  B.C.E.  (Before  the  Christian 
Era),  the  time  in  which  Samson's  story 
was  set,"  said  Crenshaw. 

In  an  interview,  Crenshaw  described 
the  tale  of  Samson,  which  appears  in  the 
Old  Testament  Book  of  Judges,  as  a  "so- 
ciological study"  of  an  issue  that  greatly 
concerned  the  Israelites  of  the  day-the 
question  of  what  kind  of  woman  made 
an  appropriate  wife. 

"In  my  judgment-and,  to  my  knowl- 
See  next  page 
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Vestments  for  South  Africa 


By  Katerina  K.  Whitley 

Strengthen  and  affirm  the  partnership  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  within  the  Angli- 
can Communion  in  proclaiming  and 
serving  God's  Kingdom  throughout  the 
world." 

These  words  of  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  Browning's  Mission  Imperative 
3  brought  15  women  from  a  church  in 
North  Carolina  in  close  contact  with  An- 
glicans in  a  remote  part  of  South  Africa. 
In  doing  so,  the  words  and  the  deeds 
gave  new  meaning  to  the  word  "com- 
munion." 

The  fact  that  I  was  used  to  bring  them 
together  leaves  me  trembling  with  that 
mystery  I  call  "God's  hand  in  my  life." 

In  the  late  spring  of  1989, 1  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  Province  of 
Southern  Africa  with  Presiding  Bishop 
Browning.  Since  then  I  have  felt  a  deep 
affection  and  admiration  for  the  remark- 
able Anglicans  of  South  Africa,  both 
blacks  and  whites.  I  remember  thinking, 
"After  being  in  the  presence  of  Desmond 
Tutu,  everyone  else  will  come  as  an  anti- 
climax." 

But  it  wasn't  so.  Heroism  of  the  spirit 
comes  in  many  forms-in  the  small,  wiry 
frame  of  a  black  archbishop  who  exudes 
wit,  joy  and  deep  spirituality;  and  in  the 
tall,  athletic  form  of  a  white  bishop 
whose  courage  and  persistence  in  fighting 
evil  have  become  legendary  for  those 
who  know  him:  David  Russell.  And  that 
is  where  this  connection  begins. 


In  Durban,  South  Africa,  where  the 
provincial  synod  was  taking  place,  there 
were  many  clerics.  But  David  Russell 
stood  out  because  of  his  eloquence  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  spoke  the  diffi- 
cult Xhosa  language  with  its  astounding 
clicking  sounds. 

I  wanted  to  know  more  about  this 
bishop  who  spoke  so  passionately  in 
defense  of  women's  ordination.  It  so 
happened  that  one  of  his  admirers  was 
sitting  near  me.  Brian  Sellers-Petersen 
is  a  young  man  who  directs  the  Center 
for  South  Africa  Ministry  at  All  Saints, 
Pasadena.  He  told  me  about  David 
Russell's  protests  against  apartheid-how 


Rockingham  churchwomen  show  handiwork. 


he  sat  and  fasted  on  the  steps  of  his  ca- 
thedral, how  he  lived  for  days  on  the 
rations  the  government  allowed  poor 
black  widows  and  wrote  open  letters  to 
the  governmental  authorities  describing 
the  feeling  of  hunger  and  what  it  does  to 
human  will;  how  he  lay  before  tanks  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  going  after  his 

people I  was  deeply  moved.  In  a  later 

conversation  Brian  told  me,  "His  wife  is 
just  as  remarkable.  She  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  former  nun  with  a  tremen- 
dous ministry  to  farmworkers." 


When  I  returned  home,  I  missed  South 
Africa  and  the  people  I  hadlearned  to 
love.  I  tried  to  keep  in  touch  by  talking 
to  Brian  on  the  telephone.  And,  at  my  re- 
quest, he  sent  me  all  the  clippings  he  had 
saved  on  David  and  Dorothea  Russell. 
From  these  I  learned  that  David  Russell 
had  been  Stephen  Biko's  priest.  Also,  I 
found  among  the  clippings  more  infor- 
mation about  Dorothea's  mission  to 
farmworkers  in  the  Southwell  Mission, 
which  has  been  open  since  1849. 

(Editor 's  Note:  Stephen  Biko  is  the 
black  man  whose  resistance  to  apartheid 
-and  death  in  a  South  African  jail-were 


chronicled  in  the  movie  "Cry  Freedom.  ") 

David  Russell  is  Bishop  of  Graham- 
stown,  which  includes  ones  of  those 
"homelands"-that  terrible  joke  of  the 
apartheid  system.  The  system  created 
these  "homelands"-in  reality,  remote 
reservations-so  that  the  blacks  would 
have  to  live  far  from  the  gleaming  cities 
of  the  whites.  The  direct  result  was  that 
many  black  workers  migrated  to  the 
cities  and  suffered  long,  cruel  separa- 
tions from  their  families.  I  read  letters 
in  which  farmworkers'  children  wrote  of 
their  longing  for  school,  which  they 
could  not  attend  because  they  "had  to 
tend  the  beasts  for  master." 

I  also  discovered  among  the  clippings 
and  letters  measurements  for  10  cas- 
socks. Dorothea  had  been  trying  for  a 
long  time  to  locate  cassocks  for  the  dea- 
cons of  the  Southwell  Mission,  and  she 
had  taken  their  measurements  with  that 
hope  in  mind. 

She  wrote  about  "the  pathetic  proces- 
sion of  deacons  in  faded,  patched  and 
hopelessly  shapeless  cassocks"  and  of 
their  "carrying  on  the  liturgy  and  church 
services,  nevertheless,  in  great  loyalty 
and  devotedness."  I  thought  then,  "What 
a  marvelous  project  for  the  Episcopal 


Church  Women,"  and  I  filed  the  thought 
away. 

About  that  time  I  got  a  call  at  the 
Presiding  Bishop  Fund  for  World  Relief's 
office.  The  call  was  from  North  Carolina. 
Frances  Cox-Taylor,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  Rockingham,  said,  "Katerina, 
we  are  studying  the  mission  imperatives 
and  we  have  come  to  number  3.  We 
want  to  have  some  hands-on,  grassroots 
experience  with  other  Anglicans.   Can 
you  give  us  any  ideas?" 

"Is  there  anyone  in  your  group  who 
can  sew?"  I  asked. 

And  the  thread  that  had  first  started  its 
journey  in  South  Africa  when  I  met 
Bishop  Russell,  stretched  to  New  York, 
and  then  down  to  Rockingham,  and  un- 
erringly threaded  its  way  into  the  needle 
of  a  first-class  seamstress,  Elizabeth 
Moore,  also  of  Messiah,  and  14  other 
women  who  took  the  mission  impera- 
tives seriously. 

They  accepted  the  challenge.  They 
bought  the  material.  They  wrote 
Dorothea  Russell  and  said  they  would 
make  two  of  the  cassocks.  Delighted, 
Dorothea  wrote  back  and  sent  photo- 
graphs of  four  deacons.  This  inspired 
the  Episcopal  Church  Women  inRock- 
ingham  to  reply,  "We  considered  the 
situation  and  decided  to  make  and  send 
four  cassocks." 

And  they  did. 

Now  the  beautiful  creations  of  a  North 
Carolina  seamstress  are  on  their  way  to 
South  Africa.  Dorothea  Russell  wrote  of 
the  anticipation:  "By  way  of  explanation 
I  tell  the  farmworkers  that  America  is 
very  very  far  away;  and  they  are  full  of 
understanding  and  patience." 

And  Frances  Cox-Taylor  adds:  "We 
had  such  a  wonderful  time  doing  this,  we 
pray  that  women  in  other  ECW  groups 
will  offer  to  make  the  remaining  six 
cassocks." 

For  information,  details  and  measure- 
ments, please  write  to: 

Frances  Cox-Taylor 

Rt.  4,  Box  307 

Rockingham,  NC  28379  • 

Katerina  K.  Whitley,  writer  and  editor, 
commutes  from  Williamston  to  New  York 
City,  where  she  works  for  the  Presiding 
Bishop 's  Fund  for  World  Relief 


edge,  no  one  else  has  suggested  this-the 
story  of  Samson  serves  to  answer  that 
question.  We  see  that  Samson  tries  to 
have  relationships  with  three  'foreign' 
women  and  is  unsuccessful,"  Crenshaw 
said. 

The  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
tells  of  Samson's  involvement  with  three 
different  women-a  beautiful  Philistine 
woman,  a  harlot  with  whom  he  had  a 


brief  affair,  and  Delilah,  whose  name 
means    "dallying." 

According  to  Crenshaw,  who  taught  at 
Vanderbilt  University  before  coming  to 
Duke  in  1987,  the  stories  illustrate  that 
emphases  on  great  beauty  and  raw  sex 
don't  make  for  lasting  relationships. 
Even  when  Samson  fell  in  love  with 
Delilah,  his  love  went  unrequited  and  the 
relationship  ended  when  she  deceived 


him  and  robbed  him  of  the  hair  that  gave 
him  his  great  strengths. 

Crenshaw,  who  is  working  on  a  book 
on  ancient  riddles  (it  includes  a  particu- 
larly vulgar  riddle  tossed  out  at  a  wed- 
ding by  Samson),  admitted  he'd  enjoy 
knowing  more  about  the  newly  discov- 
ered "love  letter." 

A  formal  announcement  on  the  frag- 
ment hasn't  yet  been  made,  and  although 


he  has  made  calls  to  colleagues  involved 
in  research  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
Crenshaw  hasn't  learned  exactly  what 
the  three  lines  of  the  letter,  described  as 
"very  erotic,"  say.  • 

Debby  Selinsky  is  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Duke  University  News  Bureau,  from 
whose  news  release  this  article  is  ex- 
cerpted. 
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Not  black,  but  he'll  do 


By  Carol  Oppel 


When  Gary  Gloster's  name  came  up  as 
a  candidate  for  the  vicar's  job  of  a  most- 
ly black  inner-city  mission,  one  parish 
member  said: 

"Well,  if  he  can't  be  black,  he'll  do." 

So  far,  Gloster  apparently  has  done 
just  fine. 

Ask  senior  warden  Ernie  Houpe,  49,  a 
self-employed  carpet  cleaner. 

"Gary  has  an  ability  to  transcend  the 
racial  identity  that  may  label  a  person. 
He's  a  person.  Once  you  get  to  know  a 
person,  you  start  to  identify  with  them 
not  as  a  black  or  white  person,  but  as  a 
person. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gary  Gloster  is  now  in 
his  19th  month  as  vicar  of  Christ  the 
King,  a  mission  congregation  in  Opti- 
mist Park,  a  low-income  neighborhood 
in  Charlotte.   He  says  he  feels  "very 
warmly,  very  lovingly"  accepted  by  his 
flock  of  23  communicants  and  57 
baptized  persons. 

Comments  like  Ernie  Houpe 's  energize 
the  54-year-old  vicar  for  a  ministry  far 
different  from  his  previous  post  as  associ- 
ate rector  of  Christ  Church,  Charlotte,  a 
wealthy,  mostly  white  parish  whose  2,150 
-plus  communicants  make  it  the  largest 
Episcopal  parish  in  North  Carolina. 

Gloster  recalls  a  Sunday  service  at  the 
Chapel  of  Christ  the  King:  "The  man 
started  out  on  the  back  pew.  He  began 
uttering  disclaimers  and  profanities,  like 
'It's  lies,  damn  lies,  it  ain't  true!'  During 
the  sermon,  he  started  down  the  aisle 
and  bumped  quietly  off  the  ends  of 
pews,  then  slumped  in  the  front  row.  At 
the  invitation  to  confession,  he  came 
forward  and  knelt  beside  me  and  he  sort 
of  fell  onto  the  floor.   It  was  obvious  he 
was  drunk,  but  at  the  same  time  he  came 
forward.   My  interpretation  was  that  he 
was  there  because  he  needed  to  be,  and 
he  was  helping  us  see  that  God's  altar  is 


for  everybody  and  that  there's  room  for 
everyone  and  enough  for  everyone." 


Outside  his  office,  Gloster  can  see 
neat  houses  built  by  Habitat  for  Human- 
ity. Nearby  too  are  unpainted  bungalows 
with  missing  screens  and  yards  littered 
with  abandoned  cars.  Inside,  his  office  is 
cluttered  with  a  large  bag  of  peat  moss,  a 
posthole  digger,  a  shovel  and  two  rubber 
tire  swings  with  shiny  new  chains. 

Gloster  holds  the  weekday  school  for 
pre-schoolers  and  conductsan  after- 
school  program  for  students  through 
sixth  grade.  He  matches  children  and 
adults  in  Partners  in  Education.  The 
children  call  him  "Mr.  Gary,"  "Mr.  G," 
or,  after  a  clown  character  he  portrays, 
'Eggplant." 

"He  teaches  us  right  from  wrong," 
says  Tamika  Moorehead,  13.   "He  told 
me  that  sometimes  it's  all  right  to  be  in 
the  group  with  the  nerds  instead  of  with 
the  cool  people.  He  told  me,  'You  can 


have  a  job  in  Washington,  the  presi- 
dency." 

Acolyte  Angie  Smith,  11,  says,  "Mr. 
Gary's  like  a  father  sometimes  because 
he  gives  everybody  answers.  I  asked  him 
one  day,  'What  did  the  Lord  put  us  on 
the  earth  to  do?'  He  told  me  the  Lord  put 
us  down  on  the  earth  so  that  we  could 
worship  and  believe  in  his  life  and  at  the 
end  of  the  life  that  God  would  come 
down  and  take  all  his  people  up  into  hea- 
ven and  they  would  have  a  big  party." 

Gloster  coordinates  the  chapel's  com- 
munity outreach  arm,  the  Christ  the  King 
Center,  founded  in  1968.  The  chapel 
and  the  center  are  combined  under  the 
name  Christ  the  King.  Gloster  shares  a 
team  ministry  with  Habitat  for  Human- 
ity, the  St.  Francis  Jobs  Program,  the 
Food  Bank,  a  parish  nurse  and  the  Opti- 
mist Park  Neighborhood  Organization. 


On  a  Sunday  morning,  Gloster  is 
taping  a  poster  to  a  door  as  the  10  a.m. 


The  Rev.  Gary  Gloster  at  Christ  the  King  Center. 


Eucharist  is  about  to  crank  up.   "We 
don't  always  start  on  time,"  he  says. 
Children  laugh  in  the  Sunday  School 
room,  and  Judy  Gloster,  52,  Gary's  wife 
of  32  years,  arranges  chairs  in  a  circle 
for  her  class. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  back  at  camp,"  Judy 
says.  "I'd  envisioned  that  at  this  point  in 
our  lives  we'd  have  raised  our  three 
children,  gotten  them  out  of  college,  and 
Gary  would  be  in  a  comfortable  setting 
like  you  see  clergy  do.  I  know  deep 
down  it's  the  right  thing  for  him  and  for 
us  to  do." 

At  10:10,  the  service  begins.  Midway 
through  the  collect,  the  chapel's  back 
door  bursts  open  and  15  young  children 
and  teens  from  a  late-arriving  church 
van  grab  bulletins  and  race  to  seats. 
Some  sit  alone,  while  others  grab  space 
beside  Judy  Gloster  and  Janet  Reece,  51, 
a  Christ  Church  member  and  volunteer 
Sunday  School  teacher  at  the  chapel. 

Reece  says,  "Our  daughter  Karen  was 
killed  at  age  22  in  a  traffic  accident  at 
Christmas  time  three  years  ago.  I  called 
Gary  first.  He  was  the  strength  that  got 
us  through.  I've  wanted  to  do  something 
for  Gary.  You  don't  just  give  Gary  mon- 
ey...  I  wanted  to  tell  him  thank  you 
somehow." 

To  end  the  service,  Gloster  motions  to 
a  young  boy  to  comeforward  and  put  out 
the  candles. 

Acolyte  Mimi  Moorehead,  10,  says, 
'You  put  on  this  black  and  white  suit  and 
you  take  the  candles  or  the  cross  and 
walk  up  to  the  front  and  stand  there  and 
wait  until  Mr.  Gary  says  to  move.  Then 
Mr.  Gary  will  call  you  up  and  he'll  tell 
you  to  pick  up  the  bread  and  wine.  It's 
grape  juice  and  water.  Mr.  Gary  taught 
me  how  to  say  all  the  words  he  says  in 
the  church.  You  want  me  to  say  it?"  • 

Carol  V.  Oppel  is  a  freelance  writer 
and  communicant  of  Christ  Church, 
Charlotte. 


"There's  a  roach  on  baby  Jesus" 


What  was  it  like  to  leave  Christ 
Church? 

I  was  intentionally  looking  for  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  ministry.  It's  very  challeng- 
ing. No  judgment  implied  in  that  at  all. 


Have 
was 


e  you  ever  felt  that  coming  here 
a  mistake? 


Not  at  all.  If  anything,  I'm  becoming 
fanatical  about  trying  to  bridge  gaps  be- 


tween groups  I  feel  are  falsely  separated 
. . .  I'm  becoming  energized  about  trying 
to  bring  about  systemic  changes  to  alle- 
viate some  of  the  suffering  that  comes 
from  poverty  and  separation. 

That's  pretty  big  for  me-the  separa- 
tion between  people  who  live  in  one  part 
of  town  from  people  who  live  in  another 
part  of  town.  They  have  false  assump- 
tions about  each  other,  discount  each 
other,  give  each  other  more  credit  than 
they  should,  cut  themselves  off  from 


people  who  have  some  beautiful  things 
to  offer. 

How  is  a  day  here  different  from  one 
at  Christ  Church? 

One  thing  I  had  at  Christ  Church  was  a 
large  cushion  around  me  to  protect  me 
from  a  lot.  In  small  congregations,  when 
you  walk  into  your  church  and  the  kitch- 
en sink  is  stopped  up,  that's  part  of  a 
day.  I  enjoy  earthy  things  like  plumber's 


helpers  and  the  story  about  our  Christ- 
mas pageant. 

Your  pageant? 

They  were  3,  4  and  5-year-olds.  We  had 
three  Afro-American  shepherds,  one 
Cambodian-American  shepherd  and  a 
host  of  Afro-American  angels.  Joseph 
was  the  oldest  and  tallest  Caucasian  boy. 
One  of  the  angels  named  Evelyn  was 
Mary.  The  baby  Jesus  was  a  black  Cab- 


THE      COMMUNICANT 


'A  common  life  blood  that  beats  within  us." 


bage  Patch  doll  wrapped  in  a  yellow 
comforter.  We  started  the  pageant,  and 
one  of  the  little  angels  leaned  over  and 
said  in  a  loud  voice,  "There's  a  roach  on 
baby  Jesus." 

And  the  word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.  He  really  did. 

If  we  don't  know  that,  if  we're  always 
insulated  by  systems  and  secretaries  and 
janitors  and  all  those  who  keep  us  from 
the  real  nitty-gritty  of  life,  we  forget  that. 

You  work  in  a  very  different  environ- 
ment from  where  you  live  in  southeast 
Charlotte.  How  do  you  reconcile  your 
two  worlds? 

I've  become  more  sensitized  to  the  dif- 
ferences that  exist  between  parts  of  the 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  I've  been  able 
to  feel  fairly  good  about  myself  since  I 


was  a  little  boy.  I  think  I'm  probably  like 
Duke  Ellington,  who  was  asked  when 
did  his  music  start  being  good.  He  said: 
"My  music's  always  been  good.  My  feet 
didn't  touch  the  ground  until  I  was  seven 
years  old,  I  was  loved  so  much." 

The  color  of  my  skin  is  white.  I  will 
never  be  able  to  change  that.  I  don't 
think  the  people  down  here  want  me  to 
do  that  any  more  than  my  next-door 
neighbor,  who  is  black,  wants  me  to. 

What  they  want  and  what  I  want  is  for 
all  of  us  to  respond  to  each  other  as  hu- 
man beings  who  have  needs  and  joys  and 
a  common  life  blood  that  beats  within  us. 

What  do  you  do  here  to  deal  with  low 
self-esteem  and  racism? 

For  me,  what  takes  place  on  Sunday 
morning  is  an  opportunity  to  rehearse  the 


fact  that  I'm  a  broken,  incomplete  human 
being  who  is  loved  by  God.  With  that, 
I'm  energized  to  go  back  and  act  out  the 
projects  and  programs  that  put  the  flesh 
and  bones  on  the  love  that  God  has  for 
all  of  his  children. 

Are  you  a  role  model? 

I  hope  so.  The  task  of  any  Christian-and 
particularly  the  ordained-is  to  communi- 
cate the  love  of  God.  You  can  only  sow 
seeds  and  hope  that  what  you've  said 
will  be  taken  with  the  help  of  the  Spirit 
and  translated  into  the  Good  News  for 
that  person-whether  they  be  big  or  little, 
black  or  white,  old  or  young.  So  my 
communicating  is  as  wrought  with  diffi- 
culty here  as  it  was  at  Christ  Church. 

How  do  you  measure  success  for 
yourself? 

That's  a  tough  one.  A  clue  about  effec- 
tiveness, and  that  I  guess  is  success,  has 
to  do  with  energy.  When  I  feel  I'm 
making  contact,  that  I'm  really  commu- 
nicating, then  I'm  energized.  That  can 
come  through  a  conversation  with  one 
person  at  the  jail  or  at  the  hospital  or 
with  a  child  in  the  hallway  outside  my 
office. 

What,  as  St.  Paul  puts  it,  is  your  mea- 
sure of  grace? 

So  few  people  believe  they  have  that 
grace,  that  gift  to  give.  That's  one  of  the 
powerful  things  of  the  Gospel:  to  free 
people  to  know  they  have  something  to 
give,  to  know  they  are  a  unique,  pre- 
cious, loved  person,  the  likes  of  which 
has  never  been  before  or  ever  will  be 
again,  who  can  offer  that  to  the  next  per- 
son they  meet.  I  can  say,  hey,  it's  like 
the  Little  Jack  Horner  syndrome.  It's 
OK  sometimes  to  pull  out  a  plumb  and 
say,  "My  what  a  good  boy  am  I!" 

Is  that  your  gift? 

I  think  maybe  that's-that  sounds  like  an 
awfully  arrogant  thing  to  say-but  I  think 
there's  some  truth  there. 

When  you've  gone  back  to  Christ 
Church,  have  you  felt  anger  that  the 
break-even  point  some  of  your  mem- 
bers fight  all  their  lives  to  get  to,  is 
just  daily  living  for  so  many? 

No,  I  haven't,  for  two  reasons.  One, 
there  is  a  generosity  there  [at  Christ 
Church]  that's  very  real  and  is  born  out 
of  a  deep  commitment  to  the  work  of  our 
Lord.  The  other  is,  I  have  a  real  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  all  people,  but  also  that 
we're  all  sinners,  and  they're  not  any 
worse  sinners  than  the  people  are  down 


here.  They're  sinners  down  here  just 
like  they  are  out  there.  That's  a  kind  of 
divine  equalizer. 

What  stays  with  you  about  your  work 
when  you  go  home  at  night? 

The  press  of  the  children  who  are  here 
all  the  time-that  I  would  say  is  some- 
thing that's  always  ever-present  with  me. 
The  little  kids  in  the  morning  and  the 
older  kids  in  the  afternoon. 

Who  do  you  worry  most  about  here? 

The  kids.  The  people  who've  not  expe- 
rienced yet  the  full  brunt  of  racism  and 
poverty. 

Who  has  especially  inspired  you  here? 

Ernie  Houpe  [senior  warden],  with  his 
wife  Chris,  is  a  natural  for  a  place  like 
this.  He  has  a  built-in  desire  to  help  the 
kids.  I've  really  marveled  at  his  persis- 
tence and  his  zeal  and  been  buoyed  up 
by  him. 

Another  is  an  older  woman.  She's 
retarded.   She's  ever-present,  in  church 
every  Sunday,  at  Thursday-night  Bible 
class.  She  has  this  infectious  laugh  and 
is  always  into  kidding.  One  night  she 
and  I  were  the  only  two  here  for  Bible 
study.  Now,  she  can't  read.  We  started 
Bible  study,  and  I  thought,  this  is  kind  of 
silly  to  go  on  just  like  everything  was 
normal.   So  I  said  to  her,  let's  look  at  a 
word  in  this  passage.  So  we  picked  out 
the  word  God.  She  proceeded  to  write 
God  after  I'd  written  it.  Then  1  said,  OK, 
we're  going  to  see  if  you  can  do  it  with- 
out any  help.  And  so  she  did.  [Gloster 
picked  up  from  his  desk  a  yellow  legal- 
pad  page  with  "God"  written  on  it.] 

She  illustrates  to  me  the  truth  of  grace, 
because  she's  not  going  to  dazzle  you 
with  her  brilliance  or  with  her  wealth. 
She's  got  a  beautiful  smile.  She's  there 
to  receive  the  communion,  then  goes  out 
into  the  world  and  does  her  thing. 

Is  this  work,  is  this  where  you  want 
to  be? 

Oh  yes,  I'm  without  question  right  now 
where  I  want  to  be.  And  that's  not  to  be 
blind  or  totally  oblivious  to  all  the  ups 
and  downs  and  ins  and  outs  and  prob- 
lems. The  brokenness  of  the  world  is  till 
very  real,  if  not  realer. . .  I'm  very  happy. 

How  many  people  come  in  and  out 
of  here  that  are  not  communicants? 

Oh  golly,  lots.  It's  really  a  servant  church. 

And  you  are  a  servant  priest? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  • 
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Deposition 

Attracted  and  held  by  what  is  not 


By  Bill  Coolidge 


Was  it  the  musty  smell  of  the  basement- 
i.e.,  the  undercroft  by  the  rectory-and 
the  hidden  rooms  I  explored  as  a  Webelo? 

Was  it  that  heavy  cross  that  I  carried- 
my  arm  perpendicular-but  mostly  the 
sitting  and  watching  the  people  of  God- 
all  well-dressed,  yet  like  shot  ducks       / 
plummeting  to  their  knees? 

Was  it  the  sweat  on  the  priest's  face  as 
he  preached  with  passion-his  words  not 
memorable,  just  the  sweat,  his  girth  and 
the  scotch  he  consumed  with  vigor  and 
light  heart  at  the  traditional  party  early 
on  Christmas  morning? 

Or  was  it  the  solitude  I  felt  as  a  teen- 
ager, unable  to  talk  about  that  which 
burdened-no,  that  which  had  broken-my 
heart-the  quietness  of  the  icons-the 
stained-glass  windows  watching  me-I 
waiting,  in  the  absence  of  comfort,  for  a 
blessing  in  the  old  church? 

Maybe  it  was  the  casa  ecclesilia  that  I 
belonged  to  with  Catalina  in  Bolivia.  We 
prayed,  ate,  worked,  celebrated  the  Eu- 
charist late  on  Saturday  night,  or  in  the 
early  Sabbath  morn  when  we  journeyed 
out  into  the  camps-to  a  place  on  the 
Altiplano-no  trees,  no  greenery-but  sud- 
denly: an  adobe-brick  church  three  or 
four  stories  high. . .  and  candle  light. . . 
Jesus'  resurrection  proclaimed  in  the 
midst  of  poverty  and  death. . .  .  And  I 
began  to  pray  in  Spanish,  Dio.s  Mia. 

Probably  it  was  on  the  way  to  Colquiri 
-high  up  the  mountainside-to  a  tin  mine 
to  visit  Jaime,  a  friend-lonely,  troubled- 
and  on  the  way  up  in  the  collectivo  full 
of  hens,  dogs,  goats,  campesinos. . .  tears 


The  Rev.  Bill  Coolidge 


started  flowing  down  my  face. 

And  a  year  later  I  enrolled  in  semi- 
nary-in  the  midst  of  the  Watts,  Detroit 
and  Washington  riots-not  to  be  a  priest 
but  an  urban  worker  with  the  poor. 

I'll  never  forget  that  first  day  at  this 
chapel  on  the  grounds  of  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  priest  said,  "Let 
us  pray."  And  I,  with  all  the  relief  of 
finally  coming  home,  knelt. . .  and  the 
entire  assembly  of  classmates  and  pro- 
fessors stood.  I  was  handed,  with  some 
gentleness,  a  green  book. 

By  birth,  I'm  an  Anglican.  By  nature, 
I'm  a  person  who  loves  rituals  and  sym- 
bols, especially  non-verbal  ones  that 
appeal  to  all  my  senses.  I  wish  I  had 
grown  up  with  incense  and  saints'  days 
and  vestments  and  chanting. . . 

The  icons-chanting  and  candles  of 
the  Orthodox  churches  speak  to  me  of 
both  the  otherness  and  the  intimacy  of 
God.  Words. . .  words. . .  As  a  priest  I'm 
a  wordsmith,  yet  the  Anglican  Church, 
though  her  prose  is  inviting  and  deepen- 
ing, attracts  me  and  keeps  me  through 
what  is  not  said,  not  spoken. . .  Cathy  on 
the  front  row,  Molly  in  the  nursery, 
Angie  in  the  balcony. 

The  water  sprinkled  by  Jim  and  Keith 
on  Robin  and  Molly. . .  the  pastoring  of 
Peter  and  Tom  when  the  oldest  died. . . 
the  continuing  love  and  embraces  of  the 
Anglican  communities  that  continue  to 
hold  me,  me  a  vulnerable  priest  still 
experiencing  the  grace  of  God.  • 

The  Rev.  Bill  Coolidge  is  rector  of  St. 
Bartholomew 's,  Pittsboro,  and  with  his 
wife  Catherine  directs  Recompense 
Farm,  a  retreat  center. 


1000  readers  to  be  surveyed 


By  John  Justice 


Tins  tall,  we  will  be  asking  1000  of  you 
what  you  think  of  The  Communicant. 

We  hope  to  get  at  least  400  responses 
from  the  randomly  selected  recipients. 
If  we  do.  we'll  have  some  valid  informa- 
tion about  what's  good  and  what's  not  so 
good  about  your  diocesan  paper. 

By  "we."  I'm  referring  to:  the  Com- 
munications Commission  of  the  diocese, 
chaired  by  Judy  Lane  of  St.  John's, 
Charlotte:  MarketVision  Research,  a 
Cincinnati  polling  firm;  and  myself  as 
editor  of  The  Communicant.  (Rebecca 
Christian  is  doing  yeowoman's  work  as 
liaison  between  the  commission  and  the 
polling  firm.  She's  a  communicant  of 
Nativity.  Raleigh.) 


It's  high  time  we  got  some  "hard" 
information  about  readers.  Church 
affairs  are  generally  driven  by  opinion, 
but  comes  a  time  when  some  data  is 
needed.  Of  course  data  won't  save  us, 
but  it  may  help  us  stay  afloat  until  the 
arrival  of  grace. 

I've  edited  The  Communicant  since 
1984.  Before  that,  Christopher  Walters- 
Bugbee  transformed  the  old  North  Caro- 
lina Churchman  from  a  decent  newslet- 
ter into  The  Communicant,  one  of  the 
nation's  most-honored  diocesan  newspa- 
pers. (He  was  editor  from  1979-1984.) 

During  these  1 1  years,  no  one  has  ever 
done  a  professional  survey  of  what 
readers  think  about  The  Communicant. 
It's  going  to  be  extremely  helpful  for  me 
to  compare  my  impressions  with  survey 
data  on  how  many  of  you  read  the  paper 


when  you  get  it,  what  parts  you  read, 
what  you  find  appealing,  what  you  find 
appalling. 

Another  reason  why  this  survey  is 
timely  is  that  we  need  to  do  the  best  we 
can  with  the  resources  we  have.  Year  by 
year,  the  screws  are  tightening  on  the 
diocesan  budget,  and  I  don't  foresee  any 
increases  in  our  staff  and  operating 
budget.  The  Communicant  is  produced 
by  three  people:  Julie  Sezer,  a  secretary 
who  works  both  with  me  and  with  Jim 
Lewis,  our  Christian  Social  Ministries 
director;  Mary  Sox,  designer  and  art 
director;  and  me. 

This  staff  structure  has  remained  the 
same  for  over  a  decade.  With  it,  we've 
been  able  to  produce  a  newspaper  of 
certain  accomplishments.  Our  design, 
writing,  editing,  and  photography  con- 


sistently win  national  awards  from  the 
Episcopal  Communicators  and  the 
Associated  Church  Press  (ACP),  the  two 
professional  groups  to  which  we  belong. 
We've  been  named  best  paper  in  the 
nation  by  both  groups  more  than  once. 
In  the  most  recent  awards,  the  ACP 
honored  us  in  six  categories,  including 
honorable  mention  as  best  paper. 

So,  technically,  The  Communicant's  a 
quality  publication. 

Does  that  make  us  a  good  diocesan 
paper? 

Not  necessarily. 

Playboy,  Vogue  and  Rolling  Stone 
have  snappy  designs  and  high  editorial 
standards,  but  none  would  really  do  as  a 
diocesan  paper. 

So  the  thing  I'm  most  interested  in 
learning  from  the  survey  is  your  views 


THE       COMMUNICANT 


Some  good  words  about  the  church 


By  John  Justice 


The  Communicant  is  mailed  free  to 
19,600  addresses,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
of  members  of  the  125  congregations  in 
the  39  counties  of  the  diocese,  which  has 
a  total  of  about  40,000  members. 

Our  stated  mission  is  "To  further  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina."   Believe  me,  that's  a 
load. 

We  try.  We  do  the  best  we  can  to 
cover  the  essential  diocesan  events:  Dio- 
cesan Convention,  Episcopal  Church 
Women  convention,  election  of  bishops 
and  major  changes  in  diocesan  leader- 
ship (as  for  example,  our  hello  to  John 
Koch  in  this  issue).  Each  issue  carries  an 
essay  by  our  bishops.  We  lend  our  hand 
to  special  projects  such  as  the  recent 
ACTS  capital  funds  campaign.  We  have 
made  these  pages  available  for  special 
supplements  on  such  areas  as  hunger, 
AIDS  and  youth.  I  do  my  best  to  find 
and  commission  stimulating  writing,  as 
for  example  in  our  series  of  first-person 
faith  statements,  "Depositions,"  such  as 
Bill  Coolidge's  on  page  8  of  this  issue.  I 
try  to  do  these  things  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  good  humor. 

We  try,  but  we're  brutally  restricted 
by  money  and  time  as  to  what  and  how 
much  The  Communicant  can  cover.  At 
best  we  can  produce  nine  issues  a  year, 
each  issue  averaging  12  pages.  Thus,  a 
potential  total  of  98  pages  for  a  year's 
worth  of  diocesan  life  (plus  national 
and  Anglican  Communion  news).  I 
feel  a  constant  frustration  at  not  being 
able  to  produce  more  and  larger  Com- 
municants. However,  a  paucity  of  re- 
sources is  simply  a  fact  of  our  working 
life  here. 

So,  because  we  are  limited-by  our 
infrequency  of  appearance,  by  the  paltry 
number  of  pages  we  can  produce,  by  my 
own  shortcomings  as  editor-I  want  to 
present  some  other  church  publications 
you  might  consider  getting.  Each  has 
something  to  say  to  different  kinds  of 
readers;  each  is  worth  a  look.  Please 
consider  the  following  as  sources  of 
good  words  of  various  ilks. 


The  Living  Church:  Now  more  than  100 
years  old,  this  is  the  only  national 
weekly  magazine  serving  the  Episcopal 
Church.   Staid,  comforting,  heavy  on 
church  teachings  and  tradition.   Blends 
news  articles  with  devotional  essays,  ed- 
itorials, book  reviews.  Very  lively  letters 
section  in  which  people  thrash  out  every- 
thing from  Bishop  Spong  to  inclusive 
language  to  ecology  concerns.  Subscrip- 
tions are  $34.95  for  52  issues.  Address: 
The  Living  Church,  815  E.  Juneau  Ave., 
Dept  A,  Milwaukee,  WI  53202. 


iMimtPESS 


Clergy  and  sexual  abuse 

Lindsay  Hardin 

A  survivor's  journey 

Mary  Meader 


aking 
ilence 


the  myths  perpetuated  by  national,  eco- 
nomic, sexist  and  racist  vested  interests." 
Sampling  of  a  recent  issue:  Terror  in 
Guatamala,  woman  disrupts  President 
Bush's  speech,  sexually  abused  children 
speak  out,  lawyer  defies  grand  jury  and 
goes  to  jail.  Very  high  standards  of  writ- 
ing and  design-77/e  Witness  has  won  41 
prizes  in  13  years  from  the  Associated 
Church  Press  and  the  Episcopal  Commu- 
nicators. Prophecy  or  ideology?-You  be 
the  judge.   Published  monthly  except 
July/August.  Subscriptions  are  $20  a 
year  from:  The  Witness,  Subscription 
Department,  P.O.  Box  359,  Ambler,  PA 
19002. 


The  Witness:  A  rip-snorter.   "A  maga- 
zine for  those  who  have  broken  through 


Episcopal  Life:   Bills  itself  as  "the  in- 
dependently-edited, officially  sponsored" 
publication  of  the  national  Episcopal 
Church.  Circulation  of  210,000.  A  tab- 
loid newspaper  with  typically  28  or  32 
pages.  The  best  single  source  of  news  of 
the  national  church  and  the  Anglican 
Communion.  Contains  news,  features, 
presiding  bishop's  message,  diocesan 
newsbriefs,  in-depth  treatment  of  soci- 
etal issues,  etc.  This  successor  to  The 
Episcopalian  has  the  virtues  of  variety, 
range  of  news  coverage  and  inclusive- 
ness.  Subscriptions  are  $6  yr.  (or  $  1 1  for 
two  years)  from:  Episcopal  Life,  Suite 
1200,  1200  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19107. 


Books  &  Religion 


Books  &  Religion:  Plant  your  thinking 
cap  firmly  on  your  noggin  and  get  ready 
for  a  heady  ride.  A  brilliantly  edited 
look  at  books  having  to  do  with  religion. 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  Reynolds  Price,  C.S. 
Lewis,  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  essays  on 
Christology  in  conflict,  poetry  and  belief, 
the  Catholic  heritage  were  just  a  few 
people  and  topics  from  a  recent  issue. 
Editor  Christopher  Walters-Bugbee 
(former  editor  of  The  Communicant) 
agrees  with  playwright  David  Mamet 
that  the  current  critical  establishment  is 
wedded  to  "the  modern  New  York  here- 
sy of  denying  the  life  of  the  soul."  Thus 
Walters-Bugbee  sends  Books  &  Religion 
to  some  15,000  readers  interested  in  a 
broad  range  of  religious  thought  and 
scholarship.  B&R  makes  demands  of  its 
readers-the  faint-hearted  may  quail  at, 
for  example,  a  compendium  review  of 
six  Messiah  novels.  But  for  those  seek- 
ing highly  personal  and  opinionated, 
intelligent,  well-written  essays  on  things 
religious,  this  publication  is  perfect. 
Plus  each  issue  is  chock-full  of  terrific 
cartoons.  Appears  quarterly,  subscrip- 
tions available  at  $24  from  Books  & 
Religion,  P.O.  Box  3000,  Dept.  LL, 
Denville,  NJ  07834.  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 


on  whether  this  publication  is  right  for 
this  diocese.  The  survey  will  yield  pre- 
cious information  that  will  help  us  do 
better  work  with  the  resources  we  have; 
that's  why  the  survey  is  important,  and 
that's  why  I  hope  you'll  take  a  few  mi- 
nutes and  let  us  know  what  you  think. 


"Asked  at  the  Church  Door,"  our  regular 


question/answer  series  on  liturgy,  is  get- 
ting a  nice  response.  We  primed  the 
pump  with  a  few  questions,  and  now 
we're  beginning  to  get  some  from  readers. 
One  other  diocese  and  a  parish  in  Mas- 
sachusetts have  asked  (and  gotten)  our 
permission  to  reprint  this  series.  Credit 
for  the  liturgical  wisdom  of  Church  Door 
goes  to  the  Rev.  David  Sweeney,  rector 
of  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Rockingham, 


and  vicar  of  All  Saints',  Hamlet.  David 
is  a  member  of  the  diocese's  Commission 
on  Liturgy,  chaired  by  the  Rev.  Phil 
Byrum,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Albe- 
marle. 

Also,  you  may  have  noticed  we've 
begun  running  a  page  of  news  briefs  on 
the  work  of  diocesan  commissions.  So 
long  as  commission  chairs  keep  sending 
us  paragraphs  on  what's  new  and  exciting 


with  their  groups,  we're  pleased  to  give 
you  these  periodic  bulletins  showing  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  work  done  by 
the  hundreds  of  commission  volunteers. 

We're  further  pleased  to  have,  on 
page  11,  the  first  column  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Huntington  Williams,  Jr.,  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  • 

John  Justice  is  editor  of  The  Communi- 
cant. 
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Asked  at  the  church  door 


Why  can't  we  pick  our  worship? 


It  is  encouraging  to  receive  responses  to 
our  column.  Sometimes,  in  replying  to 
your  responses,  we  may  get  more  detail- 
ed than  in  the  original  question/answer. 
But  if  we  are  to  worship  with  our  whole 
body,  mind  and  spirit,  we  need  to  give 
attention  to  matters  we  do  not  ordinarily 
consider. 

The  Communicant's  April  1990  column 
. . .  contains  the  statement:  "Finally/ 
although  we  hate  to  be  legalistic,  sing- 
ing 'Old  100'  (sic)  during  the  offertory 
would  be  against  the  church's  rubrics." 
I  believe  that  statement  is  an  error. 
[The  questioner  goes  on  to  say  that 
while  some  liturgical  scholars  have 
their  own  bias  against  the  singing  of 
the  doxology,  the  rubrics  do  not,  in 
fact,  forbid  its  use.] 

The  Rev.  Henry  Presler,  Monroe 

We  may  have  overstated  our  point  in  our 
effort  to  be  brief.  Any  hymn  of  praise  to 
God  can  rightly  be  called  a  doxology, 
and  each  Eucharistic  prayer  concludes 
with  its  own  doxology.  But  when  Epis- 
copalians say  "the  doxology,"  we  usual- 
ly mean  some  musical  setting  of: 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 
Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below; 
Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host; 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Regarding  the  point  of  the  service  under 
discussion,  the  rubrics  actually  say  this: 


"During  the  Offertory,  a  hymn,  psalm,  or 
anthem  may  be  sung."  Byrun  Stuhlman, 
writing  in  Prayer  Book  Rubrics  Expand- 
ed (Church  Hymnal  Corporation,  1987), 
notes  that  the  offertory  is  authorized 
for  the  practical  use  of  "covering"  the 
distribution  of  alms  and  preparation  of 
the  altar.   He  also  points  out  that  "the 
rubrics  make  no  provision  for  either  a 
presentation  hymn  or  a  presentation  sen- 
tence." The  singing  of  "The"  doxology 
is  generally  after  another  piece  of  music 
and  comes  at  the  times  the  gifts  are  pre- 
sented. This  is  what  we  meant  in  the  pre- 
vious column  when  we  said  it  was 
against  the  rubrics.  (Readers  zealous  to 
learn  more  on  this  may  read  Mr.  Stuhl- 
man's  full  discussion,  beginning  on  page 
126  of  his  work.) 

Some  people  have  interpreted  the 
above-cited  rubric  to  allow  the  singing 
of  more  than  one  piece  of  music,  in- 
cluding the  doxology  (frequently  to  the 
tune  of  "Old  100th").  This  is  a  fairly 
broad  interpretation,  and  this  column 
chose  the  narrower,  more  clear-cut  inter- 
pretation suggested  by  Mr.  Stuhlman. 

In  the  church,  we  walk  a  tightrope 
between  too  many  legalisms  and  not 
enough.  This  question  combines  concern 
for  tradition  and  high  emotion;  perhaps 
the  spirit  of  the  law  should  prevail  over 
concern  for  its  letter.  In  the  end,  each 
congregation  must  make  its  own  decision 
on  this  question. 

Why  don't  we  get  to  vote  about  our 
worship  here?  We  don't  all  approve  of 


the  new  Prayer  Book,  but  at  least  we 
could  live  with  it  if  we  did  Rite  I  more 
often. 

The  liturgical  buck  stops  with  the  priest. 
Church  canons,  i.e.,  laws,  vest  the  rector 
or  vicar  with  sole  authority  to  decide 
questions  of  the  worship  life  of  a  con- 
gregation. However,  most  clergy  choose 
not  to  exercise  an  iron  hand.  Most  dele- 
gate decisions  about  worship  to  musi- 
cians or  worship  committees  or  others. 
Some  seek  consultation  from  others,  but 
make  the  final  decisions  for  themselves. 
If  you  have  some  suggestions  regard- 
ing liturgy,  present  them  to  your  priest. 
If  your  congregation  has  a  worship 
committee,  offer  to  help  with  its  work. 
Remember,  though,  that  your  opinion, 
while  important,  is  only  one  of  many. 
The  priest  must  balance  and  weigh  many 
perspectives  in  making  decisions  on 
worship  services. 

Concerning  the  question  in  the  May/ 
June  issue  about  the  mode  of  address 
for  women  clergy,  I  have  a  suggestion. 
The  word  is  "domna,"  from  the  Latin 
Domina,  for  "lady"  or  "mistress."    It 
is  the  feminine  of  dom,  which  is  used 
for  a  priest-monk  of  certain  orders. 

Bruce  Alan  Wilson,  Charlotte 

Names  are  important.  Ancient  people 
believed  that  to  know  someone's  name 
was  to  have  power  over  him  or  her. 
Trivial  though  the  question  of  title  may 


appear  on  the  surface,  there  are  impor- 
tant elements  in  these  questions. 

Mr.  Wilson  makes  an  interesting  sug- 
gestion. And  he  notes  that  forms  of  ad- 
dress are  matters  of  custom,  not  law.  We 
have  heard  the  suggestion  of  "Mother," 
both  as  an  equal  opportunity  parental 
title  and-similar  to  Mr.  Wilson's  rea- 
soning-as  a  transfer  from  the  custom  in 
some  religious  communities. 

Many  male  clergy  resist  being  called 
"Father,"  because,  as  one  told  me,  "We 
all  have  but  two  fathers:  biological  and 
our  Father  in  heaven."  Such  priests 
prefer  "Mr."  or  their  Christian  name. 
Similarly,  many  female  clergy  resist 
being  called  anything  other  than  their 
Christian  name,  or  "Ms."  or  "Mrs.," 
or. . .  but  you  get  the  idea. 

We  didn't  mean  to  be  curt  in  saying,  „ 
'Why  not  ask  her?"  One  does  well  to  ask 
the  priest  her  choice.  Still,  maybe  we 
were  dodging  the  question  of  how  to  ad- 
dress a  woman  priest  if  she's  not  here  to 
ask?  Mr.  Wilson's  suggestion  makes  an 
intriguing  suggestion  with  "domna."  • 


We  regret... 

The  artwork  accompanying  our  last 
Asked  at  the  Church  Door"  should  have 
been  credited  to  artist  Phillipa  Goodwin 
and  the  book  from  which  it  was  taken: 
John  Wall's  A  New  Dictionary  for 
Episcopalians,  published  by  Winston 
Press. 


Stitchers  for  Jesus  in  Raleigh 


Sixty  women,  9  years,  4  million  stitches, 
25,000  square  inches  of  gorgeous  nee- 
dlepoint for  seat  cushions,  kneelers  and 
prayer  markers. 

After  all  this,  the  "Stitchers  for  Jesus" 
at  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  deserved  a 
break.  So  this  summer  they  laid  down 
their  needles  and  caught  their  breath. 

Project  supervisor  Alice  Haywood  said 
the  stitchers  began  by  thinking  it'd  take 
about  three  years  to  do  this  project.  As  it 
turned  out,  she  and  designer  Berta  Allen 
Russ  Summerell-who  designed  each 
piece-and  their  fellow  needlepointers 
went  to  the  downstairs  vestry  room  for 
nearly  a  decade. 

The  project  workers  took  care  to  make 
sure  that  each  of  the  63  pieces  is  based 
on  some  detail  of  the  church  and  Upjohn 
-designed.  1  c>th  century  structure  in  back 
of  the  state  Capital  in  downtown  Raleigh. 

Rector  B.  Daniel  Sapp-himself  an 
accomplished  painter-lauded  the  "incred- 


ible" time,  talent  and  energy  the  women 
put  into  the  project.  Sapp  envisioned  two 
benefits  from  the  effort.  One,  the  church 
worship  world  benefit  from  the  new, 
custom-designed  pieces  that  replaced  the 
old,  fading  red-velvet-covered  ones.  And 
two,  the  stitchers  themselves  would  en- 
joy working  themselves. 

Haywood  said  the  group  began  call- 
ing themselves  "Stitchers  for  Jesus" 
after  a  visit  to  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Washington  and  noticing  the  cathedral's 


brochure  which  mentioned  "Stitching 
for  God."  Two  trips  to  Washington,  one 
to  Richmond,  a  jaunt  to  the  North 
Carolina  Zoo,  and  many,  many  lunches 
did  in  fact  lead  to  group  identity  and 
fellowship. 

The  designer,  Berta  Summerell,  is  a 
life  member  of  the  American  Needle- 
point Guild  and  does  freelance  drafts- 
man work  for  residential  design.  She  is  a 
member  of  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh. 

The  man  who  did  the  upholstering  is 


Leon  Kutner,  a  polish  native  who  learn- 
ed upholstery  in  Auschwitz  and  other 
Nazi  Concentration  camps  an  credits 
his  work  as  helping  save  his  life  there. 
Kutner 's  work  includes  extensive  pro- 
jects for  Colonial  Williamsburg  and  also 
work  for  the  Washington  National 
Cathedral. 

The  Stitchers  for  Jesus'  breather  may 
be  short.  Sapp  has  some  more  projects 
for  them  when  they  get  back  together 
this  month.  • 
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THE      COMMUNICANT 


Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

Two  attempts  to  explain  the  human  sit- 
uation came  across  in  my  summer  read- 
ing. One  was  a  quote  from  Thomas  L. 
Friedman  in  his  From  Beirut  to  Jerusa- 
lem. In  it,  he  explains  what  is  happening 
in  Beirut  by  recalling  the  story  Woody 
Allen  tells  at  the  end  of  the  movie 
"Annie  Hall."  A  man  goes  to  his  doctor 
and  says,  "Doctor,  doctor,  I  have  a  ter- 
rible problem.  My  brother  thinks  he's  a 
chicken."   The  doctor  says,  "That's 
crazy.  Your  brother's  not  a  chicken.  Just 
tell  him  that."  And  the  man  says,  "I 
can't,  I  need  the  eggs." 

The  other  was  The  New  York  Times ' 
article  on  B.F.  Skinner,  who  died  of 
leukemia  in  August.  He  has  advocated 
motivation  by  positive  and  negative  rein- 
forcements, somewhat  after  the  model  of 
the  Russian  Ivan  Pavlov.  Skinner  thinks 
that  even  spontaneous  action  is  a  re- 
sponse to  rewards  and  punishment.  "Peo- 
ple do  not  shape  the  world,"  he  has  said, 
"the  world  shapes  them."   Skinner  once 
used  a  box  for  an  experiment  in  which 


pigeons  pressed  buttons  to  receive  food 
in  return  for  doing  what  the  experiment- 
er wanted  them  to  do.  He  taught  them  to 
play  Ping-Pong. 
Skinner  was  asked  how  he  wanted  to 


be  remembered.   "Somebody  asked  my 
daughter  recently  what  she  remembered 
most  about  me,"  he  said.   "It  was  very 
strange.  She  said  I  used  to  come  and  put 
her  to  bed  and  talk  with  her,  and  I'd  take 
her  hand  and  there'd  be  tears  in  my  eyes. 
I'd  hate  to  have  people  say  he's  the  man 
who  taught  pigeons  to  play  Ping-Pong." 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  tells  us, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  are  we 
by  nature?": 

"We  are  part  of  God's  creation,  made 
in  the  image  of  God."  And  it  goes  on  to 
say  that  this  "...means  that  we  are  free 
to  make  choices;  to  love,  to  create,  to 
reason,  and  to  live  in  harmony  with 
creation  and  with  God." 

This  is  a  great  deal  more  than  thinking 
we  are  chickens  or  pre-conditioned  pi- 
geons. It  is  a  lot  closer  to  Skinner's  tear- 
in-the-eye,  and  a  lot  nearer  the  image 
one  would  have  for  the  Middle  East  and 
for  the  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews, 
each  claiming  to  be  God's  people,  but 
each  at  one  another's  throats.  Again,  as 
the  Prayer  Book  tells  us,  "From  the 
beginning,  human  beings  have  misused 


their  freedom  and  made  wrong  choices." 
And,  "...we  rebel  against  God,  and  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  God." 

Where  then  is  there  any  hope?  The 
hopefulness  in  the  human  situation 
comes  in  five  little  words  packed  with 
meaning.   "Our  help  is  in  God."   It  is 
when  we  understand  that,  and  participate 
in  that  by  living  up  to  our  baptismal 
covenant  that  we  come  to  the  realization 
that,  "Our  assurance  as  Christians  is  that 
nothing,  not  even  death,  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." 

With  autumn  upon  us.  budget  hear- 
ings, cranking  up  of  Sunday  Schools, 
additional  services,  meetings  and  all  the 
rest,  I  hope  my  summer  reading  will 
help.  Indeed,  I  hope  in  the  months  ahead 
those  five  words  will  help,  and  I  hope 
you  will  think  of  them,  too.  Surely,  "Our 
help  is  in  God." 

Faithfully  yours, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Suffragan  Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends  in  Christ, 

I  am  writing  this  in  the  middle  of  July. 
It  is  a  moment  of  calm  in  the  midst  of 
the  strange  period  of  transition  that  began 
for  me  last  January  when  the  Diocesan 
Convention  elected  me  to  this  new  min- 
istry. At  this  point,  I  see  no  end  to  the 
transition.  I  have  so  much  to  learn.  But 
I  welcome  this  moment  of  calm,  which 
comes  a  few  days  before  I  leave  for 
three  weeks  of  vacation.  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think  through  what  has  been 
happening  with  me.  That  is  good  for 
me.    It  also  gives  me  a  story  to  share 
with  you. 

Jan.  26  through  April  28  were  my 
three  months  as  a  suffragan  bishop-elect. 
During  that  time,  I  was  still  living  in 
Charlotte  as  rector  of  St.  Peter's.  This 
was  a  period  of  cherishing  people  and 
activities  that  had  so  long  been  familiar, 
while  gradually  getting  ready  to  leave 
those  same  people  and  activities  and  our 
home  of  26  years.  Getting  ready  for  the 
consecration,  and  dropping  in  on  a  few 
diocesan  meetings  were  balanced  by 
losing  my  assistant,  Brooks  Graebner, 
now  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  Hillsbor- 
ough, and  getting  ready  for  a  full  Holy 
Week  and  my  last  sermon  on  Easter  Day. 
It  was  a  time  of  saying  goodbyes  and  be- 
ginning to  say  hello  to  many  who  would 
be  new  in  my  life  and  ministry,  a  time  of 
gratitude  for  the  health  that  the  parish 
was  demonstrating  and  of  uncertainty 


about  what  I  was  to  encounter  as  an 
assistant  on  a  staff  once  again.  It  was  a 
time  when  I  encountered  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  patience  of  all  who  knew 
what  Mary  and  I  were  going  through  as 
we  looked  ahead  to  the  Big  Day  at  Duke 
Chapel  in  Durham. 

April  29  through  the  end  of  June  were 
two  months  of  suddenly  discovering  that 
I  was  acting  as  a  bishop  in  strange  new 
clothes  and  not  just  contemplating  what 
it  would  be  like.  Parish  visitations  began 
immediately  with  at  least  two  congrega- 
tions each  Sunday,  with  the  big  new  dio- 
cesan automobile  now  more  a  comfort 
than  an  embarrassing  luxury.  I  began 
to  understand  that  I  was  called  to  be  a 
symbol  as  well  as  a  means  of  others 
making  an  important  commitment  of 
their  lives,  my  shiny  Episcopal  ring  an 
object  of  veneration  as  well  as  a  signet 
for  the  seals  on  the  certificates  of  those  I 
was  ordaining. 

It  was  a  time  of  being  stretched  be- 
tween Raleigh,  where  I  was  living,  initial- 
ly in  a  motel  near  the  Diocesan  House, 
and  Charlotte,  where  Mary  remained  at 
our  house  and  at  her  consultant's  job, 
each  of  us  doing  needful  things  to  pre- 
pare for  moving-day  at  the  end  of  May 
to  our  newly  purchased  house  in  Raleigh. 
Our  romantic  rendezvous  for  Sunday 
visitations  also  included  trips  to  the  ABC 
store  for  boxes  to  pack  books  in,  and 
scheduling  visits  from  contractors  who 
were  finishing  up  Mary's  office  in  our 


Suffragan  Bishop  Williams  after  election  in  Charlotte  in  January. 


new  house.  During  June,  the  house  slow- 
ly took  shape  as  our  new  home,  with  our 
own  things  unpacked,  and  with  its  con- 
venience for  our  needs  experienced  and 
no  longer  just  hoped-for. 

July  began  with  the  first  of  the  summer 
Sundays  when  I  had  no  special  place  to 
go.  Mary  and  I  were  free  to  explore  and 
to  go  to  local  churches  and  sit  together 
in  a  pew.  The  period  of  calm  begins  and 
is  a  time  for  taking  stock,  knowing  that 


at  the  end  of  August  I'll  be  back  with 
congregations  on  Sundays,  and  visiting 
with  others  to  fulfill  those  promises  of 
doing  this  and  that  which  I'd  so  rashly 
made  before  and  shortly  after  I  became 
the  bishop  that  I  am  becoming. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 
Hunt  Williams 


SEPTEMBER     1990 
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"A  permanent  presence  for  peace" 


By  E.  T.  Malone  Jr. 


Returning  from  a  controversial  peace 
mission  to  Iraq,  diocesan  Christian  Social 
Ministries  director  Jim  Lewis  told  re- 
porters at  a  news  conference  October  29 
at  Diocesan  House  that  American  peace 
organizations  plan  to  establish  a  "per- 
manent peace  presence"  in  that  country 
and  to  step  up  efforts  to  obtain  food, 
milk,  and  medicines  for  Iraqi  women 
and  children. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  joined 
at  the  news  conference  by  Sister  Evelyn 
Mattern,  a  Wake  County  Catholic  nun 
who  was  part  of  the  21 -member  delega- 
tion, returned  from  the  12-day  trip  on 
October  27. 

Organized  at  the  national  level  by  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  it  had 
earlier  been  announced  that  those  who 
made  the  trip  would  offer  themselves  as 
substitutes  for  American  hostages  held  as 
"human  shields"  near  Iraqi  military  and 
industrial  sites.  According  to  Lewis,  this 
strategy  was  changed  to  give  the  dele- 
gates latitude  to  act  as  more  mobile  "am- 
bassadors of  good  will." 

While  in  Iraq,  Lewis  and  Mattern 
stated,  everywhere  they  went  they  con- 
demned both  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
the  American  presence  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
"We  condemned  the  taking  of  hostages 
and  asked  to  minister  to  their  spiritual 
needs.  We  were  able  to  do  that,  and  two 
of  our  delegation  remained  in  Iraq  in 
hope  of  bringing  home  some  of  the  sick 
Americans  being  detained  there,"  Lewis 
said. 

The  group  talked  with  refugees  from 
Kuwait  waiting  to  return  from  camps  in 
Jordan  to  their  homes  in  Bangladesh,  Sri 
Lanka,  and  other  Asian  countries.  "We 
carried  1,000  pounds  of  medicine  to  the 
refugees  and  to  the  children  of  Iraq,  and 
-most  importantly-we  were  able  to 
work  out  an  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Iraq  that  we  will  send  a  monthly 
delegation  of  peacemakers  carrying  med- 
icine and  milk  products  to  Iraqi  children, 
who  are  being  deprived  of  these  necessi- 
ties by  the  embargo.  We  will  also  work 
in  this  country  to  end  the  embargo  on 
these  goods  so  that  Iraqi  children  will  not 
be  held  hostage  to  adult  crimes,"  he  said. 

The  group  met,  on  the  way  to  Iraq, 
with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Jordan  and 
other  Jordanian  leaders  concerning  the 
refugee  situation.  In  Iraq,  they  were  able 
to  meet  with  the  second  highest  govern- 
ment official,  First  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter Ramadan.  They  also  met  with  church 


leaders,  hospital  personnel,  university 
students,  farmers,  and  ordinary  people 
on  the  street.  "We  saw,  of  course,  to 
some  extent  what  the  government  wanted 
us  to  see,"  admitted  Sister  Mattern.  "But 
it  was  clear  to  anyone  that  there  is  great 
fear  there  of  war.  The  eight-year  war 
with  Iran  is  a  fresh  and  painful  memory, 
in  which  Iraqi  cities  were  frequently  hit 
by  enemy  missiles  and  bombs.  There  are 
no  basements  in  their  houses,  no  major 
evacuation  centers.  There  is  no  place  to 
hide  when  the  bombs  fall." 

Lewis  recalled  talking  with  a  young 
man,  a  student,  who  was  near  the  mili- 
tary draft  age.  "He  feared  entering  the 
army.  Tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  we 
talked,"  he  said. 

Responding  to  a  reporter's  question, 
Sister  Mattern  commented  on  the  results 
of  the  trip.  "What  did  we  get  out  of  it? 


We  were  not  there  to  get  something. 
What  we're  about  is  peacemaking.  We've 
got  two  people  up  there  on  top-George 
Bush  and  Saddam  Hussein-shouting  at 
each  other.  We  didn't  go  over  there  to 
negotiate  or  make  any  deals,  we  went  to 
talk  peace." 

"The  little  people,  the  common  people 
on  both  sides  who  will  have  to  fight  and 
die,  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,"  added 
Lewis.  "What  kind  of  say  have  our  own 
people  had,  even  the  Congress?"  he 
asked.   "We've  sent  300,000  combat 
troops  to  Saudi  Arabia  nevertheless.  We 
are  frustrated  with  our  system  of  govern- 
ment that  allows  this  to  happen." 

Asked  what  proof  they  had  that  medi- 
cines intended  for  women  and  children 
would  not  be  diverted  to  the  army,  Sister 


Mattern  said  that  the  medical  supplies 
taken  by  the  group  were  delivered  to  the 
Red  Crescent  organization,  the  Islamic 
equivalent  of  the  Red  Cross.   "We  met 
with  the  Minister  of  Health  for  reassur- 
ance. He  gave  us  his  word.  Iraq  has  a 
dictatorial  government,  but  it  is  commit- 
ted to  free  medical  treatment  and  edu- 
cation for  its  people." 

"Giving  one's  word  is  sacred  to  Mos- 
lems," Lewis  noted.   He  also  questioned 
the  accuracy  of  new  reports  of  Iraqi 
atrocities  in  Kuwait.  Sister  Mattern  said 
that  they  talked  with  one  Western  news 
photographer  who  told  them  he  thought 
the  Iraqis  are  "a  bad  people."  "What 
kind  of  unbiased  pictures  will  you  get 
from  a  person  with  that  opinion?"  she 
asked. 

Lewis  said  that  they  spent  time  with 
American  hostages  in  Iraq.  "I  brought 
back  messages  for  wives.  We  heard  their 
anger,  their  fears-but  everyone  involved 
is  really  a  hostage  to  the  situation." 

What  sort  of  reaction  has  the  United 
States  government  had  to  the  peace  mis- 
sion? "We  had  a  lot  of  legal  counsel 
before  we  went.  People  at  the  American 
embassy  treated  us  well.  Jordanians  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  United  States  is 
not  providing  enough  money  for  Jordan," 
Lewis  said.  A  national  effort  is  now  being 
mounted  to  raise  money  to  purchase  more 
medical  supplies  and  milk  products  for 
future  trips.  In  general,  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  is  maintaining  contact  with 
the  United  Nations  committee  supervising 
the  embargo  of  Iraq,  Lewis  said,  although 
he  did  not  speak  specifically  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  group  would  violate 
the  embargo  if  it  felt  such  an  action  were 
necessary. 

The  delegation  included  clergy,  college 
professors,  Vietnam  veterans,  and  ordi- 
nary citizens,  including  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Moslems,  in  its  "Crossing  The  Line" 
Campaign.   Episcopal  Presiding  Bishop 
Edmond  L.  Browning  and  North  Caro- 
lina Bishop  Robert  W.  Estill  have  both 
given  their  blessings  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lewis's  participation  in  the  peace  effort. 

The  mission  has  not  been  without  lo- 
cal opposition  or  criticism.  The  day  af'Ct 
it  was  reported  in  state  newspapers,  one 
middle-aged  Raleigh  Episcopal  woman 
declared,  "I  just  don't  approve  of  Jim 
Lewis  going  to  Iraq.  I  hope  it's  not  being 
paid  for  with  my  money,  but  I'm  afraid  it 
is."  [Bishop  Estill  has  pointed  out  that 
private  funds  were  used  to  finance  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lewis's  travel  expenses.] 

Anticipating  such  criticisms,  Lewis, 
in  an  October  18  editorial  essay  in  the 


Raleigh  News  and  Observer  noted  that 
"There  will  be  some  critics  who  think  we 
are  the  1990  equivalent  of  Jane  Fonda 
and  company  who  went  to  North  Viet- 
nam in  the  midst  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
That  analogy  fails  to  connect.  We  are 
not  at  war  with  Iraq.  Our  visit  is  intend- 
ed to  prevent  such  a  war."  Hostile  letter 
writers  subsequently  condemned  the 
initiative  as  "sanctimonious"  and  lack- 
ing substance  or  true  understanding  of 
the  Middle  East  situation's  realities. 

Conversely,  many  churches  throughout 
the  diocese  during  October  offered  prayers 
for  the  success  of  the  peace  mission.  • 

E.  T.  Malone  Jr.  is  serving  as  interim 
editor  of The  Communicant. 

A  note  from  Bishop  Estill:  Jim  Lewis 
went  to  Iraq  with  my  full  approval  and 
that  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  with  my 
gratitude  and  prayers.  While  his  trip  was 
paid  for  by  private  funds,  I  nonetheless 
see  this  sort  of  work  as  highly  consistant 
with  his  job  as  Director  of  Christian  So- 
cial Ministries.  Peace  and  Justice  issues 
have  always  been  at  the  forefront  of  CSM 
concern  and  as  Jim  said  so  well  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  "It's  past  time... to  cross 
the  line  and  break  the  silence  on  issues 
that  could  lead  us  to  death  and  destruc- 
tion, both  national  and  international."   I, 
too,  have  friends  and  people  I  love  either 
in  Iraq  or  waiting  to  go  and  anything  that 
can  be  done  "to  find  a  non-violent  way 
out  of  this  mess,"  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
work  of  the  Church  and  its  members. 


Around  the  diocese 


New  brochure  outlines  liturgy, 
music  offerings 

Does  your  parish  need  help  with  a  litur- 
gical or  musical  question? 

"Rites  and  Lefts,"  a  new  brochure 
available  from  the  Commission  on  Litur- 
gy, not  only  tells  you  how  to  turn  but 
where.  Outlining  program  offerings  for 
autumn  1990  through  spring  1991,  the 
brochure  is  addressed  to  clergy,  wardens, 
worship  committees,  Episcopal  Church 
Women,  and  other  interested  parties. 

The  Commission  on  Liturgy  is  willing 
to  bring  to  parishes  a  variety  of  program 
ideas,  listed  in  the  brochure,  developed 
as  topics  suitable  for  workshops,  classes, 
addresses,  Lenten  programs,  or  special 
one-day  events.  These  range  from  such 
liturgically  related  subjects  as  liturgy 
and  small  congregations,  ministry  of  lay 
readers,  acolytes,  and  lay  eucharistic 
ministers,  and  visual  arts  and  the  liturgy, 
to  such  specifically  musical  topics  as 
choosing  hymns  for  the  church  year, 
chanting,  and  music  for  weddings  and 
funerals. 

No  fees  or  honoraria  are  required  for 
these  programs. 

Copies  of  the  brochure  may  be  ob- 
tained by  contacting  the  Rev.  Philip  R. 
Byrum,  commission  chairman,  at  Christ 
Church,  Albemarle  (704)  982-1428  or 
(704)  982-1001,  or  by  writing  from  the 
Commission  on  Liturgy,  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina,  P.O.  Box  657,  Albe- 
marle, N.C.  28002. 

Inner-city  children  expand 
horizons  in  summer  program 

St.  Paul's  of  Winston-Salem  in  1990 
marked  the  nineteenth  year  of  offering 
the  Summer  Enrichment  Program  for 
children  of  the  inner-city.  Participants, 
ages  6  to  14,  enjoyed  the  arts  and  crafts, 
recreational  activities,  and  contemporary 
music  as  well  as  special  lessons  and 
experiences  to  open  up  new  worlds  for 
them  and  help  them  see  possibilities  for 
their  lives.  Field  trips  to  a  quarry,  a  cos- 
metic factory,  an  electric  plant,  etc.,  were 
used  to  demonstrate  connecting  and 
changing  processes  that  effect  everyone. 
The  six-week  session  was  also  an  en- 
riching experience  for  parishioners  who 
volunteered  their  time,  interests,  and 
talents  in  participating  with  the  children. 

The  them  of  this  past  year  was  "It's 
time  to  make  a  change."  Lessons  and 
experiences  focused  on  continuous 
change  in  our  lives  as  a  reality  of  life 
and  living.  Enthusiastic  staff  members 
developed  this  theme  from  a  gospel  song 
that  is  performed  in  the  "rap"  style. 

St.  Paul's  and  the  children  of  the  Sum- 
mer Enrichment  Program  were  fortunate 
to  have  Albert  Thombs  lead  the  staff  for 
the  second  year.  Mr.  Thombs  is  a  kin- 
dergarten teacher  in  the  public  schools 
and  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
His  special  love  for  children  and  the 


teachings  of  Jesus  were  easily  spread  to 
the  capable  staff  members,  volunteers, 
and  participants. 

The  board  members  and  staff  members 
of  St.  Paul's  Summer  Enrichment  Pro- 
gram want  to  broaden  the  experiences  of 
the  inner-city  children  and  help  other 
churches  establish  a  similar  program. 
One  idea  currently  being  discussed  is  a 
visitation  program  with  children  of  other 
churches  in  the  diocese.  The  Rev. 
Jeffrey  Murph,  assistant  rector  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  Mary  Hearn,  board  chairper- 
son, are  eager  to  hear  from  members  of 
other  churches  who  are  interested  in 
such  an  exchange  program.  The  address 
is  520  Summit  Street,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  27101,  telephone  (919)  723-4391. 

Second  annual  Bishop's  Ball 
scheduled  for  January  5 

The  second  annual  Bishop's  Ball  for 
diocesan  youth  will  kick  off  the  Youth 
Ministries  fundraising  campaign  for  the 
Youth  Scholarship  Fund.  "We  invite  you 
to  join  the  celebration,"  announced  dio- 
cesan youth  coordinator  Frances  Payne. 
Set  for  Saturday,  January  5,  at  the  Camp 
and  Conference  Center  at  Brown  Sum- 
mit, the  Bishop's  Ball  will  raise  money 
to  cover  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  registra- 
tion for  young  people  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  participate  in  sum- 
mer camps  and  youth  conferences 
throughout  the  year.  Contributions  of 
$25  or  more  entitle  the  donor  to  one 
ticket  to  the  dance.  Persons  contributing 
$50  or  more  will  receive  one  ticket  plus 
a  1991  Diocesan  Youth  T-shirt,  designed 
by  Bishop  Estill.  Checks  for  the  Youth 
Scholarship  Fund  may  be  directed  to 
Frances  Payne,  Coordinator  for  Youth 
Ministries,  P.O.  Box  61447,  Durham, 
N.C.  27715. 

Serpentine  wall  dedicated 
at  St.  Mary's  College 

Mrs.  William  (Betsy  Johnson)  Ragland, 
class  of  1944,  was  honored  October  11 
during  ceremonies  at  St.  Mary's  College 
in  Raleigh  celebrating  the  completion  of 
a  brick  and  wrought-iron  wall  bordering 
the  campus  along  Hillsborough  and  St. 
Mary's  streets.  Part  of  a  10-year  campus 
improvement  plan,  the  wall  was  also 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Rag- 
land's  mother,  Alice  McKenzie  Ragland, 
class  of  1914. 

Women  of  vision  seek  power 
in  quiet  setting 

A  weekend  of  activities  that  began  with 
the  module  of  "building  the  foundation" 
and  ended  with  "getting  our  act  together 
and  taking  it  on  the  road"  proved  to  be 
quite  an  exciting  adventure  for  twenty- 
two  women  of  the  diocese  who  gathered 
at  the  diocesan  camp  and  conference 
center  September  7-9  for  the  Women  of 


Summer  Enrichment  Program  participants  swam,  went  boating,  rode  horses,  and 
went  fishing  at  the  farm  of  St  Paul's,  Winston-Salem,  parishioner  Bert  Bennet. 


Vision  program. 

The  Women  of  Vision  program  was 
designed  to  empower  women  for  minis- 
try in  all  areas  of  their  lives.  Using  ex- 
periential learning  techniques,  presenters 
Alliene  Ellis  and  Debbie  Brake  from  the 
Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina  led 
the  women  through  eight  modules.  The 
participants  developed  skills  in  manag- 
ing differences,  assertive  communica- 
tion, group  dynamics,  effective  meeting 
planning,  defining  and  affirming  talents, 
skills  and  spiritual  gifts  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  personal  plan  for  ministry. 

The  conference  center's  quiet  wood- 
land setting  enhanced  creativity  as  the 
participants  engaged  in  liturgical  danc- 
ing, singing,  banner  designing,  and  plan- 
ning sessions. 

The  diversity  of  this  group  of  women 
made  the  weekend  very  interesting.  The 
ages  of  the  participants  ranged  from 
fifteen  to  seventy-five.  Bonding  of  the 
group  and  the  sense  of  community  was 
especially  felt  at  the  closing  Eucharist 
which  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Joan 
Grimm,  rector  of  St.  Clement's  of 
Clemmons. 

News  of  other  dioceses 

The  Rev.  Elizabeth  Canham,  oblate  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Holy  Savior 
Priory  in  Pineville,  South  Carolina,  Dio- 
cese of  South  Carolina.  A  formal  cele- 
bration of  the  new  ministry  was  held  at 
the  priory  on  October  20. 

Nearly  100  Episcopalians  from  the 
Diocese  of  Virginia  traveled  to  London 
for  a  ceremony  September  10  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  of  the  conse- 
cration of  Virginia's  first  Anglican  bishop. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Robert  Runcie 
was  the  chief  celebrant  for  the  Festival 
Eucharist,  held  in  Lambeth  Palace's 
chapel,  which  had  been  the  site  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Madi- 
son, a  cousin  of  President  Madison,  on 
September  19,  1790.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Peter 
James  Lee,  bishop  of  Virginia,  assisted 
Runcie  during  the  service,  which  was 
also  attended  by  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  Henry  Catto. 


Penick  Home  benefit  concert 

The  Borromeo  Quartet,  an  internation- 
ally renowned  string-music  group  that 
includes  Nicholas  Kitchen  of  Durham, 
will  perform  at  the  Village  Chapel  in 
Pinehurst  at  5  P.M.  Sunday,  November 
18,  in  a  benefit  for  the  Penick  Home  in 
Southern  Pines.  Tickets  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  calling  Eileen  Kay  (919)  692- 
6754  or  Joyce  Kerr  (919)  692-2882  or 
from  3:00-4:30  P.M.  in  the  North  Build- 
ing of  the  Penick  Home. 

Editor's  note 

Because  there  was  no  October  issue  of 
The  Communicant,  some  items  appear- 
ing in  this  number  are  dated  material 
that  ordinarily  would  have  been  pub- 
lished earlier.  They  are  included,  never- 
theless, because  of  the  importance  the 
editor  feels  that  they  have  for  diocesan 
readers. 
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The  peace  of  homecoming 


By  John  A.  Duquid 


Peace,  the  kind  of  peace  that  is  like  a 
tangible  presence,  when  friendships  are 
renewed  and  doers  of  a  task  well  done 
can  reflect  back,  was  surely  there  in  full 
measure  as  several  dozen  of  the  faithful 
came  together  on  a  Sunday  in  mid-Octo- 
ber to  celebrate  Homecoming  Day  at 
tiny  St.  Mary's  Chapel  seven  miles 
northeast  of  Hillsborough. 

A  gentle  sun,  no  longer  under  threat 
from  Lili  by  now  a  mere  tropical  storm 
up  the  coast,  trees  touched  lightly  by  red 
and  gold  glimpsed  through  pointed 
gothic  windows,  helped  dispel  thoughts 
of  Mideast  chaos  and  the  pettiness  of 
budget  squabbles  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Since  1952  a  group  of  Episcopalians- 
mostly  local  and  in  the  company  of 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  others  who 
love  this  little  gem  of  a  church,  making 
the  event  truly  ecumenical-have  opened 
its  doors  once  each  year  so  that  the  light 
which  first  burned  almost  two  and  a  half 
centuries  ago  may  continue  to  shine  un- 
diminished. 

And  even  as  at  least  one  visitor 
reflected  during  worship  on  the  meaning 
of  tranquil  continuity,  Dr.  Bruce  Law- 
rence, professor  of  religion  at  Duke,  who 
lives  nearby  and  is  one  of  the  committee 
that  has  helped  bring  St.  Mary's  Chapel 
back  to  life,  announced  that  he  would 
speak  on  the  theme  of  peace. 

He  told  his  listeners  that  peace,  the 
"peace  which  passeth  all  understanding," 
is  not  the  absence  of  strife  but  it  is  of 
course  always  in  the  presence  of  God. 


The  floor,  with  some 
of  its  original  planking, 
gleams  softly  from 
many  polishings. 


Dr.  Lawrence  reminded  them  that  the 
building  in  which  they  were  now  wor- 
shiping was  consecrated  in  1859  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War.  The  congregation 
had  survived  other  wars  and  only  closed 
its  doors  during  the  Depression.  But  it 
reopened  after  almost  two  decades  of 
closure  during  another  major  period  of 


strife,  the  Korean  War. 

The  chapel,  designated  as  qualifying 
for  historical  significance  in  1972  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives 
and  History-there  is  an  official  road- 
marker  at  the  nearby  crossroads  to  re- 
mind travelers-was  founded  in  1759  as  a 
spiritual  focus,  and  undoubtedly  as  a 


something. 

One  such  is  Dr.  Polly  Roberts,  an  edu- 
cator born  and  raised  only  a  few  miles 
away.  She  recalls,"Back  in  1952  we  had 
a  sort  of  town  meeting  outdoors  and 
decided  something  had  to  be  done.  So 
we  planned  a  homecoming  and  invited 
people  to  come  back  and  help  get  the 


Mary  Lena  Bacon,  left,  and  Dr.  Polly  Roberts  talk  with  friends  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel. 


social  one  too,  for  farm  families  in  that 
part  of  Orange  County.  Then  housed  in 
a  simple  log  structure,  it  was  one  of 
three  Church  of  England  houses  of  wor- 
ship serving  as  satellite  chapels  of  the 
main  parish  church  of  St.  Matthew's 
Parish,  Hillsborough.  One  of  its  sister 
chapels  was  New  Hope  Chapel,  then  not 
even  a  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen 
who  later  were  to  found  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  on  its  site. 

One  hundred  years  later  the  congrega- 
tion moved  into  the  more  substantial 
brick  building  on  the  brow  of  the  small 
hill  above  the  site  of  the  old  church  and 
cemetery.  But  the  economic  blight 
which  caused  such  appalling  devastation 
sixty  years  ago  forced  the  dwindling 
group  of  worshipers  to  close  its  doors. 
Sadly  those  who  remained  could  only 
watch  the  dignified  little  edifice,  built  to 
the  glory  of  God,  fall  into  ruin. 

Loyalties  die  hard  though,  and  mem- 
ories do  not  die.  They  can  be  passed  on. 
Those  who  did  remain,  some  of  whom 
had  worshiped  at  St.  Mary's  as  children 
or  attended  the  school  next  door,  were 
determined  that  the  time  had  come  to  do 


place  in  shape.  That  first  Sunday  we 
had  to  put  planks  over  the  holes  in  the 
floor." 

Another  is  Mrs.  Mary  Lena  Bacon, 
now  chairman  of  the  Chapel's  restora- 
tion committee.  It  was  her  late  husband, 
Wallace,  who  was  the  main  mover  and 
shaker  behind  getting  St.  Mary's  back  on 
its  feet.  Mrs  Wallace  is  one  of  a  family 
which  came  into  the  area  "sometime 
after  the  War  of  1812,  they  came  from 
Connecticut." 

Restoration  was  no  small  undertaking. 
Old  pictures  attest  to  the  sorry  state  of 
the  building  in  those  early  years  of  re- 
opening. Enter,  in  1971,  Mr.  Max  Isley, 
a  leading  Durham  architect.  Over  the 
years  he  had  poured  much  time  and  plain 
old  TLC  into  the  project. 

The  first  impression  of  St.  Mary's  is 
austere.  No  stained  glass,  no  lush  ogees 
and  tracery,  so  typical  of  city  churches 
of  the  same  period.  But  there  is  an 
essential  stateliness  to  its  clean,  simple 
lines.  The  proportions  are  good.  It  is  a 
jewel  which  does  not  at  once  reveal  its 
charms.  But  there  is  warmth  even  in  its 
plainness. 


Enter  by  simple  wooden  steps  at  one 
end  of  the  rectangle.  The  walls  inside 
are  starkly  white,  broken  only  by  plain 
candle  sconces  and  the  gothic  windows 
of  clear  glass.  The  floor,  with  some  of 
its  original  planking,  gleams  softly 
from  many  polishings.  The  ceiling 
above  is  workaday  timber  truss.  The 
altar  and  chancel  furnishings  are  origi- 
nals, refurbished.  Two  vases  of  country 
flowers  added  a  cheerful  touch  to  the 
setting.  The  pews,  originals  too,  are  no 
nonsense  forms  of  seating  designed  to 
deter  the  drowsy  at  a  time  when  sermons 
tended  to  be  far  longer  than  they  are 
today. 

Officiating  at  Morning  Prayer-Rite  I, 
appropriately-was  the  Reverend  N. 
Brooks  Graebner,  rector  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's in  Hillsborough,  a  church  with  a 
special  relationship  with  St.  Mary's.   It 
was  St.  Matthew's  which  took  the  little 
congregation  under  its  wing  when  it 
ceased  to  function  almost  sixty  years 
ago.  The  hymns  chosen  for  the  annual 
homecoming  service  were,  quite  rightly, 
old  favorites  like  "Faith  of  Our  Fa- 
thers."  Reading  the  lessons  in  a  firm 
voice  was  yet  another  committee 
member,  Mrs.  Judy  Cox. 

In  the  canticle  of  praise  which  Father 
Graebner  and  the  congregation  recited 
there  were  thanks  for  "all  ye  works  of 
God,"  including  the  frost  and  cold,  ice 
and  snow,  lightning  and  clouds,  all  of 
which  took  their  toll  of  the  small  build- 
ing during  the  lean  years.   But  thanks 
were  also  given  for  the  mountains  and 
hills,  "all  ye  green  things  upon  the 
earth,"  and  the  beasts  and  cattle-integral 
to  the  lives  of  the  farm  folk  to  whom  the 
chapel  means  so  much,  and  who  have 
worked  so  hard  with  others  to  bring 
about  the  revival. 

After  the  worship  came  the  social  part, 
naturally,  for  it  is  almost  an  extension  of 
any  service  itself.  The  usual  profusion 
of  ham  and  biscuits,  chicken  prepared  in 
more  ways  than  seem  possible,  salads,  a 
proliferation  of  desserts  that  managed  to 
be  both  light  and  yet  rich  at  the  same 
time.  As  one  guest  observed,  "Church 
meals  are  the  only  meals  that  have  no 
calories." 

The  St.  Mary's  Chapel  Committee, 
which  is  an  official  committee  desig- 
nated by  Bishop  Estill,  has  overcome  the 
major  part  of  it  restoration  project.  And 
it  is  looking  forward  to  another  year  of 
further  improvement,  and  of  fellow- 
ship. • 

John  A.  Duguid,  native  of  Scotland, 
former  British  journalist  and  longtime 
public  relations  executive  for  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  in  New  York,  has  re- 
cently retired  to  Chapel  Hill  where  he  is 
a  communicant  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Cross. 
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Ulster  project  builds  hope 


By  E.  T.  Malone  Jr. 


'We  would  hopefully  see  ourselves  as 
bridgebuilders,"  mused  Father  Kerry 
Waterstone,  speculating  on  the  role  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  in  building  peace 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in 
Ireland's  troubled  northern  province  of 
Ulster. 

Interviewed  by  telephone  last  month 
during  a  visit  to  Greenville,  North  Caro- 
lina, Father  Waterstone,  founder  of  the 
Ulster  Project,  explained  how  the  pro- 
gram has  already  brought  scores  of 
future  Irish  leaders  to  visit  America  and 
carry  home  with  them  a  model  for 
peaceful  cooperation. 

Recently  retired  as  rector  of  a  small 
parish  in  the  town  of  Tullamore  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  Father  Waterstone 
exchanged  pulpits  in  1975  with  Steve 
Jacobson,  an  Episcopal  priest  in  Con- 
necticut. After  he  returned  home,  he 
received  a  request  from  two  Manchester, 
Connecticut,  churches-one  Episcopal 
and  one  Catholic-to  formulate  a  plan 
that  would  somehow  help  to  ease  the 
tensions  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Because  most  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  people  of  Northern  Ireland  are 
caught  between  the  constant  turmoil  and 
violence  engendered  by  two  radical  mi- 
nority factions,  they  have  little  normal 
contact  and  often  find  it  literally  dan- 
gerous to  associate  with  one  another. 
Father  Waterstone  thought  that  if  Irish 
young  people  could  see  the  way  that 


Americans  have  learned  to  live  together 
in  their  "melting  pot"  society,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  plant  some  of  the  same 
ideas  back  home. 

Rather  than  create  another  of  the  types 
of  programs  that  emphasize  transporting 
deprived  youth  from  inner-city  environ- 
ments to  contrastingly  affluent  rural  or 
suburban  locations,  he  decided  instead  to 
disregard  family  incomes  and  select  15- 
year-olds  to  participate  in  the  project  on 
the  basis  of  their  leadership  potential. 
Traveling  to  Northern  Ireland,  which  has 
a  Protestant  majority  and  is  still  adminis- 
tered by  Great  Britain  in  a  semi-colonial 
status,  Father  Waterstone  secured  the  co- 
operation of  clergy  willing  to  help  esta- 
blish his  plan  and  recruit  participants.  He 
conducted  orientation  sessions,  focusing 
on  the  need  to  fight  against  prejudice, 
with  parents  and  teenagers. 

Since  1976  groups  numbering  between 
12  and  28  and  evenly  divided  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  visited 
the  United  States  every  year  in  the  Ulster 
Project. 

Greenville,  North  Carolina,  was  the 
site  of  one  such  visit  during  July  this 
year  as  twelve  15-year-olds  from  Lon- 
donderry were  hosted  by  families  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church.  According  to  the  Rev. 
Dan  Wilkers,  pastor  of  First  Presbyte- 
rian, families  of  each  of  the  Irish  teens 
contributed  £150  toward  trip  expenses 
and  the  Greenville  host  churches  in  a  50- 
50  partnership  raised  about  $15,000  for 
their  air  fare.  Two  adult  Irish  counsel- 


ors/chaperones-one  Catholic,  one  Pro- 
testant-accompanied the  young  people, 
who  engaged  in  a  variety  of  religious 
and  recreational  activities  as  they  were 
paired  with  local  teenagers. 

"Mid  Wooten  and  others  from  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  here  were  also 
among  our  biggest  boosters,  even  though 
they  weren't  official  hosts,"  added  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilkers. 

"Our  youngsters  are  committed  to  at- 
tending all  forms  of  worship  while  they 
are  here,"  noted  Father  Waterstone.  "And 
all  of  the  project  activities  are  partici- 
pated in  by  the  American  teenagers  as 
well.  We  always  have  a  talent  show,  for 
example,  in  which  everyone  is  encour- 
aged to  sing,  dance,  play  instruments 
and  put  on  skits." 

The  15-year-olds  who  came  to  Green- 
ville were  all  recommended  by  clergy 
back  home,  he  pointed  out.  "All  are 
potential  leaders,  who,  a  few  years  down 
the  road,  we  hope  to  see  leading  Ireland 
down  a  more  peaceful  path." 

Most  of  the  Protestant  teens  who  make 
the  trip  are  Irish  Episcopalians,  members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  which  has  a 
unified  organization  throughout  the  en- 
tire island-both  in  the  Republic  and  in 
Northern  Ireland.  "The  people  in  power 
in  the  north  are  mainly  Presbyterian," 
pointed  out  Father  Waterstone. 

Each  visitor  had  a  host  teenager  in  the 
home  in  which  he  or  she  stayed.  When 
Ulster  Project  groups  come  to  an  Amer- 
ican community  one  of  the  requirements 
is  that  a  local  Catholic  and  Protestant 


parish  act  as  co-hosts.  "We  never  ad- 
vertise or  seek  for  places  for  teenagers  to 
come  to,"  Father  Waterstone  added.  "I 
visit  interested  local  bishops  and  work 
from  the  top  down  to  seek  acceptance, 
visiting  parish  clergy  whom  they  suggest 
may  be  interested." 

"We  Anglicans,  Episcopalians,  would 
be  looked  upon  as  almost  Papists  by  the 
extreme  Protestants  in  the  North,"  he 
advised. 

Still,  this  exciting  peace  education 
project  hopes  to  capitalize  on  the  Angli- 
can potential  for  via  media  by  serving  as 
a  moderating  force  to  bring  together  the 
children  of  peace-loving  families,  re- 
gardless of  their  nominal  affiliations, 
into  the  all-embracing  fellowship  of  the 
God  under  whom  all  people  are  one. 
Back  home,  the  teens  continue  to  meet 
and  build  for  a  future  whose  prospects 
are  perhaps  now  a  little  brighter.  • 

E.  T.  Malone  Jr.  is  serving  as  interim 
editor  of  The  Communicant. 


News  of  the  Anglican  Communion 


ACC-8  meets  in  Wales 

(ACC)  The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Angli- 
can Consultative  Council  (ACC)  met 
from  22  July  to  4  August  at  Dyffryn 
House,  Cardiff,  Wales.  Hosted  by  the 
Church  in  Wales,  the  meeting  brought 
together  70  delegates  from  36  different 
countries  to  discuss  the  issues  which 
face  the  world  church. 

In  his  opening  address  in  the  Council 
Chamber  in  Cardiff  City  Hall,  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Runcie,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  said  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion has  three  features:  "Its  capacity 
to  use  affection  and  friendship  creative- 
ly; its  ability  to  value  diversity;  and  its 
difficulty  in  maintaining  communion 
without  abandoning  the  principle  of 
autonomy."  The  Archbishop  went  on  to 
say,  "I  believe  that  at  a  time  of  rapid 
change  we  ought  to  have  the  courage  to 
allow  both  the  ACC  and  the  Lambeth 
Conference  to  assume  a  synodical  role 


when  particular  need  arises.  A  resolu- 
tion agreed  by  both  bodies  might  then  be 
accepted  by  the  Communion  as  a  whole 
but  by  common  consent  rather  than  by 
rule  of  law." 


Korean  Anglicans  mark  100th 

(ACC)  September  29,  1990,  was  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  English  Anglican  missionaries  in 
South  Korea.  This  year  the  Korean 
Anglican  Church  will  be  celebrating  its 
centenary  with  a  series  of  special  events. 
The  climax  of  the  celebrations  was  at  the 
Olympic  Games  Fencing  stadium  on  30 
September,  at  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Runcie,  presided  and  preached. 

Anglican  church  returns  to  Laos 

(ACC)  The  Anglican  Church  has  been 
invited  back  to  Laos.  Historically  the 


Anglican  Church  had  two  churches  in 
the  country,  St.  Mary's  Church  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  these 
buildings  were  taken  over  and  used  by 
the  government.  An  Anglican  congrega- 
tion of  70  which  has  been  meeting  in  the 
Australian  Embassy  will  now  be  able  to 
have  services  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

New  Zealand  consecrates  first 
woman  diocesan 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Penelope  Jamieson  was 
consecrated  to  the  episcopate  on  29  June 
1990,  the  world's  first  Anglican  woman 
diocesan  bishop.  A  dozen  bishops  took 
part  in  the  consecration  with  the  New 
Zealand  primate,  the  Most  Rev.  Brian 
Davis.  Among  those  who  laid  hands  on 
her  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Barbara  Harris  from 
Massachusetts,  the  first  woman  suffragan 
bishop.  More  than  650  people  were  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Dunedin,  to  take 


part  in  the  celebration. 

The  following  morning  Bishop  Jamie- 
son  was  installed  as  seventh  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Dunedin.  In  her  sermon  Dr. 
Jamieson  pledged  herself  to  be  "the  wil- 
ling servant"  of  the  clergy  and  people. 

The  Maori  Bishop  of  Aotearoa,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Whakahuihui  Vercoe,  stayed  away 
from  the  ceremony  on  cultural  grounds. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Zealand 
General  Synod  in  Fiji  the  Bishop  asked 
for  "time  and  space"  for  the  Maoris  to 
reflect  and  consider  their  position  con- 
cerning the  role  of  a  woman  bishop  in 
the  Provincial  structure. 

Church  Scene 

English  seek  closer  ties  with 
German  Lutherans 

(EPS)  The  Church  of  England  General 
Synod  meeting  in  York  in  July  endorsed 
the  Meissen  Declaration.  This  declara- 
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New  archbishop  "breaks  the  mold" 


By  E.  T.  Malone  Jr. 


Gradually,  as  additional  reports  have 
emerged  from  the  British  press,  a  more 
detailed  picture  has  evolved  of  the  man 
chosen  on  July  25  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
to  be  spiritual  leader  of  the  worldwide 
Anglican  Communion,  and  by  extension, 
of  our  own  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

George  Carey,  54,  now  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  is  a  complex,  vigorous  man, 
a  strong,  decisive  evangelical  with  a 
reputation  for  academic  excellence,  en- 
vironmental concern,  and  ecumenical 
cooperation. 

A  bishop  only  since  1987,  he  is  the 
sort  of  dynamic  younger  man  that  the 
Crown  Appointments  Commission 
sought  to  act  as  much  more  than  merely 
a  caretaker,  to  be  rather  one  who  would 
break  the  mold  of  the  stereotypical  aris- 
tocratic, liberal,  detached  and  bemused 
leaseholder  of  Canterbury.  In  Carey,  the 
appointments  commission  hoped  to  find 
an  archbishop  with  the  ability  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  Church  and  who 
would  exhibit  a  firm  faith  in  fundamen- 
tal doctrines. 

How,  then,  does  the  man  who  will 
become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  next 
April  stand  on  issues  of  interest  to 
American  Episcopalians? 

Ordination  of  Women:  Dr.  Carey  (he 
received  a  Ph.D.  from  the  London  Col- 
lege of  Divinity  and  has  been  a  college 
teacher  and  administrator)  has  been  an 
outspoken  advocate  for  the  ordination  of 
women  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Church 
of  England,  a  position  contrary  to  that 
held  by  previous  archbishops.  He  has 
strongly  suppported  the  women  already 
ordained  as  deacons  in  his  present  dio- 
cese. "I  am  well  aware  of  the  fears  of 
many  people,"  he  has  said.   "People  are 
going  to  be  hurt.  As  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury I  want  to  be  a  pastoral  arch- 
bishop and  care  for  those  people  who  are 
going  to  be  hurt,  whatever  decision  is 
made."  Recently,  in  a  newspaper  letter 
Dr.  Carey  clarified  a  statement  he  made 
in  a  1987  BBC  interview,  in  which  he 


said  he  thought  that  clergy  who  could 
not  accept  the  ordination  of  women 
should  resign.  Softening  his  stance,  he 
emphasized  compromise.   "I  don't  want 
these  clergy  to  resign-many  of  them  are 
fine  clergy  doing  a  marvelous  job.  How- 
ever, if  they  do  resign,  it  will  be  because, 
sadly,  they  are  forced  into  it  by  their 
theology  and  the  logic  of  their  position." 

Relations  with  Rome:  A  possible 
source  of  conflict  for  Dr.  Carey  will  be 
reconciling  his  support  for  ordination  of 
women  with  his  commitment  to  unity 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Rev.  Gervais  Angel,  director  of  studies  at 
Trinity  College,  Bristol,  when  Dr.  Carey 
was  principal  there,  said:  "This  is  one 
issue  on  which  the  church  of  Rome  has 
got  to  change.  It  is  the  Pope's  problem, 
not  ours."  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Carey  has 
displayed  an  exceptional  knowledge  of 
Roman  Catholic  theology  and  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  Catholic  spirituality.  His  views 
on  abortion  and  divorce,  it  is  said,  "would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Vatican,"  but 
he  has  disagreed  with  papal  teaching  on 
contraception. 

Evangelicalism:  Although  he  has 
been  described  as  an  Evangelical,  Dr. 
Carey  said  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  be 
labelled  as  the  "evangelical  archbishop." 
He  does  not  deny  that  his  spiritual  roots 
lie  in  that  tradition,  but  he  claims  now  a 
broader  outlook.  A  leader  of  the  Church 
of  England's  evangelical  wing,  Dr.  David 
Samuel,  declares  that  Dr.  Carey  is  not  an 
evangelical  at  all  but  a  liberal  with  ideas 
close  to  Rome.  Dr.  Samuel  said  Dr. 
Carey  "started  as  an  evangelical  when 
he  taught  theology  but  he's  moved  a 
considerable  way  from  that  position." 
He  reproached  Dr.  Carey  for  having  wri- 
tten in  the  magazine  Theology  two  years 
ago  that  he  could  not  go  along  with  re- 
ceived evangelical  teaching.  For  his 
own  part,  the  new  primate  acknowledged 
the  growing  strength  of  evangelicalism, 
but  stated:  "I  am  an  Anglican  bishop. 
Over  the  years  I  have  gained  a  lot  from 
Catholic  spirituality,  from  liberal  studies 
of  the  Bible,  from  the  charismatic  re- 
newal movement.  I  will  not  deny  what 


shaped  me.  But  I  want  to  affirm  that  I 
am  Anglican  first  and  foremost  and 
thank  God  for  that." 

Liturgy:  Having  grown  up  poor  as  the 
son  of  a  Cockney  porter  in  London's 
East  End,  Dr.  Carey  strongly  desires  to 
return  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
people.  Never  having  lost  sight  of  his 
working-class  origins,  he  has  said  boldly 
that  bringing  the  faith  "into  line  with  the 
background  of  the  society  which  we 
serve"  would  require  changes  in  the 
litany.  He  has  acquired  a  reputation  for 
having  the  energy  to  transform  even  the 
most  staid  Victorian  parishes  with  his 
"special  brand  of  coffee-bar  Christian- 
ity." When  he  was  rector  of  St.  Nicho- 
las's, Durham,  he  took  out  the  pews  and 
put  in  chairs,  installed  a  moveable  altar 
and  carpeted  the  worship  area,  horrifying 


Rt.  Rev.  George  Carey 

traditionalists.  He  is  a  vigorous  preach- 
er, who  does  not  hesitate  to  use  direct, 
emotional  language,  calling  on  his  listen- 
ers to  make  radical  changes  in  their  lives. 

Homosexuality:  According  to  one 
report,  although  sympathetic  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  Dr.  Carey  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  patience  with  Anglo-Catho- 
licism in  the  Church  of  England,  espe- 


cially disliking  "that  flavour  associated 
with  misogyny  and  homosexuality." 
Lesbian  and  gay  Christians  in  England 
remember  from  his  voting  record  and 
writings  that  he  is  a  critic  of  practising 
homosexual  vicars.  Regarding  the  issue 
of  homosexual  clergy,  he  has  said:  "We 
must  be  seen  to  be  a  church  which  is 
faithful  to  scripture  and  to  our  Christian 
heritage  and  which  has  a  high  standard 
of  morality  expected  of  clergy." 

The  Environment:  If  he  has  a  tag,  Dr. 
Carey  would  much  rather  be  known  as 
the  "Green"  archbishop.   His  faith  and 
green  ideas,  according  to  one  source, 
promise  to  coalesce  in  an  attempt  to 
move  the  Church  towards  a  more  austere 
lifestyle,  a  change  increasingly  advocat- 
ed by  internal  critics  in  the  clergy  and 
laity.   Dr.  Carey  claims  that  he  and  his 
family  have  always  tried  to  "live  simply," 
though  he  admitted  that  it  was  going  to 
be  difficult  while  residing  in  Lambeth 
Palace.   "Is  God  green?"  he  asked  in  a 
recent  sermon.   "The  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic yes;  greener  than  you  or  I.  This 
implies  all  of  us  seeking  a  simpler  life- 
style and  making  appropriate  changes  to 
the  way  we  live,  the  things  we  eat,  and 
the  way  we  travel  and  so  on,  in  order  to 
practice  what  we  preach."  An  informal 
dresser,  the  new  primate  was  described 
by  a  former  parishioner  as  "really  quite 
shabby.  He  never  wasted  much  time  on 
looking  smart." 

Leadership:  Dr.  Carey  is  described  as 
having  the  ability  to  mix  easily  with  all 
sorts  of  people  and  to  be  a  unifying  in- 
fluence, yet  one  who  "will  never  go  for 
the  lowest  common  denominator."    "I 
have  never  been  a  compromise  person," 
said  Dr.  Carey.   "I  will  want  to  stay  with 
the  tradition  of  the  Christian  church,  with 
the  Bible  and  the  traditions  of  the  scrip- 
ture and  I'm  not  going  to  deny  those." 
For  the  Decade  of  Evangelism  noted  one 
observer,  "George  Carey  is  one  of  God's 
surprises  for  which  in  the  years  to  come 
we  shall  be  very  grateful."  • 

E.  T.  Malone  Jr.  is  serving  as  interim 
editor  of  The  Communicant. 


tion  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Evangelical  Landeskirchen  (the 
United,  Reformed,  and  Lutheran  region- 
al churches),  means  that  each  church  ac- 
knowledges the  other  as  a  church,  ac- 
knowledges each  other's  sacraments  and 
ordained  ministries,  and  encourages 
eucharistic  sharing  and  acceptance  of 
each  other's  ministers. 

The  declaration  does  not  provide  for 
full  interchangeability  of  ministers,  as 
Anglicans  have  retained  the  "historic 
episcopate,"  while  the  Landeskirchen 
have  not. 


Ordination  for  Australian 
women  in  February  1991 

(ACC)  The  Bishop  of  Canberra  and 
Goulbourn,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Owen  D.  Dowl- 
ing,  announced  to  his  diocese  his  plans 
to  ordain  eight  women  to  the  priesthood 
on  24  February  1991.  The  announcement 
came  in  the  concluding  section  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  dio- 
cese. The  notice  was  met  with  a  standing 
ovation  by  the  diocesan  representatives 
present. 
The  bishop  observed  that  the  question 


of  women's  ordination  had  been  put  into 
the  care  of  lawyers  and  theologians,  and 
then  suggested  that  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  instead. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
church  should  not  spend  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy  on  the  question  of  ordination, 
but  rather  that  women  should  work  with 
men  in  all  orders  of  ministry  in  facing 
the  many  issues  concerning  the  church. 

The  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  the  Most 
Rev.  Donald  Robinson,  in  response  to 
the  announcement  issued  a  statement 
saying,  "What  Bishop  Dowling  proposes 


to  do  is  a  departure  [from]  the  tradition 
received  from  the  apostles  and  maintain- 
ed by  the  Anglican  Church  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  accord  which  binds  the 
dioceses  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  Aus- 
tralia together  regards  some  tenets  as 
fundamental  and  unalterable,  others  as 
alterable  only  with  a  high  degree  of  con- 
sensus. Bishop  Dowling  and  his  Diocese 
are,  in  effect,  repudiating  this  basis  of 
union  by  deciding  unilaterally  to  go  a- 
head  without  reference  to  General  Synod 
at  all,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Province  of  which  they  are  part."  • 


NOVEMBER     1990 


A  theology  for  campus  ministry 

"which  way  ought  I  walk  from  here?" 


By  Stephen  R.  Stanley 

Coming  into  a  new  parish  is  to  feel 
Alice's  dilemma  in  Wonderland,  as  she 
asks  the  Cheshire  Cat,  "which  way 
ought  I  walk  from  here?"  When  I  ar- 
rived at  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  from  a 
small  parish  several  months  ago,  I  felt 
similarly  overwhelmed  by  all  of  the 
program  possibilities  for  campus  minis- 
try. The  cat's  reply  to  Alice,  however, 
gets  to  the  real  heart  of  the  question  as 
he  says,  matter-of-factly:  "That  depends 
a  good  deal  on  where  you  want  to  get 
to!"  Or  like  as  in  the  story  about  two 
mosquitoes,  who  suddenly  find  them- 
selves inside  a  nudist  camp-one  said  to 
the  other,'T've  got  a  real  problem  here." 
To  which  his  companion  replies,  "What 
is  your  problem?"  "Well,  you  see  I 
know  what  to  do,"  he  says,  "I  just  don't 
know  where  to  begin!" 

In  a  job  which  requires  sorting  through 
so  many  directions  and  possibilities  of- 
fered by  both  the  parish  and  the  univer- 
sity, I  have  begun  to  ask  not  only  where 
do  we  begin,  but  which  pathways  will 
make  a  critical  difference  for  Chapel  of 
the  Cross  and  for  the  university?  I  will 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that  question  alone.  Nor  do  I 
ever  believe  that  I  will  have  the  full 
answer  by  myself.  I  need  a  partnership 
with  our  parishioners  and  with  the  uni- 
versity community  to  find  that  direction. 

That  is  why  I  use  the  metaphor  of  the 
patchwork  quilt  to  describe  the  threads 
of  theology  that  hold  together  a  patch- 


The  first  thread  I  want  to  follow  is  the 
one  that  holds  in  tension  both  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  This  is  a  very  old  thread 
indeed,  for  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
ancient  wisdom  tradition  of  our  Jewish 
spiritual  ancestry.  I  begin  with  one  of 
my  favorite  Hasidic  tales: 

Once  Rabbi  Yohanan  Ben  Zakkai  said 
to  his  five  disciples:  "What  is  the  most 
desirable  thing  to  strive  for  in  life?" 
Rabbi  Eliezer  said:  "A  good  eye." 
Rabbi  Joshua  said:  "A  good  friend." 
Rabbi  Yose  said:  "A  good  neighbor." 
Rabbi  Simeon  said:  "Wisdom  to 
foretell  the  future." 
Rabbi  Eleazar  said:  "A  good  heart." 
Rabbi  Yohanan  then  said  to  his  five 
disciples: 

"The  words  of  Eleazar  please  me 
most,  because  his  thought  includes  all 
the  rest." 

But  from  a  theological  as  well  as  a 
practical  standpoint,  what  do  we  mean 
by  a  "good  heart,"  and  how  does  that 
relate  to  the  premise  of  campus  ministry 
in  this  place?  To  move  toward  a  more 
objective  sense  of  what  we  mean,  I 
would  propose  two  words  which  bring  us 
closer:  wisdom  and  character.  While  the 
two  are  related  concepts,  they  are  not 
synonymous. 

Rabbi  Eleazar  knew  centuries  ago  that 
a  lot  of  knowledge  does  not  automati- 
cally produce  a  good  heart.  The  late 
American  novelist  Walker  Percy  knew  as 
well.  In  his  book,  The  Second  Coming, 
he  writes  of  a  man  who  "got  all  A's  and 
flunked  life."   Having  knowledge  does 
not  necessarily  connote  the  capacity  to 


Stephen  Wells,  left,  Jim  Justice,  and  Jeff  Kennedy  "take  the  cake." 
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work  of  ministries  with  diverse  members 
of  the  university  community  and  the 
tensions  that  characterize  the  relation- 
ship of  education  and  faith  at  the  close 
of  the  20th  Century. 


use  it  wisely  or  the  capacity  to  know 
something  of  what  life  means  as  well  as 
how  it  works.  Helping  each  other  not  to 
"flunk  life"  is  part  of  the  mission  we 
share  in  campus  ministry. 


Thus  the  ancient  Jewish  scholars 
spoke  of  wisdom  as  distinct  from  know- 
ledge, as  how  one  deals  with  life,  not 
just  with  the  facts  about  life,  but  the  fact 
of  life  itself.  This  kind  of  learning  is  a 
profoundly  spiritual  endeavor,  not  just 
an  intellectual  exercise. 

As  Flannery  O'Connor  once  said  of 
writers,  "The  job  of  the  writer  is  to 
deepen  mystery,  which  is  offensive  to 
the  modern  mind."  In  other  words, 
wisdom  is  in  moving  deeper  into  the 
mystery  of  life,  rather  than  just  trying  to 
explain  it.  Versus  the  modern  mind 
which  might  suggest  to  us,  "if  you  can't 
count  it,  it  doesn't  count." 

In  his  novel,  Hard  Times,  Charles 
Dickens  describes  the  prototypical  utili- 
tarian philosophy  in  one  Mr.  Thomas 
Gradgrind,  Esq.  Dickens  presents  him 
as  a  veritable  monster  of  calculative 
rationality:  Gradgrind  is,  we  are  told, 

A  man  of  realities.  A  man  of  facts  and 
calculations.  A  man  who  proceeds  upon 
the  principle  that  two  and  two  are  four, 
and  nothing  over,  and  who  is  not  to  be 
talked  into  allowing  anything  over. . . 
With  a  rule  and  a  pair  of  scales,  and  the 
multiplication  tables  always  in  his  pock- 
et, Sir,  ready  to  weigh  and  measure  any 
parcel  of  human  nature,  and  tell  you 
exactly  what  it  comes  to.  It  is  a  mere 
question  of  figures,  a  case  of  simple 
arithmetic. 

In  other  words,  his  world  view  is  one 
of  law,  and  necessity.  The  world  is  a 
mechanism.   His  motto  is  "Everything 


is  what  it  is  and  not  another  thing."  So 
Paul  Tillich  must  have  had  such  a  nar- 
row world  view  in  mind  when  he  said, 
"...  you  cannot  think  that  life  has  no 
depth!  (or  that)  Life  is  shallow,  (or  that) 
Being  itself  is  surface  only." 

Contrast  Dickens's  Gradgrind  to  the 
book  of  Proverbs'  Wisdom  in  which  wis- 
dom is  a  woman,  of  good  heart  and  great 
intuition.  "The  Lord  created  me  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work,"  she  says  (Pro- 
verbs 8:22).  She  was  there  when  God 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  the 
sea.  It  was  as  if  God  needed  that  kind  of 
good  heart  and  mystery  and  imagination 
and  spirit,  to  create  newness  and  beauty, 
not  just  form  and  function.  And  so  in 
the  wisdom  tradition,  wisdom  is  a  matter 
not  only  of  the  mind  but  of  the  intuition 
and  heart.  It  is  born  as  a  child  is  born 
out  of  suffering  and  love,  in  a  way  that 
always  resists  rational  analysis. 

The  question  for  campus  ministry  is 
how  we  call  people  into  conversation 
with  the  rich  wisdom  of  our  tradition, 
into  the  great  universal  truths,  into  the 
poetry  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
discipline  of  the  mind. 

As  a  good  model  of  how  that  Wisdom 
Tradition  shaped  the  early  Christian 
community,  one  could  do  far  worse  than 
look  at  the  model  of  the  church  at 
Corinth,  as  a  paradigm  for  ministry  in 
the  intellectual  community  today.   Like  a 
modern  campus,  the  city  was  an  aston- 
ishing mixture  of  people,  cultures,  ideas, 
and  values.  Some  came  to  make  a  buck, 
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for  Corinth  was  a  great  commercial 
center.  Some  came  for  its  sensual  pos- 
sibilities, for  Corinth  was  a  party  town  as 
well.  But  being  a  Greek  city,  it  drew 
many  to  its  great  philosophy,  art,  drama, 
and  architecture.  Paul  lived  among 
these  very  sophisticated  people,  working 
out  a  way  to  express  the  Gospel  in  an  en- 
vironment teeming  with  alternative  ways 
of  thinking. 

This  enlightening  model  of  campus 
ministry  has  been  devised  by  the  Rev. 
Donald  Shockley,  chaplain  at  Emory 
University,  who  brings  to  his  thoughts  25 
years  of  reflecting  on  his  work  as  a  cam- 
pus minister.  His  book  is  called,  Cam- 
pus Ministry:  The  Church  Beyond  Itself. 

In  Corinth  we  find  that  St.  Paul, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  faith  in 
Christ  could  be  reconciled  with  his  Jew- 
ishness,  then  sought  to  build  a  theologi- 
cal basis  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles 
in  the  church.  Shockley  says  that  the 
theological  vitality  of  Paul's  letters  arises 
from  his  constant  engagement  with  the 
phenomenon  of  "OTHERNESS"  in  the 
church.  It  is  in  his  Corinthian  ministry 
that  Paul  discovers  his  brilliant  metaphor 
of  the  church  as  the  Body  of  Christ-a 
unity  composed  of  diverse  parts. 

Campus  ministers  should  feel  a  special 
kinship  with  Paul,  for  we  minister  both 
in  the  camp  of  those  converted  to  the 
institutional  forms  of  the  church  and  pre- 
sent ourselves  in  the  wider  community 
with  a  ministry  to  those  who  look  at 
institutional  religion  critically  and  often 
skeptically.  To  be  both  outsider  and  in- 
sider, is  to  engage  those  for  whom  know- 
ledge is  gained  through  reason,  and 
those  for  whom  wisdom  is  revealed 
through  faith.  Or,  to  put  it  simply,  to  be 
chaplain  in  some  sense  to  both  the  claims 


Will  Graham  helps  wash  up. 


of  the  head  and  the  claims  of  the  heart. 

But  principally,  the  theological  basis 
of  this  Corinthian  model  is  the  challenge 
to  creatively  engage  Christians  with  the 
otherness  of  their  environment,  and  that 
environment  with  the  central  truths  of 
the  faith  perspective,  in  a  way  that  con- 
tributes to  the  self-understanding  of  both. 

Specifically  what  Anglicanism  brings 
to  this  task  is  my  next  point.  The  An- 
glican tradition  of  Scripture,  Tradition, 
and  Reason  held  in  balance  and  tension 
has  always  found  a  compatible  place  in 
the  academy.  We  stand  for  biblical 
scholarship  as  over  against  literalist  or 
"fundamentalist"  methods,  which  often 
presume  an  anti-intellectual  bias.  We 
Episcopalians  accept  archeological, 
literary,  and  anthropological  study  as 
ways  to  make  sense  out  of  biblical  ma- 
terial. We  also  look  not  just  at  "proof 
texts,"  but  at  the  overarching  biblical 
themes,  which  say,  for  example  that 
love,  in  the  biblical  sense,  cannot  exist 
apart  from  justice. 

In  terms  of  tradition  as  a  source  of 
historical  authority,  we  value  our  roots 
and  the  perspective  that  kind  of  histori- 
cal grounding  gives  us.  But  we  also  rec- 
ognize that  historical  precedent  is  also 
open  to  new  revelation.  I  like  to  say  that 
our  church  is  called  to  be  a  garden,  not  a 
museum.  And  finally,  reason.  We  be- 
lieve that  God  in  creation  has  blessed  us 
with  "memory,  reason,  and  skill."  As 
an  Episcopal  ad  says,  "Christ  died  to 
take  away  your  sins,  not  your  mind." 
Reason  is  a  source  of  revelation  for  us. 

Anglicanism  is  not  a  set  of  doctrines, 
or  a  certain  kind  of  hierarchy,  or  a  pre- 
cise ethical  stance.  Anglicanism  is  a 
spirit  shared  out  of  a  center  which  holds 
many  diverse  threads  in  tension.  For  a 
further  explication  of  some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  tension,  I  refer  you  to 
our  campus  ministry  brochure.  Inside 
you  will  find  a  very  sketchy  attempt  to 
characterize  that  Anglican  spirit.  If  you 
are  inclined  to  debate  some  of  the  ten- 
sions expressed  therein,  then  good-it 
means  you  have  caught  the  spirit  of  An- 
glicanism! Bishop  Tutu  said  recently, 
"Anglicanism  is  very  untidy,  but  also 
very  loveable."  Rabbi  Fisher  here  on 
campus  says,  of  his  own  tradition: 
"When  you  have  three  Jews,  you'll  get 
three  different  opinions."    In  fact,  he 
says,  "The  only  thing  two  Jews  can 
agree  on  is  that  the  third  one  is  totally 
wrong!"  Anglicanism  is  probably  the 
most  spiritually  Jewish  of  all  Christian 
faiths.  We  should  celebrate  that  more. 

With  that,  I  move  to  the  third  thread  of 
this  patchwork  of  theological  reflection 
on  campus  ministry.  And  that  is  the 
basis  for  seeing  its  missions  as  being 
with  God  in  the  world.  Campus  ministry 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  incarnational 
of  all  Christian  ministries.  And  Anglican 


campus  ministry  perhaps  its  most  incar- 
national expression.  From  this  perspec- 
tive we  draw  on  the  Genesis  image  of 
creation  as  the  place  where  God  and 
humankind  have  their  most  intimate 
encounters.  The  theological  basis  for 
understanding  the  Kingdom  of  God,  not 
so  much  as  a  transcendent  place,  but  as 
an  immanent  relatedness,  as  the  parts  of 
the  quilt  are  related  to  one  another.  A 
profound  sense  of  relatedness  to  both 
humanity  and  nature  and  to  their  creator. 

This  consciousness  of  our  ultimate 
relatedness  is  being  rediscovered  in  the 


seriousness  about  the  credibility  of  the 
spiritual  as  essential  to  the  human  world, 
as  water  is  to  the  natural  world,  and 
molecular  structure  to  the  physical 
world.  The  overwhelming  interest  in  the 
works  of  the  late  Joseph  Campbell  on 
the  "Power  of  Myth"  attest  to  that  fact. 

One  would  hope  that  this  new  con- 
sciousness will  lead  to  a  greater  place  for 
the  Humanities  in  our  society  as  well  as 
in  the  university's  priorities.  Campus 
ministry  can  play  a  great  role  in  uphold- 
ing a  new  global  theology,  as  part  of  the 
whole  evolutionary  process.  The  central 
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present  ecological  age.  The  American 
college  campus  is  a  prime  center  where 
society  can  engage  that  connectedness  in 
new  and  vital  ways.  A  new  theology  is 
emerging  even  as  we  speak-a  Geotheol- 
ogy,  that  cuts  across  traditional  intellec- 
tual and  theological  barriers.  What  is 
emerging  out  of  this  re-engagement  with 
Creation,  is  a  new  sense  of  Oneness  of 
peoples  and  natural  life.  A  global  per- 
spective, in  which  we  begin  to  see  our- 
selves, as  the  first  astronauts  who  saw 
the  earth  from  the  moon  saw  themselves 
-as  citizens  of  a  global  organism-perhaps 
the  greater  extension  of  St.  Paul's  meta- 
phor of  the  body  living  in  tension  with 
its  diverse  parts. 

Thomas  Berry,  on  the  leading  edge  of 
this  new  theological  consciousness  to- 
day, says  "The  American  college  may 
be  considered  a  continuation,  at  the 
human  level,  of  the  self-education  pro- 
cess of  the  earth  itself."  He  sees  the 
earth  community  as  our  primary  educa- 
tor in  the  future.  This  includes  a  new 


affirmation  of  life  as  gift  challenges  us 
and  our  community  to  a  greater  value  of 
the  sacredness  of  life  on  the  "fragile 
earth  our  island  home."  One  of  the 
great  contributions  of  the  liturgy  we  cel- 
ebrate in  the  1979  BCP  is  the  recovery 
of  the  doctrine  of  creation,  largely 
missing  from  previous  revisions.  We 
should  be  about  the  business  of  helping 
both  the  institution  of  the  church  and  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  task 
of  earth  education  for  all  our  members. 
We  should  not  admit  that  people  are 
truly  educated  unless  they  have  engaged 
in  cross-cultural  education  for  world 
citizenship  and  a  profound  examination 
of  their  place  and  role  in  the  natural 
environment.  • 

Part  one  of  a  two-part  series. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Stanley  began  work 
this  fall  as  new  Episcopal  campus  min- 
ister at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 
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Wealthy  patriots  dominated  ^£§F^ 


By  E.  T.  Malone  Jr. 


Brigadier  General  Allen  Jones  of 
Northampton  County  was  a  well-liked 
and  influential  man  in  North  Carolina  at 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Eton  College  in 
England,  a  wealthy  planter  who  had 
fought  bravely  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. A  conservative  Federalist,  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the 
intimate  36-member  State  Senate  which 
met  in  November  1787  in  Tarborough 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  its  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  and  Elections. 

But  when  Senator  Jones  proposed 
that  his  neighbor  the  Reverend  Samuel 
McDougal  of  Halifax  be  appointed  chap- 
lain of  the  General  Assembly,  the  House 
of  Commons  rejected  the  nomination. 

Why?  The  record  provides  no  expla 
nation,  but  a  likely  reason  is  simply  that 
there  was  strong  prejudice  in  the  lower 
house  against  Mr.  Mcdougal  because  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  despised  Church  of 
England. 

As  North  Carolina  Anglicans  attempt- 
ed to  reorganize  themselves  into  a  dio- 
cese of  the  new  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that 
something  needed  to  be  done  both  to 
pump  life  into  their  weakened  body  and 
to  present  themselves  more  favorably  to 
the  general  public. 

This  need  for  vigorous  action  and 
positive  image  seems  to  be  reflected  in 
the  choice  of  the  fifteen  laymen  named 
to  the  fledgling  diocese's  first  Standing 
Committees  in  the  1790's.  The  small 
number  of  clergy  then  resident  in  the 
state  severely  restricted  possible  selec- 
tions for  the  clerical  members  of  the 
committee.   But  significant  effort  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  form  the  commit- 
tee's lay  component  from  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  attractive  characters  avail- 
able and  willing  to  align  themselves  with 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

Before  identifying  any  individuals,  it 
is  instructive  to  look  at  these  laymen  as  a 
group.  Twelve  of  the  fifteen  held  some 
sort  of  governmental  office,  judicial  or 
elective.  Among  their  number  were  a 
United  States  Supreme  Court  justice,  a 
3-time  speaker  of  the  state  House  of 
Commons,  seven  delegates  to  the  state 
conventions  of  1788  and  1789  to  ratify 
the  United  States  Constitution,  a  5-time 
president  of  the  Council  of  State,  three 
Revolutionary  War  army  officers,  a  state 
superior  court  judge,  two  admiralty  court 
judges,  two  delegates  to  the  Provincial 
Congress,  three  physicians,  and  at  least 
three  lawyers. 

Between  them,  the  15  lay  members  of 
the  Standing  Committees  served  44 
terms  in  the  colonial  and  state  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  and  10 


terms  on  the  Council  of  State.  At  least 
two  towns  and  one  county  were  named 
for  them.  Together,  in  1790,  they 
owned  thousands  of  acres  of  land  and 
404  slaves. 

All  but  one  of  the  lay  members  were 
slave  owners,  whereas,  of  the  nine  clergy 
named  to  the  committee  only  five  owned 
slaves.  Largest  slave-owner  among  the 


Joseph  Blount  of  Edenton,  Chowan 
County,  33;  Henry  Hill  of  Franklin 
County,  28;  and  Dr.  John  Leigh  of  Tar- 
borough, Edgecombe  County,  27. 

The  primary  duties  of  the  Standing 
Committee  were  to  conduct  church 
business  between  conventions  and  to 
screen  and  recommend  candidates  for 
ordination  to  Holy  Orders.  The  first 


Old  Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  as  it  looked  in  1790  when  it  was  the  home  parish 
for  several  of  the  members  of  the  first  Standing  Committee  of  the  newly- 
formed  Epsicopal  Church. 


clergy  was  the  1794  bishop-elect  Charles 
Pettigrew  of  Tyrrell  (after  1799,  Wash- 
ington) County,  with  16.  Others  were 
Nathaniel  Blount  of  Beaufort  County,  11; 
Samuel  McDougal,  Halifax,  7;  Solomon 
Hailing,  New  Bern,  Craven  County,  5; 
and  Leonard  Cutting,  New  Bern,  Craven 
County,  2,  totaling  41.  The  Reverends 
George  Micklejohn  of  Granville  County, 
James  Lewis  Wilson  of  Martin  County, 
Robert  Johnston  Miller  of  Lincoln  County, 
and  Joseph  Gurley  of  Murfreesborough, 
Hertford  County,  held  no  slaves  in  1790. 
The  largest  slave-owners  among  the  laity 
were  Nicholas  Long  of  Halifax,  89;  Dr. 
Samuel  Dickenson  of  Edenton,  57; 
Alfred  Moore  of  Brunswick  County,  48; 
Hardy  Murfree  of  Hertford  County,  45; 


Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese,  cho- 
sen at  the  November  1790  convention, 
recommended  for  ordination  one  person, 
Solomon  Hailing,  who  was  ordained  in 
1792  by  Bishop  James  Madison  of 
Virginia  and  became  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Bern,  shortly  thereafter. 

There  were  six  clergy  members  of  the 
first  Standing  Committee: 

Nathaniel  Blount  (ca.  1748-1816),  a 
native  of  Beaufort  County,  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  in  1773  in  London. 
He  ministered  to  congregations  in  Beau- 
fort, Pitt,  and  Edgecombe  counties. 
"Blount's  Chapel,"  which  he  is  said  to 
have  built,  is  now  incorporated  into 
Trinity  Church,  Chocowinity. 

Charles  Pettigrew  (ca.  1744-1807), 
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born  in  Pennsylvania  and  originally  a 
Presbyterian,  became  a  lay  reader  in 
Edenton  in  1773  and  was  ordained  in 
London  in  1775.  Most  of  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent  either  in  Edenton  or  on  his 
plantation  in  what  is  now  Washington 
County.  Elected  bishop  in  1794,  he 
never  presented  himself  for  consecration 
and  gloomily  predicted  the  demise  of  the 
Church. 

Samuel  McDougal  resided  in  North 
Carolina  as  early  as  1787  and  was  still 
living  in  Halifax  in  1790.  Although  he 
represented  himself  as  being  in  Anglican 
holy  orders,  there  is  no  record  of  his 
ordination  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnston 
Miller  declared  him  a  fraud.  McDougal 's 
name  does  not  appear  in  Pettigrew 's 
1794  list  of  the  state  clergy.  By  1800  he 
had  either  died  or  left  the  state. 

James  Lewis  Wilson  of  Martin  County 
was  also  a  practicing  physician.  He  was 
ordained  in  1789  but  died  soon  after  1801. 

George  Micklejohn  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  clergy  in  1790,  having 
come  to  North  Carolina  in  1766  as  a 
missionary  for  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel.  He  ministered 
to  St.  Matthew's  Parish,  Hillsborough, 
Orange  County,  1766-1784,  but  moved 
about  1784  to  Granville  County  near  the 
state  line  and  thereafter  spent  part  of  his 
time  with  a  congregation  in  St.  James's 
Parish,  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia. 
Micklejohn,  moreover,  because  of  his 
Tory  sympathies,  may  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  liability  to  the  church. 

Leonard  Cutting,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Bern,  did  not  attend  either 
of  the  1790  conventions.  He  left  New 
Bern  for  New  York  to  serve  as  secretary 
to  the  House  of  Bishops  in  1792  and 
never  returned. 

Eight  lay  members  were  named  to  the 
1790  committee: 

Jonathan  Kittrell,  who  lived  near 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Kittrell  in  Vance 
County,  was  a  taxpayer  of  the  Epping 
Forest  District  of  old  Granville  County, 
owning  9  slaves  and  1,371  acres  of  land. 
He  died  in  1812. 

James  Mills  of  Warren  County  was  a 
planter  who  had  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  for  the  Halifax  District  in 
1775.  He  had  died  by  1800. 

Henry  Hill  of  Louisburg  represented 
Franklin  County  at  the  State  Conven- 
tions to  Ratify  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution in  1788  at  Hillsborough  and  in 
1789  at  Fayetteville.  He  served  13  one- 
year  terms  in  the  State  Senate  between 
1780  and  1797.  Many  members  of  his 
family  converted  to  Methodism,  in- 
cluding his  ward  and  nephew  Charles 
Applewhite  Hill,  who  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  Nicholas  Long. 

Nicholas  Long  of  Halifax  served  in 
the  Colonial  Assembly  (1775),  the  House 
of  Commons  (1784),  and  the  State  Sen- 
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ate  (1784-1785  and  1787).  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  first  three  Provincial 
Congresses  in  1774  and  1775.  During 
the  Revolution  he  held  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel in  the  Continental  Line  and  served  as 
deputy  quartermaster  general.  He  died 
about  1798. 

William  McKenzie  represented  Martin 
County  in  the  1788  constitution  conven- 
tion and  served  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (1786-1787)  and  the  State 
Senate  (1797,  1800).  The  only  lay  com- 
mitteemember  reappointed  in  1794,  he 
died  in  1810. 

John  Leigh,  a  Tarborough  physician, 
represented  Edgecombe  County  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  seven  terms 
between  1790  and  1796.  He  was  elected 
three  times  Speaker  of  the  House,  dying 
in  office  on  December  23,  1796.  He  was 
an  active  supporter  of  the  church,  and 
his  untimely  death  had  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  faithful  few  with  whom  he 
worked  to  organize  the  diocese. 

Joseph  Leech  of  New  Bern  was  a 
delegate  from  Craven  County  to  both  the 
1788  and  1789  constitutional  conven- 
tions. He  was  elected  to  the  Council  of 
State  eight  times  between  1776  and 
1786,  serving  five  times  as  its  president; 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  second  and  third 
Provincial  Congresses,  both  held  in 
1775.  He  held  the  military  rank  of 
colonel  during  the  Revolution. 

Samuel  Dickenson,  an  Edenton  phy- 
sician, was  a  bachelor  and  partner  in  the 
mercantile  firm  of  Collins,  Dillen,  and 
Dickenson,  which  owned  113  slaves.  He 
died  about  1802. 

From  the  incomplete  records  of  the 
November  1793  convention,  it  appears 
that  at  least  two  more  lay  members  were 
named  to  the  Standing  Committee: 

Benjamin  Woods,  also  unmarried,  was 
an  attorney  living  in  1790  in  New  Bern. 
He  was  the  only  non-slaveholder  among 
the  lay  members  of  the  committee. 


Alfred  Moore 

William  Grimes  of  Pitt  County  served 
in  the  House  of  Commons  sessions  of 
1793-1794  and  1794-1795.  An  enlisted 
man  during  the  Revolution,  he  was  the 
grandfather  of  Confederate  General 
Bryan  Grimes.  William  Grimes  died  in 
1797. 

The  convention  of  May  1794  was 
the  best-attended  of  all  the  1790's  gath- 
erings, and  during  its  deliberations 
approved  a  diocesan  constitution  that 
limited  membership  on  the  Standing 
Committee  to  six  clergy  and  six  laity. 

Among  the  clergy,  Blount,  Wilson  and 
Micklejohn  were  reappointed,  and  three 
new  members  were  chosen: 

Robert  Johnston  Miller  of  White  Ha- 
ven Parish,  Lincoln  County,  was  actually 
ordained  as  a  Lutheran  minister  before 
there  were  any  American  bishops.  He 
conducted  a  strange,  ecumenical  minis- 
try for  many  years  before  finally  being 
ordained  when  he  was  an  elderly  man  in 
1821  as  an  Episcopal  deacon  and  priest 
by  Bishop  Richard  Channing  Moore. 

Solomon  Hailing  of  New  Bern  be- 


came rector  of  Christ  Church  about  1792 
and  was  a  leading  figure  in  organizing 
the  1794  convention.  The  next  year  he 
accepted  a  call  to  St.  James'  Parish,  Wil- 
mington, and  in  1811  moved  to  South 
Carolina,  where  he  died  in  1813. 

Joseph  Gurley,  moving  from  Virginia 
to  Murfreesboro  in  1793,  promised  to  be 
an  asset  to  the  diocese.  He  opened  a 
school  and  attended  both  the  1793  and 
1794  conventions,  but  he  died  before 
1800. 

Five  new  lay  members  were  named  to 
the  Standing  Committee  in  1794: 

Hardy  Murfree  (1752-1809),  a  native 
of  Bertie  County,  was  a  lively  business- 
man and  entrepreneur.  An  ardent  Fed- 
eralist who  had  served  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Continental  Line,  he  was 
during  and  after  the  Revolution  the  com- 
missioner of  confiscated  properties  for 
the  Edenton  district.  He  represented 
Hertford  County  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (1784)  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
1789  constitutional  convention  in 
Fayetteville.  He  founded  the  town  of 
Murfreesborough,  named  for  his  father, 
and  in  1807  moved  to  Tennessee,  where 
the  new  town  of  Murfreesborough  was 
named  for  him. 

Isaac  Guion,  New  Bern  physician,  an 
Onslow  County  delegate  to  the  1775 
Third  Provincial  Congress,  was  a  Craven 
County  delegate  to  the  1789  constitu- 
tional convention,  was  elected  to  the 
Council  of  State  (1779,  1780)  and  repre- 
sented Onslow  County  (1782)  and  the 
Borough  of  New  Bern  (1789,  1790, 
1793-1794,  and  1795)  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  died  in  1803. 

David  Turner  of  Bertie  County  was 
a  delegate  to  both  the  1788  and  1789 
Constitutional  conventions.  He  served 
five  terms  in  the  House  of  Commons 
between  1780  and  1790. 

Joseph  Blount  of  Edenton  served  in 
the  State  Senate  (1782)  and  was  elected 


a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
1777  for  the  port  of  Roanoke  (Edenton). 

Alfred  Moore  (1755-1810),  of  Bruns- 
wick County,  served  as  attorney  general 
of  North  Carolina  (1782-1791),  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (1781,  1782, 
1792),  state  superior  court  judge  (1798- 
1800),  and  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
serving  1799-1804.  Although  under  age, 
he  served  as  a  Continental  army  officer 
during  the  Revolution  and  was  so  popu- 
lar that  a  new  county,  Moore,  created  in 
1784,  was  named  for  him.  A  trustee  of 
the  state  university,  in  1794  he  missed  by 
one  vote  being  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  credentials  of  these  men  are  im- 
pressive, but  their  membership  on  the 
Standing  Committee  seems  to  have  done 
little  to  halt  the  downward  slide  of  the 
church.  Numbers  of  the  lay  commit- 
teemembers  had  died  or  moved  to  other 
states  by  1800  or  shortly  thereafter, 
perhaps  reflecting  a  selection  policy  that 
had  back-fired.  The  committee  selec- 
tions were  primary  older  businessmen 
and  planters,  prone  to  ill  health,  heavily 
encumbered  with  professional,  govern- 
mental and  commercial  responsibilities. 
They  were  subject  to  the  current  tempta- 
tion of  moving  westward  into  developing 
new  states  and  territories  such  as 
Tennessee  and  Florida. 

Just  as  some  historians  surmise  that 
younger  and  more  active  Nathaniel 
Blount  might  have  been  a  better  choice 
for  bishop  than  was  Charles  Pettigrew, 
so  also  perhaps  a  less  top-heavy  and 
elitist  Standing  Committee  might  have 
provided  more  real  help  for  a  small, 
weak  denomination  much  more  in  need 
of  a  few  good  Indians  than  a  list  of 
honorary,  absentee  chiefs.  • 

E.  T.  Malone  Jr.  is  serving  as  interim 
editor  of  The  Communicant. 


A  banner  day  at  Duke 


"To  raise  up  the  visibility  of  young  peo- 
ple, to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  a 
new  sort  of  worship  experience,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  learn  more  about  the  extent 
of  the  diocese  and  the  church,  these  are 
some  of  the  purposes  of  our  Acolyte 
Festival  for  All  Diocesan  Youth,"  says 
Frances  Payne,  diocesan  youth  coordi- 
nator. Noting  that  three  years  ago  the 
role  of  the  festival,  held  this  year  on 
October  13  in  Duke  Chapel,  was  rede- 
fined to  include  all  diocesan  youth,  not 
just  acolytes,  she  said  that  several  hun- 
dred young  people  and  adults  enjoyed  the 
service,  lunch  and  attendance  at  a  Duke 
home  football  game  afterward.  Bishop 


Williams  preached  and  Bishop  Estill  was 
chief  celebrant  at  the  Eucharist.  The 
annual  event  is  a  cooperative  effort  of 
the  Commission  on  Liturgy  and 
Worship  and  the  Youth  Commission. 
Contributors  to  the  festival  success 
included  Jim  Padgett,  organist  and 
choir  master  at  St.  Luke's,  Salisbury; 
Natalie  Williams  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Greensboro,  who  handled 
ticket  sales;  Winston-Salem  high  school 
senior  Mandy  Davis,  who  was  in  charge 
of  16  ushers;  and  master  of  ceremonies 
the  Rev.  David  Sweeney,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Rockingham, 
and  vicar  of  All  Saint,  Hamlet.  • 


Acolyte  Shalynn  Kittrell  of  St.  Cyprian's,  Oxford  carries  the  diocesan  banner, 
followed  by  Deacon  Sonja  Hudson  of  the  Oxford  churches. 
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Bishops  vote  to  'disassociate' 


By  James  Solheim  and  Jeffrey  Penn 

Washington,  D.C.-The  Episcopal 
Church's  House  of  Bishops  meeting  here 
on  September  18  erupted  in  an  intensely 
emotional  debate  and  voted  by  a  surpris- 
ingly slim  margin  to  "disassociate"  it- 
self from  the  ordination  of  nine  months 
ago  of  an  avowed  homosexual  to  the 
priesthood  by  Bishop  John  Spong  of 
Newark  (New  Jersey). 

Bishop  Spong,  a  native  of  Charlotte, 
was  formerly  a  priest  in  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina. 

By  a  vote  of  80  to  76,  the  bishops 
chose  to  "affirm  and  support"  a  Febru- 
ary 20  statement  by  the  presiding  bishop 
and  his  Council  of  Advice  that  affirmed 
the  church's  position  that  it  is  "inappro- 
priate" to  ordain  practicing  gay  and 
lesbian  persons.  The  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted by  Bishop  William  Wantland  of 
Eau  Claire  (Wisconsin),  a  prominent 
traditionalist  in  the  church. 

"We  regret  the  hurt  and  confusion 
caused  for  many  members  of  the  church 
by  the  ordination  and  by  subsequent 
events. . .  We  believe  that  good  order  is 
not  served  when  bishops,  dioceses,  or 
parishes  act  unilaterally,"  said  the  state- 
ment signed  by  bishops  from  the  church's 
nine  provinces. 

In  the  wake  of  the  ordination  last 
December,  many  of  Spong 's  colleagues 
severely  criticized  him  for  breaking  the 
collegiality  of  the  House,  for  ignoring 
the  clear  mind  of  the  church  against  such 
ordinations,  and  for  ignoring  scriptural 
mandates. 

Dozens  of  bishops  lined  up  at  micro- 
phones during  the  tense  hour-and-a-half 
debate,  and  their  comments  were  a  clear 
indication  that  the  issue  is  both  compli- 
cated and  very  emotional.  Several  bish- 
ops said  angrily  that  the  people  in  their 
dioceses  were  looking  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  for  a  clear  condemnation  of  the 
ordination. 

A  'breech  of  discipline  and 

doctrine- 
Retired  Bishop  William  Sheridan  of 
Northern  Indiana  called  the  ordination  a 
"breach  of  discipline  and  doctrine"  that 
could  have  "tragic,  even  catastrophic, 
consequences  for  the  church.  If  we  do 
not  take  definite  action  today,  we  will 
engender  ridicule  throughout  this 
country."  Bishop  Alex  Dickson  of  West 
Tennessee  asked  pointedly,  "Can  a  bishop 
of  this  church  do  anything  he  wants  to?" 
One  of  the  first  at  the  microphone  was 
Bishop  Clarence  Pope  of  Ft.  Worth  (Tex- 
as), president  of  the  Episcopal  Synod  of 
America,  a  coalition  of  traditionalists 
who  oppose  what  they  perceive  as  liberal 
trends  in  the  church.  Pope  said  he  sup- 


ported the  resolution  "with  great  sad- 
ness. If  we  don't  adopt  this  resolution, 
we  go  a  long  way  in  changing  our  reli- 
gion. Much  of  the  church's  teaching  will 
be  altered  if  we  don't  take  steps." 

Others,  like  Bishop  William  Swing  of 
California  saw  a  "punitive  meanness 
between  the  lines  of  the  statement."  He 
asked  what  the  House  was  voting  on- 
Spong,  homosexuality,  the  force  of  Gen- 
eral Convention  resolutions,  collegial- 
ity...,?" 

Three  members  of  the  Council  of 
Advice  who  signed  the  statement  said 
they  would  remove  their  names  if  the 
House  passed  the  resolution.  "I'd  like 
to  think  we  are  moving  on,"  said  Bishop 
Herbert  Donovan  of  Arkansas,  secretary 


He  said  the  action  was  taken  not  in  anger 
but  with  "great  sorrow  and  reluctance" 
so  that  the  whole  world  can  see  the  unity 
of  the  church  and  the  integrity  of  the 
House.  Doing  nothing  was  not  an 
option,  Charlton  said,  because  "the 
church  will  be  watching." 

A  substitute  motion,  which  would 
have  referred  the  issue  to  two  commit- 
tees, was  decisively  defeated. 

Spong  chides  bishops  for 
their  hypocrisy 

In  a  stinging,  defiant  half-hour  response 
after  the  vote,  Bishop  Spong  called  it 
"an  exciting  afternoon"  because  the 
debate  on  the  issue  was  "substantive." 


to  the  House  of  Bishops.  "We  have 
heard  some  voices  that  we  need  to  listen 
to  carefully"  and,  he  suggested,  the 
February  20  statement  was  valid  for  the 
time  it  was  written. 

Bishop  Arthur  Walmsley  of  Connecti- 
cut agreed  with  Donovan,  arguing  that 
adopting  the  statement  at  this  time 
"would  be  a  token  of  our  division,  not 
of  our  leadership." 

Bishop  William  Frey,  dean  of  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  School  for  Ministry  in 
Pennsylvania,  characterized  the  state- 
ment as  a  mild  reprimand.  "Some  have 
said  that  this  is  a  gun  pointed  at  the  head 
of  Spong.  But  it's  really  a  water  pistol." 

Bishop  William  Burrill  of  Rochester 
said,  "The  price  of  Anglican  freedom  is 
a  bit  of  untidiness."  If  we  take  this  ac- 
tion, Burrill  argued,  Spong  will  "be  on 
the  outside.  We  are  a  church  that  wel- 
comes diversity.  Order  is  not  that 
important-diversity  in  unity  is." 

Bishop  Gordon  Charlton  of  Texas  said 
that  bishops  were  responsible  for 
guarding  the  faith,  discipline,  and  unity 
of  the  church.  "If  this  is  to  have  any 
reality,  it  must  begin  in  our  own  house." 


Yet  he  admonished  the  House  for  what 
he  perceives  as  a  continuing  hypocrisy. 
He  contrasted  his  treatment,  for  ex- 
ample, with  that  of  the  traditionalist 
bishops  who,  when  they  opposed  the 
church's  decision  to  ordain  women,  were 
given  a  great  deal  of  latitude. 

Spong  argued  that,  unlike  the  tradi- 
tionalists who  are  his  severest  critics,  he 
followed  the  canonical  process  when  he 
went  ahead  with  the  ordination.  "When 
the  cries  of  ecclesiastical  pain  went  up 
and  words  like  presentment,  trial,  and 
censure  were  spoken  as  threats,"  the 
church  listened  to  angry  bishops.  Yet  he 
was  excluded  from  such  meetings  and 
never  "given  the  opportunity  to  meet 
face-to-face  with  his  accusers." 

"I  wonder  if  this  House  can  embrace 
the  fact  that  other  bishops  besides  [Epis- 
copal] Synod  of  America  bishops  have  a 
conscience  that  cannot  and  will  not  be 
compromised?"    Spong  asked.    "The 
way  the  church  treats  its  gay  and  lesbian 
members  so  deeply  violates  my  con- 
science that  it  strains  my  life  by  tearing 
it  between  my  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ, 
who  made  a  habit  of  embracing  the 


outcast,  and  my  loyalty  to  a  church  that 
I  dearly  love.  But  it  nonetheless  is  a 
church  that  has  historically  rejected 
blacks,  women,  and  gays,  in  succes- 
sion." 

"It  is  not  the  bishop  of  Newark  who  is 
violated  by  this  process.  It  is  the  gay 
and  lesbian  members  of  this  church," 
Spong  added. 

Going  to  the  heart  of  a  major  compo- 
nent of  the  controversy-how  binding 
General  Convention  resolutions  are  for 
the  church-Spong  said,  "The  day  will 
come  when  every  member  of  this  House 
will  regret  any  attempt  we  might  make 
to  give  canonical  weight"  to  those  res- 
olutions. He  reminded  the  bishops  that 
the  1979  resolution  was  a  recommenda- 
tion and  therefore  not  binding. 

Repeating  an  argument  he  has  made  in 
defense  of  the  ordination,  Spong  said  the 
church  has  been  quietly  ordaining  prac- 
ticing homosexuals  for  years.  Nonceli- 
bate  homosexuals  are  found  at  all  levels 
of  church  life-not  only  in  parishes  but 
also  the  House  of  Bishops,  on  seminary 
faculties,  and  among  student  bodies. 

Spong  said  that  the  charge  that  he 
violated  the  collegiality  of  the  House  is 
"a  sign  of  fear,  even  of  homophobia." 
Similar  charges  have  never  been  leveled 
against  members  of  the  Episcopal  Synod 
or  others  who  hold  views  contrary  to 
General  Convention  resolutions. 

Spong  said  he  was  bothered  by  the 
lack  of  honesty  among  some  of  his  cri- 
tics, especially  those  who  have  "them- 
selves knowingly  ordained  noncelibate 
homosexual  persons."   He  related  the 
pain  surrounding  his  recent  decision  not 
to  ordain  an  avowed  homosexual  deacon 
until  after  General  Convention  in  Phoe- 
nix, despite  support  for  the  candidate 
from  the  parish  and  diocesan  committees. 
The  decision  was  a  further  indication  of 
his  attempt  to  be  collegial,  he  said. 

"If  the  standards  of  this  church  are  to 
apply  to  all  equally  then  I  will  abide  by 
those  standards,"  Spong  said-but  they 
must  be  mandatory  and  binding  on  all. 

Spong  concluded  that  the  last  year,  de- 
spite all  the  controversy,  was  "the  most 
exhilarating,  growing,  eventful  year  of 
my  life.  And  the  primary  reason  for  that 
is  that  I  have  experienced  first-hand  the 
prejudice  and  the  negativity  and  the  pain 
and  the  fear  that  is  the  daily  bread  of 
gay  and  lesbian  people.  Their  ability  to 
forge  relationships  of  durability,  com- 
mitment, and  faithfulness-living  under 
that  kind  of  hostile,  negative  rejection-is 
in  my  opinion,  almost  a  miracle." 

Following  Spong's  speech,  the  House 
adopted  the  resolution  it  had  previously 
rejected,  calling  for  the  church  to  con- 
tinue studying  the  implications  of  the 
issue  of  ordaining  homosexuals.  • 
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Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

With  the  world  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
another  war,  the  economy  precariously 
balanced  on  its  edge  and  subsequent  cuts 
in  national  budgets  and  employment,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  these  are  hard  days 
for  the  church  as  well. 

Our  national  church  has  reported 
shocking  shortfalls  in  acceptance  of 
their  askings  by  several  major  dioceses. 
Other  religious  bodies  report  similar 
difficulties,  and  here  in  our  own  dio- 
cese we  have  been  wrestling  with  this 
too. 

Over  the  past  several  years  diocesan 
budgets  have  risen  as  we  have  added 
chaplains  in  Winston-Salem  and  Char- 
lotte, have  lost  one  Suffragan  Bishop, 
searched  for  and  found  another  and  have 
experienced  higher  askings  from  our 
national  church  and  from  those  who 
offer  our  health  insurance  (a  whopping 
25%  increase  for  1991).  Our  congrega- 
tions have  a  splendid  record  of  giving 
to  the  Diocese  but  in  the  past  year  a 
number  of  them  have  advised  us  that 
they  simply  cannot  give  any  more  than 
they  are  giving.  This  was  affirmed  at  the 
spring  convocation  meetings  and  again 
when  there  were  meetings  of  chairper- 
sons of  all  our  programs. 

Reluctantly  we  have  had  to  cut  back 
on  our  diocesan  staff  and  combine  some 
responsibilities  under  one  position. 
Michelle  Frances,  our  Archivist,  F.  Neff 


Powell,  Archdeacon  and  Deputy  for 
Programs,  and  John  Justice,  Editor  of 
The  Communicant  and  Communication 
Officer,  are  leaving.  Ted  Malone  of 
Chapel  Hill  has  been  named  Interim 
Editor  of  The  Communicant  and  Bishop 


Williams  will  have  special  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  programs  formerly 
under  Archdeacon  Powell's  control 
including  the  publication  Please  Note. 
The  archives  will  continue  to  be  care- 
fully and  safely  preserved,  and  I  will  be 


working  with  our  Historiographer  and 
the  Department  of  Records  and  History 
to  keep  an  active  program  going.  I  will 
be  looking  for  a  permanent  staff  person 
to  incorporate  the  two  positions  which 
were  held  by  John  and  Neff. 

These  have  not  been  easy  decisions 
and  the  departments  involved  and  the 
Diocesan  Council  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  reconcile  the  hard  facts  of  budget 
limitations  and  our  concern  for  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  involved.  Cer- 
tainly the  quality  of  their  work  was 
never  in  question. 

I  know  you  join  me  in  thanking 
Michelle,  Neff,  and  John  for  their  years 
of  service  to  our  Lord  and  His  church, 
and  that  you  wish  them  godspeed  in  their 
next  steps  in  ministry.  Meanwhile,  with 
belts  tightened  and  with  a  smaller  staff  at 
the  diocesan  level  we  look  to  you  for 
your  help  and  support. 

We  have  much  for  which  to  be  thank- 
ful. Our  Conference  Center  is  on  the 
road  to  success  and  has  had  one  of  the 
best  years  in  its  history.  We  have  never 
had  a  more  dynamic  or  effective  dio- 
cesan youth  program  or  better  leadership 
from  Frances  Payne  on  through  the 
Youth  Commission.  Our  front-line 
mission  in  higher  education  is  enabling 
us  to  put  what  I  believe  is  our  "best 
foot"  forward  on  most  of  the  campuses 
in  our  diocese,  and  the  addition  of 
Bishop  Williams  has  enabled  us  to  return 
to  the  important  work  of  visiting  every 


congregation,  being  present  with  vestries 
and  working  closely  with  those  in  the 
process  toward  ordination.  Both  he  and  I 
take  our  places  in  the  wider  councils  of 
the  Church  and  represent  you  there.  So 
too  our  Christian  Social  Ministries  Com- 
mission under  the  leadership  of  Jim 
Lewis  reaches  literally  around  the  world 
and  into  the  places  of  human  need  and 
concern. 

So!  We  have  much  for  which  to  be 
grateful  and  much  still  to  do.  I  hope  you 
know  that  it  continues  to  be  a  pleasure 
and  an  honor  for  me  to  be  your  Bishop 
and  friend. 

Faithfully, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Bishop's  visitations  schedule 

November  4 

St.  John's,  Henderson  with  Holy  Trinity, 
Townsville  and  St.  James,  Kittrell 
11:00  a.m. 

November  11 

St.  Mark's,  Huntersville  10:30  a.m. 

St.  Martin's,  Charlotte  2:30  p.m. 

November  18 

All  Saints,  Roanoke  Rapids  11:00  a.m. 


Suffragan  Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

I'm  finding  that  being  a  bishop  is  at  least 
partly  a  "seasonal"  business  with  things 
really  beginning  to  pick  up  now  that  Fall 
has  arrived. 

After  late  summer,  and  a  couple  of 
heartwarming  visitations  with  the  his- 
torical churches  at  Williamsboro  and 
Woodleaf,  the  season  for  weekly  visita- 
tions began  in  earnest.  In  visiting  at  least 
two  different  congregations  each  Sun- 
day, I've  had  good  opportunities  to  get  to 
know  far  more  people  and  the  work  of 
congregations  and  their  clergy  than  I 
have  known  before.  Mary  and  I  welcome 
these  albeit  brief  direct  contacts  with  so 
fundamental  a  dimension  of  life  together 
as  a  Diocese. 

September  brought  a  season  of  bish- 
ops' meetings  too.  Mary  and  I  attended  a 
conference  in  Washington  for  new  bish- 
ops and  their  wives,  going  on  directly  to 
the  House  of  Bishops  for  a  week,  giving 
us  a  great  chance  to  feel  the  welcome 
and  stimulation  of  that  larger  group. 


The  season  of  Diocesan  budget  prep- 
aration began  with  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
act  on  the  message  from  the  Convoca- 
tions last  spring  to  keep  the  Diocesan 
Program  Fund  budget  from  getting  lar- 
ger. The  Department  of  Mission  and 
Outreach  hearings  resulted  in  significant 
cuts  in  program  funds,  but  these  cuts 
were  insufficient.  Bishop  Estill's  deci- 
sion to  cut  staff  positions  came  as  a 
painful  solution  to  everyone,  including 
the  Diocesan  Council  when  it  approved 
the  budgets  on  which  parochial  assess- 
ments and  quotas  are  being  based. 

Already  I  am  missing  the  friendships  I 
had  begun  to  form  with  Neff  Powell, 
Michelle  Francis  and  John  Justice.  But 
as  an  inheritor  of  many  of  their  func- 
tions, I  am  coming  to  know  a  lot  more 
about  the  life  and  work  of  the  Diocese 
more  quickly  than  I  would  have  other- 
wise. 

Perhaps,  by  the  time  this  letter  ap- 
pears in  The  Communicant  I  shall  have 
returned  to  Duke  Chapel  for  the  Acolyte 
Festival.  I  look  forward  to  preaching 


then  and  being  where  I  was  consecrated 
last  April  and  got  the  great  T-shirt.  What 
a  day  that  one  was,  that  got  me  launch- 


ed into  this  new  season  of  my  ministry 
as  a  bishop. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Hunt  Williams 


Suffragan  Bishop's  visitation  schedule 

November  4 

Good  Shepherd,  Rocky  Mount  10:30  a.m. 

Epiphany,  Rocky  Mount  3:00  p.m. 

November  11 

St.  Mary's,  High  Point  11:00  a.m. 
Christ  Church,  Walnut  Cove  with  St. 
Philip's,  Germanton  3:00  p.m. 

November  18 

St.  Luke's,  Tarboro  9:00  a.m. 
St.  Michael's,  Tarboro  11:00  a.m. 
The  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Jackson 
4:00  p.m. 
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A  place  for  people. . . 


By  E.  T.  Malone  Jr. 


tl 


It  has  been  a  miracle  of  faith.  No 
question  in  my  mind  about  that,"  says 
Martha  Hanover,  treasurer  for  the  Epis- 
copal Farmworkers'  Ministries,  regard- 
ing the  completion  of  the  new  $156,000 
farmworkers'  day  care  center  near  New- 
ton Grove. 

Officially  dedicated  on  November  17 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lex  Mathews, 
a  priest  who  was  director  (1975-1985) 
of  Christian  Social  Ministries  for  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  the  sparkling, 
attractive  facility  was  crowded  with 
well-wishers  on  hand  for  a  celebration, 
open  house,  and  worship  service  of 
thanksgiving. 

The  Rev.  Jim  Lewis,  current  director 
f  Christian  Social  Ministries  for  this 
diocese,  was  preacher  for  the  day;  Bish- 
op Robert  W.  Estill  was  celebrant  for  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  assisted  by  Deacon  Bob- 
bie Armstrong,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
the  Rev.  Jim  Horton,  rector  of  Church  of 
the  Advent,  Williamston,  from  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  which 
shares  with  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  in  sponsoring  the  farm- 
workers' ministry.   Additionally,  Father 
Aaron  Gutierrez,  an  outreach  worker 
with  the  Office  of  Hispanic  Ministry  of 
the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Raleigh,  read 
portions  of  the  service  in  Spanish. 

Money  for  the  land  and  building  has 
been  painstakingly  collected  over  a 
period  of  years,  when  at  times  the  goal 
seemed  unreachable.  According  to  Ms. 
Hanover,  approximately  200  churches, 
organizations,  and  individuals  contrib- 
uted funds  to  the  building  effort. 


Meeting  halfway 

"I'm  excited,"  declared  Amy  Trester, 
full-time  outreach  worker  with  the  Epis- 
copal Farmworkers'  Ministries  since 
1983.  "It's  going  to  be  a  sort  of  halfway 
place  for  people  to  meet-people  from 
the  camps  and  people  from  our  parishes. 
They  need  to  get  to  know  each  other,  but 
a  lot  of  people  are  intimidated  about 
going  to  the  farmworkers'  camps.   On 
the  other  side,^ery  few  of  the  farmwork- 
ers have  cars.   So  they  don't  get  to 
Raleigh   either." 

The  day  care  center,  which  does  not 
yet  have  an  official  name,  is  a  light,  airy, 
cheerful  place  filled  with  sunlight.   Built 
on  land  purchased  in  1988  from  Earl  and 
Jane  Wooten,  it  is  adjacent  to  the  Tri- 
County  Clinic,  a  federally-funded  mi- 
grant workers'  health  center  located  on  a 
paved  road  just  south  of  Highway  55  in 


Front  entrance  of  newly-dedicated  Episcopal  Farmworkers'  day  care  center  near 
Newton  Grove. 


northern  Sampson  County  between  New- 
ton Grove  and  Dunn. 

When  fully  operating  the  day  care  cen- 
ter will  serve  25-28  children,  explained 
Deacon  Armstrong,  of  Apex,  who  has 
worked  with  the  farmworkers'  ministries 
for  several  years.   "Right  now  we're  ne- 
gotiating to  get  funding  to  operate  the 
program,"  she  said.   "Some  of  what  will 
go  on  in  the  building  is  still  up  in  the  air, 
but  in  addition  to  day  care  it  will  also 
provide  space  for  English  classes,  driv- 
er's education,  and  the  women's  co-op." 

Amy  Trester  looks  at  the  building 
from  the  perspective  of  evolution.   "In 
the  beginning  I  simply  operated  out  of 
my  car,"  she  recalled.    "Then  in  1986 
for  two  years  we  rented  an  old  farm- 
house, but  it  was  in  very  poor  condition, 


and  we  finally  had  to  move  out.  From 
January  to  November  in  1989  we  were 
temporarily  housed  with  the  Catholic 
migrant  ministry  in  Dunn,  until  two 
trailers  donated  by  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Cary  were  repaired  and  ready  to  move 
into  on  the  building  site." 

Help  still  needed 

"We're  not  completely  sure  how  the 
program's  going  to  be  run,"  she  noted, 
adding  that  the  strongest  possibility  is  to 
lease  the  building  to  the  federal  Head 
Start  program  in  order  to  receive  federal 
funds.   "Our  Ministry  needs  to  contrib- 
ute a  portion  of  in-kind  support,  about  25 
percent.  We'll  need  a  lot  of  support  and 
continuing  donations  of  clothing  and 
equipment  for  the  day  care  children,  in 


addition  to  the  donations  parishes 
already  send  to  the  clothing  bins.   We'll 
need  volunteers." 

"If  we  continue  with  our  adult  compo- 
nent-English study,  driver's  education, 
job  counseling,  and  so  on-some  of  the 
families  will  become  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  community  and  will  settle 
here.   We  want  to  help  empower  parents 
to  become  good  advocates  for  their 
children,  to  address  the  whole  family  is- 
sue.  I'm  constantly  amazed  at  how  they 
survive  against  such  odds.  Just  think  if 
you  were  in  a  foreign  country,  couldn't 
speak  the  language,  had  no  permanent 
place  to  live,  and  no  reliable  source  of 
income,"  Ms.  Trester  went  on. 

She  noted  that  some  local  farmers  fear 
that  the  migrants  won't  come  back  to 
harvest  their  crops,  but  every  year  there 
are  still  huge  influxes  of  seasonal  peo- 
ple.  Housing  remains  a  tremendous  pro- 
blem for  temporary  residents  in  rural 
areas.  They  do  not  have  enough  income 
to  participate  in  a  program  such  as  Ha- 
bitat for  Humanity  and  become  home- 
owners.  Efforts  to  construct  housing  for 
migrants  have  met  with  resistance  from 
local  residents  who  fear  their  presence. 
"Yet  they  live  there  anyway.   They're 
already  there.  They're  just  hidden  away 
in  the  woods  in  broken-down  trailers  and 
shelters.  Their  children  are  already  in 
the  schools,"  she  argued,  in  frustration. 

Ecumenical  cooperation 

Armstrong  noted  that  the  Ministry  is 
really  an  ecumenical  venture,  involving 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  high  church 
and  low.  A  bus,  purchased  with  a  United 
Thank  Offering  (UTO)grant,  travels  a 
complicated  route  to  migrant  camps  to 
bring  people  to  the  medical  clinic,  where 
two  metal  buildings  in  its  parking  lot 
house  a  clothing  shed.  The  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Raleigh  donated  $7,000  for 
furnishings  in  the  day  care  center,  added 
Ms.  Hanover.   "A  couple  of  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian  churches  also  donated 
money,"  she  said. 

"Lex  Mathews  (who  died  in  a  boating 
accident  in  1985)  had  the  vision  for  this 
place,"  Armstrong  explained.    In  1986, 
shortly  after  his  death,  the  Episcopal 
Farmworkers'  Ministries  became  an  offi- 
cial volunteer  agency  associated  with  the 
federal  government  to  conduct  a  special 
program  for  agricultural  workers,  in 
which  a  period  of  time  was  provided  for 
them  to  obtain  immigration  documents. 
Armstrong  worked,  beginning  in  1986, 
for  two  years  with  the  Ministry  during 
which  it  acted  as  an  agent  under  the 

See  Day  care  center,  page  4 
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Southern  Virginia  aspirants 
attend  N.C.  deacons'  school 

A  man  and  a  woman  seeking  ordination 
as  deacons  in  Bishop  Frank  Vest's  Dio- 
cese of  Southern  Virginia  are  attending 
classes  this  fall  at  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina's  Deacons'  Formation  Program 
school  at  Durham. 

Vaughn  Wilson  of  Virginia  Beach  and 
Ms.  Morgan  Ivins  of  Newport  News  en- 
rolled in  the  North  Carolina  study  pro- 
gram, headed  by  the  Rev.  Earl  Brill  at 
Cranmer  House  Episcopal  Center  at  Duke 
University,  as  the  result  of  an  agreement 
reached  between  bishops  of  the  two  dio- 
ceses. The  Diocese  of  Southern  Virginia 
has  begun  to  admit  individuals,  on  a 
case-by  case  basis,  to  the  process  of  or- 
dination as  deacons,  but  the  diocese  has 
not  yet  set  up  a  training  program. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
study  program  and  other  canonical 
requirements,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Ms.  Ivins 
would  be  ordained  in  the  Diocese  of 
Southern  Virginia. 

Scott  Evans  praised  for  role 
in  report  to  Province  IV 

Barnum  McCarty,  reporting  on  the  No- 
vember 2-5  meeting  of  the  Province  IV 
executive  council  in  New  York  in  the 
Province  IV  Communicator,  commented: 
"...  let  me  just  say  how  deeply  moved 
and  challenged  we  were  by  Scott  Evans 
(former  Fourth  Province  Representative 
to  Executive  Council),  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Very  Reverend 
James  Morton  (Dean  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  New  York)  in  their  presentation 
of  the  Report  of  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Consultation  on  the  Environment  and 
Sustainable  Development.   They  strong- 
ly pointed  out  the  lack  of  institutional 
religious  response  to  the  environmental 
crisis  we  all  know  exists,  and  called 
upon  us  to  see  this  as  a  religious  issue 
and  make  a  commitment  to  the  struggle 
to  save  the  planet  Earth.  The  Council 
called  upon  the  Presiding  Bishop  to 
appoint  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Consultation's 
document  and  bring  specific  recommen- 
dations to  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Council  as  to  how  we  can  best  respond." 

Peace  vigil  at  diocesan  house 

"A  Call  to  Prayer  for  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East"  was  the  theme  of  an  overnight 
vigil  conducted  Friday  night  and  Satur- 
day morning,  November  9-10,  at  Dioce- 
san House  by  the  Raleigh  Episcopal 
Peace  Fellowship. 

The  approximately  40  persons  who 
participated  followed  the  routine  often 
used  in  a  monastery  or  convent.  They 
began  with  Evening  Prayer,  had  com- 
pline, prayers  at  3:00  A.M.,  and  Morning 
Prayer  at  7:00  A.M.    The  Rev.  Arthur 


Calloway  was  celebrant  for  a  noon  eu- 
charist,  and  the  vigil  closed  with  Even- 
ing Prayer  on  Saturday. 

People-individuals,  couples,  or  small 
groups-came  and  went  throughout  the 
24-hour  period.   Six  persons  were  pre- 
sent for  the  3:00  A.M.  prayers.  Accord- 
ing to  one  participant,  "It  was  a  moving 
experience  to  see  and  hear  the  door  open 
wide  in  the  early  morning  hours  and 
people  come  into  the  chapel  and  pray." 

Prayers  were  focused  on  the  themes  of 
thanking  God  that  a  shooting  war  has  not 
yet  broken  out,  confessing  to  ignorance 
of  and  negative  stereotyping  of  Arab 
peoples,  confessing  that  our  national 
greed  and  disproportionate  consumption 
of  the  world's  natural  resources  has  con- 
tributed to  the  crisis,  asking  God  to  grant 
wisdom  to  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  Iraq,  and  intercessions  on  be- 
half of  prisoners,  refugees,  and  all  inno- 
cent persons  likely  to  be  touched  by  an 
armed  conflict. 

ECW  board  announces  * 
awarding  of  UTO  grants 

Two  grants  sought  by  this  diocese  have 
been  awarded  by  the  United  Thank  Of- 
fering, according  to  Sandy  Fussell,  dio- 
cesan UTO  coordinator  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  Women.  The  Penick  Home  in 
Southern  Pines  will  receive  $20,000  for 
construction  of  a  building  to  house  an 
intergenerational  day  care  center,  and 
$20,000  was  awarded  to  MotheRead  in 
Raleigh,  to  expand  a  literacy  curriculum 
for  incarcerated  mothers.   In  a  report  to 
the  ECW  board  meeting  September  7  at 
Brown  Summit,  Ms.  Fussell  praised 
Ellen  Forsyth,  former  UTO  coordinator, 
for  her  successful  efforts  to  develop  a 
screening  process  for  UTO  grant  appli- 
cations within  our  diocese,  which  is 
being  used  as  a  model  in  other  dioceses. 

Diocesan  Youth  Events 

The  Fall  Conference  held  October  26-28 
at  Brown  Summit  attracted  130  senior 
high  youth,  according  to  diocesan  youth 
coordinator  Frances  Payne.   Band  con- 
certs, creative  dance,  and  crazy  costumes 
enacted  the  theme,  "The  Angels  Sang 
for  You."  David  Acomb  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Oxford,  complete  with  cap,  pipe,  clerical 
collar,  and  wildly-checkered  vest,  dress- 
ed as  his  "guardian  angel,"  the  Rev. 
Harrison  Simons.   Coordinators  Gay 
Silver  of  Holy  Comforter,  Charlotte,  and 
Mike  Pittman  of  St.  Martin's,  Charlotte, 
were  praised  for  their  fine  work.   "It  was 
a  wonderful  kick-off  to  a  busy  year," 
said  Frances. 

Events  of  interest  to  youth  are  just 
around  the  corner.  The  2nd  Annual 
Bishop's  Ball,  for  grades  6-12,  is  set  for 
January  4-6,  1991,  at  Brown  Summit. 
Registration  for  this  weekend  conference 
and  dance  is  $45.00,  with  scholarship 


funds  available.    "The  Neverending 
Story"  is  the  conference  theme.   The 
Winter  Youth  Conference,  whose  topic  is 
"You  and  AIDS,"  will  be  February  1-3, 
1991,  at  Brown  Summit.   For  more  in- 
formation, contact  Frances  Payne  at 
(919)  286-0305. 

Inclusive  language  reports 
go  to  parishes  using  texts 

The  Standing  Liturgical  Commission  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  early  last  month 
issued  reports  on  the  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  inclusive  language  texts  to  a 
group  of  parishes  in  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  that  used  the  texts  on  a 
trial  basis  late  in  1989  and  early  in  1990. 

Parishes  that  wished  to  try  the  texts 
were  authorized  by  Bishop  Estill  to  do 
so  by  Easter  and  then  submit  evaluations 
to  the  national  church's  liturgical  com- 
mission. 

Participating  parishes  were  required 
to  attend  workshops  that  explained  the 
texts  and  their  use.  One  was  canceled 
because  of  bad  weather,  but  about  85 
people  attended  a  workshop  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Byron  Stuhlman  at  Ashe- 
boro.  The  Rev.  Earl  Brill  also  conducted 
an  informal  workshop  for  the  Durham 
area  churches  and  Integrity.  According 
to  Brill  the  trial  texts  were  used  by  In- 
tegrity.  "I'm  not  sure  which  churches 
may  have  used  them,"  he  said. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Phil  Byrum  of 
Albemarle,  chairman  of  the  diocesan 
Commission  on  Liturgy,  some  churches 
studied  the  texts  but  did  not  use  them. 
Others  who  might  have  used  the  texts 
did  not  do  so  because  of  the  short  time 
provided  for  use  and  evaluation. 

"A  number  of  things  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Rites  have  been  drastically 
altered  by  the  national  liturgical  com- 
mission as  a  response  to  these  parish 
evaluations,"  said  Byrum.    "You  know 
what  almost  nobody  liked?  The  contem- 
porary Lord's  Prayer-because  there  was 
no  choice."  About  20  parishes  and  or- 
ganizations, large  and  small,  urban  and 
rural,  around  the  diocese  tried  the  texts, 
he  added. 

News  of  other  dioceses 

Charleston,  S.C.-The  Bishop  Gadsden 
Episcopal  Community,  a  70-unit  resi- 
dential care  facility  for  the  elderly,  has 


won  approval  from  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  to  build  a  44-bed  skilled  and 
intermediate  care  nursing  facility.   The 
retirement  home,  located  in  the  Diocese 
of  South  Carolina,  does  not  presently  of- 
fer any  nursing  care.  Total  cost  of  the 
proposed  addition  is  $3.5  million,  and  a 
fund  drive  has  been  begun.  The  140- 
year-old  Bishop  Gadsden  Episcopal 
Community,  formerly  known  as  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Home,  proposes  to  make 
the  nursing  care  also  available  to  persons 
still  living  in  their  homes. 

(ENS)  In  a  groundbreaking  ecumenical 
move,  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Lutheran  church  leaders  in  Virginia  are 
ready  to  commit  their  congregations  to 
joint  worship  and  outreach  programs. 
The  "Call  to  Covenant,"  apparently  the 
nation's  first  such  statewide  agreement, 
was  signed  at  the  seventh  annual  Lu- 
theran, Anglican,  and  Roman  Catholic 
(LARC)  conference,  held  in  Lynchburg, 
November  16-17.  Dr.  John  Westerhoff,  an 
Episcopal  priest  and  theology  professor 
at  Duke  University's  Divinity  School, 
chaired  the  conference.  The  only  joint 
Episcopal-Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
country  is  in  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 
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The  Children's  Chapel  at  St.  John's, 
Charlotte,  newly  decorated  with  banners, 
flag  stands,  and  a  new  paint  job,  was 
blessed  on  Sunday,  November  18. 

-Congratulations  to  James  G.  Exum 
Jr.,  parishioner  at  Christ  Church,  Raleigh, 
who  was  on  November  6  reelected  chief 
justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court. 

-St.  Clare's,  Mint  Hill,  really  evangel- 
ized back  in  September  during  its  town's 
fall  festival.  Coordinated  by  Kathi 
Roberts,  St.  Clare's  had  a  booth  at  Mint 
Hill  Madness.  The  display  included  the 
sign  that  was  to  be  put  up  at  the  entrance 
to  Thompson  Children's  Home.  Parish- 
ioners passed  out  flyers  and  had  a  draw- 
ing for  a  free  smoked  turkey.  There  was 
also  a  table  displaying  activities  that  go 
on  at  St.  Clare's,  as  well  as  lollipops  for 
the  kids  who  passed  by.  A  fun  beginning 
for  the  Decade  of  Evangelism. 
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Kathi  Roberts,  evangelizing. 

-New  acolytes  invested  at  Calvary 
Parish,  Tarboro,  on  Sunday,  November 
18,  were  Richard  Lewis  Andrews  Jr., 
John  Austin  Barnhill,  Marian  Harris 
Hull,  Samuel  Clark  Jenkins  Jr.,  and 
Elizabeth  Gray  Kent. 

-Parishioners  of  St.  Mary's,  High 
Point,  got  a  few  surprises  this  fall  when 
they  opened  a  1927  cornerstone,  but  the 
piece  of  wedding  cake  that  legend  said 
had  been  sealed  inside  was  missing. 

-Workers  and  friends  of  Habitat  for 
Humanity  of  Wake  County  on  Monday, 
November  19,  celebrated  the  completion 
of  Worthdale  Forest,  Habitat's  first 
subdivision  in  Raleigh. 

-The  vestry  of  St.  Martin's,  Charlotte, 
has  received  a  request  to  house  the 
Charlotte  Episcopal  School,  which  will 
serve  children  of  kindergarten  through 
third  grade  ages,  starting  September 
1992. 

-Randye  Cox  has  joined  the  staff  of 


Holy  Trinity,  Greensboro,  as  coordinator 
of  Ministry  of  the  Aging. 

-For  the  first  time,  Trinity  Church 
hosted  the  Community  Thanksgiving 
Service  in  Scotland  Neck,  on  Wednes- 
day, November  21.  Trinity's  fall  Bazaar 
was  a  big  success,  bringing  in  over 
$5,000. 

-New  members  elected  to  the  class  of 
1993  vestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Rocky  Mount,  include  Boyd 
Harris,  Pam  Marshall,  Tom  Jenkins  Jr., 
and  Notie  Vay  Meadows. 

-Congratulations  to  St.  Anne's, 
Winston-Salem,  parishioner  Mary  Lou 
Moore,  who  was  named  1990  Nurse  Re- 
searcher of  the  Year  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Nurses'  Association. 

-"Accepted  as  Living  Members,"  a 
conference  on  gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual 
Christian  concerns,  led  by  Malcolm 
Boyd,  was  scheduled  for  December  14- 
16  at  Brown's  Summit. 

-The  Rev.  Richard  M.  Morris,  interim 
rector  at  St.  Joseph's,  Durham,  on  De- 
cember 2  celebrated  the  40th  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

-A  First  Communion  Class  has  been 
scheduled  at  St.  Paul's,  Cary.  Desig- 
nated for  2nd  grade  or  older,  the  class  is 
open  to  6-year-olds  whose  parents  think 
they  are  ready.  Graduates  of  the  class 
will  take  their  first  communion  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1991. 

-The  Christian  Social  Ministries 
Committee  at  St.  Paul's,  Cary,  author- 
ized a  $500  donation  to  Holy  Trinity 
School,  an  Episcopal  mission  school  in 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 

-Rebecca,  oldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  K.  Pierce,  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Smithfield,  was  recently  elected  to  the 
vestry  of  her  parish,  St.  Anne's,  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  So,  not  all  "Preachers' 
Kids"  run  the  other  way! 

-Food  collection  baskets  have  been 
overflowing  at  Holy  Innocents,  Hender- 
son, spurred  by  the  leadership  of  such 
parishioners  as  Robert  Morgan,  Liza 
Parham,  Jane  Zollicoffer,  and  Joan 
Hight.  Also  at  Holy  Innocents,  on  All 
Saints  Sunday,  the  names  of  all  members 
who  have  died  in  the  past  decade  were 
recited-"a  roll  of  honor"  of  those  who 
have  entered  into  God's  greater  glory. 

-The  ECW  at  St.  Timothy's,  Raleigh, 
raised  over  $1,000  during  its  October 
Yard  Sale,  to  be  divided  between  Bill 
Bennett,  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders, 
and  missionaries  sponsored  by  the  parish. 

-Religious  organizations  are  flourish- 
ing at  Methodist-affiliated  Duke  Univer- 
sity in  Durham,  where  one  quarter  of  the 
undergraduate  enrollment  is  Roman 
Catholic,  according  to  the  Duke  news 
bureau. 

-Many  of  our  parishes  enjoyed  recent 
concerts  by  Les  Petits  Chanteurs,  the 
men  and  boys  choir  of  Holy  Trinity 


Cathedral  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  At 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill,  an  of- 
fering and  a  gift  of  parish  funds  provided 
the  choir  with  the  sum  of  $1,000. 

-Kyle  Underwood  and  Ann  Glenn  of 
Christ  Church,  Charlotte,  have  been 
elected  to  the  1990-1991  Vestry  at  St. 
Mary's  College,  Raleigh.  And  at  the 
Good  News  Shop  at  Christ  Church,  you 
can  buy  a  "Have  You  Hugged  an  Epis- 
copalian Today?"  apron. 

-The  100th  Habitat  House  in  Char- 
lotte was  dedicated  by  Millard  Fuller, 
founder  of  Habitat  for  Humanity,  on 
November  16. 

-After  a  successful  yard  sale,  St. 
Matthew's,  Hillsborough,  has  almost 
reached  its  goal  of  approximately 
$28,000  for  restoring  the  church  organ. 

-The  Durham  Convocation  will  be 
hosting  the  1991  Diocesan  Convention, 
to  be  held  January  24-26  at  the  Omni/ 
Durham  Convention  Center. 

-The  Rev.  Albert  A.  Nelius  celebrated 


his  20th  anniversary  as  vicar  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Durham,  on  November  4. 

-St.  Michael's  (Raleigh)  Episcopal 
Church  Bookstore  is  now  open  from 
9:00  A.M.  to  noon  on  weekdays. 

-At  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Raleigh, 
the  ECW  held  a  kitchen  shower  in  honor 
of  the  church  itself,  sent  out  invitations, 
and  even  registered  at  the  Thalhimer's 
store  bridal  registry. 

-New  choir  and  acolyte  robes  have 
arrived  at  Holy  Comforter,  Burlington. 

-Third  graders  at  St.  Paul's,  Winston- 
Salem,  following  instruction  about  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  took  their  first  commun- 
ion on  December  2  at  the  9:00  A.M. 
service. 

-The  Rev.  Bob  Sessum,  rector,  All 
Saints,  Concord,  is  sponsoring  an  Epis- 
copal Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  with 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Jersualem  and 
the  Middle  East  from  January  28-Feb- 
ruary  7,  1991.  For  further  information, 
call  him  at  (704)  782-2024.  • 


ECW  Worship  Retreat 


The  ECW's  annual  worship  retreat  will 
be  led  this  year  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert 
W.  Estill,  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

To  be  held  at  the  Camp  and  Confer- 
ence Center  at  Brown  Summit,  the  wor- 
ship retreat  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  noon 
on  Tuesday,  February  5,  and  conclude  at 
noon  on  Wednesday,  February  6. 

Bishop  Estill's  theme  will  be  "Caring 
for  God's  Creation,"  and  he  will  take  as 
his  "text"  Psalm  24:1 -"The  earth  is  the 


Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof;  the 
world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein." 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Episco- 
pal Church  Women  of  the  diocese.  A 
registration  fee  of  $43  will  be  charged, 
and  it  includes  double  room,  all  meals, 
and  full  service.  Checks  should  be  made 
to  ECW  Worship  Retreat  and  mailed  to 
Nell  Finch,  2110  St.  Mary's  Street,  Ra- 
leigh, NC  27608,  (919)  782-0683,  along 
with  the  registration  form  printed  below. 


Worship  Retreat  with  The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Estill 

Tuesday,  Feb.  5,  1991,  12  noon  until  Wednesday,  Feb.  6,  12  noon. 
The  Camp  and  Conference  Center/Browns  Summit 

Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen  of  the  Diocese. 


Name 


Address 


Phone 


Roommate 

Smoking 

Parish  


Non-smoking 


Fee:  $43  (includes  double  room,  all  meals,  and  full  service). 

Make  checks  out  to  ECW  Worship  Retreat  and  mail  to: 

Nell  Finch,  2110  St.  Mary's  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27608:  (919)  782-0683 


Deadline:  January  21,  1991 
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News  of  the  National  Church 


North  Carolinian  volunteer 
leaves  West  Bank  assignment 

(ENS)  In  an  atmosphere  of  rising  ten- 
sions due  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  two 
Volunteers  for  Mission  recently  left  their 
work  as  teachers  in  the  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bank  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  share  their  experiences. 

Rebecca  Miller  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
left  an  appointment  in  Ramallah  three 
months  early.  Miller  was  training  school 
teachers  to  improve  their  skills  as  Eng- 
lish instructors. 

Josie  Hookway  of  Bath,  North  Caro- 
lina, curtailed  a  six-month  stint  as  a 
nursing  instructor  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
in  Nablus.  St.  Luke's  is  the  only  Chris- 
tian-sponsored hospital  on  the  occupied 
West  Bank,  according  to  Hookway. 

"It  was  their  decision  to  leave  early," 
said  Dorothy  Gist,  associate  for  the  Vol- 
unteer for  Mission  program  office  in 
New  York.  Gist  reported  that  there  were 
four  volunteers  working  in  Israel  or  the 
occupied  territories  before  the  two  de- 
parted.  "Bishop  Kafity  was  disappoint- 
ed that  they  had  to  leave,  and  hopes  that 
they  will  be  able  to  return,"  Gist  said. 

Hookway  attributed  her  decision  to 


leave  the  West  Bank  to  fears  that  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  might  force  the  Israeli 
government  to  intensify  its  opposition  to 
the  Palestinian  uprising,  the  intifada.    "I 
think  many  of  the  Palestinians  are  so  ex- 
hausted by  their  struggle  that  they  turned 
to  Saddam  Hussein,"  she  said.  "They 
see  him  as  someone  who  is  listening  to 
their  concerns." 

Hookway  said  that  she  worries  that 
the  hospital  will  come  under  increasing 
pressure  amid  decreasing  resources.   "I 
went  there  to  help  out  with  the  nursing 
students,  not  to  get  involved  in  politics," 
said  Hookway.   "I  was  very  careful  not 
to  make  political  comments  while  I  was 
there." 

"St.  Luke's  is  a  no-frills  hospital," 
Hookway  said.  "It's  a  100-year-old, 
decrepit,  and  worn-out  building,  with 
doctors  and  nurses  working  to  capacity 


around  the  clock."  Hookway  set  out  to 
help  improve  conditions  in  the  hospital, 
in  addition  to  training  a  class  of  18 
nursing  students,  ages  16  to  26. 

"These  young  people  had  worked 
very  hard  for  18  months,  through  the 
times  when  the  hospital  had  been  filled 
with  injured  from  shootings,  gassings, 
burns,  during  the  intifada  uprisings." 

The  crowning  moment  for  Hookway 
was  a  graduation  ceremony  for  the  nur- 
ses-the  first  ever  for  a  practical  nursing 
class.   "It  isn't  for  lack  of  caring"  that 
they  had  never  had  a  ceremony  before, 
according  to  Hookway,  "but  this  is  a 
very  busy  hospital,  and  who  would  have 
had  the  time  to  think  of  one?"  she  asked. 

Miller  said  that  constant  disruptions 
prevented  all  but  nine  of  her  20  students 
at  the  Evangelical  School  for  Girls  in 
Ramallah  from  finishing  their  course 
work  before  the  three-month  program 
ended.   "Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without 
interruptions  from  holidays,  curfews, 
strike  days,  or  violence,"  she  said. 

Miller  also  tutored  several  Palestinian 
children  during  her  abbreviated  stay.  She 
reported  that  the  poor  living  conditions 
and  increasing  tensions  have  infected 
school  children  with  an  air  of  hopeless- 


ness and  bitterness. 

"Many  of  the  children  ask,  'Why 
should  I  study  hard,  because  where  will 
go  to  college,  or  where  will  I  get  a  job?' 
said  Miller.   She  reported  that  the  con- 
stant turmoil  interferes  with  school  and 
family  life  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

"Many  of  the  school  children  display 
a  defiance  that  they  never  had  before  th 
intifada,"  Miller  said.    "One  of  them 
once  said,  T  don't  do  what  my  parents 
tell  me-I  have  a  political  conscience.'" 

Both  Hookway  and  Miller  said  that 
they  intend  to  educate  Americans  about 
life  in  the  West  Bank  and  would  like  to 
return  there  someday.  "Our  ministry  is 
not  so  much  about  what  we  did  there," 
Hookway  said.  "Just  to  be  there  in  the 
midst  of  them  was  important." 

Interim  Provost  chosen 

WASHiNGTON-The  Rev.  Sanford  Garner, 
former  rector  of  Christ  Church,  George- 
town, District  of  Columbia,  has  been 
named  Interim  Provost  for  the  Washing- 
ton Cathedral,  pending  the  selection  of  < 
new  dean  to  replace  Provost  Charles  A. 
Perry,  who  left  the  position  after  12 
years'  service.  • 


Day  care  center,  from  page  1 

Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
(IRCA)  to  allow  alien  workers  a  chance 
to  get  their  papers  in  order. 

"Legalization  is  still  a  service  offered 
by  the  Ministry,"  she  noted. 

Ms.  Hanover,  as  treasurer,  continues  to 
marvel  at  the  manner  in  which  money 
and  people  always  showed  up  just  when 
they  were  needed  during  the  building 
campaign.   "At  every  juncture  the  right 
person  volunteered  or  showed  up,"  she 
said.  Contractor  J.L.  Brown  of  Dunn  did 
an  "absolutely  excellent  job.    He  was 
very  helpful  all  along,"  she  added.  "Did 
you  notice  how  clean  the  yard  was  for 
the  dedication?  They  didn't  have  to  do 
any  special  clean-up  because  that's  how 
orderly  things  were  all  along.   It  wasn't 
your  typical  sloppy  construction  site. 
Moreover,  it  came  in  right  on  cost  and 
right  on  time.  It's  the  only  project  I 
know  of  that's  ever  been  done  in  the 
diocese  that  came  in  right  at  the  esti- 
mate." 

"Everybody  who  came  in  contact  with 
the  project  got  personally  involved;  even 
the  people  we  bought  the  land  from,  the 
land  surveyor,  and  the  insurance  agent 
all  contributed  money,"  she  said. 

Love  and  equality 

"Overall,  the  people  who  donated 
seemed  to  have  a  real  idea  of  equality 
and  love  for  the  farmworkers,  what  they 


provide  for  our  society  and  how  little 
they  get  in  return.  Most  people  got  in- 
volved by  working  in  the  clothing  shel- 
ter. They  went  home  and  told  people. 
The  priests  came,  and  they  went  home 
and  preached  to  their  parishes." 

Funding  of  the  project  was  complex. 
For  years  an  account  had  existed  into 
which  a  little  over  $50,000  had  been  col- 
lected, much  of  it  coming  from  church- 
es, Episcopal  Church  Women's  chapters, 
and  individuals.  A  $25,000  UTO  grant 
was  part  of  $94,000  collected  in  a  trustee 
account  by  the  East  Carolina  diocese. 
Last  year  Bishop  Estill's  discretionary 
fund  received  a  $25,000  grant  from  the 
Jessie  Ball  duPont  Foundation.  Addi- 
tionally, the  East  Carolina  diocese  allow- 
ed the  project,  as  a  reserve  during  con- 
struction, to  draw  on  the  Bishop  Darst 
Fund  up  to  $25,000.   Funds  from  at  least 
two  trustee  accounts  in  this  diocese  set 
aside  for  migrant  child  care  were  also 
involved. 

Putting  the  project  over  the  hump  was 
a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Cary.  The  congregation  design- 
ed an  attractive  fund-raising  brochure 
and  provided  speakers  who  made  presen- 
tations at  churches  in  both  Episcopal 
dioceses  sponsoring  the  farmworker's 
ministry.   St.  Paul's  donated  the  two 
trailers  mentioned  previously.   Eventu- 
ally, the  parish  raised  the  Final  amount, 
approximately  $30,000,  needed  to  begin 
construction. 


Lucy  Carol  Davis  of  Chapel  Hill  was 
selected  as  architect  for  the  project. 

Wally  Peterson,  a  retired  construction 
and  building  executive  who  moved  with 
his  wife  to  Raleigh  and  became  parish- 
ioners of  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  "coordinated  the  building 
contract  from  our  end,"  Ms.  Hanover 
added,  explaining  that  the  fine  tuning  he 
was  able  to  provide  helped  save  money 
and  produce  a  building  design  most 
suitable  for  their  needs.  The  contract  for 
the  building  was  $123,400  of  the  total 
cost.  The  well,  septic  system,  architect's 
fees,  and  land  purchase  added  about 
$33,000  more. 

Self-help  environment 

The  Episcopal  Farmworkers'  Minis- 
tries seeks  to  help  both  local  and  migrant 
agricultural  workers  who  labor  on  sea- 
sonal crops,  Ms.  Trester  noted.  It  seems 
to  help  black  and  white  farmworkers 
who  have  lived  in  "the  migrant  stream" 
all  their  lives  and  cannot  escape  the 
cycle  of  poverty  and  migration  and  its 
attendant  ills.  These  people  are  the  least 
powerful  and  the  most  oppressed  in  the 
United  States,  she  claimed.  Church 
people  must  address  their  responsibility 
for  helping  alleviate  the  poor  housing, 
poor  working  conditions,  inadequate 
transportation,  food,  child  care,  lack  of 
dignity  and  value  of  their  work,  and  lack 
of  power  afforded  these  people,  she 
added. 


As  the  Ministry  helps  to  encourage 
and  create  a  self-help  environment  for 
the  farmworkers,  it  has  a  new  home  and 
base  of  operations.  Ironically,  the  closes 
rural  settlement  is  a  cluster  of  stores  anc 
houses  called  "Easy  Street."  Subjects  c 
the  Episcopal  Farmworkers'  Ministries 
live  in  a  world  far,  far  removed  from  the 
'Easy  Street"  enjoyed  by  most  Episcopal 
families  in  North  Carolina,  yet  it  is  they 
who  quite  literally  put  the  food  on  our 
tables.  • 

E.  T.  Malone  Jr.  is  serving  as  interim 
editor  of  The  Communicant. 

Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  appeal 

Bishop  Estill  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  Presiding  Bishop  Edmund  LI 
Browning: 

"As  we  approach  the  Advent-Christ- 
mas season  of  1990, 1  turn  to  you  for 
help.  I  especially  want  to  turn  our  sight 
toward  the  plight  of  many  of  the  world'? 
children.  They  desperately  need  our 
love,  care  and  concern. 

"At  this  holy  time,  when  the  birth  of 
the  compassionate  Jesus  is  celebrated,  I 
invite  you  to  join  with  me  in  making  a 
contribution  to  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Fund.  Please  share  this  letter  with  your 
people  and  encourage  them  to  respond. 
May  God  bless  you  and  all  those  whom 
you  hold  dear."  • 


THE     COMMUNICANT 
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Christmas  Messages 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 


Each  year  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
send  you  my  greetings  and  good  wishes 
for  Christmas,  but  this  is  the  last  Christ- 
mas letter  I  shall  write  to  you  all  as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  This,  for  me,  has 
been  a  decade  of  discovery,  a  decade  in 
which  I  have  come  to  know  the  Anglican 
Communion.   Each  successive  year  has 
added  to  the  number  of  my  friends  in  the 
communion,  as  I  have  visited  new  places 
and  met  new  people,  I  shall  long  remem- 
ber the  colorful  scenes  and  friendly  faces 
that  have  come  to  mean  so  much  to  me. 

Traditionally  Christmas  is  a  time  for 
the  family.  We  focus  our  attention  on  a 
tiny  baby,  with  Mary  his  mother  and 
Joseph,  and  we  see  in  them  a  model  for 
all  human  families.   Families  reunite  at 
Christmas,  and  instinctively  we  recog- 
nize the  family  in  all  its  forms  as  the 
most  fundamental  institution  in  human 
society. 

Churches  are  also  families.   I  greet 
you  as  members  of  the  Anglican  family 
of  churches.  We  are  related  by  history, 
common  beliefs  and  practices,  and  by 
mutual  care  and  affection.   We  cherish 
our  family  likeness. 

Recently  in  Korea  I  have  seen  how 
beautifully  our  liturgical  tradition  can 
combine  with  Korean  imagination  and 
precision:   Earlier  this  year  I  watched 
Bangladeshi  grace  and  simplicity  harmo- 
nize with  Eucharistic  devotion,  and  on 


many  previous  occasions  I  have  seen 
Anglican  spirituality  enhanced  by  buoy- 
ant African  enthusiasm.  Anglican  Chris- 
tianity always  seeks  to  root  itself  in  local 
soil  and  clothe  itself  in  local  dress. 

Diversity  of  membership  is  no  threat 
to  Anglican  unity,  yet  during  the  past  de- 
cade the  collapse  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion has  been  regularly  predicted. 
We  do  not  rely  on  a  central  authority,  nor 
claim  to  possess  a  model  pattern  of  faith 
and  order.  Like  the  Orthodox,  we  cherish 
our  tradition  of  regional  autonomy,  even 


when  it  puts  our  fellowship  under  strain. 
Diversity  need  not  separate  us. 

Nor  does  suffering.  Who  can  deny 
that  the  cry  of  the  Palestinian  people  has 
brought  our  church  in  Jerusalem  closer 
to  us  all?  It  is  far  more  than  a  presence 
at  the  historic  cradle  of  our  faith.   Who 
can  deny  that  the  events  of  this  year 
have  alerted  us  to  our  diocese  in  the 
Gulf?  The  birth  pangs  of  a  new  order  in 
Southern  Africa  or  the  dreadful  conflict 
in  Liberia-all  these  agonies  affect  our 
family  life  as  surely  as  any  doctrinal 
debate.  The  prayer  for  Terry  Waite  and 
his  family  has  been  for  me  a  powerful 
sign  of  the  unity  of  the  Anglican  family. 

In  my  travels  among  you  over  the 
years,  I  have  always  sought  to  encourage 
our  relations  with  other  churches.   I  have 
seen  for  myself  what  Anglicans  have 
contributed  to  the  united  churches  in 
South  Asia  and  among  the  brave  Chris- 
tian community  in  China.  When  I  was 
in  South  America  in  May,  it  was  clear  to 
me  how  our  small  Anglican  churches  in 
Chile,  Peru,  and  Paraguay  could  provide 
a  bridge  on  which  representatives  of 
larger  churches  could  meet  and  talk  to- 
gether. Anglicans  ignore  their  vocation 
if  they  ignore  other  followers  of  Christ. 
We  do  not  claim  completeness;  we  are 
pilgrims  together,  confident  in  the  spe- 
cial gifts  we  can  offer  to  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Christ. 


But  unity  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  All 
good  families  open  their  doors  to  non- 
members,  especially  to  those  with  no 
home  of  their  own.  As  church  families, 
we  must  do  so  again  this  Christmas.   We 
must,  as  families,  congregations,  or  na- 
tional churches,  offer  the  hospitality 
denied  to  the  child  Jesus  and  his  family. 

Recently,  I  visited  a  medical  founda- 
tion in  London  for  the  victims  of  torture. 
There  were  people  from  many  nations 
and  races.  There  was  a  crowd  of  Kurds 
and  there  were  Christians  from  Somalia 
and  Uganda.  It  was  a  place  where  degra- 
dation and  compassion,  tragedy  and 
grace,  were  present  in  equal  measure.  I 
shall  treasure  their  words  of  greeting 
more  than  any  Christmas  present.  "We 
are  people  who  know  very  little  about 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  we 
all  know  one  thing-he  is  a  friend  of 
refugees." 

At  Christmas  we  rejoice  in  the  gen- 
erosity of  God.   In  our  festivities  let  us 
practice  his  hospitality,  care  for  the 
stranger  and  the  refugee,  and  in  doing 
so,  welcome  Christ  again  into  our  hearts 
and  lives.  • 

The  Most  Rev.  and  Right  Honorable 
Robert  A. K.  Runcie 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Episcopal  News  Service 


From  the  Presiding  Bishop 


What  can  it  mean?   Red  and  white  strip- 
ed candies  in  the  shape  of  little  canes 
have  appeared  in  the  stores.   Evergreen 
trees  from  tiny  to  towering  have  sprung 
up  in  vacant  lots  on  city  street  corners. 
White-bearded  men  in  red  suits  are  a 
motif  present  everywhere.  A  frenzied 
spirit  prevails  in  department  stores  and 
shopping  malls.  We  hear  songs  on  the 
radio  about  roasting  chestnuts,  while  on 
television  Frosty  the  Snowman  cavorts 
once  again  and  Rudolph  and  the  reindeer 
are  getting  a  workout.   Spicy  smells  of 
cakes  and  cookies  fill  our  kitchens, 
while  visions  of  sugar  plums  dance  in 
our  heads.  What  can  it  mean? 

So  much  of  the  way  we  prepare  for 
and  celebrate  Christmas  is  touched  with 
playful  fantasy  and  wonderful  make  be- 
lieve.   Seemingly  disconnected  rituals 
can  be  signs  and  symbols  of  Christ's 
coming,  as  we  celebrate  this  joyous  real- 
ity with  every  means  at  hand-including 
trees  and  boxes  with  bows.   However,  let 
us  not  be  confused  by  fantasy  and  make- 
believe.  The  Christmas  story  is  true. 
Bethlehem  is  a  real  place,  and  so  is 
Nazareth,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 


Jerusalem.  The  Son  of  God  was  sent 
into  the  world  at  a  particular  place  and 
time.  He  is  part  of  history,  a  history  that 
goes  on  and  now  includes  each  of  us. 

We  believe  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  only  Son  of  God, 

eternally  begotten  of  the  Father, 

God  from  God,  Light  from  Light, 

true  God  from  true  God, 

begotten,  not  made, 

of  one  Being  with  the  Father. 

Through  him  all  things  were  made. 

For  us  and  for  our  salvation 

he  came  down  from  heaven: 

by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

he  became  incarnate  from  the  Virgin 

Mary, 
and  was  made  man. 

This  is  what  we  celebrate.  The  source 
of  our  joy  in  this  season  is  the  birth  of 
love.  We  celebrate  again  the  love  of  God 
made  visible  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
We  celebrate  again  the  knowledge  that 
God  is  born  in  us.  We  celebrate  again 
knowing  "how  great  is  the  love  that  the 
Father  has  shown  to  us!  We  were  called 


God's  children,  and  such  we  are. . ."  [1 
John  3:1]. 

We  are  all  God's  children,  and  God's 
love  has  been  made  visible  in  the  Holy 
Child.   From  this  birth  of  love  came  our 
new  commandment,  that  we  love  one 
another  as  we  have  been  loved.  And,  we 


don't  just  love  those  we  choose  to  love. 
We  love  "one  another,"  and  that  means 
everyone. 

God's  message  of  love  came  to  us  in 
the  Middle  East  two  millennia  ago.  What 
a  painful  irony  it  is  that  as  we  celebrate 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  his  birth- 
place does  not  know  peace.   Surely,  the 
wondrous  Light  from  Light  is  needed 
now  where  it  first  shone  forth.   I  pray 
this  Light  will  guide  our  prayers  and  il- 
luminate our  understanding  during  these 
troubled  times.  As  an  act  of  love,  let  us 
share  the  peace  of  Christ  by  holding  in 
our  prayers  all  those  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  whole  people  of  God. 

As  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Jesus  in 
the  world  and  in  our  hearts,  let  us  go 
forward  as  bearers  of  that  wondrous 
Light,  that  wondrous  love,  to  all  of 
God's  people. 

May  the  joys  and  blessings  of  Christ- 
mas be  known  in  each  of  your  hearts.  • 

Edmond  L.  Browning 
Presiding  Bishop  and  Primate 
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A  theology  for  campus  ministry:  part  II 

Dialogue,  challenge,  competition 


By  Stephen  R.  Stanley 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
an  article  begun  in  the  November  Com- 
municant, in  which  the  author  argues  the 
importance  of  providing  a  religious  per- 
spective for  university  students. 

The  second  thread  of  a  campus  ministry 
with  God  in  the  world  is  the  church's 
active  engagement  with  three  predomi- 
nant world  views  with  which  its  historic 
theology  must  compete:  scientism,  fun- 
damentalism, and  materialism.    Moving 
from  our  rootedness  in  the  essential 
goodness  of  creation,  we  also  acknowl- 
edge that  our  quest  for  greater  wisdom  is 
flawed  by  human  self-seeking  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  quest  for  power  which  is 
motivated  by  pride.   We  know  that  this 
ancient  story  is  true.  We  see  it  in  family 
life,  in  campus  politics,  and  among  na- 
tions. The  prophetic  stance,  so  charac- 
teristic of  campus  ministry  two  decades 
ago,  is  still  very  important  in  our  con- 
sciousness.  But  now  I  think  we  do  not 
see  the  Don  Quixote  model  as  much, 
with  the  radical  campus  minister  out  at 
the  barricades,  working  on  his  or  her 
solitary  crusades  against  institutionalism 
in  all  forms.   Rather,  today  the  model  is 
more  of  a  consensus  building  one,  in 
which  the  task  of  the  campus  ministry  is 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  larger  faith 
community  on  the  moral  issues  of  church 
and  society  which  we  must  address  in 
concert  with  each  other.   We  need  the 
sober  realism  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fall, 
to  realize  that  all  of  creation  and  parti- 
cularly its  human  institutions,  including 
the  church,  fall  short  of  God's  intentions 
for  it.  And  yet  we  also  see  in  the  pro- 
phetic tradition  of  faith  that  God  works 
through  even  the  weakness  of  people  and 
institutions  to  bring  redemption  to  His 
creation.  Thus  we  can  never  place  our 
total  confidence  in  any  human  endeavor, 
even  campus  ministry  and  education,  no 
matter  how  noble  its  aspirations  may  be. 

Scientism 

So  let's  look  at  three  world  views 
which  challenge  this  holistic  and  humane 
world  view  of  the  apostolic  church.  The 
first  is  scientism,  not  science,  which  is 
the  opposite  of  a  humanistic  and  holistic 
view  of  life.   Scientism,  as  1  understand 
the  term,  is  applied  to  a  circumscribed 
world  of  intellectual  specialization,  often 
in  the  past  decades  serving  as  adjuncts  to 
political  versus  humane  ends,  and  serv- 
ing as  substitute  creed  in  place  of  the 
deposed  role  of  philosophy  and  religion 
in  our  society. 

Campus  ministry  can  serve  to  open  the 
doors  to  dialogue  between  scholars  of 
different  disciplines-dialogue  on  ques- 
tions such  as  the  one  raised  by  a  student 


of  the  late  paleontologist  Loren  Eisley, 
who  asked  from  the  back  of  the  class- 
room: "Is  there  any  purpose  in  evolu- 
tion?" Raising  the  questions  of  purpose, 
not  just  of  process  and  outcome,  is  part 
of  the  role  that  the  faith  tradition  can 
bring  to  discussions  with  physical  scien- 
tists, social  scientists,  historians,  and 
professionals  in  the  fields  of  business, 
law,  and  medicine.   In  opposition  to  the 
cramped  secular  theology  of  scientism,  a 
new  enthusiasm  might  grow  for  what 
each  specialty  might  contribute  to  the 
unrealized  wholeness  of  the  human  mind, 
human  behavior,  and  the  relationship  of 
all  human  beings.  What  better  place  than 
the  university  campus  to  see  our  mission 
as  helping  the  institution  to  foster  a  more 
holistic  view  of  life,  and  greater  pursuit 
of  truth. 

Fundamentalism 

The  second  challenge  is  fundamental- 
ism. In  the  40's  and  50's  new  fundamen- 


nored  the  vocation  of  the  university  as  a 
whole,  often  been  blind  to  the  social  and 
corporate  nature  of  sin,  rejected  analysis 
and  critical  thinking,  and  brushed  aside 
questions  about  the  personal  integrity  of 
those  who  convert  and  the  psychological 
and  emotional  health  of  candidates  for 
conversion.   But  what  these  fundamenta- 
list groups  offered,  and  still  do,  is  a  "per- 
sonality" for  the  faith,  which  many 
mainline  churches  are  reticent  to  culti- 
vate. That  is  a  religious  character  which 
is  enthusiastic  about  the  claims  of  faith, 
nurtures  an  ardent  spiritual  kinship 
among  its  members,  and  a  sense  of  inti- 
macy with  God,  which  is  largely  lacking 
in  the  liberal  traditions,  which  seem  to 
be  more  threatened  by  slow  evaporation 
than  by  being  boiled  away  in  religious 
fervor.  The  outward  sign  of  this  evapo- 
ration in  my  lifetime  has  been  the  rush 
by  students  to  fill  that  spiritual  void 
through  the  study  of  Asian  religions  and 
later  New  Age  cosmology. 
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talist  movements  began  to  hit  college 
campuses  following  the  war.  Inter- Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship  was  an  import  from 
England,  which  gave  it  some  intellectual 
basis  for  moving  into  the  wider  evangeli- 
cal movement.  But  another,  home-grown 
group,  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  devel- 
oped a  far  more  strident  and  confrontive 
posture.   Many,  if  not  most,  of  its  mem- 
bers ignored  everything  in  Christian  tra- 
dition except  the  conversion  of  persons 
to  their  view  of  Christ  and  the  Bible,  to 
which  they  clung  with  a  violent  passion. 
Others  with  differing  religious  and  social 
perspectives  were  agents  of  evil,  and  any 
means  to  resist  them  could  be  legitimiz- 
ed in  the  name  of  Jesus! 
Religious  absolutism  has  always  ig- 


I  think  that  the  antidote  to  this  ex- 
hausted liberalism  is  the  emergence  of  a 
new  evangelical  spirit  -  the  spirit  of  a 
small  but  enormously  significant  com- 
munity among  the  evangelicals  who  in- 
sist on  a  full  application  of  the  Gospel  to 
contemporary  life.   Not  only  the  conver- 
sion of  unchurched  people  to  Christ,  but 
the  conversion  of  society  to  the  values 
represented  in  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Moreover,  tough  and  demanding  intel- 
lectual accountability  is  demanded-a 
sense  of  history,  of  critical  thought,  and 
yet  acknowledgement  of  the  need  for  a 
centering  in  a  personal  piety  that  draws 
on  the  riches  of  Christian  mystics  as  well 
as  Christian  morality.  These  new  evan- 
gelicals challenge  the  liberal  establish- 
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ment  to  re-engage  itself  with  the  "bas 
ics"  of  the  Christian  life-prayer,  biblica 
study,  stewardship,  and  spiritual  forma- 
tion in  community  as  well  as  in  persona 
life. 

In  a  recent  national  conference  of 
Episcopal  chaplains,  I  heard  a  lot  of  dis 
cussion  about  the  use  of  the  "J"  word  i 
campus  ministry.   Many  church  liberals 
blinded  by  fear  of  fundamentalism  have 
not  only  defaulted  theologically  in  the 
use  of  the  word  Jesus,  but  also  have 
adopted  a  post-biblical  theology,  called 
the  New  Orthodoxy,  characterized  in  thi 
words  of  one  of  its  proponents,  who  sai 
"At  last  we  can  stop  talking  about  Jesus 
and  get  back  to  talking  about  God!" 
Our  choices  theologically  are  not  just 
vacuous  liberalism,  or  voracious  funda- 
mentalism. 

Intellectuals  on  campus  and  in  societ; 
are  beginning  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
among  different  brands  of  faith,  and  not 
simply  to  reject  all  whole  cloth.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  the  irresponsible  confu- 
sion of  fundamentalism  and  Christianity 
is  becoming  more  evident.  The  ability  to 
discriminate  between  theologies  whicl 
are  based  in  solid  and  critically  tested 
perceptions  and  those  which  do  violem 
to  reason,  is  a  movement  toward  a  grea 
er  credibility  of  the  Christian  witness  in 
an  intellectually  pluralistic  environment. 
We  need  to  say  that  the  fundamentalist 
combination  of  power  and  ignorance  is  a 
fairly  recent  development  in  the  history 
of  Christianity,  mostly  since  1870,  spawn- 
ed as  a  reaction  against  the  emergence 
of  secular  scientific  discoveries  which 
seemed  at  the  time  to  threaten  the  whole 
viability  of  the  Christian  claims  to  truth. 

Fundamentalism  must  not  be  allowed 
to  lay  claim  to  the  piety  and  theology  of 
the  early  church.  We  must  recover  and 
redefine  that  precious  heritage  and  pass 
it  on  to  our  students  before  the  violent 
bear  it,  and  them  away.  This  is  where 
we  have  failed  in  the  evangelical  task. 
We  must  stop  being  embarrassed  be- 
cause some  of  our  counterparts  are  em- 
barrassing.  In  this  simplistic  and  ideo- 
logical age,  we  must  rediscover  the  joy 
and  the  subtlety  of  the  real  historic  faith. 

Materialism 

Which  leads  me  to  the  third  challenge 
-materialism.   I  am  happy  to  report  that 
our  present  generation  of  college  folks 
are  beginning  to  reject  the  "yuppiness" 
of  the  80's  as  superficial  and  ego-centric. 
This  new  generation  is  discovering  that 
life  lived  for  comfort,  consumption,  and 
simplistic  ideologies  often  ends  up  emp- 
ty of  real  meaning  and  relationship. 
They  are  beginning  to  ask:  "If  the  80's 
model  of  the  'good  life'  is  not  a  good 
one,  what  is?"  Part  of  our  mission  here 
in  our  campus  ministry  is  to  ask  that 
question.  And  to  ask:  "What  does  it 
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mean  to  be  a  part  of  a  new  world  com- 
munity that  is  being  born?"  Volunteer- 
ism  is  up  on  college  campuses  all  over 
the  nation.  International  studies  are  in 
greater  demand.  Environmental  educa- 
tion is  increasing. 

The  theological  task  on  campus  is  not 
merely  to  figure  out  what  our  life  is  for, 
but  to  begin  to  ask  in  new  ways:  "What 
is  life  itself  for?"  We  have  heard  the 
80 's  answer:  "Life  is  for  getting  ahead." 
But  now  we  must  ask:  "Ahead  of  whom 
or  what?"  Most  graduates  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  hard  fact  that,  for  the  first 
time,  they  cannot  be  promised  a  standard 
of  living  that  is  higher  than  what  their 
parents  achieved.   New  economic  and 
political  realities  point  to  newly  emerg- 
ing sectors  of  the  world  where  the  fresh- 
est ideas  and  the  greatest  potential  are 
emerging,  while  our  nation  seems  to  suf- 
fer from  a  profound  deficit  of  the  "vision 
thing,"  whatever  that  once  was  for  us.  It 
seems,  in  some  ways,  that  the  Old  World 
is  becoming  the  New  World,  while  the 
New  World  is  sadly  slipping  toward  be- 
coming the  Old.  No  longer  being  "Num- 
ber One"  in  everything  may  ultimately 
prove  to  be  for  our  benefit  spiritually  as 
well  as  nationally.  People  now  in  mid- 
life have  to  account  for  how  we  have 
used  up  a  lot  of  our  children's  future. 
It's  time  campus  ministry  came  to  the 
aid  of  our  children  in  saving  what  is  left. 

Spirituality  for  learning 

And  in  order  to  do  that,  I  would  move 
us  to  consider  my  last  major  thread-a 


spirituality  for  the  learning  environment. 
It  begins  in  looking  at  that  learning  envi- 
ronment itself  as  it  exists  today.  It  begins 
by  listening  to  the  story  of  the  campus, 
as  it  were,  as  it  is  told  in  its  many  voices. 
Looking  for  what  the  campus's  vision  of 
itself  might  be,  and  how  the  vision  of 
faith  might  inform  that  discovery  of  vo- 
cation collectively  as  well  as  personally 
and  individually.  Which  brings  us  to  the 
point,  that  what  we  have  lost  is  a  corpo- 
rate sense  of  vocation.  We  need  to  ask 
seriously,  "Is  the  present  vocation  of 
higher  education  a  blessing  or  a  curse?" 
Higher  education  was  grounded  in  its 
inception  by  the  church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  vocation  of  the  formation  of 
character  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Has  it  lost  that  mandate  in 
our  society?  And  if  it  has,  who,  if  any- 
one, has  picked  up  the  gauntlet?  Perhaps 
higher  education  has  stopped  considering 
its  own  character  formation  as  essential 
to  its  mission,  and  thus  conveyed  that 
neglect  to  its  students  in  their  own  lives. 
What  we  need  is  a  recovered  sense  of  vo- 
cation in  our  educational  lives.   Not  just 
asking,  "What  are  we  called  to  do?"  but 
"Who  are  we  called  to  be?"  In  other 
words,  "What  is  our  role  in  society  and 
not  just  our  tasks?"  "What  kind  of 
people  do  we  want  to  send  out  into  the 
world,  from  the  church  and  from  the 
campus?"   And,  "What  will  have  to 
change  in  order  to  accomplish  that  end?" 

I  was  highly  encouraged  by  a  docu- 
ment I  received  from  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor  for  Student  Affairs,  who  circulated  it 


at  a  chaplain's  meeting  on  campus.   It 
sets  out  rather  elegantly  a  system  of 
values  which  challenge  the  institution 
more  than  even  the  current  budget  crisis 
does.  For  it  speaks  of  a  deficit  that  may 
ultimately  be  harder  to  correct  than  our 
financial  deficit-that  is  a  deficit  of  the 
character  and  the  shared  values  which 
the  statement  represents.   It  occurred  to 
several  chaplains  attending,  that  those 
values  are  the  same  as  those  which  many 
(though  not  all)  of  us  chaplains  cherish 
in  our  own  religious  traditions. 

It  was  called,  "Six  Principles  Defining 
An  Ideal  College  &  University  Commu- 
nity," from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  a  spe- 
cial report  called  "Campus  Life:  In 
Search  of  Community."  It  says: 

First,  a  college  or  university  is  an 
educationally  purposeful  community,  a 
place  where  faculty  and  students  share 
academic  goals  and  work  together  to 
strengthen  teaching  and  learning  on 
campus. 

Second,  a  college  or  university  is  an 
open  community,  a  place  where  freedom 
of  expression  is  uncompromisingly  pro- 
tected and  where  civility  is  powerfully 
affirmed. 

Third,  a  college  or  university  is  a  just 
community,  a  place  where  the  sacredness 
of  the  person  is  honored  and  where  di- 
versity is  aggressively  pursued. 

Fourth,  a  college  or  university  is  a  dis- 
ciplined community,  a  place  where  indi- 
viduals accept  their  obligations  to  the 
group  and  where  well-defined  govern- 
ance procedures  guide  behavior  for  the 
common  good. 

Fifth,  a  college  or  university  is  a  car- 
ing community,  a  place  where  the  well- 
being  of  each  member  is  sensitively 
supported  and  where  service  to  others 
is  encouraged. 

Sixth,  a  college  or  university  is  a  cel- 
ebrative  community,  one  in  which  the 
heritage  of  the  institution  is  remembered 
and  where  rituals  affirming  both  tradi- 
tion and  change  are  widely  shared. 

Soul  and  vocation 

It's  exciting  to  envision  how,  in  the 
third  century  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  that 
the  campus  might  rediscover  its  soul  and 
its  vocation  in  the  new  millennium.  If 
we  could  look  back  a  hundred  years 
hence  in  2090  as  the  campus  prepares 
to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  its  fourth 
century,  we  might  ask:  "Did  we  become 
a  more  purposeful,  open,  just,  disciplin- 
ed, caring,  and  celebrative  community?" 
And  if  we  did,  "Did  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  campus  play  any  role  in  helping 
us  to  shape  that  vocation?" 

Even  at  this  present  hour,  we  are  not 
bereft  of  models  and  visions  toward  that 
goal.   One  remarkable  statement  was 
made  way  back  in  1923,  out  of  an  insti- 


tution called  the  American  Youth  Foun- 
dation. Its  founders  set  up  a  series  of 
summer  conferences  for  youth  to  teach 
the  development  of  Christian  leadership. 
The  following  is  from  an  article  written 
by  one  of  those  founding  members,  John 
L.  Alexander,  who  described  his  vision 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Christian 
living  as  follows: 

"It  seeks  a  balanced,  proportionate 
spiritual  development  of  the  physical, 
social,  mental,  and  religious  phases  of 
everyday  living.   It  emphasizes  the  care 
of  the  body,  health  education,  exercise, 
work,  play,  activities,  habits  and  the 
operations  and  uses  of  the  body.  It  puts 
stress  on. . .  socialization. . .  such  as  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  to  the  sexes,  to  home 
life,  to  school  life,  to  small  and  large 
groupings,  to  neighborhood  and  commu- 
nity usages,  to  business  and  industrial 
standards,  to  the  moral  use  of  material 
things,  to  leisure  and  recreational  forms 
of  activity,  to  the  loyalties  of  citizenship 
and  the  duty  of  world  obligations.   It 
urges  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the 
ability  to  see  clearly,  think  rightly  and 
act  wisely,  the  association  with  formal 
and  informal  knowledge,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  nature,  literature,  art,  dramatics 
and  polite  conversation,  the  open  mind 
to  science,  philosophy,  and  religion  and 
the  assiduous  quest  for  truth.  It  lifts  up 
the  value  of  personal  and  social  religion 
by  motivating  life  with  the  Jesus  ideal. 
The  culture  of  the  devotional,  the  study 
of. . .  religious  heritage  including  the 
sacred  scriptures,  the  practice  of  wor- 
ship, membership  in  the  church,  the  life 
of  service  and  attitudes  of  reverence  and 
intelligent  faith  carried  over  into  group 
religious  consciousness  fill  out  the 
measure  of  the  Four-fold  life." 

Alexander  drew  his  image  of  the  four- 
fold life  from  the  description  of  the 
young  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  who 
grew  in  "wisdom,  stature,  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  man." 

A  spirituality  and  a  theology  for 
higher  education  must  encompass  those 
values  in  a  world  community  far  more 
rich  and  diverse  than  any  quilting  bee 
could  ever  produce.  But  the  point  is,  that 
we  each  have  a  pattern  to  offer  to  the 
whole,  we  each  are  responsible  in  our 
own  way  for  binding  our  part  of  the  fa- 
bric of  life  in  this  place,  so  that  those 
who  come  after  us  can  use  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  our  labor.   None  of  us  will  be 
here  to  see  the  finished  product  of  what 
we  have  begun.   For  the  work  of  the  spi- 
rit calls  the  church  beyond  itself,  and  the 
campus  beyond  its  intellectual  borders, 
and  the  world  beyond  its  mortal  frame.  • 

The  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Stanley  began  work 
this  fall  as  new  Episcopal  campus  minis- 
ter at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 
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Asked  at  the  church  door 


"What  gives?"  with  choices,  changes 


I  was  taught  as  a  child  that  we  have  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  so  that  wher- 
ever we  go  in  this  church,  we  will  have 
the  same  worship  service.  Now  we 
seem  to  have  hundreds  of  choices,  and 
every  church  does  its  own  thing,  as  far 
as  I  can  tell.  What  gives? 

Although  the  1928  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  had  one  service  for  Morning 
Prayer  and  one  for  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
each  congregation,  in  fact,  had  local 
customs  and  particular  ways  of  worship. 
One  parish  might  have  more  ceremonial 
in  worship  than  another;  one  church  may 
have  monthly  Communion  while  another 
had  bi-weekly,  or  weekly,  celebrations  of 
the  Eucharist.  There  always  were  varia- 
tions based  on  local  tradition.  The  uni- 
fying principle  was  the  form  of  worship, 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Under  the  1979  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  there  are  two  "rites":  Rite  One  is 
in  the  Elizabethan  language  of  earlier 
books;  Rite  Two  is  in  the  contemporary 
language  of  today.  Additionally  there 
are  options  given  in  the  book.  These 
options  are  given  not  to  add  confusion, 
but  to  allow  for  the  Church  seasons  and 


for  special  celebrations.   For  instance, 
Prayer  B  emphasizes  the  incarnation  and 
is  particularly  appropriate  during  Advent 
and  Christmas. 

The  form  of  worship,  our  current  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  is  still  our  unifying 
principle.    Local  traditions  continue, 
though  presumably  under  the  rubrics 
(which  allow  for  more  latitude  than  in 
prior  Prayer  Books). 


The  other  day  I  went  to  a  church  out 
of  town.  They  used  Prayer  C  of  the 
Eucharist,  but  they  changed  things. 


They  added  names  to  the  list  of  Bible 
people  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Com- 
munion prayer.  I  noticed  other  times 
in  other  churches  where  the  words  of 
prayers  don't  line  up  with  prayers  in 
the  Prayer  Book.  For  some  reason 
these  changes  bother  me.  What  do 
you  suggest? 

Some  priests  do  change  the  words  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  either  on  purpose  or  by 
mistake.   Errors  (like  slips  of  the  tongue) 
don't  repeat  themselves  and  are  under- 
standable.  Purposeful  alterations  of  the 
Prayer  Book  are  another  matter,  subject 
to  canon  law. 

In  your  question  you  mention  Eucha- 
ristic  Prayer  C.  In  these  days  of  rising 
awareness  of  "inclusive  language,"  many 
priests  are  sensitive  to  the  lack  of  wom- 
en mentioned  on  page  372:  "Lord  God 
of  our  Fathers';  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob;  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ..."  There  are  two  common 
alterations  to  be  more  inclusive:  "Lord 
God  of  our  Fathers  [and  mothers]"  and 
"God  of  Abraham  [and  Sarah],  Isaac 
[and  Rebecca],  and  Jacob  [and  Sarah] 
..."  or  "God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 


Jacob;  of  Sarah  and  Rebecca. . ." 

The  changes  are  logical,  sensitive,  and 
biblically  based,  though  incorrect  to  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  and  uncanoni- 
cal.  For  worse  or  for  better,  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  basically  patriarchal  book 
and  the  customary  phrase  "God  of.." 
does  not  list  women.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  and  more  to  your  point,  the 
rubrics  include  all  of  the  printed  words 
of  prayers.  Where  italics  or  parenthesis 
or  other  indications  are  given  for  altera- 
tions, this  is  an  encouragement  for 
adapting  the  service  to  local  needs.   In 
most  cases,  and  certainly  in  our  exam- 
ple, no  provision  is  given  to  alter  the 
wording.  It  is  therefore  a  violation  of  the 
rubrics,  and  the  common  prayer,  to  add 
words  on  our  own  initiative. 

When  the  General  Convention  author- 
izes discretion  in  these  matters  or  devel- 
ops a  new  Prayer  Book,  then  the  sort  of 
alterations  we  are  discussing  will  be  a 
whole  new  matter.   But  the  letter  of  the 
law  is  significant  here,  because  it  gives 
us  some  unity  in  our  Denominational 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  discipline  of 
Common  Prayer  is  a  uniquely  Anglican 
heritage.  • 


Clergy  changes  and  moves 


Two  convocations  have  new  deans.  The 
Rev.  Jane  Gurry,  rector  of  St.  Mark's, 
Raleigh,  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  Rev.  Janet  Watrous,  chaplain 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  who  resigned  this 
month.  The  Rev.  Fred  Thompson,  rector 
of  Calvary  Church,  Wadesboro,  was 
elected  in  the  Sandhills  Convocation  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Rev.  Craig 
Lister,  who  is  leaving  Sanford  at  the  end 
of  December  as  rector  of  St.  Thomas'  to 
become  rector  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Carmel 


Valley,  in  the  Diocese  of  El  Camino 
Real,  California. 

The  Rev.  Douglas  Remer  is  leaving 
Tarboro  as  rector  of  Calvary  Church  to 
become  rector  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  effective 
December  31. 

The  Rev.  Virginia  Lee  Going  is  new 
deacon  at  St.  Mark's,  Raleigh. 

Harold  James  Cobb  Jr.  was  ordained 


deacon  November  15  at  St.  Timothy's, 
Winston-Salem,  by  Bishop  Estill  and  has 
been  assigned  to  St.  Stephen's,  Winston- 
Salem,  as  deacon-in-charge. 

John  Kenneth  Gibson  was  ordained 
deacon  November  10  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Haw  River,  by  Bishop  Williams. 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Price  has  left  his 
position  as  vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Yancey- 
ville,  and  retired,  effective  December  31. 

The  Rev.  Carol  E.  Henley  has  left  her 
position  as  vicar  of  St.  Anne's,  Winston- 
Salem,  effective  December  2  and  is  now 
on  non-parochial  status. 

The  Rev.  John  Davis  is  the  new  in- 
terim at  Good  Shepherd,  Rocky  Mount. 

The  Rev.  Craig  Philips  is  new  interim 
at  St.  Titus,  Durham. 

The  Rev.  Jerry  Fisher  has  been  called 
and  is  functioning  as  interim  rector  at  St. 
Timothy's,  Wilson. 

The  Rev.  David  Woodruff,  sometime 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Charlotte,  has 
been  transferred  from  Southwest  Virginia 
to  this  diocese,  where  he  will  be  retiring. 

Resigns  in  protest 

In  protest  against  the  dismissal  of  Com- 
municant editor  John  Justice,  the  Rev. 
Claudius  Miller  of  Pittsboro  has  resigned 
from  the  diocesan  Communications 
Commission. 


The  Rev.  Geoffrey  Schmitt  came  on 
December  1  from  the  diocese  of  Arizona 
to  become  rector  of  St.  Christopher's, 
Charlotte. 


The  Rev.  Donald  Fishburne,  associate 
of  Christ  Church,  Charlotte,  has  left  to 
become  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Augusta, 
Georgia.  • 


Letters 


Distressed  at  dismissal  of 
editor  John  Justice 

While  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Communicant 
return  to  my  mailbox  this  month,  and 
happy  to  see  my  friend  Ted  Malone  do- 
ing his  usual  good  work  therein,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  distressed  at  the  dismissal 
of  John  Justice  as  editor. 

Under  John's  leadership,  the  Commu- 
nicant continued  the  extraordinarily  high 
standards  set  by  Christopher  Walters- 
Bugbee  a  decade  or  so  ago.  That  is,  it 
was  more  than  just  another  lackluster  ve- 
hicle for  church  news  and  views:  it  was  a 
vibrant,  varied,  extremely  well-written 
monthly  magazine,  one  I  looked  forward 
to  every  issue.  John's  sense  of  humor, 
his  journalistic  flair,  and  especially  his 
recruitment  of  good  writers  within  the 
Diocese  were  inspired  and  inspiring.   I 
think  his  achievements  deserve  more 


than  passing  mention  in  a  pastoral  letter. 
While  I  will  continue  to  read  the  Com- 
municant every  month,  it  will  be  with  a 
sense  of  diminished  pleasure,  given  the 
absence  of  such  a  remarkable  editor, 
writer,  and  human  being  as  John  Justice. 

Michael  McFee 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill 

Justice  will  be  missed 

I  was  distressed  to  learn  that  John  Jus- 
tice is  a  victim  of  the  diocesan  budget 
crunch.   During  his  tenure  as  editor  the 
Communicant  has  been  consistently  live- 
ly, good  looking,  and  thoughtful.   He  did 
a  splendid  and  professional  job  and  will 
be  missed. 

Elizabeth  Matheson 
St.  Matthew's,  Hillsborough 
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Support  grows  for  peace  movement 


By  Jim  Lewis 


It  struck  me  recently  that  finding  a  clock 
in  a  public  place  is  no  easy  matter.  Large 
ticking  clocks  hanging  in  predominant 
places  just  aren't  there  in  airports,  shop- 
ping centers  or  on  street  corners. 

Nevertheless,  a  huge,  invisible  clock 
is  hanging  directly  over  our  heads  and 
is  ticking,  like  a  bomb,  threatening  the 
entire  world  with  war.  That  war  has  a 
scheduled  place,  the  Middle  East  and 
Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  a  cast  of  char- 
acters assembled  from  various  nations 
and  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  only  thing 
lacking  is  a  date  for  that  proposed  war. 

When  the  United  States  peace  delega- 
tion I  was  part  of,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  left 
New  York  on  October  17  for  Iraq  people 
were  taking  bets  not  on  whether  there 
would  be  a  war,  but  on  whether  it  would 
break  out  before  or  after  the  November 
elections. 

The  peace  delegation  has  returned  and 
the  election  results  are  in,  for  better  or 
worse,  and  still  the  clock  ticks.  Our  gov- 


to  an  armed  struggle.  Debate  is  now  sur- 
facing among  United  States  citizens  as  to 
whether  President  Bush  has  the  Constitu- 
tional authority  to  wage  such  a  war. 

I  return  from  Iraq  convinced  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  is  still  possible  in 
the  region.  My  work,  since  returning, 
and  the  work  I  advise  others  to  do,  re- 
flects the  belief  that  there  may  still  be 
time  to  stop  a  war.  Let  me  suggest  six 
specific  approaches  to  peacemaking  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Speaking  and  Teaching  -  My  sched- 
ule has  been  filled  with  speaking  en- 
gagements since  I  returned.  Those  of  us 
who  made  this  journey  to  Iraq  are  com- 
mitted to  tell  people  about  what  we  saw 
and  learned.  I  have  been  doing  that  at 
churches,  public  meetings,  peace  and 
justice  group  meetings  and  schools.  All 
of  these  efforts  are  designed  to  open  up 
discussion  about  a  crucial  issue  that  ef- 
fects all  of  us.  Debate  and  any  discussion 
we  can  possibly  have  around  the  moral- 
ity of  war  can  do  nothing  but  strengthen 
the  nation.  There  are  now  five  North 
Carolinians  who  have  been  members  of 
the  two  peace  delegations  to  Iraq.  Mis- 


An  Iraqi  rice  farmer,  Kadem  Abdullah  Hassoun,  gestures  as  he  talks  with  Western 
visitors  near  the  town  of  El  Rashdiah  in  the  Diyala  Province.  At  center  is  North 
Carolina  Catholic  nun  Evelyn  Mattern. 


ernment  has  now  pushed  a  resolution 
through  the  United  Nations  that  sets  a 
January  15  deadline  for  Iraq  to  get  out  of 
Kuwait  or  else  face,  what  appears  to  be, 
an  all  but  automatic  war. 

The  feeling  that  we  are  destined  to 
march  off  to  war,  that  the  die  is  cast, 
permeates  the  air  these  days.  The  de- 
ployment of  over  200,000  United  States 
troops  has  helped  transmit  the  impression 
that  a  shooting  war  is  inevitable.  Counter- 
ing that  feeling  is  a  growing  vocal  protest 


sions,  congregations,  and  convocations 
would  do  well  to  use  us.  Contact  me  if 
you  are  interested  in  scheduling  one  of 
us  to  address  a  group. 

Legislative  Action  -  Since  returning, 
I've  made  a  visitation  to  Congressman 
David  Price  and  am  scheduled  to  meet 
with  Senator  Terry  Sanford.  The  role  of 
Congress  in  waging  war  is  crucial  and 
North  Carolinians  can  register  their  con- 
cerns so  that  the  issue  can  be  debated 
intelligently  in  Congress.   Citizens  can 


also  now  call  a  special  Gulf  Hot  Line  at 
the  White  House  to  voice  concern  (202) 
456-1111. 

Church  Denominational  Action  - 
Over  the  past  month,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  the  United  States 
Catholic  Bishops  have  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
crisis  while  issuing  warnings  regarding 
the  morality  of  an  armed  conflict. 

Our  Presiding  Bishop,  Edmund 
Browning,  has  publicly  warned  the  na- 
tion that  adding  more  troops  to  the  area 
only  makes  negotiation  more  difficult. 
On  top  of  that,  he  has  consented  to  lead 
a  delegation  of  denominational  leaders 
to  visit  President  Bush  expressing  their 
concern  about  war.   Bishop  Browning  is 
also  planning  to  take  a  delegation  of 
churchleaders  to  the  Middle  East  and 
Iraq  in  December  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Middle  East  Council  of  Churches  in  or- 
der to  help  in  reconciling  the  differences 
that  are  leading  us  to  war. 

More  Peace  Delegations  -  The  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation  is  organizing 
more  teams  of  United  States  citizens 
willing  to  go  to  Iraq  for  ten-day  trips  to 
help  bring  peace  between  us.  The  next 
scheduled  trip  is  set  for  January  7  to 
return  on  the  17th.  That  delegation  will 
continue  the  pattern  set  by  the  first  two 
delegations,  of  meeting  with  Iraqi  citi- 
zens and  leaders  to  explore  possible  ways 
to  promote  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
crisis.  Those  interested  in  making  such 
a  trip,  or  working  on  peace  efforts  at 
home,  should  write  to  The  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation,  Box  271,  Nyack,  N.Y. 
10960. 

A  Diocesan  Strategy  -  An  important 
part  of  my  work  now  is  to  enable  the 
Diocese  to  enter  more  fully  into  a  study 
and  action  posture  regarding  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ann  Thomp- 
son, chairperson  of  the  Christian  Social 
Ministries  Commission  and  Diocesan 
convener  of  the  Diocesan  Peace  Initia- 
tive Network,  is  gathering  names  of  folks 
interested  in  visiting  the  Middle  East, 
particularly  Israel/Palestine,  and  working 
on  peace  issues  as  they  relate  to  the 
region.  Contact  her  at  1123  Yorkshire 
Drive,  Cary,  N.C.  27511  (919)  467-7248. 

Scripture  and  Prayer  -  My  Bible 
study  has  been  deepened,  as  has  my 
prayer  life,  since  I  returned  from  Iraq. 
With  Christmas  on  the  way,  the  Bible 
passages  that  depict  Jesus  as  the  Prince 
of  Peace  scream  out  at  me.  Of  particular 
concern  is  the  way  Jesus  viewed  "ene- 
mies" and  how  he  taught  us  to  love 
those  with  whom  we  have  enmity.  The 
trip  to  Iraq,  like  trips  I've  taken  recently 
to  visit  Yassir  Arafat  and  the  PLO  leader- 
ship, Cuba,  and  Libya  were  done  in  that 
spirit.  As  a  Christian,  I  feel  compelled 
to  put  a  human  face  on  the  "enemy"  and 
to  see  how  we  are  manipulated  by  our 


A  woman  and  child  pose  near  bags  of 
rice  on  a  farm  in  the  Diyala  Province 
of  Iraq. 

government  into  creating  "enemies," 
even  to  the  point  of  armed  conflict.  Help- 
ing to  break  down  the  dividing  walls  of 
hostility  that  exist  between  people  and 
nations  is  the  work  given  us  to  do  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace  who  brought  about  that 
reconciliation  on  Calvary. 

Since  back,  I've  heard  of  more  and 
more  churches  including  open  prayers 
for  Saddam  Hussein.  In  some  congrega- 
tions, I  am  told,  people  have  protested 
the  inclusion  of  his  name  in  the  interces- 
sions. Prayer  time  has  taken  on  new 
meaning  for  me,  and  others,  comfortable 
with  prayers  for  thee  and  me  but  chal- 
lenged by  prayers  for  a  we  that  includes 
even  our  "enemies."   Wonderful! 

Back  from  Iraq  I  am  convinced  that 
armed  conflict  will  not  solve  the  sub- 
stantial problems  in  the  region.   In  fact, 
a  war  would  be  a  senseless  and  destruc- 
tive option.  The  citizens  groups  pouring 
into  Iraq  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  of 
which  our  group  is  but  one,  represent  a 
valuable  witness  that  people,  willing  to 
face  one  another  across  the  lines  drawn 
by  governments  to  divide  them,  can 
make  a  difference  in  resolving  conflict 
between  nations  through  nonviolent 
means. 

The  fact  that  no  United  States  govern- 
mental representation  or  elected  officials 
have  yet  to  go  to  meet  with  the  Iraqis  is 
a  pathetic  reminder  of  how  far  behind 
our  leaders  are  from  the  citizens  of  this 
nation-citizens  not  at  all  convinced  that 
war  is  the  answer  to  Middle  East  and 
Gulf  problems.  • 

The  Rev.  Jim  Lewis  is  director  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Ministries  for  the  diocese. 
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New  books,  religious  and  general 


Book  claims  individualists 
confused  about  toleration 

Durham-A  new  book  by  two  Duke  Uni- 
versity psychologists  explores  the  rea- 
sons for  what  the  authors  see  as  today's 
"minimalist  ethic"-asking  little  of  each 
other  and  ourselves  ethically. 

In  Rethinking  Goodness,  Lise  and 
Michael  Wallach  argue  that  people  have 
a  basis  for  morality,  but  are  hampered  by 
confused  ideas  about  what  it  means  to  be 
one's  own  person.  They  also  suggest 
that  people  can  change  selfish  attitudes 
by  cultivating  their  natural  moral 
desires. 

The  book  is  the  latest  in  their  long 
study  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "me  generation."   In  1983,  they 
published  a  book  titled  Psychology's 
Sanction  for  Selfishness:  The  Error  of 
Egoism  in  Theory  and  Therapy,  which 
explored  the  ways  clinical  and  academic 
approaches  in  psychology  supported 
selfishness. 

In  their  new  book,  the  Wallachs  argue 
that  tolerance  for  individuality  has  gone 
astray.   "Although  we,  along  with  a  lot 
of  other  people,  feel  that  tolerance  is 
very  important,  tolerance  was  seeming 
to  lead  in  directions  that  were  perni- 
cious," said  professor  of  psychology 
Michael  Wallach.   "On  the  other  hand, 
we  didn't  like  what  seemed  to  be  the  an- 
swer to  this,  that  you  have  to  lay  down 
the  law-that  you  have  to  be  intolerant." 

The  authors  attribute  the  existence  of 
the  "me  generation"  to  the  prevailing 


misconception  that  a  person  must 
sacrifice  personal  freedom  to  be  moral. 
This  misconception  has  occurred  partly 
because  people  have  confused  thinking 
for  oneself  with  deciding  in  favor  of 
oneself,  the  Wallachs  said. 

"We  claim  that  these  really  are  sepa- 
rate considerations  and  that  they  have 
been  put  together  because  of  some  errors 
in  how  people  had  been  thinking  about 
where  ethics  come  from,"  said  Michael 
Wallach.'These  errors  arose  historically 
because  of  what  happened  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  religion:  the  exter- 
nalization  of  the  sources  of  goodness." 


Western  religion  has  fostered  the  idea 
that  people  are  inherently  sinful  and  that 
good  behavior  is  imposed  by  God-a  doc- 
trine that  made  people  believe  they  must 
sacrifice  their  own  wants  to  be  good. 

But  the  Wallachs  contend  that  the  mo- 
tivation for  morality  is  within  ourselves. 
"We  argue  that  morality  really  has  to  do 
with  what  is  for  the  common  good.  But 
it  isn't  always  in  the  forefront  of  our 
minds.  And  so  what  one  needs  is  con- 
sciousness raising  about  that,"  said  Lise 


Wallach,  an  adjunct  professor  of  psycho- 
logy at  Duke. 

Excerpts  in  the  book  from  interviews 
with  Duke  University  students  illustrate 
that  many  of  them  possess  a  narrow  set 
of  ethical  ideals  and  are  confused  about 
ethics  in  general.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
chapter  on  student  values  the  authors 
write,  "What  we  are  concerned  with 
here  is  not  that  ethical  conduct  frequent- 
ly falls  short  of  ethical  ideals. .  .What 
seems  newsworthy,  however,  is  that 
these  days  the  ideals  themselves  often 
ask  for  little." 

One  student,  who  said  she  was  study- 
ing law  to  gain  status  and  independence, 
also  said  she  did  not  feel  any  obligations 
except  to  her  family  and  boyfriend. 
"Many  students  very  much  thought  in 
these  terms;  that  if  they  are  going  to  be 
autonomous,  if  they  are  going  to  be  real 
individuals,  then  they  have  to  be  out  for 
their  own  good,"  said  Lise  Wallach."We 
found  it  striking  that  even  young  people 
you  might  expect  to  be  especially  ideal- 
istic would  be  so  ready  to  laugh  off  or 
scoff  at  ideals  that  they  didn't  see  as 
directly  enhancing  their  personal  goals. 

"And  on  the  other  hand  we  had  stu- 
dents to  whom  this  [lack  of  ideals]  was 
completely  foreign  and  who  seemed  just 
as  much,  or  sometimes  more  autono- 
mous than  other  students." 

Students  also  didn't  seem  to  have  a 
firm  grasp  on  what  is  "right"  or 
"wrong,"  perhaps  because  of  a  liberal 
view  that  people  should  be  tolerant  of 
one  another.  The  Wallachs  see  such 


relativism  not  as  tolerance,  but  as  a 
refusal  to  take  the  issues  seriously. 

Duke  University  News  Service 

New  Look  at  Black  Churches 

Durham- A  new  book  based  on  a  10-year 
study  of  black  churches  in  America 
reveals  that  the  biggest  strength  of  the 
black  church  today-one  that  is  helping  it 
maintain  attendance  while  white  denom- 
inations are  losing  ground-is  a  new  self- 
confidence  with  its  image  and  distinct- 
iveness. 

The  biggest  weakness  of  the  black 
church,  according  to  author  and  sociolo- 
gist of  religion  C.  Eric  Lincoln,  is  its 
"abysmal  failure"  to  pay  close  attention 
to  black  male  youth. 

Lincoln,  a  professor  of  religion  and  cul- 
ture at  Duke  University,  and  co-author 
Lawrence  H.  Mamiya,  associate  profes- 
sor of  religion  and  African  studies  at  Vas- 
sar  College  and  a  former  student  of  Lin- 
coln's, worked  for  more  than  10  years  on 
The  Black  Church  in  the  African  Ameri- 
can Experience,  published  last  month  by 
the  Duke  University  Press.  Funding  for 
the  comprehensive  survey  was  made 
possible  by  the  Lilly  Endowment  and  the 
Ford  Foundation.  The  book  is  based  on 
the  largest  non-governmental  survey  of 
urban  and  rural  churches  ever  undertak- 
en and  the  first  major  field  study  on  the 
black  church  since  the  1930s,  drawing 
on  interviews  with  more  than  1,800  black 
clergy  in  both  urban  and  rural  settings.  • 


New  C,  S,  Lewis  fantasy  film 


Nearly  forty  years  ago,  C.  S.  Lewis 
began  what  was  to  become  a  classic 
work  of  seven  volumes  known  as  The 
Chronicles  of  Narnia.  The  Episcopal 
Radio-TV  Foundation  has  spent  the  last 
fifteen  years  developing  these  stories  for 
national  television.   In  association  with 
the  BBC  and  PBS-affiliated  Wonder- 
works Family  Movie  Series,  the  founda- 
tion has  announced  a  new  three-hour 
miniseries  based  on  Book  4,  The  Silver 
Chair,  which  will  transport  viewers  to 
the  mystical  land  of  magic  and  fantasy. 
The  miniseries  will  be  shown  in  two  in- 
stallments, with  Part  I  airing  over  PBS 
from  8:00-10:00  p.m.  on  Christmas  Eve, 
December  24,  and  Part  II  airing  from 
8:00-9:00  p.m.  on  Christmas  Day, 
December  25. 

In  Part  I  of  The  Silver  Chair,  Eustace 
and  his  new  friend  Jill  are  summoned  to 
Narnia  by  Asian  the  lion,  who  charges 
them  with  a  mission-to  find  and  free 


King  Caspian's  son  Prince  Rilian,  who  is 
thought  to  be  held  captive  in  a  distant 
land.  They  are  helped  in  their  journey 
by  Glimfeather,  a  magic  owl,  and  Pud- 
dleglum,  a  marsh-wiggle.   Following 
Asian's  magical  signs,  they  travel 
through  a  land  of  giants  to  the  castle  of 
Harfang,  where  they  find  a  clue  to  the 
missing  Prince's  whereabouts. 

In  Part  II,  Eustace,  Jill  and  Puddle- 
glum  escape  the  clutches  of  the  giants 
and  descend  into  a  frightening  under- 
ground kingdom.  There  they  find  the 
Prince,  only  to  learn  that  he  is  under  the 
spell  of  the  evil  Queen  of  the  Deep 
Realm.  The  fate  of  the  magic  land  of 
Narnia  and  all  its  people  depends  upon 
his  rescue  and  their  escape. 

The  Chronicles  of  Narnia  series  was 
licensed  to  the  BBC  by  the  Episcopal 
Radio-TV  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  1986.  The 
Silver  Chair  marks  the  final  installment 
of  the  major  series  made  for  television, 


Eustace,  Puddleglum,  and  Jill  set  out. 


and  the  final  effort  on  the  foundation's 
part  in  bringing  these  classic  Christian 
family  stories  to  television. 

The  foundation's  executive  director, 
the  Rev.  Louis  C.  Schueddig,  expressed 
his  delight,  "that  after  fifteen  years  we 
have  been  able  to  see  the  project  to  com- 
pletion."  Schueddig  went  on  to  say 
there  is  another  project  in  the  works  for 
a  full  length  animated  motion  picture 
based  on   The  Magician 's  Nephew  from 
the  Narnia  series,  "but  that  it  is  too  soon 
to  report  details  of  that  new  production." 
The  Atlanta-based  foundation  exists  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  through  mass  media 
and  is  an  independent  communications 
agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Most  funding  for  the  Wonderworks 
Family  Movie  has  been  provided  by  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
public  television  stations  with  additional 
funding  from  the  National  Endowment 
of  the  Arts.  • 
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THE      COMMUNICANT 


Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends: 

Stanley  Hauerwas  and  William  H. 
Willimon  in  their  book  Resident  Aliens 
(Abingdon  Press,  1989)  point  out  that 
'Story  is  the  fundamental  means  of  talk- 
ing about  and  listening  to  God,  the  only 
human  means  available  to  us  that  is 
complex  and  engaging  enough  to  make 
comprehensible  what  it  means  to  be  with 
God."  The  authors  remind  us  that  the 
'little  story  I  call  my  life  is  given  cosmic, 
eternal  significance  as  it  is  caught  up 
within  God's  larger  account  of  history." 

Now  comes  the  Christmas  story. 

In  the  simple  birth  narrative  of  the 
Nativity,  or  in  the  highly  colored  lan- 
guage of  St.  John,  "the  Word  becomes 
flesh  and  dwells  among  us."  "Unto  us 
...  is  born. . .  a  Savior  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord."  No  wonder  we  can  only  bow 
down  at  a  creche,  or  gaze  on  the  star  as 
the  shepherds  did,  or  offer  our  gifts  as 
did  the  Magi  knowing  that  our  need  to 
offer  them  is  greater  than  His  need  to 
receive  them. 

The  weeks  leading  up  to  Advent  and 
the  Christmas  celebration  have  been 
tense  and  stressful  areas  for  all  of  us. 
One  can  hardly  write  about  the  events  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  in  the  Middle  East 
before  things  change  and  new  occasions 
demand  new  interpretation  and  reaction. 
Our  state  still  simmers  with  post  election 
feelings  and  the  issues  raised  during  the 
contest  for  the  Senate  seat  between  Sen- 
ator Helms  and  Mr.  Gantt.  There  is  an 
uneasy  feeling  as  we  seem  to  be  in  a  re- 
cession which  is  bringing  with  it  stories 
of  financial  failure,  job  lay-offs  and  un- 


certainty. Yet,  what  better  time  to  remind 
ourselves  and  our  leaders  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  and  of  the  story  of  His  coming 
into  the  world.  What  better  time  to  see 
our  own  story  in  relation  to  this  and  to 
know  that  in  it  (like  the  three  rings  of  the 
ale  symbol)  my  story  and  yours  are 
interrelated  and  linked. 

Surely,  as  the  Prayer  Book  puts  it,  "We 
are  in  great  dangers"  because  of  our  un- 
happy divisions."  And,  just  as  surely, 
we  can  pray  that  God  will  "take  away 
all  hatred  and  prejudice". .  ."so  we  may 
be  all  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,  united 
in  one  holy  bond  of  truth  and  peace. . ." 

I  hope  the  Advent  days  and  the  Nativity 
of  Our  Lord  will  enable  each  of  us  to  be 
'renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit"  and  that 
the  story  of  the  Coming  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  will  catch  up  our  Stories  and 


empower  us  for  the  days  ahead.   Perhaps 
prayer  and  fasting  are  all  we  can  do. 
Still,  Jesus  reminded  His  disciples  that 
those  two  things  can  have  great  effect. 

Perhaps  we  can  only  "strive  for  justice 
and  peace"  where  we  live  our  daily 
lives,  but  what  a  wonderful  strength 
there  is  when  our  striving  (our  story)  and 
our  actual  "respect  for  the  dignity  of 
every  human  being"  becomes  flesh  and 
blood  caring  and  an  example  of  "the 
Good  News"  proclaimed  in  the  Christ- 
mas message. 

Hauerwas  and  Willimon  are  right. 
When  our  little  story  is  caught  up  within 
God's  larger  story,  then  we  are  able  to 
help  others  shape  their  story.   My  prayer 
for  each  of  us  this  Christmas  is  that  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Word  Made  Flesh,  a 
new  light  will  shine  in  our  hearts  and 


that  it  will  be  a  light  that  will  shine  in 
the  darkness  of  the  events  of  our  present 
world. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Robert  W.  Estill 


Bishop's  visitation  schedule 

December  2 

Christ  Church,  Rocky  Mount  1T.00  a.m. 

St.  Augustine's  College  3:00  p.m. 

December  9 

St.  Christopher's,  High  Point  9:00  a.m. 

December  16 

St.  Stephen's,  Durham  10:30  a.m. 

December  23 

Trinity,  Scotland  Neck  11:00  a.m. 

December  24 

Nativity,  Raleigh  11:00  p.m. 

December  30 

St.  Peter's,  Charlotte  10:00  a.m. 

January  6 

St.  Luke's,  Durham  10:00  a.m. 

St.  Paul's,  Cary  5:00  p.m. 

January  13 

St.  Matthew's,  Hillsborough  11:00  a.m. 

St.  Timothy's,  Raleigh  3:00  p.m. 


Suffragan  Bishop's  letter 


Dear  Friends, 

One  of  the  interesting  ways  that  being  a 
bishop  is  different  from  being  a  parish 
priest  is  staring  me  in  the  face  as  I  look 
ahead  at  my  calendar  and  behold  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holidays 
coming.  As  a  rector  these  meant  spe- 
cial services  to  prepare  for  and  to  hold. 
As  a  bishop  these  now  mean  time  off 
for  a  few  days.   I  think  I  like  being  a 
bishop! 

Perhaps  I  will  be  able  to  use  some  of 
these  days  away  from  the  office  and  a- 
way  from  my  travels  to  think  about  what 
in  the  world  1  have  been  doing  with  both, 
and  why.   I  find  that  there  has  been  little 
time  for  reflection  and  the  opportunity  it 
can  provide  for  rediscovering  some  co- 
herence and  integrity  for  my  life  and 
ministry. 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between 
living  and  working  with  one  congrega- 
tion and,  to  use  Paul's  phrase  about  the 


opportunities  in  it  as  well  as  sensing  its 
problems. 

I  know  that  having  visited  44  differ- 
ent congregations  since  last  spring  has 
been  stimulating  and  given  me  a  broader 
picture  of  the  Church  and  some  of  its 
people.   But  I  also  know  that  having  had 
one  congregation  to  care  for  and  be  ac- 
countable to  week  by  week  has  given 
me  a  deeper  picture  of  the  Church,  if  a 
narrower  one,  than  I've  yet  discovered 
as  a  bishop. 

But  Thanksgiving  is  coming.  And 
then  Christmas.  I  am  thankful  that  I  am  a 
bishop.   But  I  am  also  thankful  for  these 
bits  of  time  to  think  about  what  being  a 
bishop  may  mean  as  we  approach  and 
celebrate  the  presence  of  the  Word  made 
flesh  in  our  midst. 


ministry  of  a  bishop:   "caring  for  all  the 
churches"  and  their  clergy.   I  need  to 
sort  out  this  contrast  and  to  savor  the 


Faithfully  yours 


Suffragan  Bishop's  visitation  schedule 

December  2 

St.  Andrew's,  Charlotte  10:45  a.m. 

December  16 

All  Saints,  Warrenton  9:00  a.m. 
Emmanuel,  Warrenton  11:00  a.m. 
Good  Shepherd,  Ridgeway  3:00  p.m. 

December  30 

St.  David's,  Laurinburg  11:00  a.m. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Troy  3:00  p.m. 

January  6 

St.  Paul's,  Smithfield  11:00  a.m. 

Epiphany,  Rocky  Mount  4:00  p.m. 

January  13 

St.  Titus,  Durham  11:00  a.m. 


0/M* 


Huntington  Williams 
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